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INTRODUCTION. 

The  second  Punic  war  was  the  last  struggle  for  existence    intro. 
through  which  the  Roman  republic  had  to  pass.     ^Vhen  R^iJitT^ 
victory  had  crowned  the  heroic  perseverance  of  the  nenate  ^^  Roman 
and  the  disciplined  courage  of  the  citizen-soldiers,  the 
supremacy  of  Rome  in  the  ancient  world  was  uncontested, 
and  she  could  enter  without  hesitation  on  her  career  of 
conquest.     Half  a  century  sufficed  to  reduce  Macedonia 
and  the  various  states  of  Greece  to  a  condition  of  partial 
or  complete  subjection,  to  crush   and  utterly  destroy  ex- 
hausted and  humbled  Carthage,  and  to  lay  in  the  north  of 
Italy  and  in  Spain  the  foundation  for  Roman  dominion 
and  Roman  culture. 

These  conquests  brought  about  a  complete  revolution  PoiitioAi 
in  the  relations  between  Rome  and  the  rest  of  the  ancient  [j^t^e^en* 
world.     The  town  on  the  Tiber  had  ceased  to  be  merely  Bo™e  a»J 
the  head  of  an  Italian  confederacy.     Rome  had  become  quered 
the  ruler  of  numerous  islands   and  continents  and  the  ^^a^*?*- 
commanding  centre  round  which  all  the  nations  of  the 
ancient  world  were  henceforth  to  be  grouped.     The  ques- 
tions which  now  occupied  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of 
Rome  were  no  longer  limited  by  the  narrow  horizon  of  an 
Italian   country  town,  nor  even  by  the   sea  which  sur- 
rounds the  Italian  peninsula  ;  they  concerned  the  welfare 
of  many  millions,  living  in  other  countries,  under  the  most 
varied  institutions,  political,  social  and  religious.     Rome 
was  now  in  a  position  to  occupy  herself  with  the  solution 
of  a  problem  with  which  up  to  that  time  no  conquerors  of 
the  ancient  world  had  thought  of  dealing.    She  was  called 
upon  to  prove  her  title  to  government,  not  merely  by  the 
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B^X'K  VI.  vigour  which  had  led  her  to  victory,  but  by  the  wisdom 
which  would  teach  her  to  use  her  victory  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  conquered,  and  to  compensate  them  for  the 
loss  of  their  independence  by  the  blessings  of  peace,  of 
just  government  and  of  material  prosperity. 

Mrrakes  Unfortunately,  the  Boman  republic  proved  unequal  to 

cinan    ^j^j^  great  task.     It  did  not  even  seriously  think  of  under- 


maa  Comi* 
tia. 


taking  it.  Whilst  erecting  a  vast  empire,  the  republic 
could  not  bring  itself  to  dispense  with  those  narrow  con- 
stitutional forms,  which  had  been  designed  for  a  small 
town  and  a  limited  territory,  a.nd  thus  its  own  triumphs 
and  conquests  brought  about  its  downfall. 
The  Ro-  If  we  compare  the  period  from  the  beginning  of  the 

republic  to  the  Hortensian  laws  (from  509  to  287  B.C.) 
with  the  period  which  now  followed  and  extended  to  the 
days  of  the  Gracchi  (from  287  to  131  B.C.),  we  cannot  fail 
to  notice  a  very  great  diflFerence.  In  the  former  period 
constitutional  changes  followed  one  another  in  rapid 
succession.  The  republic  was  no  sooner  established  than 
the  plebeians  endeavoured  to  secure  legal  protection  for 
themselves  and  equalit}*  with  the  ruling  order.  The 
establishment  of  the  tribuneship  was  closely  followed  by 
the  codification  of  the  law  in  the  twelve  tables,  by  the 
equalisation  of  the  marriage  law,  by  the  participation  of 
the  plebeians  in  the  government,  first  as  military  tribunes, 
then  as  consuls,  and  finally  in  every  magistracy  of  the 
republic.  The  comitia  of  centuries  had  hardly  superseded 
the  old  curiate  comitia,  when  a  third  form  of  popular 
assembly  was  established  by  the  public  recognition  of  the 
comitia  tributa,  the  assembly  of  the  tribes.  This  plebeian 
assembly  rapidly  rose  to  an  equality  with  the  older.  The 
restraints  and  hardships  of  the  old  law  were  removed  one 
after  another.  The  republic  grew  at  the  same  time  within 
and  without.  The  conquered  enemies  were  received  as 
citizens.  The  original  territory  of  twenty  tribes  was  ex- 
panded step  by  step,  until  it  embraced  thirty-five  in 
241  B.C. 

Meanwhile  the  Latin  colonists  spread  over  the  greater 
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part  of  Italy,  and  it  seemed  not  unlikely  that  the  whole    INTRO. 


V— .- 


of  it  would  by  degrees  be  received  into  the  community  of  short- 
Boman  citizenship.     But  this  gradual  and,  as  it  would  "S**^®<^ 

^  .  Dttrrow- 

seem,  natural  development  was  arrested  at  the  very  time  ness  of 
when  the  success  which  had  accompanied  it  justified  the  gtXsman- 
policy  hitherto  pursued.  The  Haunibalian  war  compelled  «^ii»p- 
the  Roman  statesmen  to  conciliate  the  dififerent  members 
of  their  Italian  confederacy,  and  to  unite  them  with  Rome 
by  the  closest  ties  of  common  interest ;  for  the  whole  of 
Italy  looked  upon  the  Carthaginian  invaders  as  a  common 
enemy.  The  greater  part  of  the  Roman  allies  remained 
faithful ;  and  this  fidelity  deserved  to  be  rewarded.  But 
neither  while  the  danger  lasted,  would  the  Romans  con- 
descend to  secure  their  wavering  allies  by  promises,  nor 
after  the  victory  would  they  hear  of  rewarding  them  for 
their  services  by  raising  them  to  an  equality  with  them- 
selves. It  seemed  as  if  the  lines  of  constitutional  law 
and  public  policy  which  formerly  had  been  so  flexible  and 
expansive  had  now  become  hard  and  rigid,  and  as  if  the 
state  were  no  longer  in  the  time  of  youthful  development 
and  growth.  Henceforth  it  remained  stationary  in  those 
forms  and  proportions  which  by  this  time  it  had  acquired. 

Thus,  then,  it  may  be  said  that  the  constitutional  de^^  Inad^- 
velopment  of  the  republic  attained  its  highest  point  in  throid ' 
the  course  of  the  Punic  wars.     After  the  fundamental)  constitu- 
principles  of  the  republican  constitution  had  been  esta- 1  fo^j,  for 
blished  in  the  time  preceding  the  Hortensian  laws  (287  B.C.)  V^^  P®^ 

.  Istram  put 

the  succeeding  generations  contented  themselves  with  ap-  luponthem. 
plying  these  principles  to  the  ever-rvarying  circumstances 
in  which  they  found  themselves,  without  attempting  to 
introduce  new  ones.  But  the  change  in  all  outward  con- 
ditions of  power,  wealth,  culture,  greatness  and  influence 
abroad  was  so  complete  that  the  old  machinery  could  not 
bear  the  strain  thus  necessarily  put  upon  it.  The  republi- 
can form  of  government  gave  way  after  a  severe  and  long^ 
continued  struggle,  and  finally  the  monarch}'  was  esta- 
blished on  its  ruins. 

In  studying  the  character  and  working  of  the  Roman 
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BOOK  VI.  constitutiori,  we  can  only  follow  one  of  two  courses.     We 

Methods  of  Can  direct  our  attention  to  the  formal  law,  as  it  was  laid 

w"th"th       <i^wn  by  the  legislator  in  all  its  technical  detail — in  other 

bubject.       words,  we  can  contemplate  the  ideal  constitution  of  the 

republic ;  or  else  we  can  pay  attention  not  so  much  to  the 

law  itself,  as  to  the  form  which  it  assumed  in  the  actual 

course  of  events,  and  which  necessarily  differed  more  or 

less  from  what  the  legislators  intended. 

The  pro-  Every  constitution  has  in  its  working  to  contend  with 

biem  of       obstacles  which  modify  its  provisions  more  or  less  mate- 
legislation.  •'  * 

rially,  just  as  the  laws  of  mechanics  encounter  a  certain 
amount  of  friction  which  prevents  their  complete  realisa- 
tion. No  law  that  was  ever  passed  has  been  carried  out 
in  its  entirety.  The  legislator  may  have  been  ever  so 
careful  to  study  the  conditions  and  circumstances  to 
which  a  law  is  to  be  applied  ;  he  may  be  ever  so  happy  in 
framing  the  words  and  in  establishing  logical  order  in  the 
different  paragraphs ;  he  may  even  meet  with  the  greatest 
willingness  to  acknowledge  and  carry  out  the  law,  but  he 
will  nevertheless  find  it  impossible  to  embrace  and  classify 
the  infinite  variety  of  the  phenomena  of  actual  life  in  the 
chapters  and  schedules  of  a  legal  code.  Yet,  granted  that 
he  could  accomplish  this,  he  would  be  unable  to  stop  the 
growth  and  development  of  society,  or  to  compel  it  to 
nwive  within  the  lines  prescribed  by  his  legislation.  Laws 
which  are  suited  for  one  generation,  unless  they  are  al- 
tered and  modified,  become  more  or  less  unsuitable  for 
the  generations  that  follow. 
Modifica-  But  life,  which  is  a  constant  renewal  and  change,  does 

existing      ^ot  allow  of  any  stagnation.     It  expands  and  modifies  the 
law.  most  rigid  forms  of  existing  law  and  adapts  them  to  the 

wants  of  a  new  age.  This  adaptation  of  law  to  new  modes 
of  thinking  and  acting  deserves  as  much  attention  in  the 
history  of  jurisprudence  as  the  creation  of  new  laws.  But 
for  the  general  history  of  a  nation  it  is  of  still  greater 
importance.  For  general  or  political  history  has  to  deal 
with  the  actual  life  of  a  nation,  not  with  the  laws  in  ab- 
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stractoy  but  with  the  mode  in  which  they  have  been  handled    INTRO. 
and  applied. 

The  Romans  were  distinguished  from  all  other  nations,  General 
not  only  by  the  extreme  earnestness  and  precision  with  ^f^^^^n 
which  they  conceived  their  law  and  worked  out  the  conse-  law. 
quences  of  its  fundamental  principles,  but  by  the  good 
sense  which  made  them  submit  to  the  law,  once  esta- 
blished, as  an  absolute  necessity  of  political  health  and 
strength.  It  was  this  severity  in  thinking  and  acting 
which  more  than  any  other  causes  made  Bome  great  and 
powerful.  Even  in  the  most  remote  times  all  rights  and 
duties  of  individuals  were  specified  with  a  scrupulous 
minuteness  which  may  well  provoke  astonishment,  if  not 
admiration.  This  is  apparent  first  of  all  in  the  religion — 
I.e.  the  divine  law — of  the  Romans.  With  them  religion 
was  not  a  matter  of  feeling  or  speculation,  but  of  law.* 
The  divine  law,  the  elder  sister  of  the  civil  law,  was  the 
pattern  upon  which  the  latter  was  moulded.  Both  were 
characterised  by  the  same  severity,  systematic  order, 
deference  to  fixed  formulas,  and  fear  of  change. 

But  if  the    advancing  development  of  intellect  and  Roman  at- 
feeling,  of  understanding  and  culture,  was  opening  a  way  J^oy*^"' 
for  revolt  against  the  narrow  and  harsh  rules  of  the  divine  forms. 
law ;  if  ways  and  means  had  been  found  to  escape  by  inter- 
pretation and  legal  fiction  from  the  necessity  of  enforcing 
laws  which  had  been  discovered  to  be  unjust ;  if,  for  in- 
stance, instead  of  human  victims,  once  sacrificed  to  the 
gods,  the  heads  of  onions  or  poppies  were  substituted, 
then  surely  in  civil  law  there  was  far  less  reason  to  hesi- 
tate in  obeying  the  demands  of  advancing  culture,  although, 
with  truly  Roman  dislike  to  innovations,  old  forms  were 
often  allowed  to  remain,  even  when  they  had  either  be- 
come utterly  useless,  or  had  at  any  rate  lost  their  original 
meaning. 

The  eflFect  of  the  conservative  spirit,  so  characteristic 
of  the  Roman  character,  exhibited  a  twofold  contrast  be- 

*  See  below,  chap.  xiii. 
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BOOK  VI.  tween  real  power  and  the  legal  title  to  it.  In  the  manage- 
Organizn-  Dient  of  internal  affairs  the  people  had  the  formal  right  of 
Boman*^^  sovereignty,  bnt  the  senate  possessed  the  true  power, 
republic.  With  regard  to  foreign  countries,  the  chief  strength  of 
Rome  lay  in  the  resources  of  her  subjects  j  but  the  formal 
right  of  wielding  these  resources  belonged  to  the  Eoman 
citizens.  From  this  unnatural  state  of  things  arose  the 
necessity  of  a  revolution,  which  in  all  cases  is  nothing  but 
a  restoration  of  equilibrium  between  the  legal  forms  of  a 
constitution  and  the  reality  of  the  actual  conditions  of 
national  life.  With  the  help  of  the  demagogues,  the 
people  again  attained  possession  of  the  supreme  power  in 
the  state,  the  subjects  shook  off  the  yoke  of  the  minority, 
first  by  the  social  war,  and  then  by  the  establishment  of 
'the  monarchy.  These  revolutions  of  a  later  date  were 
foreshadowed  in  the  first  period  of  Eoman  history,  in 
which  step  by  step  the  plebs,  which  f onued  the  body  and 
strength  of  the  nation,  obtained  equal  constitutional  rights 
with  the  patricians.  When  all  the  patrician  privileges 
had  been  set  aside,  the  republican  institutions  had  reached 
their  full  development.  Then  began  the  time  of  foreign 
conquests,  during  which  the  constitutional  forms  remained 
as  they  had  been,  and  seemed  to  be  no  longer  capable  of 
gradual  and  periodical  modification.  It  is  the  object  of 
the  following  chapters  to  give  a  complete  view  of  the 
organization  of  the  Roman  republic  such  as  it  appeared 
in  this  period  of  comparative  stagnation  between  the 
passing  of  the  Hortensian  laws,  287  B.C.,  and  the  agita- 
tion of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  133  B.C. 


CHAPTEE   I. 

THE   ASSEMBLIES    OF   THE   ROMAN   POPULUS. 

The  division  of  the  Boman  people  into  thirty  curiae,  and     CHAP, 
the  assembly  called  the  Coniitia  Curiata,  which  dates  from  \ 


and  their 
comitia. 


the  very  first  period  of  national  existence,  survived  the  (Jjjf  ,^^* 
downfall  of  the  monarchy  and  were  preserved  in  the 
republican  age,  but  they  were  rather  a  venerable  relic  of 
the  past  than  an  essential  part  of  the  new  order  of  things. 
The  assembly  of  the  curiae  had  ceased  to  be  the  expression  of 
the  popular  will  in  military  and  political  matters  ever  since 
the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and  was  retained  chiefly 
for  clivers  formalities  in  sacred  and  civil  law,  which  the 
superstition  or  the  conservative  spirit  of  Rome  would  not 
allow  to  be  transferred  to  any  other  political  body.  It  was 
according  to  curiae  that  the  people  met  for  the  celebration 
of  the  festivals  of  the  Fomacalia  and  Fordicidia,*  and  in 
curiatic  assemblies  arrogations  took  place  and  testamepts 
were  made.  It  is  probable  also  that  on  certain  occasions 
the  curiae  still  continued  to  administer  popular  jurisdic-. 
tion  as  in  the  regal  period;'  but  we  have  no  mea,ns  of 
proving  that  in  republican  times  they  ea^ercised  either  the 
right  of  electing  civil  magistrates,  or  that  of  enacting 

*  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  625.    Varro,  Lin^.  Lot.  vi.  15. 

'  The  right  of  jurisdiction  was  an  essential  attribute  of  every  sort  of 
popular  assembly,  and  was  originally  of  greater  importance  than  the  right  of 
legislation,  which  was  rarely  exercised.  In  the  earlier  period,  when  political 
institutions  were  subordinate  to  religion,  and  the  sacred  law  (fas)  was  yet 
predominant  over  the  civil  law  {ius)  all  penal  jurisdiction  was  naturally  in 
the  hands  of  the  comitia  curiata,  which  had  a  distinct  religious  character. 
Even  in  republican  times  it  seems  that  whenever  the  punishment  of  an 
offender  was  the  aaoratio  of  his  person  or  property,  only  the  camitia  curiata^ 
and  no  other  body,  could  pronoqnce  it. 
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^ivs>K      UxvT»»^  or  tlmt-  *>f  confirming  the  decisions  of  other  popular 

t^.v,^^w%l  huiiUMliiiioly  after  the  establishment  of  the  republic 

us  sK^  vvvH  ii^^^  iiiiiioinl)li(*H  of  centuries  (camitia  centuriata)  are  found 
\\\  l»o  III  fiill  working  order,  and,  indeed,  in  a  manner  so 
^HMU|»l«^i*<  and  comprehensive  that  we  cannot  look  upon 
Uioiii  MN  Hiiiiiethirig  newly  established  at  that  time.  From 
(ho  vory  llrnt  moment  that  the  light  of  history  falls  upon 
ilMMii  (boy  appear  to  have  full  possession  of  all  the  rights 
wh it'll  t'l»«-y  «ver  possessed  at  a  later  period.  They  ?ire 
iMit  ill  any  way  further  developed  as  time  proceeds;  on 
IImi  itonirary,  they  almost  immediately  begin  to  be  limited 
ill  llHjir  i«pliere  of  action,  the  assembly  of  tribes  (comitia 
iiihalu)  lining  placed  by  their  side.  It  is  this  latter 
^H^iuu\t\y  which  increases  rapidly  in  power,  encroaches 
jiion*  and  more  upon  the  older  order  of  things,  and  by 
i|i?[^i'''<?H  uhurps  many  of  the  rights  of  the  centuries  with 
i'<f«|/<r/jt  to  legislation,  elections,  and  administration,  thus 
UAu^amu^  that  which  the  elder  institution  loses.  This 
/ftiang'i  8f>on  proceeded  so  far  that  without  injury  to  the 
niati?  tlie  centuries  might  have  dwindled  down  to  a  mere 
formality,  just  as  the  curiae  had  done  at  the  commence- 
iiM^nt  of  the  republic,  leaving  the  assembly  of  tribes  as 
iUu  only  exponent  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

'  H'/me  dftgrce  of  analogy  exists  between  the  comitia  curiata  as  preserved  in 
ir«:|/'i(/ii4:afi  times  and  the  English  Convocation,  which,  though  practically 
iikj'/.tkh*-A  and  deprived  of  its  old  powers  in  the  constitution,  continues  to  pieet 
r«(/'iIaHy  at  the  beginning  of  every  session  of  Parliament.  Also  the  formal  act 
/yf  ivyttfurring  the  imperium  by  the  pat  rum  auctoritas  may  be  matched  in  the 
J'^;/!i*h  Omstitution  by  an  old  custom  which  contains  the  shadow  of  an 
•fi^'ii'iH  but  long-abolished  privilege.  This  is  the  nominal  right  of  Deans  and 
0<*pt<rH  Uj  elect  bishops,  conferred  upon  them  by  the  royal  cottge  cTHire. 
'i'h*i  Kfiglisb  Deans  and  Chapters  would  no  more  think  of  refusing  to  elect  the 
^ntim  indicated  by  the  Crown  than  the  Roman  senate  could  refuse  the 
yairum  auctoritas, 

*  The  ceremony  of  conferring  upon  the  newly-electod  magistrates  the 
ifnp*rium,  or  supreme  military  and  judicial  authority,  by  a  lex  curiata  was 
t^tfitAiiwA  throughout  the  republican  time,  bat  the  curies  were  on  these  oc(?a- 
#M«  rtfprefiented  by  thirty  lictors,  which  shows  that  it  was  an  empty  for- 
WUt\^^f'  Another  formality,  which  had  formerly  been  an  important  constitutional 

Mfll^^Mtt,  th«  ermferring  of  the  so-called  patrum  auctoritas^  belonged,  not  to  the 

^T^    ^VpWMbl^  (d  cnriM,  but  to  the  senate.    Vol.  i.  p.  134. 
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The  division  of  this  sovereignty  among  two  assemblies     CHAP, 
diflferently  organized,  though  composed  of  elements  essen-    .„   / — . 
tially  the  same,  is  peculiar  to  the  Boman  constitution,  F^^J^^ 
and  cannot  fail  to  strike  us  as  very  strange.     The  fact  these  two 
that  no  conflict  ever  broke  out  between  the  two  assemblies  *^^°^ 
is  explained  not  so  much  by  a  careful  limitation  of  their 
respective  rights  as  by  the  circumstance  that  the  differ- 
ence between  them  was  more  formal  than  real,  that  the 
centuries  in  the  detail  of  their  organization  became  more 
and  more  denftO(jratic,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tribes  took  place  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
tended  to  make  them  more  aristocratic  than  they  had  been 
at  first. 

It  follows  from  what  we  have  said  that  the  original  History  of 
formi  of  the  comitia  centuriatay  as  they  are  described  by  Ji^^^™!^. 
Livy,  Dionysius,  and  Cicero — i,e,  the  division  of  the  people  turies. 
in  five  classes,  with  their  respective  census,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  centuries^ — was  not   created  by  a 
single  legislator,  in  the  manner  in  which  modern  charters 
are  made  ;  but  that  it  was  the  final  result  of  an  historical 
development  which  precedes  the  commencement  of  trust- 
worthy  Koman   history — i.e.   the  time    of  the    consular 
government.*     It  is  impossible  to  ascertain   the  original 
sources  from  which  the   numbers  of  classes,  with  their 
centuries  and  the  census-sums  fixed  for  the  five  classes, 
are  taken.     Thus  much  we  may  safely  assert,  that  these 
numbers  and   divers,  other  particulars  given  by  the  his- 
torians are  not  drawn  from  the  pretended  'commentaries 
of  king  Servius  TuUius,'  as  was  readily  believed  by  an 
uncritical  age.^     This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
sums  of  the  census,  ranging  from  100,000  asses  down  to  a 
minimum  of   12,500  or  11,000  asses,  cannot  possibly  have 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  64.  *  See  vol.  i.  p.  67. 

•  The  commtntarii  Servi  Tulli  which  Livy  (i.  60,  4)  quotes  as  u  kind  of 
ch»irter  c^r  organic  law,  containing  the  groundwork  of  the  republican  constitu- 
tion. Vjelong  to  those  fictitious  documents  of  the  regal  period,  of  which  the 
Uge^  regies  and  the  cominentdrii  Numa  are  parts.  They  all  owe  their  origin  to 
a  comparatively  late  period,  are  certainly  not  older  than  the  decemviml  legis- 
lation, and  received  additions  and  tilteratious  from  time  to  time  until  they 
found  their  way  into  the  annals. 
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BOOK  been  very  old,  and  must  necessarily  have  been  frequently 
.—  ,  ,.  modified  with  the  growth  of  wealth,  the  introduction  of 
coined  money,  and  the  reduction  in  the  standard  of  value. 
Owing  to  the  scantiness  of  our  information  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  researches  of  historians  will  ever  succeed  in  trac- 
ing the  successive  steps  of  these  modifications.*  For  the 
political  history  of  Home  this  question,  though  not  alto- 
gether impertinent,  is  not  of  great  moment.  It  suffices 
on  the  whole  to  discover  the  character  of  this  element  in 
the  constitution  in  order  to  comprehend  its  influence  upon 
political  life,  and  this  character  is  established  with  suffi- 
cient clearness.  We  know  that  the  constitution  of  cen-. 
turies  at  first  formed  the  foundation  of  the  Roman 
military  system ;  that  all  the  citizens,  without  distinction 
of  rank,  were  divided  according  to  certain  property  quali- 
fications into  five  classes  5  that  military  service  and  war 
taxes  were  imposed  upon  them  in  proportion  to  their 
property,  and  that  their  share  in  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
depended  on  the  class  to  which  they  belonged. 
Clmnge  But  at  the  time  when  Livy  and  Dionysius  wrote  their 

vianconsti-  ^stories,  the  constitution  which  they  looked  upon  as  the 
tution.  Servian — i.e.  the  oldest  known  in  Rome— had  undergone  a 
change  which  had  made  it  more  democratic  than  it  had 
been.  We  are  not  informed  in  what  this  change  con- 
sisted. Hence  the  strange  circumstance  that  we  are 
better  acquainted  with  the  detail  of  the  political  organiza- 
tion of  Rome  at  the  time  of  the  legendary  king  Servius 
than  at  the  time  when  our  historians  lived  and  had  fre- 
quent opportunities,  as  Dionysius  relates,  of  seeing  the 
working  of  the  centuriate  assemblies,  of  watching  their 
proceedings,  and  of  studying  every  particular  of  their 
organization.  Whilst  they  enumerate  how  many  centuries 
of  the  first  class,  of  the  other  four  classes,  of  the  knights, 
smiths,  carpenters  and  musicians  had  the  right  of  voting 
before  the  commencement  of  the  republic,  and  how  high 
was  the  census  of  each  class,  they  do  not  tell  us  whether 

*  See  3ockh,  Metrologischc  Untersuchw^m,  p.  427  ff- 1  Scjivegler,  Romischc 
Geschichtc,  i.  p.  760  ff. 
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at  their  time  the  five  classes  still  existed,  how  manj'  cen-     CHAP, 
tunes  there  were,  what  was  the  position  of  the  knights,   >_    /  _.^ 


&c.,  and  whether  the  smiths'  and  carpenters'  centuries  had 
been  abolished  or  not.  They  relate  only  one  thing:  that 
the  constitution  had  become  more  democratic,*  and  that  it 
no  longer  corresponded  with  the  original  constitution  of 
Servius,  because  the  number  of  centuries  was  regulated 
in  a  certain  proportion  to  the  thirty-five  tribes,  whereas 
Servius  had  made  his  divisions  irrespective  of  the  four 
tribes  which  existed  in  his  time.* 

On  the  basis  of  these  vague  observations  and  a  few  Attempt* 
accidental   allusions   to   the   comitia   centuriata  in   Livy,  J^jne^he 
Cicero,  and  others,  attempts  have  been  made  since  the  nature  of 
revival  of  historical  science  to  find  out  the  nature  of  the  change. 
transformation  which  Livy  and   Dionysius  mention,  and 
at  what  time  it  took  place.     It  is  not  surprising  that  no 
positive  result  should  have  been  obtained,  for  the  mate- 
rials were  too  scanty.     On  the  form  of  the  later  comitia 
centuriata  modern  writers  hold,  in  the  main,  two  different 
opinions.     Niebuhr  ^  thought  he  might  conclude  from  the 
words  of  Livy  that  the  number  of  centuries  was  diminished 
by  the  reform  from  one  hundred  and  ninety-three  to  seventy 
centuries  of  infantry ;  *  that  these  seventy  centuries  were 
formed  of  the  thirty-five  tribes,  the  older  men  in  each 

*  Dionys.  iv.  21  :  oZros  6  KSafios  rov  ircKiitufiaTos  M  xoWhs  HUfitiyt 
y€yfits  ^vXarrSfifyos  6irb  'Poffialuy '  iy  8^  ro7s  KaB*  rinas  KfKiyrjrai  XP^^^^^  i^^^ 
fitrafi^fiXiirai  *if  rh  HrjfjLoriK^fpoVj  iiydyKais  ritrl  fiiatrBfU  <Vxwp«7s,  oif  ruy  \6xcoy 
tcaraKvOfyrwyf  iwit  r^s  K\ii<Ttooi  axnSty  ovk  frt  tV  &px^^<^  OKpifitiay 
^vKaT7o6ariSf  its  fyytay  ra7s  ipx'^'P*^^^^  avr&y  woWdKis  irap^y, 

*  Liv.  i.  43,  12:  Nee  mirari  oportet  hunc  ordinem  qui  nunc  est,  post 
expletas  quinque  et  triginta  tribus  duplicate  earum  numero,  centuriis  iuniorum 
seniomnique  ad  institutam  ab  Servio  Tullio  snmmam  non  convenire.  Quadri- 
fariam  enim  urbe  divisa  ....  partes  eas  tribus  appellavit  ....  neque  eae 
tribus  ad  centuriarum  distribution  em  numerumque  quicquam  pertinuere. 

*  Niebuhr,  Bom.  Gesch.  iii.  p.  382,  Germ.  e<lit. 

*  Livy's  words,  '  j>ost  expletas  quinque  et  triginta  tribus  duplicato  earum 
nufnfTO,*  refer  to  the  year  241  B.C.,  "when  the  number  of  tribes  was  increased 
to  thirty-five,"  the  maximum  it  ever  reached.  But  Niebuhr  fixes  the  reform  of 
the  (omitia  centuriata  in  the  year  304  B.C.,  when  the  number  of  tribes  was 
only  thirty-one.  According  to  his  hypothesis,  therefore,  the  number  of 
centuries  in  the  reformed  comitia  was  sixty-two,  and  rose  to  seventy  in 
241  B.C. 
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tribe  representing  one  century,  and  the  younger  men 
another.*  The  century  of  the  later  period  would  there- 
fore have  been  equal  to  half  a  tribe.  Niebuhr  further 
conjectured  that  to  these  seventy  centuries  of  infantry 
were  added  eighteen  centuries  of  knights,  consistinqf  of 
twelve  centuries  of  citizens  with  a  census  of  one  million 
asses,  and  six  patrician  centuries  without  a  property 
qualification. 

But  this  view  cannot  be  maintained,  because  it  takes 
no  notice  of  the  division  of  the  people  into  classes,  the 
most  essential  element  in  the  Servian  constitution.  Livy, 
speaking  of  the  difference  of  the  later  comitia  centuriata 
compared  with  those  of  Servius,  does  not  say  that  the 
classes  were  abolished,  but  merely  remarks  that  the  num- 
ber  of  centuries  had  been  changed  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  tribes  having  been  increased  to  thirty- five. 
Had  the  census  been  entirely  abolished  for  all  classes,  he 
would  surely  have  mentioned  it.  But  we  have  still  stronger 
evidence  that  the  classes  were  not  abolished  ;  for  in  seve- 
ral passages  of  later  writers  *  not  only  classes  are  men- 
tioned, but  actually  the  five  classes,^  so  that  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  they  continued  to  exist. 

Professor  Buschke*  is  therefore  right  in  maintaining 
that,  even  after  the  reform  of  the  centuries,  the  old  divi- 

*  Niebuhr's  opinion  is  that  in  the  reformed  centuries  the  patricians,  irre- 
spective of  their  census,  were  contained  in  the  sex  sttffragia,  or  knights' 
centuries  ;  that  the  plebeian  citizens  of  a  census  above  one  million  of  asses 
formed  the  other  twelve  centuries  of  knights  ;  and  that  the  remaimler  of  the 
citizens  who  had  less  than  a  million  of  asses  and  more  than  four  thousand 
asses  formed  twice  as  many  centuries  as  there  were  tribes:  in  304  B.C., 
accordingly,  62  centuries,  half  of  yw7*/<?r<y*  half  of  se?iiores;  after  241  b.c.  70 
centuries,  equally  divided  hetw een  juniores  and  seniorea. 

*  Sallust,  Jug.  86 :  Marius  interea  milites  scribere  non  more  maiorum 
neque  ex  classilius,  sed  uti  cuiusque  libido  erat  capite  cen«o8  plerosque. 
Comp.  Cicero,  2><f  legih.  iii.  19,  44,  Pro  Val.  Flacco,  7,  15,  De  Re^mh.  iv.  2: 
Quim  commode  oniines  descripti,  setates,  classes,  equitatus.  in  quo  suflTraeia 
sunt,  otiam  senatus.  The  Lex  Voconia  of  the  year  169  B.C.,  and  even  the  Lex 
Thona,  118  B.C.,  presuppose  the  existence  of  the  first  class. 

*  Cicero,  Academ.  prior,  ii.  23,  73  :  Quis  hunc  philosophuni  non  anteponit 
Cleanthi,  Chrysippo  reliquisque  inferioris  setatis?  qui  mihi  cum  illo  collati 
quint«j  classis  vivlentur. 

*  Pli.  E.  Huschkc,  Verfassung  dea  Servius  Tullius,  Ileidelberg,  1838,  pp. 
611-69a 
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sion  into  classes  was  preserved.     The  mode  in  which  this     CHAP. 
was  done  he  supposes  to  have  been  a  very  strange  one. 


He  makes  out  the  thirty -five  tribes  to  have  been  consti- 
tuted as  subdivisions  of  the  five  classes.  Ten  tribes 
formed,  he  thinks,  the  first  class  ;  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  classes  consisted  each  of  four  tribes  ;  and  the  fifth, 
of  thirteen.  Each  of  the  tribes  constitutes  one  centuria 
of  junior es  and  one  of  senior es.  By  adding  to  these  seventy 
centuries  the  old  eighteen  centuries  of  knights,  Huschke 
obtains  the  number  of  eighty-eight  centuries  for  the  re- 
formed comitia  centuriata.  No  conjecture  could  be  more 
arbitrary  and  fantastical  than  this.  There  is  no  evidence 
whatever  of  the  existence  of  tribes  organised  according  to 
property  qualifications,  and  the  number  and  arrangement 
of  these  tribes  which  Huschke  proposes  are  utterly  chi- 
merical. 

The  most  plausible  supposition  was  made  by  Octavins  Theory  of 
Pantagathus ;  *  but  this  also  is  based  upon  no  external  thus**^ 
evidence,  and  its  chief  recommendation  is  the  facility  with 
which  it  combines  the  centuries  with  the  thirty-five  tribes. 
Pantagathus  supposes  that  the  number  of  centuries,  which 
varied  very  much  in  the  five  classes  of  the  Servian  consti- 
tution (being  respectively  eighty,  twenty,  twenty,  twenty, 
thirty),  was  in  the  later  constitution  equalised  among 
all  the  classes,  so  that  there  were  seventy  centuries  in 
each  class.  These  seventy  centuries  of  each  class  fur- 
nished for  every  one  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  one  century 
for  the  older  men  and  one  for  the  younger.  All  the  five 
classes  contained,  therefore,  five  times  seventy,  or  three 
hundred  and  fifty  centuries.  Tf  to  these  are  added  eighteen 
centuries  of  knights,  the  sum  total  amounts  to  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-eight  centuries.  It  remains  uncertain 
whether  in  this  later  organization  there  were  also  cen- 
turies of  smiths,  carpenters,  and  musicians ;  but  this  is 
not  very  probable,  as  the  centuries  no  longer  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  army. 

*  The  conjecture  of  Pantagathus  is  communicated  in  a  note  by  Ursinus  to 
L\yy,  i.  43,  printed  iu  Drakenborch's  edition  of  Livy. 
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Ji^K>K  The  conjectnre  of  Pantagatlms  tasy  m  its  essential 

parts,  been  app^oTed  by  most  modem  inTestigifttorSy  and 


^trSte  ^f  ^®  ™*J^  accept  It  ad  on  the  whole  agreeing  with  the  Tague 
iliitf  allusions  of  Litt  and  DionTdas  to  the  axmitia  ceuiuricda 

*^"*^*'       of  the  latierr  period.     Bat  a  second  qnestioa  now  arises. 
At  what  time  did  the  new  order  of  things   originate? 
Out  authorities  do  not  gire  os  the  least  cine  to  answer 
this  qneffdon.  and  rerr  great  differences  of  opinion  con- 
seqaentlj  exist   among  modem   writers.     Gaesses  hare 
been  made  as  to  the  time,  ranging  from  the  abolition  of 
the  monarvrhT  t#>  the  last  rear  of  the  first  Panic  war — Le. 
from  olO  to  241  BX. — and  eren  bejond  this  period  to  the 
year  1 79  B.C.,  cf/T'^fvinq  a  space  of  more  than  three  hundred 
years,'  during  which  the  most  desperate  struggles  between 
patricians  aod  plebeians  were  fought  out.     All  through 
this  long  peri^yl  of  disturbance  and  excitement  we  hear 
not  one  word  of  a  dispute  concerning  a  reform  of  the 
comitia  centniruiia.     Whilst   the  plebeians   attacked  the 
prifileges  of  the  patricians  one  by  one,  and  gradually  ac- 
quired equal   rights,  they  apparently   submitted   to  the 
organization  of  the  centuriate  assembly,  which  so  much 
favoured  the  patricians  that  the  plebeians  found  it  im- 
possible for  a  long  time  to  effect  the  election  of  a  member 
of  their  body  as  a  magistrate,  even  after  they  had  obtained 
the  formal  right  of  election.     This  silence  is  so  eloquent 
that  the  reform  has  been  generally  believed  to  have  taken 
place  between  the  years  292  and  213  B.C.,  the  narrative 
of  which   period   has  unfortunately  been   lost  with  the 
second  decade   of  Livy's  work.      The   year   accordingly 
fixed  upon   for  the   reform,  not   without   some  internal 
probability,  is  the  year  241  B.C.,  because  in  this  year,  with 

>  It  hAS  been  soppoised  that  the  reform  of  the  centuries  took  place : — 1, 
soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  repablic;  2,  bj  the  legislation  of  the 
decemvirs ;  3,  soon  after  the  decemvintte ;  4,  in  the  censorship  of  Appins 
Claudius  and  C.  Plautius,  312  B.C.;  5.  in  the  censorship  of  Q.  Fabins  and  P. 
Decius,  804  b.c.  (this  is  Xiebuhr's  opinion) ;  6.  in  the  rear  241  b.c,  \rhen 
the  number  of  thirtj-five  tribes  was  completed  (this  i5  Mommsen's  opinion)  ; 
7,  in  the  censorship  of  L.  «£milinA  and  C.  Flaminius,  220  b.c.  ;  8.  in  the 
censorship  of  M.  Emilias  and  M.  Folvius,  179  &c.  See  Beckers  Handbuch 
dtr  rom,  AUertk,  ii«  3,  p.  30. 
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the  addition  of  the  two  last  tribes  (the  thirty-fourth  and  CHAP, 
thirtj'-fifth)  the  number  of  tribes  was  finally  closed.  This  ^'  , 
supposition  was  thought  to  be  more  than  any  other  in 
accordance  with  the  words  of  Livy,  in  which  he  explains 
the  number  of  centuries  in  his  time  as  being  based  upon 
the  thirty-five  tribes  complete,  and  compares  this  arrange- 
ment with  the  old  order  of  things.  Nevertheless,  though 
there  is  decidedly  some  weight  in  the  argument  derived 
from  the  loss  of  the  second  decade  of  Livy,  it  cannot  but 
be  considered  strange  that  no  other  record  of  so  radical  a 
reform  should  have  survived,  and  still  more  that  we  hear 
nothing  whatever  of  a  struggle  for  the  reform  which,  one 
would  think,  must  have  lasted  some  time.  This  circum- 
stance is  not  explained  by  the  remark  ^  that  this  much- 
talked-of  reform  appears  to  have  had  very  little  influence 
upon  the  inner  life  of  the  republic.  The  Romans  were 
too  conservative,  too  practical,  and  too  rational  to  take 
the  trouble  merely  for  the  sake  of  a  theory  or  a  whim  to 
change  the  form  of  a  venerable  and  tried  institution. 
We  must  seek  some  other  cause  for  the  silence  of  all  his- 
torians with  regard  to  the  reform  of  the  centuries,  and  it 
seems  that  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  conclude  that  it 
is  altogether  a  mistake  to  speak  of  the  reform  as  if  it  had 
been  effected  by  a  single  act  of  legislation. 

We  are,  on  the  contrary,  inclined  to  believe  that  the  The 
forms  of  the   Servian  constitution  did    not   remain  un-  ^^*I!^?i 
changed  from  the  time  of  its  first  establishment  until  gradual 
they  were  once  for  all  remodelled,  but  that  they  under-  ^°®* 
went  from  time  to  time  more  or  less  important  modifica- 
tions ;  in  fact,  that  they  were  periodically  adapted,  in  the 
growth  of  the  republic,  to  changing  circumstances  and 
requirements.     These  gradual  modifications  affected  the 
figures  of  the  census,  which,  as  is  universally  admitted, 
must  have  been  considerably  raised  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  were  not  expressed  in   money  until  very  late.^     They 
affected,  further,  the  mode  and  manner  of  making  the 
census,  of  determining  and  valuing  the  goods  which  were 

>  Mommsen,  Rom.  Gesch,  i.  823.  '  MommseD,  R'vm,  Geich.  i.  310. 

VOL.    IV.  C 
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BOOK     subject  to  it ;  they  produced  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
>- — /  ^^  centuries  in  the  fifth  class ; '  and  they  affected  the  supple- 


mentary centuries  of  workmen  and  capite  censi.   It  was  the 
business  of  the  censors  to  effect  such  changes,  of  course  in 
accordance  with  principles  recognised  or  enjoined  by  the 
senate,  to  cause  them  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  religious 
solemnity  of  the  Lustrum — i.e.  to  be  indirectly  approved 
by  the  people.     The  censors  had,  on  the  creation  of  new 
tribes,  the  task  of  incorporating  them  with  the  old  ones, 
%  and  of  distributing  the  new  and  the  old  citizens  among 
all  the  tribes  in  a  manner  required  by  the  political  wants 
of  the  state  in  general,  by  the  organisation  of  the  army, 
which  was  enlisted  according  to  tribes,  and  by  the  order 
of  the  popular  assemblies,  comitia  tributa  as  well  as  cen- 
turiata.^ 
Proportion         AH  this  is  admitted  and  subject  to  no  doubt.    Now,  the 
turiee  to  '  circumstance  that  the  later  order  of  centuries  did  not  agree 
the  classes,  ^jth  the  Order  established  by  Servius  is  most  easily  ex- 
plained by  the  hypothesis,  firstly,  that  the  Servian  con- 
stitution was  based  upon  the  twenty  tribes  existing  at 

>  It  seems  established  beyond  doubt  that  the  oldest  plan  of  the  numerical 
arrangement  of  the  centuries  was  symmetrical,  and  that  the  eighty  centuries 
of  the  first  class,  which  contained  all  the  patricians,  were  matched  by  eighty 
centuries  of  plebeians,  distributed  into  four  classes  of  twenty  centuries  each. 
The  increase  of  the  number  of  the  centuries  in  the  fifth  class  from  twenty  to 
thirty  was  a  departure  from  this  symmetry,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the  necessi- 
ties of  war,  which  drew  upon  the  most  numerous  class  of  citizens  for  a  larger 
contingent  of  troops.     See  vol.  i.  p.  68,  n.  1. 

'  In  drawing  up  the  list  of  citizens,  and  thus  periodically  modifying  the 
constituencies  of  the  electoral  districts,  the  censors  were  invested  with  all  but 
absolute  and  irresponsible  power,  and  acted  in  the  manner  in  which  king  Servius 
himself  was  supposed  to  have  acted.  The  formal  right  to  do  so  was  conferred 
upon  them  by  a  ^  ceniuriata  de  poiestate  censona.  They  were  not  called  upon 
to  justify  their  proceedings ;  no  other  magistrate  was  allowed  to  interfere  with 
them  by  intercession  or  obnuntiation ;  iu  fact,  they  had  full  dictatorial  power. 
Comp.  Lnnge,  Ebm.  Allfrth.  i.  670.  Even  after  their  retirement  from  office 
they  were  exempt  from  responsibility.  Mommsen,  Bom.  Siaatsrecht,  ii.  1. 
292.  Their  proceedings  were  not  always  very  regular,  nor  could  mistakes  and 
arbitrary  decisions  be  avoided.  But  these  decisions  were  final,  and  must  hiive 
been  so,  ais  otherwise  the  census  could  never  have  been  complete<l  in  the 
proper  time.  So  it  could  happen  that  strangers  were  wrongfully  included  in 
th**  list  of  citizens,  like  the  father  of  Perpenna,  the  consul  of  the  year  130  b.c 
Valerius  Max.  iii.  4,  5. 
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that  time,*  whereas  at  the  later  period  there  were  thirty-     chap. 
five  tribes;   and  secondly,  that  Servius  had  not  allotted         ; 


equal  numbers  of  centuries  to  all  classes,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  more  democratic  organisation  of  later  times,  but 
had  made  the  centuries  of  the  first  class  equal  in  number 
to  the  other  four.  The  innovation,  therefore,  of  which 
Livy  and  Dionysius  speak,  did  not  consist  in  an  adaptation 
of  the  centuries  to  the  tribes — for  that  had  existed  from  the 
first — but  in  a  new  apportioning  of  the  centuries  among  the 
five  classes.  We  are  not  informed  of  the  precise  rate  of  this 
apportioning.  Dionysius  says  only  that  the  new  arrange- 
ment was  of  a  more  democratic  nature.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  improbable  that,  as  Fantagathus  supposes,  an  equal 
number  of  centuries  was  allotted  to  every  class.  The 
number  seventy  suggested  by  Pantagathus  is  merely  con- 
jectural :  it  recommends  itself  only  by  its  internal  pro- 
bability. With  this  degree  of  probability  we  must  be 
satisfied ;  it  would  be  waste  of  time  were  we  to  speculate 
further  without  any  material  proofs  on  the  later  organisa- 
tion of  the  centuries. 

The  organisation  of  the  centuriate  comitia,  as  we  have  Popular 
just  shown,  was  for  many  ages  in  a  state  of  perpetual  ^the^° 
change  and  development,  like  all  other  Roman  institu-  J^iviun 
tions.     It  was  at  no  period  looked  upon  as  finally  settled  tjon. 
in    its    ultimate    form    and    unchangeable,   but    it  was 
periodically   adapted  to   the   shifting  conditions,  to  the 
growing  wealth,  numbers,  and  power  of  the  people.     But 
even  in  the  oldest  form  known  to  us,  the  form  ascribed  to 
king  Servius  Tullius  as  its  author,  it  has  already  reached 
a  degree  of  maturity,  of  completeness  and  refinement  of 
detail,  which  shows  that  it  must  have  gone  through  a  long 
period  of  development,  and  that  the  experience  of  many 
years  must  have  worked  to  give  it  its  shape.    The  common 
story  of   its  origin  is  therefore  utterly   incredible.     We 
cannot  believe  that  it  sprang  complete  and  perfect  from 
the  head  of  a  legislator ;  that  this  legislator  was  prevented 

»  Not,  as  Livy,  i.   43,  cA'idently  thinks,  on  four  tribes.    See  above,  p. 
13,  n.  2. 

c2 
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si'.^.H  frctm  canring  it  into  practice;  that  his  successor  ruled 
% — n_^  independently  of  it ;  and  that  on  his  expulsion  the  Bomans 
divw  it  forth  from  the  public  archire,  and  applied  it  to 
their  wants  in  the  emergency  of  a  revolution.  The  whole 
PTory  is  fantastic  and  absurd.  The  scheme  of  the  centuriate 
assembUeSj  without  any  doubt,  grew  slowly,  gradually,  and 
naturally  out  of  the  conditions  and  necessities  of  the  time ; 
and  as  it  had  not  been  called  into  existence  by  one  act  of 
legislation,  so  it  was  not  reformed  by  another  single  act  of 
legislation,  but  was  kept  in  working  order  and  repair,  and 
was  improved  and  enlarged  by  the  wisdom  of  genera- 
tion after  generation. 
DsctT  u  Simultaneously  with  the  gradual  division  and  weaken- 

**^      ing  of  the  power  of  the  chief  magistrates,  and  with  the 
establishment  of  the  tribuneship  and  the  comitia   inbutuy 
the  centuriate  comitia  lost  ground.     The  greater  part  of 
the  judicial  power  immediately  passed  over  to  the  tribes. 
Although    the    right    of    inflicting    capital    punishment 
remained    with   the   centuries,   the   so-called    comitiatus 
maximxiSj  yet  the  tribes  judged   all  minor  ofiences  and 
exercised  an  eflective  control  chieflv  bv  fines,  the  infliction 
of  capital  punishment  being  from   the  first  exceedingly 
rare.     With  the  establishment  of  the  lower  magistrates, 
from  the  sediles  downwards,  the  right  of  election  also  for 
these  offices  was  vested  in  the  tribes.     All  that  now  re- 
mained unimpaired  in  the  hands  of  the  centuries  was  the 
election  of  the  consuls,  censors  and  praetors,   and   their 
supreme  right  of  deciding  questions  of  war  and  peace.* 

*  With  regard  to  treaties  of  peace,  it  has  been  maintained  bv  Rubino 
f  V-iTfrvMckmniifn  iVr  r6m,   Verfasftmc.  ISSSk  p.  258  ff)  that  the  centuriate 

«  •  •  a 

c»-r.:zia  nerer  possessed  the  right  of  giring  or  withholding  their  sanction; 
*ha:  in  the  earlier  periods  dcvn  to  the  Samnite  vars  the  magistrates  and  the 
ccd\:e  vere  alone  competent  to  conclude  treaties  of  peace*  though  in  declara- 
tion? of  var  the  people  in  their  assemblies  of  centuries  had  to  be  consulted.  It 
Is  tr::*  tha:  in  the  earlier  ages  the  concurrence  of  the  c*>nturies  to  such  nego- 
tianis  is  not  mentioned,  and  that  the  statement  of  Dionvsius,  ir.  20,  who 
aflserts  tieir  constitutional  right,  is  not  of  great  weight :  but  we  must  bear  in 
TLiZii  that  the  tarrative  of  the  earlier  wars  is  rerj-  short,  that  the  consent  of 
ti*  ?«:-:ple  to  the  c-^n^Iusion  of  peace,  which  released  them  from  further  ser- 
Tiotf  azhi  bcrdena.  was  mostly  a  matter  of  ivurse.  and  needed  not  to  be 
spKiillj  mentiocked,  so  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  the  silence  of  the 
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If  this  right  appears  to  be  less   prominent   in  later     CHAP. 

times  than  at  first,  this  circumstance  is  explained  by  the  > /  ,^ 

extension  of  the  Roman  dominion.  As  long  as  the  wars  Effects  of 
that  had  to  be  waged  threatened  the  immediate  vicinity  gion^of 
of  the  town,  and  extended  no  further  than  Latium,  Koman 
Campania,  Samnium,  or  Etruria,  the  people  fully  compre- 
hended and  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  senate  and  the  magistrates.  But  when  the  theatre  of 
war  was  removed  to  countries  beyond  the  sea,  the  questions 
which  had  to  be  decided  were  no  longer  within  the  reach 
of  the  popular  comprehension,  and  the  approval  of  the 
actions  of  the  government  by  the  comitia  was  so  much  a 
matter  of  course  that  only  one  case  is  mentioned  of  a 
declaration  of  war  being  negatived ;  but  even  this  isolated 
opposition  was  soon  overcome  :  the  popular  resolution  was 
cancelled  and  the  policy  of  the  senate  obtained  the  appro- 
bation of  the  people.*  In  most  cases  the  annalists  no 
longer  thought  it  worth  while  to  mention  the  popular 
approval  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  senate,  and  nothing 
proves  more  clearly  the  complete  establishment  of  the  inile 
of  the  nobility  and  the  entire  absence  of  opposition  on  the 
part  of  the  people  than  the  circumstance  that  it  was 
possible,  nay,  apparently  easy,  for  the  senate  and  the 
nobility  to  carry  on,  year  after  year,  the  bloody  wars  in 
Spain  and  Northern  Italy,  which  were  so  oppressive  for 
the  people  and  lucrative  only  for  those  who  governed.  No 
opposition  was  oflFered,  and  scarcely  an  occasional  murmur 
of  discontent  was  heard  among  the  ranks  of  the  men  in 
the  centuriate  assemblies  who  formally  decreed  the  wars, 
and  who  in  reality  were  obliged  to  wage  those  wars  and 
pay  for  them  with  their  blood. 

m^'Hgre  annals.  It  is  therefore,  afler  all,  probable  that  the  centuries,  as  they 
had  to  be  consulted  before  war  was  declared,  had  also  the  corresponding  right 
of  approving  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

'  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  Macedonian  war,  in  200  b.c.  See  vol.  iii. 
p.  18.  Liv.  xxxi.  6,  3:  Kogatio  de  bello  Macedonico  primis  comitiis  ab 
omnibos  ferme  centuriis  antiquata  est.  After  the  consul  had  nuide  a  speech 
to  explain  and  recommend  the  senatorial  policy,  the  people  were  called  upon 
to  vote  again,  and,  as  Livy  says,  ch.  8,  1  :  In  suffragium  missi,  uti  rogarat, 
bellum  iuBseruot. 
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BOOK  With  regard  to  legislation,  the  comitia  centariata  lost 

. .-* .  even  more  of  their  ancient  authority  than  they  did  in  their 

Legisia-  influence  upon  foreign  affairs.  After  the  peace  between 
powers  of  patricians  and  plebeians  the  legislation  completely  passed 
^^^ . .  over  into  the  hands  of  the  comitia  tributa.  After  the 
Hortensian  law  (287  B.C.),  there  is  no  indication  of  laws 
having  been  passed  in  the  centuries.  In  the  fully-developed 
republican  constitution  we  can  therefore  regard  the 
comitia  centuriata  as  being  limited  on  the  whole  to  the 
election  of  the  highest  magistrates,  to  the  formal  decision 
in  questions  of  peace  and  war,  and  to  the  supreme  penal 
jurisdiction. 
Increasing  Whilst  the  public  action  of  the  comitia  centuriata  was 
ancTof  the  shrinking  within  narrower  limits,  the  assemblies  of  the 
comitia  tribes  gained  more  and  more  ground.  From  the  moment 
the  tribuneship  was  established  the  rights  of  the  plebeians 
steadily  increased,  and  with  them  grew  the  competency  of 
their  comitia.  On  the  foundation  of  the  leges  sacratw  the 
omnipotence  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  and  of  the 
decrees  of  the  plebeian  tribes  was  gradually  built  up.  The 
right  of  making  laws  binding  on  the  whole  people  was 
formally  granted  to  the  plebs  by  the  Publilian  law  in  the 
year  471  B.C.,  and  was  repeatedly  confirmed  after  the 
second  and  after  the  last  secession  by  the  laws  of  449  and 
287  B.C.*  With  the  last  of  these  laws,  the  Hortensian  law, 
the  long  struggle  of  the  two  classes  came  to  an  end,  and 
the  republic  reached  the  highest  development,  which 
carried  it  victorigusly  through  all  the  wars  for  the  do- 
minion of  the  world.     But  even  before  this  last  formal 

•  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  (Rhein.  Museum,  1873,  pp.  353-379)  that  the 
three  laws  which  conferred  on  the  tribes  the  full  right  of  legislation  for  the 
Roman  people — the  Lex  Valeria  Horatia  of  449  b.c.,  the  Lex  Publilia  of  339  B.C., 
and  the  Lex  Hortensia  of  287  b.c. — were  substantially  identical,  and  that  the 
Lex  Publilia  of  471  b.c.  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  foundation  or  original 
charter  of  all  these  laws  which  established  the  democratic  constitution.  I 
have,  moreover,  suggested  that  this  Publilian  law  of  471  b.c.  ought  to  be 
substituted  for  the  Publilian  law  of  339  b.c.  ;  that  the  latter  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  confirmation  or  extension  of  the  right  of  the  tribes  ;  that  it  ought  to 
be  struck  out  of  the  list  of  the  three  laws  affecting  the  legislative  rights  of  the 
plebeians  ;  and  that  it  was  only  inserted  in  this  list  by  a  mistake,  being  con- 
founded  with  the  Publilian  law  of  471  B.C. 
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acknowledgment  of  their  nn limited  competency,  the  comitui     CHAP. 
tributa  had  assumed  and  practically  exercised  the  right  of  ^ — J — - 
legislation  and  of  determining  the  actions  of  the  executive 
in   a  manner  corresponding  to   the  admitted  sovereign 
rights  of  the  people.     The  constitutional  development  of 
the  republic  is  principally  the  work  of  the  comitia  tributa. 
By  degrees  the  comitia  centuriata  now  retire  from  the  field 
of  legislation,  which  remains  in  undisputed  possession  of 
the  younger  and  more  democratic  assembly.     Public  law 
and  private  law  were  both  elaboi'ated  by  a  long  line  of 
plebiscites.  Thus  the  prerogatives  of  the  magistrates  were 
more  accurately  defined  by  the  Porcian  laws,  which  re- 
stricted their  power  of  inflicting  corporal  punishment ;  the 
age  requisite  for  filling  the  various  magistracies  in  suc- 
cession was  fixed  by  the  lex  annalis  of  the   tribune   L. 
ViJlius  (180  B.C.)  ;  the  number  of  quaestors  was  raised  to 
eight  (267  B.C.);  re-election  of  the  same  person  to  the 
censorship  was  prohibited  (265  B.C.);  diprmtor  peregrinus 
was  appointed  (probably  242  B.C.) ;  two  ptsetors  were  ap- 
pointed for   the  provinces   (227   B.C.);    the    number    of 
praetors  was  increased  to  six  (198  B.C.);  the  senators  were 
forbidden  to  engage  in  commercial  transactions  (219  B.C.). 
All  these  plebiscites  refer  to  public  law.     Of  the  large 
number  of  enactments  passed  by  the  assembly  of  tribes 
in    the   department    of   private    law    we    will    mention 
only  the  Voconian  law,  on  the  right  of   women  to  inherit 
property   (169  B.C.),  and  the   Sempronian  law  (193  B.C.), 
on  debts  contracted  by  allies.     The  great  change  effected 
in  the  mode  of  criminal  prosecutions  through  the  esta- 
blishment of  permanent   law-courts    (the  qucestiones  per- 
jtetucB)  is  also  attributable  to  the  comitia  tributa^  which  in 
the  year  149  B.C.  established  the  first  law-court  of  this 
kind  through  the  Lex   Calpurnia ;  and  thus  it  is  evident 
beyond  dispute  that  the  comitia  tributa  were  throughout 
the  whole  period  acknowledged  as  that  assembly  by  which 
the   Roman   people   exercised  their  sovereign  legislative 
rights. 

With  little  success,  also,  though  with  never  daunted 
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BOOK     zeal,  the  popular  legislators  endeavoured  to  improve  pub- 
.    ^^'  ^  lie  morality  by  a  series  of  luxury  laws^ — for  instance,  the 


Lex  Oppia  (215  B.C.),  which  will  be  discussed  lower  down. 
The  tribes  made  dispositions  affecting  the  state  property, 
as  we  see  by  a  law  (the  Plebiscitum  Lucre tium,  172  B.C.) 
regarding  the  farming  of  the  revenues  of  Campania. 
Nay,  even  matters  of  religion  and  public  worship  were 
settled  by  plebiscites ;  thus,  for  instance,  in  the  year  208 
B.C.  a  decree  of  the  tribes  introduced  the  Apollinarian 
games  in  Rome. 
KxecutiTe  Apart  from  this  extensive  legislative  power,  the  comi- 

thecomitia  tia  of  tribes  had  the  right  to  decide  in  all  questions  of 
of  tnbes.  administration  and  government.  In  conformity  with  the 
spirit  of  the  constitution,  the  people  entrusted  all  matters 
of  government  and  administration  to  the  magistrates 
elected  by  them,  who  were  assisted  by  the  senate  as  per- 
manent councillors.  It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the 
magistrates  would  carry  out  the  intention  of  the  people 
who  had  appointed  them.  It  was  therefore  advisable, 
whenever  there  was  any  doubt  concerning  the  popular 
inclination,  to  consult  the  will  of  the  people  in  important 
questions,*  and  thus  it  happened  that  the  Roman  tribes 
were  called  upon  to  take  an  actual  part  in  the  government 
in  a  manner  which  almost  threatened  the  permanence  of 
the  aristocratic  rule. 
c'oniluct  of  Of  all  the  more  important  political  decisions,  the  only 
policy.  one  which  remained  uncurtailed  in  the  hands  of  the 
comitia  centuriata  was  the  declaration  of  war.^     On  the 

'  The  cases  are  very  numerous  in  which  administratiro  questions  were 
decided  by  the  people  (Lange,  Bom.  AUerth.  ii.  p.  166,  629  ff.).  An  in- 
stance which  occurred  in  the  year  169  bc.  is  especially  instructive.  In  that 
year  Rutilius,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  attacked  the  censors  for  their  proceed- 
ings in  managing  the  public  contracts  and  the  collection  of  the  revenue.  He 
declared  he  would  ask  the  people  to  annul  the  censorian  contracta.  Liv.  xliii. 
16,  6 :  Kogatio  sub  unius  tribuui  nomine  promulg}itur,  qus  publica  vectigalia 
aut  ultro  tributa  C.  Claudius  et  Ti.  Sempronius  locHSsent,  ea  rata  locatio  ne 
esset ;  ab  integro  locarontur.  The  dispute  led  to  a  formal  impeachment  of  the 
censors,  which  was  a  violent  and  illegal  stretch  of  the  tribunician  power,  and 
caused  a  great  constitutional  conflict.  But  the  right  of  the  people  to  cancel 
an  administrative  measure  of  the  censors  was  not  questioned  by  anyone. 

*  See  above,  p.  20. 
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other  hand,  treaties  with  foreign  states  and  alliances  were 
generally  presented  for  approval  to  the  comitia  irihuta^^ 
whereby  the  final  decision  on  all  points  of  foreign  policy 
was  placed  in  the  power  of  this  assembly.  Closely  allied 
to  this  was  the  right  of  the  tribes  to  interfere  in  the  detail 
of  the  management  of  war,^  to  prorogue  the  imperium,^ 
nay,  even  to  confer  it  on  men  who  had  not  been  consuls 
the  year  before  or  at  all,^  to  allot  provinces  to  the  generals, 
and  to  mark  out  to  them  the  line  within  which  they  were 
authorised  to  command.  Thus  in  the  year  202  B.C.  Scipio 
by  a  decree  of  the  tribes  obtained  the  prolongation  of  his 
command  in  Africa  and  the  right  to  conclude  peace  with 
Carthage.^  Similarly  in  147  B.C.,  the  younger  Scipio  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Africa,  and  afterwards,  in  134  B.C., 
the  command  in  Spain,  by  an  extraordinary  decision  of 
the  assembly  of  tribes.^ 

There  was  one  department  in  which  the  share  of  the  Finance 
people  in  the  government  of  the  state  was  fraught  with  *°^ 

■*■  "  °  revenue. 

great  danger.  This  was  the  disposal  of  the  public  funds, 
the  use  to  be  made  of  the  ager  publicics,  the  sending  out 
of  colonies  and  the  provision  to  be  made  for  poor  citizens 
by  allotments  of  land.  Here  was  an  unsound  spot  in  the 
otherwise  healthy  organisation  of  the  Roman  common- 
wealth, and  here  the  irregular  manner  of  disposing  of 
public  property  produced  evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude. 

^  Lange  {Bom.  Alterth,  ii.  p.  632)  gires  a  complete  list  of  such  public 
treaties, 

*  Eren  in  the  critical  period  of  the  Hannibalic  war  tlie  popular  assembly 
of  the  tribes  ventured  to  meddle  directly  with  military  matters.  A  plebiscitum 
decreed  that  Minucius,  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  should  have  an  equal  com- 
mand with  the  dictator  Fabius.  Liv.  xxii.  25.  Polyb.  iii.  103,  106.  See 
vol.  ii.  p.  223. 

*  Liv.  xxvii.  22,  6.  In  the  prorogation  of  the  iraperium  the  annalists 
generally  omitted  to  mention  the  vote  of  the  people,  so  tliat  it  almost  appears 
that  a  decree  of  the  senate  alone  was  sufficient.  Compare  what  has  been  said 
above,  p.  21,  on  the  omission  by  the  annalists  of  the  co-operation  of  the 
comitia  in  treaties  of  peace. 

*  Liv.  xxiii.  80,  19  ;  xxvi.  2,  5.     See  Lange,  Rom.  AH,  i.  p.  629. 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  456.     Liv.  xxx.  27,  3  ;  xxx.  40,  9. 

*  Vol.  iii.  pp.  353,  403.  Liv.  epit.  51.  Valer.  Max.  viii.  15,  4.  Appian, 
lAhyc.m, 
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BOOK  The  custom  of  allowing  conquered  land  to  be  occupied  by 
- — r^ — '  the  first  comer  had  even  in  the  most  ancient  times  led  to 
abuse  on  the  part  of  the  lich,  and  to  the  oppression  of  the 
weak  and  poor.  The  agrarian  law  of  Licinius  ^  was  a  vain 
endeavour  to  restrain  the  rapacity  and  violence  by  which 
the  nobility  contrived  to  appropriate  to  themselves  the 
fruits  of  victory. 
Aiisence  The  patience  with  which  the  mass  of  the  commons 

ritioifto  submitted  to  the  selfish  and  even  illegal  proceedings  of 
the  nobles,  the  nobility  would  be  indeed  astonishing,  if  the  general 
course  of  events  did  not  show  that  there  was  no  organised 
political  opposition  to  the  rule  of  the  nobility  during  the 
whole  period  from  the  final  peace  between  patricians  and 
plebeians  to  the  time  of  the  Hannibalic  war.  In  this  long 
period  the  people  were  without  leaders ;  the  nobility,  united 
in  all  political  questions,  were  in  fact  all-powerful.  The 
legislative  omnipotence  and  sovereignty  of  the  people  was 
therefore  a  harmless  theory  which  did  not  interfere  vrith 
the  government  of  the  nobles,  at  least  so  long  as  no 
popular  leaders  stood  up  against  the  ruling  faction.  As 
soon  as  a  resolute  man  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
people  to  defend  their  material  interests,  the  rule  of  the 
nobility  would  be  overthrown,  unless  they  resolved  to 
oppose  by  force  the  right  guaranteed  to  the  people  by  the 
constitution.  This  time  seemed  to  have  arrived  when, 
shortly  before  the  Hannibalic  war,  a  resolute  statesman 
once  more  undertook  to  defend  the  cause  of  the  people. 
Career  of  Caius  Flaminius  was  the  first  who,  after  a  long  interval, 

Fiaminius.  offered  a  decided  resistance  to  the  hitherto  untroubled 
rule  of  the  nobility.*  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
senate,  he  proposed  and  carried  a  law  for  the  distribution 
of  the  coastland  of  Picenum  among  poor  settlers  ;  a 
measure  calculated  to  be  salutary,  not  to  the  poor  popu- 
lation alone,  but  to  the  whole  state.  This  policy  of  C. 
Flaminius  was  regarded  by  the  nobility  as  the  first  symp- 
tom of  a  decay  of  the  old   state  of  things,*  because   it 

>  Vol.  i.  p.  314  flf.  »  Vol.  ii.  pp.  12G,  194  ff. 

*  Poljb.  ii.  21,  8 :    Taiov  ^kttfuvlov  nhjii^  r^y  HyifMycryicaf  (the  agrarian 
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showed  that  a  serious  divergence  existed  between  theory     CHAP. 


I. 


and  practice,  and  that  if  constitutional  law,  as  it  stood,  ^ 
were  carried  out,  the  rule  of  the  nobility  would  be  swept 
away  to  be  replaced  by  a  democratic  government.  But 
the  rupture  did  not  now  go  deeper.  The  dreadful  Hanni- 
balic  war,  which  broke  out  immediately  after,  occupied 
the  entire  attention  of  Italy,  silenced  all  internal  disputes, 
and  united  the  whole  strength  of  the  nation  to  ward  off 
the  common  enemy.  Even  if  C.  Flaminius  had  not  been 
one  of  the  first  to  perish  in  that  bloody  war^  his  success 
as  a  demagogue  would  nevertheless  have  been  brought  to 
a  speedy  end.*  The  calamities  of  the  great  war  were 
then  followed  by  a  series  of  magnificent  conquests,  which, 
like  all  victories  in  antiquity,  brought  in  their  train  booty 
and  profit  to  high  and  low,  and  silenced  for  a  time  the 
desire  for  reforms,  until  at  last  successors  to  Flaminius 
were  found  in  the  Gracchi. 

K   we   consider   the    prominent   position    which   the  Incorpora- 
assembly  of  tribes  occupied  in   the  political  life  of  the  cltizens^tiT 
Koman  republic  as  the  embodiment  of  the  sovereignty  of  ^^^  tribes. 
the  people,  we  cannot  be  sdrprised  that  the  form  and 
constitution  of  this  assembly  should  be  the  subject  of  fre- 
quent political  agitation.     In  fact,  the  internal  struggles 
which  affected  the  constitution  of  the  republic  were  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  peculiar  organisation  of  the 
tribes.     We  hear  a  good  deal  of  their  periodical  reform, 
whilst  not  a  trace  is  perceptible  of  any  agitation  for  the 
reform   of  the  centuriate  comitia.     This  is  a   sufficient 
proof   that  the  latter  formed  no   longer  the  centre  of 
political  life.    From  the  time  of  the  censor  Appius  Claudius 
Caecus,  312  B.C.,*  the  question  was  repeatedly  agitated, 
whether  new  citizens  accruing  from  the  emancipation  of 

law)  fl<ntYn<rafjL€yov  K<d  iroXirciav,  ^y  8^  koI  'Ptofialois,  &s  liros  ctircty,  tpariov 
ipxny^y  /i)y  ytrivBai  Tfjs  iirl  rh  x^H^f  rov  8^/iiou  Stcurrpo^^f . 

*  A  similnr  postponement  of  reform  took  place  in  England  in  consequence 
of  the  wars  with  the  French  Republic.  William  Pitt  occupied  a  much  more 
domineering  position  in  the  councib  of  England  than  C.  Flaminius  did  at 
Home,  and  yet  he  dropped  all  ideas  of  reform  in  the  stress  of  war. 

»  Vol  i.  p.  433. 
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%'.''  Z     jslaves  or  otherwise  should  be  enrolled  in  the  four  eitv 
tribes,  or  in  the  country  tribes.     The  question  was  never 
fully  set  at  rest,  until  at  last  all  restrictions  which  sepa- 
rated Romans  from  non-Romans  gave  way,  and  the  whole 
flood  of  the  Italian  allies   was  poured  into   the  narrow 
limits  of   the   thirty-five   tribes.     The   policy  of  Appius 
Claudius  has  already  been  explained.*     As  the  republic 
increased   in   power  and   importance,  the   population  of 
Rome  also  grew  larger,  and  the  new  inhabitants,  whether 
descended  from  freedmen,  allies,  or  foreigners,  were  in 
every  respect,  social  as  well  as  economical,  on  an  equal 
footing  with   the   privileged   citizens,  without,  however, 
enjoying  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  therefore  without 
being  liable  to  perform  the  duties  of  citizens.     It   was 
impossible  to  turn  these  people  out  of  Rome,  and  it  was 
unwise  to  let  them  remain  in  the  state   as   a  perfectly 
strange   element.     In  one  way   or  another  they  had  to 
be  incorporated  with   the  state.     The  prejudice  against 
strangers,  who  were  regarded  as  a  meaner  and  inferior 
race,  had  to  be  overcome :  they  had  in  some  way  to  be 
recognised  as  citizens.     If  the  comitia  of  centuries  had 
been  the  only  popular  assembly,  it  is  probable  that  no 
difficulty   would  have  arisen.      The   new   citizens  would 
have  been  distributed  according  to  their  property  among 
the  five  classes,  and  they  could  hardly  have  gained  any 
preponderance  over  the  old  citizens  or  even  a  dispropor- 
tionate influence.     But  the  greatest   power  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  comitia  tributa^  and,  as  in  the  tribes  votes 
were  counted  by  heads,  it  was  a  serious  risk  to  receive 
a  number  of  strangers  dwelling  in  the  town  in  such  a 
manner  among  the  citizens  that  they  should  be  inscribed 
as  voters  among  all  the  tribes.  *    Of  the  members  of  the 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  435. 

'  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  though  the  division  of  the  people  into 
trilnNi  WHf  originally  based  upon  actual  residence,  so  that  each  tribe  was  made 
up  tA  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  district,  change  of  residence  did  not  involve 
A  i'hAnga  of  tribe,  and  that  accordingly  in  course  of  time  the  tribes  lost  the 
cbftncter  of  local  divisions,  and  the  same  quarter  of  the  town  might  contain 
b«n  of  each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes. 
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country  tribes,  a  small  number  only  lived  near  enough  to     CHAP, 
the  town  to  attend  the  frequent  political  meetings.     The    ._    /   __^ 


inhabitants  of  the  more  distant  villages,  if  they  had  not 
abundant  leisure — i.e.  if  they  were  not  wealthy — were 
mostly  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  their  right  of  citizen- 
ship in  the  comitia.  If,  therefore,  the  numerous  inmates 
of  the  city,  without  changing  their  domicile,  had  been 
entitled  to  act  as  voters  in  all  the  tribes,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  scanty  voices  of  the  country  population  would  have 
had  little  or  no  influence  in  forming  a  majority  in  each 
tribe.  The  shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  and  artisans  of  the 
city,  would  in  fact  have  represented  the  Eoman  people  in 
the  thirty-five  tribes,  and  their  votes  would  have  out- 
numbered those  of  the  peasantry,  the  true  backbone  of 
the  nation. 

This  result  was  surely  not  desirable,'  and  we  cannot  The  regia- 
blame  as  obstinate  aristocrats  those  statesmen  who  urged  ^^1^°  ^^ 
that  the  less  respectable  portion  of  the  citizens,  which  was 
recruited  from  strangers  and  freedmen,  and  knew  nothing 
of  agriculture,  should  be  restricted  in  their  votes  in  order 
that  the  original  character  of  the  people  depending  mainly 
upon  agriculture  might  be  preserved.  This  object  Quintus 
Fabius  gained  in  304  B.C.,  as  we  have  seen  above,*  by 
limiting  the  new  citizens  to  the  tribes  within  the  town. 
In  spite  of  their  preponderance  in  numbers,  they  had 
therefore  only  four  out  of  thirty-one  tribal  votes  at  their 

*  In  England  the  constitution  does  not  give  to  the  population  of  London 
and  the  other  large  towns  a  number  of  representatires  corresponding  to  their 
numerical  importance.  In  the  continental  constitutions  which  have  not 
grown  up  gradually,  but  been  made  artificially,  representation  is  regulated 
entirely  by  numbers,  so  that  Paris  and  Berlin  send  more  deputies  than  large 
country  districts.  Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  fairness  of  the  democratic 
demand  that  the  large  towns  should  have  a  share  in  the  legislation  propor- 
tionate to  their  population,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  Roman  system 
of  direct  voting  in  national  comitia  of  the  whole  people  could  ever  be  intro- 
duced again  nobody  would  propose  that  the  vote  of  the  different  divisions  of  a 
country  should  be  given  by  members  of  these  divisions  residing  in  the  capital. 
Such  a  mode  of  voting  would  make  the  capital  really  absolute  mistress  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  so  it  was  in  Kome  under  the  regulation  which  allotted  the 
freedmen  as  new  citizens  to  all  the  tribes. 

«  Vol.  i.  p.  436. 
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— -r^ — ^  great  in  the  country,  and  as  those  living  at  a  distance 
could  not  take  part  in  the  political  life  unless  they  were 
rich,  the  !Eoman  tribes  became  more  and  more  aristocratic 
in  their  practical  working,  although  in  principle  their 
organisation  was  thoroughly  democratic.  This  circum- 
stance explains  to  a  certain  extent  the  good  under- 
standing between  the  tribes  and  the  ruling  nobility.  There 
was  no  opposition  and  no  jealousy.  Tear  after  year  the 
tribes,  under  the  influence  of  the  nobility,  appointed  for 
tribunes  of  the  people  men  who  were  acceptable  to  the 
nobility,  and  these  tribunes  were  the  agents  through  whom 
the  senate  laid  their  propositions  for  laws  and  administra- 
tive measures  before  the  i>eople  to  be  approved  or  rejected 
by  them.  A  certain  rule  and  practice  was  thus  worked 
out  convenient  to  both  parties.  Where  there  is  no 
opposition  based  on  principles,  there  is  no  violent  excite- 
ment in  political  life.  The  assemblies  for  elections  and 
laws  were  rarely  numerously  attended.  It  would  seldom 
happen  that  out  of  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  citi- 
zens, a  few  thousand  attended  the  meetings ;  on  ordinary 
occasions  a  few  hundred  would  represent  the  whole  people, 
and  this  was  suflScient  so  long  as  the  people  were  convinced 
that  the  senate  and  the  magistrates  would  take  measures 
of  which  the  public  opinion  approved.^ 
Political  A  clear  proof  of  the  diminished  influence  of  the  comitia 

anceof  the  ^^  centuries  is  the  fact  that  the  Roman  historians  have 
comitia  of  ^q^  thought  necessary  to  detail  or  even  to  refer  to  the 
nature  of  the  changes  which  in  course  of  time  must 
necessarily  have  taken  place  in  their  organisation  and 
which,  according  to  Livy  and  Dionysius,^  actually  did  take 
place.  This  proof  becomes  still  stronger  when  the  same 
historians    inform    us    that    the    reforms  of  the   tribes 

*  The  number  of  tribes  was  at  that  time  thirty-one. 

'  According  to  Cicero,  Pro  Sestio^  61,  109,  it  happened  sometimes  that 
hardly  five  citizens  in  a  tribe  appeared  to  give  their  vote:  Leges  sa'pe  viJemus 
ferri  multas.  Omitto  eas,  quse  feruntur  ita  vix  ut  quini,  et  hi  ex  alia  tribu,  qui 
suf^Agium  ferant,  reperiantur. 

»  Abo?e,  p.  13. 
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occasioned  repeated  and  violent  struggles,  which,  as  we     CHAP. 


I. 


shall  see  hereafter,  became  more  violent  after  the  time  of  >, 
the  Gracchi,  and  led  to  a  complete  transformation  of  the 
whole  of  Italy  into  one  single  community  of  Eoman 
citizens.  We  see,  then,  in  these  facts  a  confirmation  of  the 
old  law  of  development — namely  this,  that  from  the  very 
first  secession  of  the  plebeians  it  was  this  part  of  the 
Komau  people,  organised  in  the  comitia  tributay  and  acting 
under  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  to  which  the  develop^ 
ment  of  the  constitution  is  principally  due. 

It  is  quite  characteristic  of  this  assembly  of  the  tribes  The 
that  the  question  was  never  raised  whether  the  patricians  tribes  and 
should  be  admitted  to  them.  It  never  occurred  to  the  ^^^' 
Romans  that  it  was  legally  possible  or  even  conceivable 
for  a  patrician  to  vote  in  these  plebeian  assemblies,  any 
more  than  for  patricians  to  be  elected  tribunes  of  the 
people.  The  assemblies  of  tribes  have  always  been  purely 
plebeian.^  But  if  the  patricians  were  excluded  from  them 
without  ever  demanding  admission,  this  was  not  the  case 
with  another  class  of  the  population  who  were  not,  like 
the  patricians,  doomed  to  die  out,  but  who  on  the  contrary 
threatened  to  grow  more  numerous  than  the  genuine 
Bomans.  This  class  consisted  of  those  citizens  who  did 
not  enjoy  the  full  civic  rights  {cives  sine  8uffragio\  a  class 
in  which  the  old  contrast  between  plebeian  and  patrician 
citizens  was  renewed  on  a  larger  scale,  and  whose  struggle 
for  equal  rights  clearly  shows  that  in  the  development  of 
the  republic  the  same  principles  were  at  work  at  later 
periods  which  we  can  observe  in  the  first. 

A  jealous  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  the  rights  of  Citizens 
citizenship  was  quite   in   agreement   with   the   religious  foreigners, 
groundwork  of  the  ancient  state.  Foreigners  could  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  national  worship,  and  were  therefore  legally 
incapable  of  taking  any  share  in  the  civil  government  of 

*  Attempts  have  been  made  by  Niebuhr,  Gottling,  and  others  to  fix  the 
time  when  the  patricians  were  received  as  members  into  the  plebeian  tribes, 
which  reception  was  assumed  to  be  an  undoubted  fact.  Compare  the  author's 
paper,  '  Die  Elntwickelung  der  Tributcomitien,'  in  the  Bheinische  Museum^ 
1873. 
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birth.     The  weight  of  this  objection  to  foreigners  as  a  class 


of  men  necessarily  excluded  from  the  national  worship 
was  exhibited  in  the  opposition  which  the  patricians  made 
when  the  plebeians  claimed  equal  rights.     It  was  argued 
by  the  former  that  plebeians  could  not  possibly  share  in 
the  axispicia.     This  argument  seemed  for  some  time  un- 
answerable.    Yet,  however  important  religious  considera- 
tions may  be,  material  requirements  cannot  be  for  ever 
set  aside  by  them.   When  resistance  to  social  and  political 
reforms  is  too  stubborn,  the  desire  for  reform  changes  into 
the  necessity  of  revolution.     In  Rome,  fortunately,  reason 
gained  the  victory  over  religious  and  political  prejudices, 
and  the  plebeians  obtained  their  full  right  of  citizenship ; 
they  entered  but  did  not  destroy  that  community  of  sacred 
and   profane   rights   from   which    they   had    long    been 
excluded.     Their  victory  over  religious  prejudices,  com- 
bined with  the  progress  of  civilisation  and  the  influence 
of  Greek  enlightenment,  gradually  caused  religion  to  lose 
its   former   influence   on   constitutional   questions.      The 
political  struggles  which  followed  no  longer  depended  on 
religious  considerations.     They  were  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  the  disputes  between  patricians  and  plebeians. 
The  old  parties  had  been  opposed  to  each  other  as  two 
distinct    corporate    bodies.      The   struggle   was    violent 
because  the  whole  mass  of  the  plebeians  were  engaged 
in  it  as  an  undivided  party.     It  was  terminated  and  finally 
closed  when  the  plebeians  gained  their  demands,  because 
none  of  them  were  excluded  from  the  fruits  of  victory, 
and  none  were  left  outside  those  barriers  which  had  been 
forced.     On  the  other  hand,  the  dispute  which  was  now 
commencing  for  admission  to  the  full  rights  of  citizenship 
was  renewed  each  time  after  the  demands  of  one  set  of 
claimants  had  been  satisfied,  because  an  agency  was  at 
work  wbich  continually  supplied  new  candidates  for  the 
*'jj\ii\^ti\  rights. 
^Citwiui^  'J*lji«  a;rency  was  slavery,  the  source  to  which  so  many 

•**^*^***   nAi<'jix\  d^^'fects  of  ancient  life  in  its  social,  political,  and 


^ 
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moral  aspects  are  due.     The  emancipation  of  slaves  was     CHAP. 

the  safety-valve  for  a  society  based  npon  slavery.     It  pro-   « , — ^ 

duced  a  class  of  people  intermediate  between  citizens  and 
foreigners,  between  those  who  enjoyed  full  rights  and  those 
who  enjoyed  none ;  but  it  was  a  population  which  could 
not  remain  long  in  that  position  without  endangering  the 
safety  of  the  state.  The  freedmen  and  citizens,  on  an 
equal  footing  in  economical  and  private  aflFairs,  gradually 
became  so  closely  united  that  it  was  not  wise  pr  even 
possible  to  maintain  political  distinctions  between  them. 
Statesmen  who  recognised  this  could,  without  being 
demagogues,  receive  the  freedmen  as  citizens  in  order  to 
combat  that  conservative  spirit  which  would  have  barred 
out  all  new  comers  from  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  old  " 

citizens.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  what  was  necessary  to 
the  state  caused  men  of  different  political  opinions  to  unite 
in  the  wish  to  add  fresh  blood  to  the  Roman  community  by 
admitting  new  citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  by  converting 
internal  enemies  into  friends.  It  was  only  in  the  manner 
and  degree  of  such  innovations  that  different  tendencies 
and  views  manifested  themselves;  hence  the  periodical 
changes  and  additions  made  to  the  body  of  citizens,  though 
on  the  whole  tending  in  one  direction,  exhibit  during 
several  centuries  perceptible  fluctuations. 

So  long  as  the  number  of  slaves  in  Rome  was  limited,  The  freed- 
as  was  the  case  not  only  in  the  time  of  the  kings  but  the  tribes. 
down  to  a  late  period  in  the  republic,  numerous  emanci- 
pations were  out  of  the  question,  and  the  number  of  freed- 
men consequently  could  not  increase  to  any  considerable 
extent.^      It   must,    therefore,    be    an    anachronism,   so 

*  It  has  been  erroneously  inferred  from  the  lex  Manlia  of  337  b.c.  that 
even  at  that  comparatiTcly  early  period  there  must  have  been  at  Rome  a  great 
number  of  slaves.  The  lex  Manlia,  which  was  passed  on  the  motion  of  the 
consul  in  the  camp  of  the  Roman  army  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  imposed  a 
tax  {vicesima,  or  five  per  cent.)  on  the  price  of  liberated  slaves.  This  extra-  ' 
ordinary  prf>cedure,  which  was  never  repeated,  can  be  explained  only  on 
the  supposition  that  the  army  of  Manlius  made  an  unusmil  and  unexpected 
number  of  prisoners,  who,  as  was  often  the  case,  were  at  once  ransomed  by 
their  countrymen,  and  not  carried  to  Rome  as  slaves.  The  consul  might  have 
reserved  the  whole  ransom  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.    Instead  of  doing  this, 

VOL.   IV.  T> 
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w  , '  -^  speak,  even  in  the  regal  period,  of  masses  of  freedmen  being 
enrolled  in  the  city  tribes.  These  writers  imagined  the 
state  of  affairs  which  existed  in  their  time  to  be  nearly  as 
old  as  the  Boman  commonwealth  itself,  and  they  ascribed 
unhesitatingly  to  Servius  TuUius  the  first  measure  for 
enrolling  liberated  slaves  among  the  tribes.  Even  in  the 
first  century  of  the  republican  period  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  a  great  increase  took  place  in  the  number 
of  slaves,  nor,  consequently,  of  freedmen.  It  was  not  until 
the  destruction  of  Veii  ^  that  a  change  was  brought  about, 
and  only  in  the  course  of  the  Samnite  wars  that  the 
number  of  prisoners  of  war,  and  therefore  of  slaves  and 
freedmen,  could  swell  so  as  to  affect  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  Rome.  At  the  same  time  these  most  destruc- 
tive and  sanguinary  wars  reduced  the  number  of  Boman 
citizens,  and  it  was  therefore  a  wise  measure  most  appro- 
priate to  the  time  when  in  the  year  312  B.C.  the  censor 
Appius  Claudius  inscribed  in  the  rolls  of  the  tribes  all  the 
freedmen  then  existing,  thereby  granting  them  full  rights 
of  citizenship.^  To  all  appearance  this  was  the  first  time 
that  freedmen  were  received  in  any  great  numbers  among 
the  citizens.  Plutarch  ^  says  this  explicitly ;  but  even  if 
we  attach  little  weight  to  his  words,  yet  the  fact  is  not  the 
less  certain  because  of  its  intrinsic  probability  and  the 
absence  of  all  evidence  to  the  contrary.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  Appius  Claudius  that  we  must  ascribe  the  first  step 
taken  in  that  internal  transformation  of  the  body  of 
Boman  citizens  which  was  caused  by  the  periodical  ad- 
mission of  freedmen.  His  reform,  however,  was  of  short 
duration.  It  is  true  the  new  citizens  were  never  agrain 
deprived  of  their  rights,  but  Quintus  Fabius,  the  censor 
for  the  year  304  B.C.,  confined  the  whole  of  tliem  within 

he  allowed  his  army  to  keep  the  money  as  booty,  binding  thorn  only  by  a  law, 
passed  on  the  spot,  to  pay  into  the  public  exchequer  a  tax  of  fire  per  cent.  This 
event,  thpreforo,  is  no  proof  of  the  large  extension  of  slavery  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B  c.  but  rather  of  the  reverse. 

*  DioTiys.  iv.  22.     Zonaras,  vii.  9.  *  Compare  vol.  i.  p.  252. 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  435.  *  Plutarch,  Poplicola,  7. 
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the  four  city  tribes,  thus  clearing  the  country  tribes  of  the  CHAP, 
town  population  recently  received  into  them.  This  was  a  _  /  ^ 
measure  of  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  country 
tribes  were  thus  enabled  to  preserve  their  original  cha- 
racter of  rural  districts,  containing  chiefly  the  peasantry 
which  was  under  the  influence  of  the  great  landed  pro- 
prietors. The  four  city  tribes,  on  the  other  hand,  con- 
tained the  great  mass  of  tradespeople,  artisans,  and  the 
poorer  classes  generally.  Now  for  the  first  time  a  dififer- 
ence  in  rank  was  established  between  the  town  and 
country  tribes,  and  the  latter  declared  to  be  superior  to 
the  former,  whereas  previously  the  town  districts,  where 
the  noblest  Romans  resided,  were  held  to  be  at  least  as  re- 
spectable as  those  of  the  country.* 

It  was  not,  however,  regarded  as  a  rule  by  succeeding  The 
censors  that  the  new  citizens  should  be  limited  to  the  four  ^n^**^he 
tribes  within  the  city  of  Rome.  The  freedmen,  increasing  freedmcn. 
in  numbers  from  census  to  census,  were  received  among 
the  citizens  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  by 
Appius  Claudius,  so  that  shortly  before  the  Hannibalic 
war  there  were  freedmen  as  new  citizens  in  every  tribe. 
This  state  of  things,  which  could  not  but  undermine  the 
aristocratic  and  truly  Roman  character  of  the  country 
tribes  and  place  all  the  power  in  the  hands  of  the  towns- 
people, was  put  an  end  to,  not  by  a  stubborn  aristocrat, 
but  by  the  much-abused  popular  leader  Cains  Flaminius, 
the  far-sighted  statesman  who  strove  to  give  fresh  life  to 
the  Roman  peasantry,  and  new  vigour  to  the  state  by  ex- 
tensive distributions  of  land  in  the  district  of  Picenum, 
which  had  been  conquered  from  the  Gauls.^  Flaminius, 
during  his  censorship  (223  B.C.),  again  limited  the  new 
citizens  (but  probably  only  those  received  by  him,  not 
those  entered  in  the  country  districts  since  the  time  of 
Quintus  Fabius)  to  the  four  city  tribes.^     By  this  means 

»  O^mp.  vol.  i.  p.  434,  note  3.  ^  Vol.  ii.  pp.  126, 195. 

*  It  was  from  these  four  city  tribes  that  in  217  b.c.  an  txercitas  ttrbanns 
▼a8  raised  as  well  as  soldiers  for  the  fleet.  Apparently  it  was  the  intention  c^f 
Quintus  Fabius,  and  of  all  the  censors  who  restricted  the  new  citizens  to  the 
city  tribes,  that  the  soldiers  levied  from  them  should  be  employed  for  such 
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he  followed  the  example,  not  of  the  innovating  demagogue 
Appius  Claudius,  but  of  the  cautious  conservative  Fabius, 
who  for  his  wise  measure  is  said  to  have  received  the 
surname  Maximus.^ 

The  Hannibalic  war  interrupted  measures  of  a  similar 
character.  We  hear  nothing  of  further  reforms  in  the 
organisation  of  the  tribes,  and  therefore  we  may  conclude 
that  the  practice  established  by  Flaminius  was  followed 
by  succeediag  censors,  and  that  the  freedmen  who  were  re- 
ceived from  time  to  time  remained  restricted  to  the  four 
city  tribes.  An  additional  proof  of  this  is  furnished  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  course  of  the  Hannibalic  war  we  hear  re- 
peatedly of  city  legions  which  must  have  been  formed  of 
these  new  citizens.  A  further  confirmation  of  this  view  is 
the  motion  which  the  tribune  Quintus  Terentius  Culleo 
laid  before  the  tribes  in  the  year  189  B.C.,  and  which,  as  it 
appears,  contained  the  first  regulation  by  a  distinct  law  for 
the  reception  of  freedmen  into  the  tribes.  This  law  of 
Terentius  is  known  to  us  only  from  a  brief  mention  ia 
Plutarch,'  and  therefore  we  do  not  know  its  tendency  and 
contents  accurately.  But,  as  it  appears  to  have  been 
called  forth  only  by  the  rule  which  had  been  observed  since 
the  time  of  Flaminius,  and  which  restricted  the  freedmen 
to  the  four  city  tribes,  it  probably,  in  opposition  to  this 
rule,  provided  that  the  policy  of  Appius  Claudius  was  again 
to  bo  adopted,  and  that  new  citizens  should  be  admitted 
into  all  the  tribes. 

This  is  rendered  still  more  probable  by  the  report  of  a 
stop  taken  by  the  censors  Lepidus  and  Fulvius  in  the  year 
1 71>  B.C.,  ten  years  later.  These  censors,  it  appears,  applied 
the  law  of  Terentius  in  a  modified  form ;  they  admitted 


•\ 


fxtrAoniiimry  sorvioos  fts  the  dofonco  of  the  city,  as  a  reserve  force,  and  for 
manning  tho  iWt,  vhcroiw  Appius  Claudius,  and  those  of  his  successors  who 
in9oril>od  the  fVocdmon  in  all  tho  tribes  indiscriminate! j,  wished  to  make  no 
Kuoh  distinction,  but  to  raise  the  military  force  equally  from  all  the  tribes. 

*  This,  howovor.  i***  a  mistake,  a«  apjH^ars  from  Polybius,  iii.  87,  6.  The 
apivryphal  statement,  r«'peated  by  most  historians,  shows  in  what  light  the 
|H)lioy  of  Fabius  apj>e;vnHl  to  the  later  politicians  of  the  aristocratic  party. 

«  Plutarch.  FUimin.  18. 
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freedmen  to  all  the  tribes,  but  allowed  themselves  to  be  CHAP, 
guided  by  principles  of  policy  and  expediency,  not  by  .,  /  ,^ 
mere  chance  or  caprice.  It  is  not  known  on  what  prin- 
ciples the  censors  had  hitherto  acted  in  distributing 
the  new  citizens  among  the  tribes.  Perhaps  Appius 
Claudius  and  his  successors  entered  each  freedman  into 
the  tribe  to  which  his  former  master  belonged;  per- 
haps they  portioned  them  out  to  the  different  tribes  in 
equal  numbers.  Nothing  is  reported  on  this  subject 
before  we  arrive  at  the  censorship  of  Lepidus  and  Fulvius, 
179  B.C.  Of  these,  however,  Livy  tells  us*  that  they  dis- 
tributed the  voters  among  the  tribes  according  to  rank 
{generibus  hominum),  legal  claims  (cavMs),  and  occupation 
{quwstibus).  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  Terentius 
Culleo  had  proposed  to  admit  the  freedmen  to  all  the 
tribes,  but  that  the  censors  Lepidus  and  Fulvius,  conform- 
ing to  this  law  in  general,  had  made  the  admission  to  a 
country  tribe  dependent  on  certain  conditions  {causcB)^ 
such  as  a  fixed  amount  of  landed  property.  Whoever 
could  not  comply  with  these  or  similar  conditions  was  pro- 
bably not  admitted  by  the  censors  to  the  country  tribes. 
Whoever  carried  on  a  craft,  business  or  trade,  was  placed 
in  a  town  tribe.  Such  regulations  of  course  did  not  affect 
those  Boman  citizens  whose  rights  dated  from  an  earlier 
period.  We  are  prevented  from  speaking  with  absolute 
certainty  of  the  measure  taken  by  the  censors  in  179  B.C., 
by  the  brevity  and  obscurity  of  the  notice  which  we  have 
received  on  this  point ;  but  that  it  related  to  the  disputed 
question  of  the  distribution  of  new  citizens  among  the 
tribes  is  evident,  not  only  from  the  words  themselves,  but 
also  from  the  historical  connection  in  which  they  appear. 

*  Liv.  xl.  61,  9:  Mutarunt  suffragia  regional imque  generibus  hominum 
cansisque  ct  qusestibus  tribns  descripsenint.  This  passage,  on  the  proper 
interpretation  of  which  so  much  depends,  is  by  no  means  clear,  and  has 
puzzled  every  commentator  of  Livy.  By  qu<rsiics  he  could  only  have  under- 
stood trade  or  profession ;  but  the  other  two  terms,  genera  homvium  and  caustp^ 
are  very  vague,  and  admit  of  a  variety  of  explanations.  Perhaps  Livy  simply 
copied  the  words  from  an  older  writer,  and  purposely  avoided  more  precise 
expressioDB  because  be  was  in  doubt  of  the  exact  meaning  himself. 
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BOOK  But  this  arrangement  by  no  means  settled  the  long- 

V ,J .  disputed  question.     Ten  years  later,  in  169  B.C.,  we  find 

sii^^f'  ^^^  censor  Tiberius  Sempronins  Gracchus,  the  father  of 
Gracchus,  the  two  great  i)opular  leaders,  attempting  to  overthrow 
entirely  the  j)olicy  which  had  been  adhered  to  for  so  long 
a  time  with  regard  to  the  admission  of  freedmen  to  the 
citizenship.  He  actually  meditated  refusing  the  rights  of 
citizenship  to  those  who  had  gained  their  freedom  since 
the  last  census,  and  even  tried  to  take  it  away  from  those 
who  had  obtained  it  before.  On  this  subject  he  engaged 
in  a  dispute  with  his  colleague,  Appius  Claudius,  a  worthy 
descendant  of  the  great  statesman  of  the  Samnite  wars, 
who  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  necessity  of  an  amalga- 
mation of  old  and  new  citizens.  After  a  violent  quarrel, 
the  two  censors  came  to  an  understanding  that  every 
freedman  who  had  a  son  of  more  than  five  years  of  age 
should  remain  in  the  tribe  in  which  he  had  been  entered 
by  the  last  censors ;  that  the  owners  of  landed  property  of 
upwards  of  30,000  sesterces  in  value  should  be  entered  in 
the  country  tribes ;  all  other  freedmen,  however,  in  one  of 
the  four  city  tribes — namely,  the  tribus  Esquilina,  which 
was  decided  upon  by  lot.*  The  old  principle  of  the  Ser- 
vian constitution  of  centuries  was  thus  acknowledged  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  tribes.  The  influence  of  the 
poorest  class  of  people  was  restricted  to  a  minimum,  and 
those  freedmen  who  gave  proofs  of  thoroughly  conseiTa- 
tive  sentiments  and  of  attachment  to  Rome,  either  by  own- 
ing larger  portions  of  land  or  by  marrying  and  establish- 
ing families,  were  ranked  with  the  best  class  of  citizens. 
Census  of  In  the  census  of  Lucius  ^milius  and  Quintus  Marcius, 

in  the  year  164  B.C.,  the  lists  of  Roman  citizens  show  au 
increase  of  about  25,000  citizens,  in  spite  of  a  plague,  a 
war,  and  a  famine.     It  is,  therefore,  not  improbable  that 

*  Liv.  xlv.  15.  This  passage  also  is  obscure  and  perhaps  corrupt  or  defective. 
Cicero,  De  Or.  i.  9,  and  Aurel.  Victor,  67,  differ  from  Livj  in  stating  that  the 
new  citizens  wrro  on  this  occasion  received  into  the  four  city  tribes,  thus 
ignoring  the  restriction  to  one.  As  Livy's  account  is  more  detailed,  and  no 
doubt  dniwn  from  an  old  annalist  that  lay  before  him  when  he  wrote,  it  must 
be  profcrrod  to  Cicero's,  who  evidently  wrote  from  memory. 


164  B.C. 
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the  above-named  censors  were  rather  liberal  in  the  recep-     CHAP. 

tion  of  new  citizens.     Nothing,  however,  is  reported  of  the   ^ , — ^ 

principles  according  to  which  they  acted  in  this  matter.* 

Up  to  the  civil  disturbances  caused  by  the  Gracchi,  The  claim 
our  sources  remain  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  conflicting  Italians  to 
opinions  which  no  doubt  continued  to  divide  rival  poli-  ^[g^^*^' 
ticians  as  to  the  principles  to  be  adopted  on  the  reception 
of  new  citizens.  A  short  time  after  the  death  of  the 
younger  Gracchus,  in  the  year  115  B.C.,  a  law  was  pro- 
posed by  the  consul  Marcus  -^Emilius  Scaurus,  concerning 
the  suffrage  of  the  freedmen,^  from  which  we  can  gather 
that  as  yet  no  decisive  answer  had  been  given  to  the 
question.  Shortly  afterwards  the  question  of  admitting 
new  citizens  to  the  Eoman  franchise,  instead  of  being 
settled  by  the  experience  of  successive  censors,  assumed 
a  far  more  serious  aspect  by  the  claims  preferred  by  the 
whole  population  of  Italy  to  be  raised  to  an  equality 
with  the  original  citizens  of  Eome,  and  to  be  included 
in  the  Roman  tribes.  The  question  was  now  too  big 
to  be  decided  by  the  censors,  or  by  the  senate.  It  be- 
came the  cardinal  point  on  which  the  whole  problem  of 
reforming,  and  thus  saving,  the  republican  institutions 
hinged.  A  terrible  and  disastrous  war  overcame  at  length 
the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  conservative  party,  which 
vainly  persisted  in  excluding  the  Italians  from  the  full 
privileges  of  citizens.  The  history  of  this  war,  which  is 
in  reality  only  the  last  phase  for  the  reform  of  the  comitia 
trihuta,  will  be  related  in  the  next  volume. 

If  we  survey  the  working  of  the  Eoman  popular  as-  Working 
semblies  as  a  whole,  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  their  Roman  re- 
influence  could  not  be  other  than  beneficial  to  a  small  P^l^lip^n 

conatitu- 

state  confined  to  a  single  city,  for  which  they  were  intended,  tion. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  state  spread  beyond  moderate 
bounds,  as  soon  as  public  business  became  more  important, 
complicated,  and  absorbing,  it  was  no  longer  possible  for 
the  citizens  who  lived  at  a  distance  to  take  part  regularly 
in  the  assemblies.     The  inevitable  result  was   that  the 

*  Liv.  epit.  46.    Plutarch,  .Em.  PauU.  38.  «  Aupol.  Vict.  72. 
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popular  assemblies  sank  to  mere  formalities,  and  became 
a  tool  in  the  bands  of  the  ruling  class.  This  change  be- 
sides being  inevitable  was  also  fortunate  for  Borne.  The 
management  of  public  affairs  remained  in  the  firm  hands 
of  those  men  who  possessed  the  requisite  knowledge  and 
experience ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people,  which  continued  to  exist  by  law,  formed  a  barrier 
against  arbitrary  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the  aris- 
tocracy. But  it  was  this  continued  nominal  sovereignty 
of  the  people  which  contained  a  latent  danger  for  the 
government  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  continuance  of  the 
republic.  If  the  popular  assemblies  should  ever  come  to 
be  applied,  not  in  the  service  of  the  aristocracy,  but  in 
the  interest  of  ambitious  demagogues  against  the  will  and 
against  the  policy  of  the  nobles,  a  conflict  was  sure  to 
arise  between  formal  right  and  existing  usage,  a  conflict 
which  would  necessarily  lead  to  a  revolution,  and  to  the 
remodelling  of  the  forms  of  public  law.  This  process  fills 
up  the  period  "from  the  Gracchi  till  the  time  when  the 
Itoman  state  was  established  on  a  new  foundation,  when  a 
single  ruler  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  population 
took  the  place  of  the  sovereign  assembly  of  the  people. 
But  up  to  this  time  the  undisputed  rule  in  Bome  belonged 
to  the  senate,  that  body  to  which  its  development  and 
glory  are  principally  due. 

We  should  have  a  very  mistaken  and  inadequate  con- 
ception of  the  share  taken  by  the  people  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Bome,  if  we  looked  upon  it  as  being  limited  to  the 
formal  decrees  of  the  comitia  by  which  laws  {leges  and 
plebiscita)y  elections  *  and  administrative  measures  were 
resolved  upon.     The  direct  influence  of  the  comitia  must 


*  It  is  BtraDge  that  the  Romans  had  no  technical  term  for  *  election,* 
though  it  would  have  been  easy  to  form  a  verbal  substantive  from  the  words 
creare,  facere,  or  e/tgere,  to  be  used  for  this  purpose.  This  is  an  illustration  of 
the  poverty  of  the  Latin  language  in  the  domain  of  public  law,  which  is  the 
cause  of  so  much  uncertainty  and  so  many  conjectures  as  to  the  precise  mean- 
ing of  patres,  populus,  quastor,  lex,  concilium,  and  other  terms.  The  wonderful 
fertility  of  the  Greek  language  in  this  respect  forms  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
Latin. 
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have  been  of  limited  extent  for  this  reason,  that  they     CHAP, 
were  called  npon  merely  to  answer  yes  or  iw  to  questions 


formally  laid  before  them.  The  people  would  have  had 
no  influence  on  the  form  in  which  these  questions  were 
put,  had  they  not  had  a  special  organ  for  the  purpose,  an 
organ  in  some  way  corresponding  to  the  public  press  of 
our  day  and  the  right  of  meeting  and  forming  associations 
for  political  objects.  Such  associations  were  always  re-  •  . 
garded  with  distrust  by  the  Romans,  who  suspected  in 
them  conspiracy  and  treason.  Their  place  was  taken  by  a 
kind  of  assemblies  of  the  people^  less  formal  than  the 
comitia,  called  '  contiones,'  in  which  no  binding  resolu- 
tions could  be  passed,  but  public  questions  could  be  freely 
discussed.  It  is  true  that  even  these  ^  contiones '  were  far 
from  being  altogether  exempt  from  restricting  formalities. 
They  could  not  be  called  together  by  anybody  except  the 
magistrates,  neither  had  every  man  the  liberty  of  speaking 
in  them,  of  making  proposals  or  of  declaring  his  opinion, 
but  only  the  magistrates  who  had  assembled  them  or  those 
to  whom  the  magistrates  granted  the  permission  to  do  so; 
but  even  in  this  limited  manner  public  questions  could  be 
discussed  and  the  people  could  be  enlightened  on  the  pur- 
port and  the  bearings  of  the  questions  laid  before  them 
for  final  decision  in  the  comitia. 

The    custom   of  discussing  public   questions   in   the  incroaeing 
*  contiones '  became  general  after  the  comitia  of   tribes  i^^^ence 
had  obtained  full  legislative  competency,  and  it  was  espe-  contiones. 
cially  the  tribunes  of  the  people  who  made  use  of  them. 
It  was  in  the  '  contiones '  that  the  policy  of  the  ruling 
aristocracy  was  explained  and  made  palatable  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  who  were  then  persuaded  that  they  gave 
their  legislative  decisions  with  perfect  freedom  and  after 
due  consideration.     As  long  as  perfect  harmony  prevailed 
in  the  ranks   of  the  nobility,  the  *  contiones '  were   no 
obstacle    to    the    undisturbed    aristocratic    government. 
But  a  change  necessarily  took  place  when  this  harmony 
was  disturbed,  when  demagogues  appeared  and   endea- 
voured to  engage  public  opinion  for  their  reformatory 
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B<y)K     projects.      The    first  attempts  were  successfully   made, 

,1 ,  between   the   first   and    second    Punic    wars,   by   Caius 

Flaminius.*  Soon  after  that  time  the  common  distress 
of  the  Hannibalic  war  drowned  the  voice  of  the  public 
orators,  and  the  success  of  the  wars  of  conquest  which 
followed  down  to  the  overthrow  of  Carthage  prevented 
the  growth  of  popular  opposition  to  the  traditional 
aristocratic  rule.  But  when  the  Gracchi  had  once 
sounded  the  note  of  democratic  opposition,  it  was 
found  that  the  *contiones'  were  a  powerful  instrument 
to  work  upon  the  people  for  good  and  for  evil.  It  was 
now  no  longer  possible  to  put  out  of  sight  the  danger 
involved  for  the  existing  order  of  things  in  the  fact 
that  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  had  so  long  allowed 
themselves  to  be  guided  by  the  will  of  others,  pos- 
sessed the  constitutional  right  of  controlling  the  state 
regardless  of  other  powers,  whenever  the  desire  to  do 
so  should  be  roused  in  them  by  able  leaders. 

>  Vol.  ii.  p.  126. 
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According  to  the  Roman  theory  of  public  law,  the  people     chap. 
and  the  magistrates  shared  between  them  the  power  of  s. 


the  state.  The  people  were  the  source  from  which  the  interme- 
magistrates  derived  their  authority.  In  strict  law  these  position  of 
two  component  parts  of  the  commonwealth  were  in  them-  ^*^®  senate. 
selves  sufficient  to  discharge  all  public  duties  and  required 
no  aid  or  direction  from  any  third  power.  Nevertheless, 
it  had  appeared  desirable  from  the  verj'  beginning  to  sup- 
port the  magistrates  and  the  people  in  two  directions — 
firstly,  by  bringing  the  action  of  the  people  as  well  as  of 
the  magistrates  into  harmony  with  the  will  of  the  gods ; 
and,  secondly,  by  giving  due  influence  to  the  collective 
experience  and  wisdom  of  a  body  of  men  placed  between 
the  magistrates  on  the  one  side  and  the  people  on  the  other. 
Whilst  the  Roman  law  never  suffered  the  representatives 
of  religion  to  hold  an  independent  position  in  which  they 
might  oppose  the  will  of  the  state  or  exercise  a  controlling 
influence  upon  political  life,  like  the  Church  in  Christian 
communities,  the  Roman  senate  or  council  of  elders 
gradually  became  a  power  in  the  state  which,  without 
possessing  the  formal  right  of  government,  obtained  the 
actual  direction  of  public  affairs  and  made  both  magis- 
trates and  people  subservient  to  its  will. 

The  natural  consequence  of  the  growth  of  the  republic  Causes 
in  power  and  extent  was  that  the  influence  of  the  senate  increaw 
also  was   extended  and  increased.     The  division  of  the  '^^  power 

^       .       n  of  the 

supreme  executive  authority  first  among  two,  then  among  senate. 
a  greater  number  of  magistrates;  the  short  duration  of 
their  time  of  office  and  the  frequent  changes  of  the  ad- 
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ministration  resulting  therefrom ;  the  multiplicity  of  the 
three  kinds  of  popular  assemblies,  the  comitia  of  curies, 
of  centuries,  and  of  tribes ;  but  above  all  the  rise  and 
development  of  the  power  of  the  tribunes,  who  were 
specially  destined  for  opposition  and  control,  made  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  constitutional  organ  in 
which  the  many  threads  of  public  life  could  be  joined  as 
it  were  in  one  knot,  and  prevented  from  falling  asunder  or 
becoming  entangled.  This  organ  was  supplied  by  the 
senate,  which  in  course  of  time  attained  to  a  degree  of 
excellence  unequalled  in  any  other  nation  of  antiquity, 
and  which  contributed  more  than  any  other  part  of  the 
Koman  constitution  to  raise  the  state  to  its  high  and 
powerful  position.  The  senate  was  in  truth  the  soul  of  the 
Roman  body  politic }  ^  and  at  all  times  the  fortunes  of  the 
community  depended  upon  the  healthy  condition  and  the 
civic  virtues  and  wisdom  possessed  by  this  assembly.  An 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  composition  and  functions 
of  the  senate  is  therefore  necessary  if  we  would  under- 
stand the  history  of  the  Roman  people. 

The  senate  was  originally  in  the  state  exactly  what  a 
family  council  was  to  the  head  of  a  household,  and  what  a 
council  of  war  was  in  the  field — namely,  an  assembly,  not 
to  control  or  restrain,  but  to  assist  by  its  advice  the 
person  who  called  it  together.  There  was  no  absolute 
necessity  for  the  political  magistrates  to  consult  such  a 
council,  any  more  than  such  a  necessity  was  laid  on  the 
father  of  a  family  or  the  chief  of  an  army.  But  it  was 
contrary  to  the  general  custom,  and  it  was  looked  upon  as 
a  mark  of  arbitrary  dealing,  when  such  a  council  was  not 

'  Cicero  calls  it  (De  Hanup.  resp.  27)  'principem  salutis  mentisque  publics.' 
The  same  writer  says  (Pro  Satt.  65) :  Senatum  rei  publicje  custodem,  praesidem, 
propugnatorem  coUocavemnt  [maiores]  ;  huius  ordinis  auctoritate  uti  magis- 
tratUB  et  quasi  ministros  gravissimi  consilii  esse  voluerunt ;  senatum  autem 
ipsum  proximorum  ordioum  splendore  confirmari,  plebis  libertatem  et  com- 
moda  tueri  atquo  augere  voluerunt.  De  Orat.  i.  52  :  Cui  [senatui]  populus  ipse 
moderandi  et  regendi  sui  potestatem  quasi  quiisdam  habenas  tradidisset.  The 
BCDate-bouse  Cicero  calls  (Pro  Mil.  33) :  Templum  sanctitatis,  caput  urbis, 
aram  sociorum,  portum  omnium  gentium.  Cf.  CHc.  Pro  Dotn.  28;  Dionys. 
vi.  66. 
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consulted,  or  when  its  voice  was  disregarded.  The  weight  of  CITAP. 
responsibility  naturally  rested  more  heavily  upon  the  public  >—  ,^^ 
official  if  he  took  it  entirely  upon  his  own  shoulders  instead 
of  distributing  it  over  a  greater  number.  Hence  we  see 
that  with  the  annual  changes  of  magistrates  established  by 
the  republic,  and  the  responsibility  which  was  now  imposed 
upon  them,  the  influence  of  the  senate  necessarily  increased 
and  continued  to  increase.  The  kings  of  the  pre-republican 
period,  being  appointed  for  life,  might  consult  the  council 
of  elders  according  to  their  will  and  inclination,  and  could 
accept  or  disregard  their  council's  advice ;  but  the  republi- 
can magistrate  after  the  expiration  of  his  year  of  office 
became  a  simple  citizen  confronted  by  a  body  of  his 
equals,  who  were  evidently  not  inclined  to  allow  any  one 
of  their  number  to  hold  arbitrary  sway,  and  who  possessed 
the  means  of  chastising  him  for  any  abuse  of  power.  The 
senate  contained  the  sum  total  of  political  experience  and 
personal  authority,  which  distinguished  from  the  mass  of 
the  people  men  eminent  by  birth  or  wealth.  It  was  a 
body  which  was  always  being  renewed,  so  that  it  appeared 
to  remain  ever  young  and  immortal,  like  the  nation  itself. 
An  uninterrupted  tradition  of  political  doctrines  and 
principles,  continually  increased  and  enriched  by  new 
experience,  naturally  gained  for  this  body  the  authority 
of  an  authentic  source  of  legal  lore  at  a  time  when  there 
were  no  books  or  easily  accessible  records  of  constitutional 
law  and  of  the  rules  of  practice.  Thus  all  circumstances 
combined  to  confer  upon  the  senate  the  management  of 
public  affairs,  and  to  make  it,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of 
formal  right,  the  actual  ruler  of  the  state.^ 

Though  the  power  of  the  senate  began  to  grow  with  Political 
the  establishment  of  the  republic,  yet  the  full  develop-  l^^Zt'e 
ment  of  this  power  dates  from  the  time  when  the  Boman 
dominion  extended  beyond  Latium  to  the  whole  of  Italy, 


'  The  Cabinet  Council  or  Ministry  of  the  modern  constitutional  monarchy 
holds  an  analogous  position.  Thougli,  as  such,  unknown  to  the  law,  and 
nominally  only  entrusted  with  the  privilege  of  advising  the  Crown,  it  carries  on 
the  actual  government  and  ia  primarily  responsible  for  it. 
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and  to  territories  across  the  sea.  In  the  older  time, 
before  the  great  increase  of  the  Roman  dominion  took 
place,  the  difference  was  not  very  considerable  between 
a  simple  citizen  and  a  member  of  the  council.  The 
questions  of  internal  policy  and  the  relations  with  imme- 
diate neighbours  were  not  then  of  a  complicated  nature. 
Upon  a  proposal  of  the  magistrates,  the  citizens  could 
easily  decide  whether  a  truce  was  to  be  concluded  with 
Tarquinii,  whether  a  war  was  to  be  undertaken  against 
the  -Squi,  or  a  colony  to  be  sent  to  Labici.  But  when 
in  the  time  of  the  Samnite  wars  the  political  relations  of 
Rome  extended  to  the  whole  of  central  Italy ;  when  the 
Greek  towns  on  the  Tarentine  gulf,  when  the  foreign 
powers  in  Greece  and  Sicily,  when  at  length  Carthage 
and  the  distant  east  and  west  were  drawn  within  the 
range  of  Roman  politics;  when  the  state  conquered  pro- 
vinces, and  entered  into  alliances  with  foreign  potentates, 
like  king  Hiero  of  Syracuse ;  when  Rome  through  her 
political  power  acquired  untold  riches,  and,  in  her  position 
as  the  leading  state  of  the  ancient  world,  was  obliged  to 
deal  with  questions  which  could  not  be  decided  by  the 
Yes  or  Xo  of  the  sovereign  population  of  the  city,  then 
it  w^as  the  senate  which  alone  proved  equal  to  the  task, 
and  through  which  it  became  possible  to  adapt,  however 
imporfeotly,  the  ancient  town  constitution  of  Rome  to  en- 
tirely new  circumstances.  It  was  not  the  efficiency  of  the 
magistmtes  nor  the  perseverance  of  the  people,  but  the 
wisdom  of  the  senate,  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  mili- 
tary orgiinisrttion  and  the  bravery  of  the  Roman  legions, 
created  tho  Roman  empire.  In  this  great  process  of  the 
world's  history,  the  people  and  the  magistrates  were  but 
toi»ls — and  often  very  imperfect  tools — in  the  hands  of 
iho  genius  of  Rome  represented  by  the  senate. 

Tho  active  part  which  the  senate  took  in  the  govern- 

mout,  and  which  it  played  with  almost  unlimited  freedom 

M  will,  was,  thoivforo,  at  bottom  a  usurpation,  but  one 

that    was    fiuvod    upon   it    by   the    development    of  the 

Roman  state,  and  which  was  justified,  not  only  by  the  re- 
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suit,  but  by  the  ready  consent  of  the  people  thus  governed.  CHAP. 
It  is  true  that  no  resolution  of  the  senate  was  in  law 
binding  on  magisti'ates  and  people.  The  magistrates  could 
always  carry  their  point  in  spite  of  the  will  of  the  senate, 
if  they  were  not  afraid  of  being  called  to  account  after  the 
expiration  of  their  year  of  office ;  the  people  could  always 
adopt  a  resolution  and  prescribe  a  course  of  action  on  any 
question  which  the  magistrates  thought  proper  to  with- 
draw from  the  decision  of  the  senate  and  to  place  before 
a  popular  assembly;  but  such  cases  always  remained 
exceptional,  and  hardly  interfered  with  the  general  rule 
that  all  government  measures,  except  those  which  referred 
only  to  common  routine  matters,  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  great  council. 

It  is  not  our  task  here  to  analyse  in  detail  the  func-  Functions 
tions  of  the  senate  in  every  department  of  public  business,  gp^ate 
This  task  would  belong  properly  to  a  separate  treatise  on 
constitutional  law.  In  this  general  history  we  must  con- 
fine ourselves  to  so  much  as  will  suffice  to  render  the 
position  of  the  senate  in  the  constitution  of  the  Roman 
republic  clear  and  comprehensible,  and  to  ascertain  its 
share  in  the  historical  development  of  the  empire. 

Among  those  departments  of  the  administration  which  Ancient 
diflPered  most  from  modern  practice  was  the  department  modern 
of  finance.  In  constitutions  of  the  present  day  the  prin-  ^ance. 
cipal  and  most  important  privilege  of  the  people  is  the 
right  of  granting  or  refusing  to  the  executive  the  taxes 
necessary  for  carrying  on  the  government.  Upon  this 
foundation  the  liberty  of  Englishmen  is  based,  as  well 
as  every  constitution  formed  after  the  model  of  that  of 
England.  But  to  understand  the  full  importance  of  the 
political  right  of  granting  supplies,  we  must  bear  in  mind 
that  money  plays  an  infinitely  greater  part  in  modern 
states  than  in  the  states  of  antiquity.  The  public  finances 
have  become  the  first  care  of  modem  statesmen,  the  prin- 
cipal condition  for  the  healthy  working  of  all  other 
branches  of  political  life.  The  modern  state  has  under- 
taken to  provide  for  a  great  number  of  social  interests 
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B'>^K     which  the  Bomans  left  to  themselves.     It  saperintenda 
.  edaeatioDy    commerce,   traflSc ;    it   cares    for    the   public 
health ;  it  directs  even  public  charity,  and  watches  over 
the  security  of  persons  and  property,  in  a  manner  far 
more  comprehensive  and  effective  than  seemed  possible  to 
the  Komans ;  and  in  every  department  of  the  public  service 
modem  governments  require  money  to  pay  the  officials, 
and  to  find  the  means  for  carrying  on  the  administra- 
tion.    The  Roman  republic  had  existed  for  a  long  time 
before  it  was  even  thought  necessary  to  offer  a  compensa- 
tion to  the  citizens  for  their  military  service,  the  hardest 
service  of  all.^     But  at  no  time  did  the  public  officials  re- 
ceive regular  pay,  and  the  expenses  of  the  state  were 
limited  to  extraordinary   requirements.     In  addition  to 
this,  war,  which  in  our  days  has  always  been  to  the  state 
a  source  of  financial  embarrassment,  was  considered  at 
Rome  the  means  of  covering  its  own  expense,  for  the  war 
booty  furnished  a  compensation  for  the  sacrifices  made  by 
the  state  and  by  each  individual  citizen-soldier ;  and,  like 
the  fines  paid  by  common  offenders,  the  booty  flowed  into 
the  public  treasury,  and  was  used  for  public  purposes. 
Hence  it  is  explained  that  the  Roman  people  left  the  man- 
agement of  their  finances,  the  imposition  and  application 
of  extraordinary  taxes,*  and  the  disposal  of  the  public  do- 
mains of  the  state,  entirely  to  the  government,  and  appre- 
hended  no  danger  to  their  libertv  from  their  exclusion 
fh>m   the   control  of  the   financial  administration.     The 
question  never  seems  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  people, 
whether  a  war-tax  should  be  levied,  and  what  amount  it 
sh\:»uld  reach  :  how  public  lands  wen?  to  be  let  or  granted 
for  the  use  of  private  individuals :  according  to  what  prin- 
ciples monopolies  »;^for  instance,  of  salt\  import  dues  and 
other  public  revenues  were  to  be  employed  for  the  benefit 
ot  the  stiite :  or  in  what  manner  the  fines  payable  for  pub- 

-  V:.  i.  p.  245, 

-  I'T  XA'..:.  51.  1:  5<rA:;i<.  ^u>  d"?  rrr.i'::::!  e*t  in  C:ipitt>Iio  consnltiis. 
i^'.-T-'..:  ■^":  -o  An:^?  vi^r^x  :r:li::*i~;  ir:-r<:'r»rvT:r,  srEcr^i  ov»afe«im  exigere> 
t:ir.  -ix  ;i?  ^t'jxrr.liu'u   rr*^^:*^  ocisiV*:*  =i:I:::Vt»  dapet^ir,  pnKerqoam  qui 
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lie  oflFences  should  be  applied.  With  the  exception  of  a  CHAP, 
single  law,  imposing  a  payment  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  ^- — ^ — * 
price  of  liberated  slaves/  no  law  is  known  to  have  been 
passed  for  establishing  regular  taxes.  How  easy  would  it 
have  been,  according  to  our  notions,  for  a  demagogue  to 
accuse  the  government  before  the  people  of  unjustly  levy- 
ing, or  dishonestly  applying,  taxes  or  other  sources  of 
income  !  Yet  among  the  numerous  disputes  about  political 
rights  not  a  trace  is  to  be  found  of  a  popular  party  having 
endeavoured  to  gain  the  control  of  public  revenues  and 
expenses ;  and  this  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  proof  that, 
with  regard  to  the  management  of  financial  aflfairs,  the 
habits  of  the  Romans  must  in  principle  have  been  entirely 
diflFerent  from  ours. 

Hence  we  would  gladly  draw  the  conclusion  that  Adminis- 
the  honesty  and  conscientiousness  of  the  members  of  iIiVm-^ 
the  Roman  senate  justified  the  confidence  which  to  all  ^®"^'*  \y 
appearance  the  people  placed  in  them.  But,  if  we  re- 
member how  recklessly  at  a  later  period  of  the  republic 
the  men  of  the  nobility  dealt  in  the  provinces  with  the 
moneys  and  other  trusts  confided  to  them,  how  little  they 
shrank  from  peculation,  theft,  exaction,  nay,  even  force 
and  open  spoliation  ;  if  in  the  good  old  times  we  see 
men  like  Curius  and  Fabricius  praised  to  the  skies  for 
their  abstinence  and  integrity,  as  exceptionally  virtuous  ; 
if  even  the  honourable  Camillus  was  accused  of  unjust 
appropriation  of  booty,  we  can  scarcely  admit  the  suppo- 
sition that  the  free  disposal  by  the  senate  of  the  public 
funds  was  based  on  an  extraordinary  amount  of  confi- 
dence on  the  part  of  the  people,  or  that  its  consequence 
was  the  faithful  administration  of  the  state  finances.  If 
we  examine,  for  instance,  one  single  but  important  de- 
partment, the  dealings  with  public  lands,  the  occupation 
of  which  was  not  regulated  by  fijted  laws,  but  depended 

'  This  was  the  /«•  de  vicesima  manumisaionum,  passed  (367  b.c.)  in  a  way 
contrary  to  all  precedeut  hy  the  array  in  the  field.  A  special  Uw  was  passed 
on  the  occasion  ro  unard  against  the  repetition  of  the  practice.  See  Livy,  vii. 
16,  and  above,  p.  33.  note  1. 
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BOOK     on  the  will  and  favour  of  the  government,  and  which  in 
^_    /  _^  consequence  of  the  neglected  payment  of  tithes  led  to  the 
conversion  of  public  into  private  property,  we  cannot  help 
wondering  that  the  management  of  the  revenue  was  left 
so  exclusively  to  the  nobility. 
The  senate         The  financial  prerogative  of  the  senate  is  expressed  by 
treasury.     Polybius  in  short  and  rather  vague  terms  to  consist  in  the 
right  of  disposing  of  all  the  revenue  and  expenditure.* 
The  quaestors,  who  had  the  care  of  the  treasury,  were  not 
allowed  to  issue  from  it  any  money  without  a  senatorial 
decree  to  any  magistrate,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the 
consuls.^ 
Pui.iie  The  greatest  and  most  important  public  expenditure 

works.  wRS,  according  to  Polybius,  that  on  public  works  which 
the  censors  superintended  under  the  direction  of  the 
senate.^  We  are  nowadays  accustomed  to  see  all  the 
other  expenditure  of  modern  states  so  much  surpassed  by 
that  of  the  war  department  that  such  a  statement  as  that 
of  Polybius  would  almost  appear  incredible.  But  surely 
Polybius  must  have  had  in  mind  merely  the  peace  budget, 
which,  indeed,  was  small  in  Rome,  as  standing  armies 
were  not  yet  known,  and  as  the  ships  of  the  fleet  were 
allowed  to  rot  in  times  of  peace.^  On  the  other  hand,  the 
public  edifices  of  the  Romans  were  executed  on  a  scale 
which  modern  states,  even  in  our  own  century,  have 
hardly  surpassed.  The  magnificent  roads,  aqueducts, 
canals  and  drains,  bridges,  hjirbours,  markets,  halls,  and 

'  Polyl).  vi.  13:  ^  ffvyKKriTos  rrjs  ciVJSau  irdtrtis  fc/>aT€i  ncal  t^j  il6Uv 
jrapair\r}(rl(as. 

*  See  more  on  this  subject  below,  chap.  vii. 

*  Polyb.  vi.  13,  3  :  rfjj  8i  wapiL  woKv  rwy  ti\Xuy  6\oirx*p^*rrdriis  ral 
fi9yt(rTris  Sairdntf,  ^i'  ol  Tifirirtd  iroioioiy  tis  riis  ifrurKwiis  rw  hifioaiatp  Kork 
wtyratrripi^a  radnis  ri  tr^KXtfrSs  dart  Kupia, 

*  Tlie  systematic  noglect  of  the  fleet  in  times  of  peace  came  to  light  when- 
ever a  new  war  broke  out.  It  was  no  doubt  an  inevitable  consequence  of  a 
system  of  national  defence  suoh  as  tliut  of  republican  Rome,  which  had  the 
character  of  an  annual  provi.Mion  for  annual  wants.  It  seems  hardly  in  the 
nature  of  republican  institutions  to  incur  expense  and  trouble  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  future  successors  in  office  with  the  means  of  meeting  newly  risen 
difficult  ies. 
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temples   required  an  enormous  expenditure,  and  served     CHAP, 
to  employ  large  numbers  of  the  population.     Their  con- 
struction took,   to    a    certain  extent,   the   place   of  na- 
tional workshops,*  and  if  we  consider  in  addition  to  this 
the  profit  which  was  drawn  from  the  state  by  the  collec- 
tors of  the  public  revenue  and  their  numerous  staflF  of 
inspectors,  clerks,  and  other  servants,  we  can  understand 
what  Polybius  means  when  he  says  that  the  people  were 
dependent  upon  the  senate.^     This  dependence  was  not 
directly  political,  it  was  economical ;  but,  as  we  see  from 
Polybius,  it  had  a  great  influence  npon  politics.      The 
care  for  their  material  welfare,  which  is  what  the  great 
mass  of  the  population  in  every  country  have  most  at 
heart,  was  made  use  of  to  increase  the  preponderating 
influence  of  the  nobility.     We  shall  frequently  have  occa- 
sion to  observe  this  direct  bearing  of  private  interests 
upon  the  public  business  of  the  state.     The  fact  is  that 
all  ancient  states,  but  especially  that  of  the  Romans,  were 
imbued  with   socialistic   ideas,  which  manifested   them- 
selves in  a  variety  of  ways — above  all,  in  the  prevailing 
conviction  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  state  to  secure 
the  well-being  of  the  citizens,  not  only  indirectly  by  pro- 
tecting their  rights  and  liberty,  but  directly  by  the  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  bread,  by  occasional  remission  of 
debts,  and  other  state  interference,  so  that   the  depen- 
dence  of   tradespeople    and   working    classes    upon  the 
managers  of  the   public   property,  which  now  is  justly 
looked  upon  with   suspicion,   and   restricted  within   the 
narrowest  possible  limits,  or  carefully  controlled  by  the 
organs  of  public  opinion,  was  in  Borne  held  to  be  per- 
fectly justifiable. 

*  A  modem  comparison  is  suggested  by  the  notorious  '  ateliers  nationaux,' 
with  which  France  was  deladed  for  a  short  time  in  1848  by  the  Socialists 
under  the  guidance  of  the  incurable  monomaniac  Louis  Blanc. 

•  Polyb.  vi.  17:  6ftalMS  yt  fi^y  ird\ir  6  hrjfjMS  virSxpf^s  itrri  rri  trvyKki^rtf 
iroi  c^ox^C*^^^  rcUmis  6<l>tl\€i  Kal  Koiy^  KaX  Kar*  iHlay.  Tlokkwy  yap  fpyuy 
irrtt¥,  iKZiHoyiiimv  vwh  rw¥  rifa\rS»v  Hih.  wdarfs  *\TaXlas  ....  iroXAwv  H 
xmafiAy.  Xtfiiytaw,  KrptittVf  X^^'^  ....  ir^vra  x*'P^C<^^<"  ffvfifiaiyd  rit 
vpo€tfniti4pa  9i^  rov  w\iiOov$  ical  (rxc95y»  &s  ll'^os  ciVcii',  wdmas  iyli(^4ff0ai  reus 
i0V€us  Ktd  rms  ipyofflms  reus  in  rointoy^  k.t.X. 

■  2 
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BOOK  If  the  administration  of  financial  affiurs  was  left  in 

VI 

the  hands  of  the  senate  simply  becanse  sach  was  tlie  order 


The  8enat6  of  republican  constitutions  in  Italy  as  well  as  in  Greece, 
aflfairs.        ^^^  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  on  the  other  hand,  was  con- 
fided to  the  senate,  because  Bome  had  not  like  Athens  s 
demos  which  discussed  the  policy  of  the  state   pnblidj 
in  the  market-place.     The  Roman  goyemment  was  con- 
ducted by  a  well-organized  aristocracy.     In  all  communi- 
cations with  foreign  states,  the  senate  represented  the 
Roman  people.     The  official  designation  "  Sekatus  Popr- 
LUSQUE  RoMANus  ''  Sufficiently  indicates  that  in  the  first 
place  the  senate  was  or  represented  Rome.     It  is  not 
necessary  here    to  show  in   detail  what  is  exhibited  in 
every  page  of  Roman  history,  and  what  is  especiaDy  clear 
in  the  events  of  the  wars  in  Greece  and  Asia — namely,  that 
the  senate  had  to  discharge  the  duties  which  in  a  modem 
state  belong  to  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affiurs.  We  have 
seen  how  all  negotiations  with  other  countries  were  cairied 
on  through  tli^  senate  in  a  manner  which  makes  ns  almost 
forget  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  sovereign  people, 
and,  moreover,  as  if  the  magistrates  had  to  perform  Irat 
the  one  duty  of  carrying  out  the  instructions  of  the  senate. 
It  is  true,  instances  of  insubordination  occur  from  time  to 
time.     Magistrates  sometimes  endeavoured  to  have  a  will 
of  their  own,  and  to  act  without  or  even  oontraij  to  in- 
structions; but  in  not  one  of  these  instances  did  they 
maintain  the   upper  hand    when  they  found  themselvrt 
opposed  by  the  senate.     The  proudest  and  most  stubbmi 
magistrate,  either  by  compromise  or  by  simple  sofamission, 
invariably  yielded  at  length  to  the  authority  of  the  senate, 
and  even  a   Scipio  could  not   go   beyond  the  threat  of 
appealing  from  the  senate  to  the  decision  of  the  sovereign 
people.  In  the  period  of  the  great  wars  for  the  dominioin 
of  the  world,  the  conviction  was  universal  in  Borne  that 
the  senate  alone  was  qualified  to  guide  the  Roman  pohcy, 
t4>  survey  the  whole  field  of  operations,  and  to  apply  the 
hereditary  principles  tried  by  previous  ages,  which  had 
&lwav5  led  to  final  victorv  auid  to  the  extension  of  the 
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Boman  dominion.  Perhaps  the  words  attributed  to  Cineas,  CHAP, 
that  the  senate  appeared  to  him  an  assembly  of  kings,^  _  /  ^ 
are  nothing  but  a  rhetorical  phrase ;  yet  they  correctly 
represent  the  impression  which  foreign  ambassadors,  and 
through  them  foreign  nations,  received  when  they  were 
brought  into  contact  with  this  august  assembly  which 
with  such  consummate  wisdom  and  unflinching  firmness 
wielded  the  force  of  the  irresistible  legions.  An  individual 
consul  might  err,  he  might  make  himself  detestable  or 
despicable  by  weakness  or  cupidity,  but  the  Roman 
senate  appeared  inaccessible  to  temptation  and  exempt 
from  errors  when  the  interests  of  the  republic  were  at 
stake.  The  oppressed  nations  appealed  again  and  again 
from  the  generals  to  the  senate,  and  rarely  appealed  in  vain. 
At  a  time  when  corruption  had  so  taken  root  among  the 
Boman  nobility  that  nothing  but  avarice,  luxury  and  ambi- 
tion ruled  the  hearts  of  most  public  men,  even  then  the 
senate  preserved  enough  virtue  either  from  shame  or  from 
national  feeling  to  condemn  those  men  who  by  their  vices 
disgraced  the  Boman  name. 

It  was  natural  that  the  management  of  foreign  affairs  MiiUary 
should  be  closely  connected  with  the  organization  of  the  tmtion. 
armies  of  the  republic,  and  the  disposal  of  them  for  war- 
like purposes.  In  this  department,  important  decisions 
could  be  left  neither  to  the  people  nor  to  the  individual 
magistrates.  The  people  were  utterly  devoid  of  the  neces- 
sary information  and  judgment ;  with  the  officials  personal 
motives  and  interests  might  and  often  did  counteract 
those  of  the  state.  The  senate  alone  possessed  the  requi- 
site knowledge  of  all  that,  was  wanted,  and  was  as  a  body 
free  from  paltry  personal  considerations.  It  was  there- 
fore qualified  to  keep  in  view  the  public  good,  and  to 
maintain  a  consistent  line  of  action  in  the  perpetual 
change  and  variety  of  annual  magistrates.  It  was  the 
senate,  therefore,  that  regularly  appointed  the  tasks  and 
duties  of  the  magistrates;  the  senate  determined  what 
forces  were  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  each  com- 

«  VoL  i.  p.  620. 
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BOOK     mander,   and  what  provision   should   be  made   for  the 
.^ — ^ — .  equipment  of  the  troops  ;  it  watched  over  the  execution 


of  these  orders,  and  if  necessary  even  sent  out  special 
delegates  or  received  direct  reports  of  the  course  of  events. 
The  senate  determined  whether  it  was  necessary  to  pro- 
long military  commands  beyond  the  year  of  office,  and 
this  right  in  conjunction  with  that  of  appointing  a  dic- 
tator was  perhaps  the  most  essential  part  of  the  pow^ 
which  it  exercised  over  the  military  officers,  for  thus  the 
appointment  of  generals  was  practically  placed  in  its 
hands.  Nay,  the  senate  sometimes  so  far  exceeded  its 
lawful  authority  as  to  recall  generals,  and  to  require  them 
to  lay  down  their  command  before  the  expiration  of  their 
period  of  office.* 
Fort^ign  The  power  of  the  Roman  senate  appeared  most  magni- 

ip  omacy.  g^^^^  after  a  victory,  when  conditions  of  peace  were  to 

be  prescribed,  or  the  degree  of  dependence  to  be  fixed  in 
which  the  conquered  people  were  to  stand  with  regard  to 
the  Roman  republic.  Then  the  senate-house  was  thronged 
with  ambassadors  from  foreign  states,  from  allies,  from 
vassal  potentates,  from  anxious  neutrals,  all  charged  with 
requests,  prayers,  congratulations  and  flatteries:  every- 
thing was  done  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  mighty 
boily  which  awarded  liberty  or  servitude,  and  gave  away 
towns  and  kingdoms  at  pleasure.  This  was  also  the  time 
in  which  the  republican  virtue  of  the  senators  had  to 
undergo  its  hairdest  trial,  a  time  which  caused  true  pa- 
triots to  be  anxious  and  alarmed.  Whose  virtue,  indeed, 
ct>uld  be  expected  to  be  proof,  or  whose  head  free  from 
giddiness,  when  he  saw  an  Asiatic  king  behave  with  the 
abject  servility  of  a  Roman  freedman ;  when  he  heard 
how  nations  and  princes  were  willing  to  purchase  the 
iutoroessiou  of  an  influential  man  with  heaps  of  gold? 
The  council  of  u  single  town  beheld  itself  exalted  to  the 
jHisition  of  an  all-powerful  arbitrator  of  the  destinies  of 
half  the  world.      Was  there   not  in  this  plenitude  of 

*  Liv.  *p«.  1 1.     /AMuir.  Till.  I.     Piv>  Cau«.  Frtufm^  xxxri.  SO.    lir.  xliiL 
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power  a  great  danger  to  the  established  order  of  things ;     chap. 


II. 


to  the  customs  inherited  from  previous  generations  ;  to  the  >. 
ancient  rustic  simplicity  and  martial  severity;  to  con- 
tentedness  and  abstinence ;  in  short,  to  social  equality  and 
republican  liberty  ?  To  be  just,  we  ought  to  confess  that 
there  is  nothing  to  surprise  us  in  the  fact  that  the  Roman 
nobility  succumbed  to  the  temptation.  It  was  rather 
creditable  to  them  that  they  resisted  it  so  long. 

The  senate  had  risen  to  this  height  as  early  as  the  Agirran- 
first  period  of  the  republic.  It  exercised  the  sovereignty  onhe**^^ 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  Rome  by  the  subjection  senate. 
or  voluntary  alliance  of  various  towns  and  districts  of 
Italy.*  It  is  true  that  those  subjects  who  under  the  honour- 
able title  of  Roman  allies  recognised  the  Roman  authority 
were  independent  with  regard  to  their  internal  affairs, 
and  free  from  tribute  as  well  as  from  the  control  of  Roman 
officials.  But  no  right  or  privilege  could  be  made  good 
against  the  all-powerful  ruler  if  it  happened  to  be  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  Rome ;  in  short,  the  senate  interfered 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Italian  communities  when- 
ever and  in  whatever  manner  it  chose. '^  It  ordered  inves- 
tigations and  judicial  inquiries,  sent  commissions  and 
officers,  issued  regulations,  general  or  special,  without 
inquiring  whether  it  was  strictly  entitled  by  treaty  to  do 
so.^  In  its  capacity  of  highest  financial  board,  it  super- 
intended the  management  of  the  state-domains  scattered 
all  over  Italy  and  the  provinces,  and  the   execution  of 

'  Liv.  ix.  20,  10 :  Antiatibus  quoque  ....  dati  ab  senatu  ad  iura  sta-- 
tuenda  ipoias  colonise  patroni.  Cicero,  Verr.  ii.  50,  123.  After  the  grwit 
Latin  war  the  political  status  of  the  severuL  Latin  towns  was  regulated  by 
decree  of  tlie  senate.  Liv.  viii.  14,  2  :  Relatura  de  singulis  decretumque.  lb, 
c.  20,  7  :  Senatus  de  Vitruvio  Privernatibusque  consultus  consulem  Plautiiim, 
dimtis  PriTerni  muris  prsesidioque  Talido  imposito,  ad  triumphum  accersit 
.  .  .  .  de  senatu  Privernate  ita  decretum,  etc.  Comp.  Lange,  Rom.  Alter th.  ii. 
406.  The  authority  of  the  senate  in  purely  militiiry  matters  is  expressly 
recognised  in  the  PUbwntum  df  Thermensibits,  lin.  45,  where  that  town 
receives  exemption  from  having  soldiers  quartered  in  it,  '  nisi  senatus  nomi- 
natim  decreverit.'  The  same  is  proved  in  numerous  other  places.  Comp.  Liv. 
zxzi.  3,  2. 

'  Liv.  xxix.  16,  xl.  42,  xli.  27.     For  more  detail  see  below,  chap.  ix. 

'  Liv.  ix.  26,  X.  1,  xxviii.  10,  xxix.  36,  xxxii.  26,  xxxiii.  36,  xxxix.  3. 
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public  works ;  in  its  capacity  of  supreme  council  of  war 
it  fixed  the  contingent  and  the  number  of  ships  which 
each  ally  was  to  contribute  to  the  common  army.  Thus 
it  is  natural  that  the  Italians  who  were  not  included 
within  the  line  of  Boman  citizenship  should  see  in  the 
senate,  not  their  patron  and  counseller,  but  their  master. 

This  was  the  case  in  a  still  higher  degree  with  regard 
to  the  provinces,  although  in  these  the  pro-consul  or  pro- 
prietor, as  the  representative  of  the  Boman  government, 
took  a  more  prominent  position.  All  general  measures 
regarding  the  establishment  and  administration  of  pro- 
vinces, especially  those  which  had  reference  to  the  collec- 
tion of  the  revenue,  were  made  by  the  senate,  and  to  this 
body  the  governors  of  provinces  were  responsible  for  their 
administration.  If  the  provincials  had  any  complaints  to 
make,  they  laid  them  before  the  senate,  which,  as  the 
case  might  seem  to  require,  either  appointed  commissions 
of  inquiry,  or  caused  the  tribunes  to  act  as  public  prose- 
cutors, and  organized  extraordinary  law-courts  to  decide 
the  suits. ^  In  spite  of  all  the  means  at  its  disposal,  it 
could  not  stop  the  misgovernment,  violence,  cupidity  and 
rapacity  of  the  officials.  This  was  not  owing  to  a  want 
of  will,  but  it  was  an  outflow  of  that  fundamental  error 
in  the  Boman  constitution  by  which  a  single  town  and  a 
close  nobility  were  the  absolute  rulers  of  a  mighty  empire. 

Although  the  senate  as  such  was  not  legally  entitled 
to  act  as  a  court  of  law,  until  the  time  of  the  emperors, 
its  authority  was  nevertheless  based  principally  upon  the 
circumstance  that  every  Boman  saw  in  the  individual 
senators  the  men  who  might  possibly  hold  in  their  hands 
the  disposal  of  his  entire  property.  For  it  was  out  of 
the  senate  that  the  judges  were  chosen  who  decided  the 
suits  brought  before  the  praetors.  To  this  dependence  of 
the  people  upon  the  senate,  or  rather  upon  the  individual 
senators  as  judges,  Polybius  points  as  to  the  chief  source 

'  Liv.  xxxi.  12,  xliii.  8:  Accersere  in  senatum  Lucretium  placuit.  Comp. 
vol.  iii.  p.  220.  Liv.  xlii.  21.  Conip.  vol.  iii.  p.  202.  Liv.  xliii.  2.  Comp.  vol. 
iii.  p.  378. 
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of  the  power  of  that  body,*  just  as  he  lays  great  weight  CHAP, 
upon  the  economical  dependence  of  the  mass  of  the  people  w  .- — * 
upon  the  senate.^  These  influences  were  not  contemplated 
by  the  constitution  of  the  republic.  They  were,  strictly 
speaking,  illegal,  and  an  abuse  of  the  power  entrusted  to 
the  governing  body.  But  the  fact  is  by  no  means  sur- 
prising. It  has  always  been  found  a  most  difficult  task 
to  prevent  the  tampering  with  the  administration  of 
justice  for  private  and  political  ends.  Even  in  modem 
times  the  fair  administration  of  justice  between  man  and 
man  independent  of  all  side  influences  has  not  been 
universally  established.  No  wonder  that  the  republican 
states  of  antiquity  were  very  far  indeed  from  realising 
it.  They  could  hardly  contemplate  the  possibility  of  ex- 
cluding private  and  political  considerations  from  legal 
decisions,  and  they  were  content  with  endeavouring  to 
balance  one  undue  influence  by  another.  Thus  we  can 
understand  that  even  the  noble  and  wise  Polybius  with- 
out hesitation  points  to  the  influence  of  the  senators  in 
the  administration  of  justice  as  an  essential  bulwark  of 
their  political  power,  without  suspecting  that  he  thereby 
to  a  certain  extent  excuses  a  shameful  abuse. 

Thus,  then,  by  being  regularly  employed  as  judges  in  Senatorial 
private  suits,  the  senators  enjoyed  an  indirect  but  power-  la^-courta. 
ful  influence.  This  influence  was  essentially  increased  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  senate  as  supreme  administra- 
tive council  had  the  right  of  appointing  extraordinary 
criminal  tribunals  on  extraordinary  emergencies.  The  ap- 
pointment of  these  tribunals  was,  strictly  speaking,  a  limi- 
tation of  popular  jurisdiction,  or  a  transfer  of  it  from  the 
comitia  to  a  select  number  of  judges  or  jurymen.  In  strict 
law,  therefore,  a  formal  decree  of  the  people  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  constitute  such  a  special  court  of  justice.^ 

*  Polyb.  vi.  17,  5:  t^  8i  fityiaroy,  ^k  ra^rris  [t^j  ffvyKK-firou]  hroiiHomau 
Kpiral  tAw  T\ti<Trtty  Koi  r&v  irifAoalofy  koI  r&y  l^iwriK&y  ffvyoKKayfidraty,  Sea 
ti4yt$09  ^x<'  '''''*'  dyKKjifidruty,  Aib  ircti^c;  tls  rijy  ratVrf}S  wi<my  ^vScScfi^KOi,  ital 
S«3«{rT}t  rh  T^9  ^ptias  iHrikoy  tifkafias  tx^^^*-  ^P^^  '''^^  iytrrdatis  Kcd  rckj 
kyrivpdi^tts  rAy  r^f  (TvyicK^ov  j3ou\cvjU(iT»y. 

'  See  above,  p.  51.  '  SeeLange,  Rom,  AUirth.  ii.  4  18. 
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BOOK     But  it  appears  that  in  most  cases  the  co-operatiou  of  the 
._    ,'  ^^  comitia  was  dispensed  with  as  a  mere  formality,  and  thug 
a  penal  procedure  was  created  which,  added  to  and  partly 
superseding  the  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  whole  as- 
sembled people,  indicates  a  progress  in  the  administration 
of  law,  inasmuch  as  it  contributed  to  limit,  and  finally  to 
abolish,  the  wild  and  irregular  justice  *  of  an   excitable 
populace.     The  senate  had  authority  to  decide  whether 
the  nature  of  a  crime  was  dangerous  to  the  state,  and 
whether  a  special  course  of  proceeding  was  necessary.    If 
highway  robbery  or  poisoning  increased  to  an   alarming 
extent  so  as  to  occasion  a  universal  feeling  of  insecurity ;  if 
superstition,  under  the  cover  of  religious  practices,  urged 
people  to  immorality  and  misdeeds  (as  was  the  case  in  the 
Bacchanalia,  which  will  be  discussed  further  down),  the 
senate  stepped  in  and  interfered  to  save  society  by  means 
of  extraordinary  investigations  and  punishments. 
The  senate         This  control  of  public  jurisdiction  by  the  senate  was 
knights.       most  important  in  its  relation  to  independent  states  and 
allies   and   formed   a   part  of  the   right   of  government 
which  the  senate  exercised  over  them.      The  law-courts 
established  149  B.C.  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  extor- 
tion {qucestiones  repetundarurri)  owed  their  origin  to  this 
supreme  care  of  the  senate  for  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
The  privilege  or  duty  of  serving  as  judges  in  these  courts 
"was  reserved  for  the  senators,  but  was  afterwards  taken 
from  them  to  be  given  to  the   knights.     It  became  the 
object  of  hot  contention  between  the  two  classes,  a  con- 
tention which  marked  the  whole  period  from  the  Gracchi 
to  the  end  of  the  republic,  and  was  carried  on  without 
the  slightest  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  settlement. 
The  senate         The  chief  control  of  the  administration  of  justice  waa 
ligtonT       closely  connected  with  the  care  for  public  worship  and 
the  religion  of  the  state.    The  latter  was  in  the  full  sense 

*  Popular  jurisdiction— i.e.  the  trial  ofoffencesby  the  mass  of  the  people — 
does  not  admit  of  a  strictly  legal  and  impartial  procedure.  The  people  as  a 
IxxJy  are  always  swayed  by  feelings,  prejudice  and  party  spirit,  and  often 
guided  in  their  judgment  by  side  issues,  irrelerant  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence 
of  llie  accused. 
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of  the  word  a  part  of  the  public  law.     In  the  conviction     CHAP. 


n. 


of  the  Boman  people  the  prosperity  of  the  state  depended  ^ 
no  less  upon  the  purity  and  careful  observance  of  religion 
than  upon  the  due  administration  of  justice;  nay,  the  pro- 
tection of  the  national  gods  was  thought  to  be  as  much 
required  for  the  security  of  the  state  as  the  force  of  the 
Boman  arms. 

This  political  importance  of  public  worship  is  explained  Religion 
by  the  intimate  union  of  stat^  and  religion,  and  more  l^^l  ® 
particularly  by  the  practical  subordination  of  the  latter 
to  the  former.  An  independent  or  even  hostile  position 
of  religion  with  regard  to  the  state  was  beyond  the  limits 
of  possibility.  As  the  religion  of  Rome  was  not  the  re- 
ligion of  all  mankind,  but  that  of  the  one  state,  thus  also 
the  servants  of  religion  were  the  servants  of  this  state, 
and  the  superintendence  of  religion  belonged  by  right  to 
the  senate,  the  supreme  national  council.  The  priests,  as 
the  servants  of  the  gods,  were  but  the  interpreters  of  divine 
law.  The  public  magistrate  appealed  to  them  for  their 
opinion  on  religious  matters.  But  the  final  decision  of 
every  religious  question  lay,  undoubtedly,  in  the  hands  of 
the  political  power.  Hence  the  numerous  senatorial  de- 
crees concerning  religious  matters :  for  instance,  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  forms  of  worship  *  and  festivals,^ 
the  prohibition  of  foreign  oracles,^  the  expulsion  of  foreign 
prophets  *  like  the  Chaldsean  priests,*  the  destruction  of 
the  alleged  religious  books  of  Numa,*  but  above  all  the 
famous  senatus  consultum  on  the  Bacchanalian  festivals.^ 
It  almost  appears  strange,  but  it  is  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  political  views  of  the  Romans,  that  these  matters 
should  be  referred  to  a  political  authority,  and  not  to  the 
priestly  assemblies  of  augurs  or  pontifices,  of  whom  the 
latter  especially  had  the  duty  of  watching  over  the  due 
performance  of  religious  ceremonies.     It  is  here  plainly 

>  Liv.  iv.  39,  xxxix.  16.  «  Lir.  xxv.  12. 

•  Valer.  Max.  i.  3,  1.  *  Liv.  xxv.  1. 
»  Valer.  Max.  i.  3,  12. 

*  Liv.  xL  29.     Comp.  Lange,  Rom.  Alterth.  ii.  230. 
'  Lir.  xxxix.  8-19.    See  below,  chap.  xiii. 
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BOOK     shown  that  the  religions. bodies  were  not  capable  of  acting 

, ,—«•  independently,  and  were  called  together  only  to  support 

the  political  magistrates  with  their  advice.  The  uninter- 
rupted concord  and  perfect  agreement  between  the  religion 
and  the  state  was,  moreover,  facilitated  by  the  circum- 
stance that  there  never  existed  a  distinct  class  or  caste  of 
priests,  and  that  the  highest  priestly  offices  were  held  by 
the  same  men  who  as  magistrates  or  senators  conducted 
the  public  business  of  the  state. 
L«^sU-  We  have  seen  that  the  senate  in  all  departments  of 

tire  *^^^^  public  life  possessed  the  leading,  controlling  and  deter- 
mtoMte.  mining  authority,  carrying  on  the  government  properly 
speaking ;  whilst  the  magistrates  had  to  attend  to  the  ad- 
ministration— i.e.  the  ordinary  executive  business,  in  which 
they  were  bound  to  carry  out  the  established  laws  and 
the  instructions  given  to  them  by  the  senate.  This 
supreme  control  the  senate  had  obtained,  as  we  have  seen, 
without  having  been  entitled  at  first  to  do  more  than  to 
give  advice  in  those  cases  in  which  the  magistrates  thought 
proper  to  ask  for  it.  It  was  not  natural  that  the  senate 
should  exercise  such  a  preponderating  influence  over  the 
government  without  having  a  corresponding  share  in  the 
legislation.  The  senate,  which  was  the  soul  of  the  execu- 
tive power,  could  not  possibly  look  on  indifferently  whilst 
the  Roman  people,  as  legislators,  laid  down  the  lines 
destined  to  regulate  the  action  of  the  officers  of  the  re- 
public and  of  private  citizens.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be 
surprised  that  in  this  department  of  legislation  the  same 
phenomenon  is  repeated  which  we  have  witnessed  in  the 
administration  of  the  state — namely,  that  the  senate  exer- 
cised a  marked  influence  upon  the  legislation  without 
being  directly  entrusted  with  legislative  functions  by  the 
constitution. 
Jmfmfrv  If  a  legislator  of  the  modem  school  had  drawn  up  the 

ty*U^j!^  Boman  constitution,  he  would, undoubtedly,  have  inserted 
a  paragraph  to  this  effect,  that  no  law  should  be  submitted 
to  the  people  for  their  approval  unless  it  had  previously 
be^D  didcnssed  and  recommended  by  the  senate;  or,  at 
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any  rate,  that  no  popular  decree  should  have  the  force  of  CHAP, 
law  without  the  sanction  of  the  senate.  The  Romans  ^.^ — ^ — ^ 
could  dispense  with  such  a  fundamental  law,  because  it 
was  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  senate  as  the  sole 
consulting  and  debating  body,  as  the  supreme  council  of 
state  and  controlling  board  of  the  government,  should 
have  in  its  hand  the  preliminary  discussion  and  planning 
of  laws,  and  thus,  in  point  of  fact,  the  control  of  the  entire 
legislation.*  Thus  by  habit  a  constitutional  practice  was 
formed  which  for  centuries  was  kept  just  as  sacred  as  if 
it  had  been  sworn  to  as  a  fundamental  law.  It  was  not 
until  the  year  232  B.C.  that  a  statesman,  in  the  interest  of 
progress  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  frustrated  the 
opposition  of  the  senate  by  overruling  it  and  maintaining 
the  right  of  the  people  to  pass  valid  laws  even  without 
the  preliminary  deliberation  and  approval  of  the  senate. 
It  was  the  notorious  and  severely-censured  measure  of 
Caius  Flaminius,  for  the  distribution  of  land  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Picenum,  that  gave  rise  to  this  innovation,  an 
innovation  from  which  Polvbius  dates  the  iurn  of  Ro- 
man  politics  for  the  worse.^  As  we  shall  see,  the  policy  of 
Flaminius  remained  for  a  long  time  a  solitary  instance 
of  democratic  innovations,  and  the  path  which  he  had 
opened  was  not  again  trodden  until  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi,  when  the  senate  by  its  obstinate  resistance  to 
reforms  afforded  to  the  popular  leaders  a  pretext  for 
violent  changes  in  the  constitution. 

The  senate  had  less  influence  by  formal  decrees  upon 

'  The  so-called  pairum  attctoritas,  which  in  the  first  period  of  the  republic 
down  to  the  Publilian  law,  339  B.C.  (see  vol.  i.  p.  370),  was  required  for  every 
vote  of  the  centuriate  comitia  to  give  it  the  force  of  law,  was,  in  fact,  fucIi  a 
constitutional  prerogative  of  the  senate,  though,  properly  speaking,  it  did  not 
belong  to  the  senate  an  such,  but  to  the  members  of  the  senate  as  patricians. 
When  the  senate  had  become  a  mixed  body,  consisting  of  patricians  and 
plebeians,  it  was  natural  that  the  pafmm  auctoritas  should  be  given  to  popular 
votes  upon  resolutions  of  the  whole  senate.  Thus  the  senate  did  practically 
enjoy  the  constitutional  right  of  controlling  the  votes  of  the  comitia  until  the 
Publilian  law.  See  the  author^s  paper  on  the  comitia  tributa  in  Rhein, 
Mvseum,  1873,  p.  357.    Mommsen,  Forschunffcn,  i.  p.  233  ff. 

s  See  aboye,  p.  27. 
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BOOK      the  elections  than  upon  legislation.     The  elections  had 
— ^ — »   from  a  very  early  period  been  quite  free — ^that  is  to  saj, 
and  the^^  ^^^  limited  to  a  list  of  candidates  drawn  up  by  the  senate 
elections      or  any  other  constituted  authority.     Besides,  there  was 
offices.         i^o  1^(^1^  of  disputes  and  personal  enmities  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the   nobility,  which  occasioned  frequent  rivalry 
between  those  who  aspired  to  public  offices.     But  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi  this  rivalry  was  in  most  cases 
personal.     No  conflict  between  adherents  of  the  old  insti- 
tutions and  radical  reformers  was  as  yet  thought  of.    The 
ruling  nobles,  therefore,  could  usually  agree  without  diffi- 
culty on  the  claims  of  the  various  aristocratic  families 
and  the  distribution  of  offices  among  them,  and  a  list  of 
candidates  approved  by  the  senate  ran  little  risk  of  being; 
rejected  by  the  people.     It  is  not  probable  that  formal 
consultations  were  held  in  the  senate  concerning  such 
personal  questions,  still  less  that  resolutions  were  made; 
nor  was  this  necessary  to  obtain  a  practical  understanding 
in  an  assembly  comparatively  so  small  as  the  senate.     It 
was,  on  the  whole,  rare  that  candidates  opposed  to  one 
another  carried  their  enmity  so  far  that  to  decide  their 
pretensions  an  appeal  to  the  people  in  the  elective  comitia 
became  necessary.*  Such  cases  occur  more  frequently  only 
towards  the  end  of  the  present  period,  when,  after  the 
victory  of  Zama,  the  internal  unity  of  the  Roman  nobility 
became  gradually  weaker,  when  personal  ambition  gained 
ground,  and  the  posts  of  honour  usually  afforded  more 
opportunities  for  acquiring  wealth.     Yet  to  what  extent 
the  senate  even  then  controlled  the  elections  can  be  seen 
most  distinctly  by  the  appointments  to  the  tribuneship  of 
the  people.     This  office  had  been  originally  created  to 
keep  in  check  the  patricians  who  at  that  time  ruled  the 
state.     It   had,  therefore,  more   than   any  other  public 
office  the  character  of  a  regular  and  constitutional  opposi- 
tion. But  from  the  time  that  patricians  and  plebeians  had 
obtained  equal  rights,  the  office  of  tribune  was  completely 
changed  in  its  nature,  so  that  it  was  now  the  principal 

*  See  below,  chap.  xiv. 
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instrument  -witli  wliich  tlie  senate,  as  the  solid  centre  of     CHAP. 

.  II 

the   Roman   constitution,  lield  together  the  centrifugal  .—   .' — ' 


forces  swayed  by  a  great  number  of  annual  magistrates.* 
It  is  a  striking  fact  that  during  the  entire  rule  of  the 
nobility,  down  to  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  no  tribunes 
were  elected  who  were  in  principle  opposed  to  the  govern- 
ment. This  uniform  firmness  with  which  the  nobility 
controlled  the  elections  can  be  explained  only  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  indirect  influence  of  the  senate  in 
them  was  irresistible. 

Summing  up  the  totality  of  the  action  of  the  Roman  General 
senate,  we  can  truly  affirm  that  no  political  body  of  equal  ^nce  and 
importance  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole  range  of  the  character 
ancient  world.  Unfortunately,  we  know  too  little  of  the  Roman 
Carthaginian  senate  to  compare  it  with  that  of  Rome.  8®°»^«- 
But  as  the  Carthaginian  state  broke  down  at  the  time 
when  Rome  was  but  beginning  to  advance  with  rapid 
strides  to  dominion  over  all  the  Mediterranean  countries, 
its  leading  council  cannot  claim  superiority  over  that  of 
Rome.  If  we  compare  the  deliberative  councils  which  were 
intended  to  embody  the  political  intellect  in  the  various 
Greek  states,  we  find  an  immeasurable  contrast  to  the 
Roman  senate,  a  contrast  which  by  itself  alone  suffices  to 
establish  the  superiority  of  the  Roman  constitution  over 
that  of  every  republic  of  Greece.  Of  all  Greek  states 
Syracuse  perhaps  possessed  the  most  favourable  geographi- 
cal conditions  for  the  formation  of  a  powerful  dominion. 
The  fertile  island  of  Sicily,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
Mediterranean,  would  have  been  far  better  suited  than 
the  narrow  limits  of  Latium  for  the  centre  of  an  empire 
over  the  Grseco- Italian,  Phoenician,  and  barbarian  coun- 
tries. Syracuse  far  exceeded  Rome  in  material  resources 
when  it  in  vain  sought  to  obtain  possession  of  the  whole 
of  Sicily,  and  when  Rome  established  her  dominion  over 
Latium.  It  was  not  intellectual  superiority  nor  even  war- 
like valour  that  raised  Rome  above  Syracuse.  The  superi- 
ority of  the  former  lay  in  the  organization  and  political 

'  See  below,  chap.  viii. 
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BOOK  wisdom  of  the  Boman  senate,  compared  with  which  the 
—  ,  ,  ^  leaders  of  the  state  at  Syracuse  were  for  the  most  part 
adventurers,  zealots,  and  passionate  wranglers.  The  case 
was  similar  with  regard  to  Athens.  Circumstances,  it 
is  true,  were  far  more  unfavourable  to  Athens  than  to 
Syracuse.  The  sterile  soil  of  diminutive  Attica  was  a  basis 
too  narrow  and  weak  for  the  building  up  of  an  empire ; 
but  the  decay  of  the  powerful  confederation  at  the  head  of 
which  Athens  stood  between  the  Persian  and  Peloponne- 
sian  wars  was  caused  principally  by  the  fact  that  the 
Athenian  council  was  distinguished  by  political  incapacity, 
and  that  the  guidance  of  the  state  was  in  the  hands  of  an 
incompetent  multitude,  and  of  leaders  thrown  up  by  ac- 
cident. An  Athenian  senate  organized  like  that  of  Rome 
would  have  been  able  to  unite  even  the  most  stubborn 
communities  of  Greece  into  one  permanent  league,  in 
which  each  could  have  felt  secure  as  a  self-governing 
member  of  a  large  and  powerful  confederate  state. 
The   .  Turning  from  the  ancient' world  to  the  modem,  we 

Beaate^the  ^^^  ^^^*  ^^^7  ^^®  great  Council  of  Venice  and  the  English 
chief  cause  Parliament  can  stand  a  comparison  with  the  Boman  se- 
greatness,  nate,  m  as  far,  of  course,  as  we  look,  not  upon  the  form, 
but  upon  the  spirit  and  ability  of  the  assemblies,  and 
the  share  which  they  severally  had  in  building  up  the 
greatness  of  their  respective  states.  If  other  nations 
have  been  indebted  to  other  agents  for  their  position  in 
the  history  of  the  world — Athens,  for  instance,  to  the 
demos ;  Macedonia,  to  her  kings — Bome  owes  her  internal 
organization  and  her  commanding  position  above  all  to 
the  wisdom  and  firmness  of  the  senate.  This  wisdom 
and  firmness  will  appear  no  surprising  phencmenon  if 
we  consider  that  in  the  senate  the  sound  intellect  of  a 
highly-gifted  and  strong-willed  people  reached  its  highest 
development  and  perfection.  In  all  political  organizations 
the  material  forces  and  the  national  character  are  the 
primary  conditions  of  success ;  the  outward  forms  of  a 
constitution,  though  of  great  importance,  are  only  a 
secondary  matter,  and  they  adapt  themselves  naturally 
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and  easily  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  a  nation.     The     CHA.P. 

II 
Homan  senate  in   any   other    possible   form  would  still  « r^— » 


have  been  the  organ  by  which  the  political  genius  of  the 
Boman  people  could  manifest  itself.  Nevertheless,  the 
form  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference ;  it  reacts  upon  the 
substance — it  can  support,  sustain,  advance,  or  keep  back 
national  life  in  proportion  as  it  is  more  or  less  adapted  to 
the  nature  of  things.  The  Roman  senate  was  a  political 
organism  of  the  highest  perfection,  such  as  no  other  state 
in  antiquity  ever  created  or  was  qualified  to  create.  Just 
as  the  Roman  people,  diversified  by  classes,  age,  rank, 
and  residence  of  its  component  parts,  was  made  by  its 
subdivisions  a  more  complicated  and  more  perfect  organism 
than  a  Greek  *  ecclesia,'  which  voted  by  heads  alone,  so 
the  Roman  senate,  by  the  selection  and  classification  of 
its  members  and  by  its  rules  of  debate,  displayed  a  politi- 
cal wisdom  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  was  not  reached  by 
any  national  council  in  the  ancient  world,  and  which 
makes  it  worthy  to  rank  by  the  side  of  modern  parlia- 
ments. 

Every  senate  is  by  its  nature  an  aristocratic  element  Composi- 
in  the  state.  The  most  extravagant  democracy  cannot  senate. 
entirely  deprive  it  of  this  character.  Even  if  the  line  of 
distinction  between  the  senatorial  order  and  the  mass 
of  the  people  is  ever  so  faint,  if  all  special  qualifications 
are  set  aside,  and  if  annual  elections  deprive  a  senate  of 
its  most  essential  characteristics,  pure  democracy  will 
still  look  with  suspicion  upon  such  a  distinct  and  eminent 
body,  and  will  attempt  to  lower  its  power  by  transferring 
its  functions  directly  to  the  people,  thus  trying  to  make 
it  a  sham,  and,  like  tyrants  who  govern  without  any  con- 
trolling council,  to  sacrifice  liberty  and  the  authority  of 
laws  to  popular  caprice.*  In  Rome  the  senate  was 
always  composed  of  the  most  eminent  men,  and  it  was 
by  receiving  only  such  men  and  by  excluding  none  of 
them  on  principle  that  it  maintained  itself  at  the  height 

*  This  is  shoAvn  by  the  constitutional  exporimeuts  recently  made  in  some  of 
the  ultra-democratic  cantons  of  Switzerland. 

VOL.   IV.  F 
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of  its  power,  although  in  strict  law  it  could  claim  no  right 
either  of  administration  or  legislation. 

The  senate  was  never  limited  to  certain  privileged 
families.  At  the  time  when  tie  government  was  still  in 
the  hands  of  the  patricians,  and  when  accordingly  no 
plebeians  were  admitted,  patricians  alone,  it  is  true,  sat  in 
the  senate,  but  bj  no  means  all  the  patricians,  nor  only 
the  heads  of  certain  patrician  families.  No  sort  of  heredi- 
tary political  oflSce  ever  existed  in  Rome,  not  even  in  the 
time  of  the  kings.  The  legends  of  that  period  in  the 
form  handed  down  to  us  betray  the  influence  of  Greek 
tradition,  but  yefc  they  speak  only  of  isolated  claims  to 
the  throne  based  upon  hereditary  right.^  The  strongest 
proof  that  the  Romans  and  probably  all  other  true  Italians 
have  never  known  hereditary  offices  of  state  is  this,  that  we 
find  no  trace  even  of  an  hereditary  priesthood.*  We  can 
therefore  safely  assert  that  the  senate  in  the  regal  period 
was  composed,  as  in  the  republic,  of  men  who  were  marked 
as  suitable  by  their  position,  experience,  and  personal  quaU- 
fications.  The  title  to  a  seat  in  the  senate  was  acquired 
by  service  rendered  to  the  community :  above  all,  there- 
fore, by  military  service.  The  Roman  senate  was  at  all 
times  an  assembly  of  experienced  warriors,  and  was  on 
that  account  admirably  adapted  to  give  directions  for  the 
conduct  of  military  operations  and  foreign  policy. 

After  perfect  equality  had  been  established  between 
patricians  and  plebeians  the  disabilities  were  set  aside 
which  had  originally  excluded  the  larger  portion  of  the 
citizens  from  the  council.     As  the  number  of  magistrates 

*  Such  as  the  story  of  the  sons  of  Ancus  Marcius,  who  murdered  Tarqui- 
nius  the  Elder  because  he  had  deprived  them  of  the  succession  to  the  throne 
(vol.  i.  p.  61),  and  the  story  of  the  murder  of  Sen^ius  by  the  younger  Tarquio 
(vol.  i.  p.  71). 

*  There  is  an  appjirent  exception  to  this  rule.  All  family  rites  were  trans- 
mitted from  father  to  son,  and  each  paterfamilias  was  priest  in  his  own  house. 
But  when  several  families  combined  to  form  a  political  community,  this  here- 
ditary priesthood  natumlly  ceased,  and  when  family  rites  were  transferred  to 
the  coninmnity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  worship  of  Hercules,  peculiar  to  the 
Potitii,  the  sacred  functions  were  given  to  an  elected  priest  as  representative 
of  the  state.     Liv.  ix.  29. 
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was  increased,  a  larger  proportion  of  such  men  as  were     chap. 
acquainted  with  all  the  various  departments  of  practical  ^_    / , 


politics  obtained  admission  to  the  senate,  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  these  were  the  men  whose  voice  was  the  most  in- 
fluential in  the  debates,  and  who  originated  or  swayed  the 
resolutions  of  the  whole  body. 

A  second  principle  of  not  less  importance  than  the  Elf^tion 
right  of  every  Roman  to  be  admitted  was  this,  that  the  ^n^^^" ' 
dignity  of  senator  once  acquired  was  a  dignity  for  life,  members. 
It  is  true,  this  title  was  not  based  upon  positive  law. 
With  great  wisdom  the  framers  of  the  Roman  constitution 
had  made  a  provision  by  which  in  case  of  necessity  an 
unworthy  member  might  be  expelled.  The  censor  had 
the  right  and  even  the  duty  to  go  through  this  purifying 
process.  But  it  was  so  seldom  carried  out  that  the  sena- 
torial dignity  was  practically  a  dignity  for  life.  Thus  it 
happened  that  the  traditional  policy  of  the  senate  acquired 
that  steadiness  and  regularity  which  keeps  the  middle 
road  between  the  extreme  fluctuations  of  a  periodically 
changing  assembly  and  that  stubborn  and  blind  worship 
of  tradition  which  is  the  curse  of  those  political  assemblies 
which  are  hereditary  or  renewed  by  co-optation. 

Although  the  Roman  senate  received  fresh  blood  from  stability 
year  to  year,  and  was  continually  renewed,  yet  the  old  aenaie. 
stock  apparently  remained  unchanged,  and  only  became 
more  firmly  established.  It  was  never  influenced  by  the 
feelings  and  opinions  of  the  present  time  alone.  It  never 
represented  a  single  generation.  Whilst  men  bowed  down 
with  age  still  remembered  the  struggles  of  a  past  time  in 
which  they  had  been  actively  engaged,  and  tried  to  pre- 
serve the  institutions  of  the  past,  the  younger  men  gave 
due  consideration  to  the  claims  of  the  present,  or  even 
looked  forward  to  future  contingencies.  No  sudden 
change  of  views  and  feelings  could  sweep  away  the  time- 
honoured  institutions  of  past  ages ;  and  yet  the  road  of 
progress  was  not  completely  barred,  at  least  not  in  that 
time  when  the  state  was  in  its  perfect  vigour.  It  was 
not   until,   in   consequence   of   the   development  of  the 
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Eoman  power,  the  old  republican  constitution  could  no 
longer  suflSee  to  the  claims  of  the  time,  that  other  powers 
were  called  into  being,  and  that  the  old  senate  proved 
unequal  to  the  new  duties. 

At  the  time  when  the  republic  had  reached  its  matu- 
rity the  senate  was  in  point  of  fact — though  not  in  theory 
— a  representative  body,  being  appointed  by  a  sort  of  in- 
direct election  by  the  people.  The  Ovinian  law  ^  regu- 
lated the  nomination  of  new  senators  by  the  censors  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  latter  had  little  scope  left  for 
arbitrary  decisions.  The  higher  magistrates  elected  by 
the  people  had  now  a  right  to  sit  in  the  senate.  They 
were  thus  elected,  not  merely  to  fill  a  magisterial  office, 
but  also  to  be  senators  on  the  expiration  of  their  time  of 
office.  This  right  to  a  seat  in  the  senate  was  afterwards 
extended  to  the  lower  magistrates ;  and  in  the  senate 
the  number  of  those  members  became  constantly  smaller 
who  found  admission,  not  through  the  magistracy,  but 
by  other  means,  such  as  family  connexion  or  military 
distinction. 

The  preponderating  influence  of  the  older  and  more 
experienced  members— who  formed,  as  it  were,  a  senate 
within  the  senate — was  acknowledged  and  regulated  by  a 
special  order  of  debate  based  upon  this  distinction.  There 
was  not  complete  equality  among  the  men  elected  to  the 
council.  The  gradation  of  rank  and  dignity  which  im- 
parted to  the  entire  Eoman  state  a  kind  of  military  or- 
ganization was  perceptible  also  in  the  senate.  The  body 
of  senators  was  divided  into  two  distinct  classes — the 
speakers  and  the  silent  members.  The  order  of  debate  in 
the  succession  of  speakers,  which  in  all  consultative  as- 
semblies is  of  the  greatest  importance,  is  in  our  time  left 
to  the  free  play  of  party  arrangements  or  chance ; '  in 


'  The  lex  Ovinia  (Festus,  s.  v.  Prateriti,  p.  246,  ed.  Miiller)  is  of  unknomj 
(late.  It  belong»  probably  to  a  period  not  far  removed  from  the  Lieinian  law. 
Mommsen,  Rom.  Gewh.  i.  319. 

'''  This  is  the  case  at  any  rate  in  England ;  it  is  not  so  in  those  Continental 
a^'semblies  in  which  lists  are  kept  to  regulate  the  succession  of  speakers. 
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of  law.     Only  those  members  who  had  been  curule  magis-   —    / . 

trates  were  invited  to  give  their  opinion  and  to  express  it 
at  pleasure  in  formal  speeches.  Members  who  had  held  no 
public  offices,  or  only  inferior  offices,  were  usually  not 
called  upon  to  speak,  and  were  therefore  restricted  to  giving 
a  silent  vote.*  But  even  the  privileged  senators  did  not 
all  stand  upon  the  same  level  of  rank  or  dignity.  Those 
among  them  who  had  been  consuls  had  precedence  before 
those  who  had  discharged  only  the  prsetorship,  and  these, 
again,  ranked  before  those  who  had  been  sediles.  Those 
of  higher  offices  occupied  distinguished  seats.  Even 
peculiar  distinctions  of  dress  marked  for  a  long  time  the 
patrician  and  plebeian  senators ;  and  afterwards,  when 
this  difference  was  no  longer  of  any  importance,*  similar 
distinctions  served  to  mark  the  higher  senators  of  curule 
dignity,'  and  the  various  grades  of  all.*  The  first  place 
was  occupied  by  the  foreman  of  the  senators  [princeps 
8enatus)y  whose  name  was  put  first  on  the  list  by  the  cen- 
sors on  the  occasion  of  the  lectio — the  periodical  recon- 
struction of  the  senate.* 

This  difference  of  rank  among  the  senators  regulated  Authority 
the  order  of  debate.  The  magistrate  who  assembled  the  pres^jgnt 
senate  presided,  and  laid  before  it  the  subject  on  which 
he  required  its  advice.  He  ruled  the  assembly  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  a  modern  president.  A  senator 
might  speak  only  when  he  was  invited  by  name ;  and  this 
invitation  was  given  usually  according  to  the  existing 
order  of  rank  among  those  who  had  the  right  of  explain- 
All  such  lists  are  fetters,  which  prerent  the  free  and  natural  movement  of 
deUitc. 

*  On  these  so-called  senatores  prdarii  see  Lange,  Rom.  AUcrth.  ii.  351,  in 
opposition  to  the  opinion  expretsed  by  Hofmann,  Der  rom.  Se/iat,  p.  19. 

*  Nevertbeles=8  the  patrician  senators  preserved  down  to  the  latest  periixl 
the  distinguishing  badge  of  the  ivory  'lunula'  on  thoir  shoes.  See  Zonams, 
vii.  9.     Mommsen,  Forj<chungen,  p.  255. 

'  Lange,  Horn.  Alterth,  ii.  350.  *  Lsinge,  ib.  356,  Anm.  7. 

*  This  prinvfps  acnatits  was  always  a  patrician,  even  after  all  the  other 
distinctions  between  patricians  and  plebeians  had  been  long  abolished . 
Mommsen,  Forschuvgen^  92  if. 
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BOOK     ing  their  votes  by  a  set  speech.    A  gain ,  the  mode  of  pat- 
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^  ting  the  question  was  entirely  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
president.     Of  the  opinions  which  had  been  expressed,  he 
could  put  to  the  vote  whichever  he   chose.     He   could 
arrange  them  in  the  order  he  thought  proper — nay,  he 
could  even  omit  altogether  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the 
senate  by  a  formal  division.     No  senator  had  the  right  of 
originating  motions.     The  president  alone  could  do  this. 
If  an  independent  senator  wished  to  propose  a  subject  for 
discussion,  he  could  do  so  only  by  mentioning  it  inciden- 
tally in  a  speech  which  he  made  on  a  question  proposed 
by  the  president.     Whilst  modem  parliamentary  orators 
are  obliged  always  to  speak  to  the  question,  the  Romans 
were  obliged  to  allow  a  deviation  fi'om  this  rule  as  the 
only  means  by  which  subjects  not  introduced  by  the  pre- 
sident could  be  mooted.     It  is  well  known  that  Cato  never 
omitted  to  bring  forward  his  short  admonitory  *  Ceterum 
censeo  Carthaginem  esse  delendam,'  when  he  was  invited 
to  speak  on  any  subject  whatever. 
Ancient  We  scc  how  far  this  narrow  and  clumsy  order  of  debate 

"°'^,  was  removed  from  the  freedom,  vivacity  and  natural  se- 

muaem  ...  . 

PMriianii-n-  queucc  SO  largely  exhibited  in  modem  councils,  especially 
Uud.*^"  in  the  English  parliament.  But  it  was  inevitable,  because 
the  conditions  were  wanting  in  Rome  which  are  indispen- 
sable to  a  more  free  and  unrestricted  discussion.  Modern 
parliaments  have  a  fixed  place  of  meeting  which  never 
varies,  and  in  the  parliament  house  every  member  keeps 
his  own  seat ;  *  they  meet  on  days  and  houi*s  regularly 
fixed  ;  they  have  permanent  presidents  ;  and  move,  there- 
fore, within  accustomed  barriers  with  perfect  freedom.  The 
Eoman  senate  had  neither  regular  meeting-days,  nor  did 
it  assemble  always  in  the  same  locality.  The  presidents 
were  continually  changing,  because  every  consul,  dictator, 
praetor,  and  tribune  of  the  people,  had  the  right  of  con- 
voking it ;  and  all  these  officials  were  changed  annually.  It 

*  At  least  in  Continental  parliaments,  where  the  seats  are  allotted  at  the 
I  beginning  of  each  session,  and  where  eTeiy  member  has  a  lock-ap  desk  for  his 
pjipers. 
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was  therefore  a  necessary  and  wise  arrangement  by  which 
the  debate  was  allowed  to  move  only  within  certain  pre- 
scribed forms,  though  these  forms  appear  on  the  whole 
somewhat  pedantic  and  illiberal.  Modem  parliamentary 
debates  are  secured  from  hasty  decisions  by  the  rules 
which  require  that  bills  should  pass  through  a  second  and 
a  third  reading,  with  proper  intervals  in  all  important 
questions.  They  are  protected  from  arbitrary  and  illegal 
influences  by  the  supervision  which  a  whole  nation  exer- 
cises over  the  proceedings  by  means  of  the  public  press. 
In  Rome  questions  were  put  to  the  vote  only  once,  and 
the  meetings  of  the  senate  were  secret,  not  only  in  theory 
— as  in  England — but  in  reality.^  It  is  clear  that  under 
these  circumstances  strict  forms  were  indispensable  in  the 
interest  of  free  discussion.  The  BomanB,  therefore,  acted 
wisely  in  not  giving  unbounded  license  to  the  debates  of 
the  senate. 

'  That  the  public  were  dxcludod  from  the  meetings  of  the  seDate  is  fully 
e«<tablished  beyond   the  possibility  of  doubt  by  Polybius,  iii.  20.     He  laughs 
ftt  those  Greek  writers  who  related  that  boys  of  twelva  years  were  allowed  to 
be  present  during  the  debates.     Yet  the  Greek  writers  did  not  invent  this 
statement.     It  seems  to  have  been  the  current  opinion,  even  among  Romans, 
that  in  former  times  senators  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  youthful  sons 
to  the  meetings  in  order  to  train  them  to  public  business.     Cato  himself  told 
a  merry  story  in  one  of  his  speeches  (Gellius,  i.  23)  about  a  young  Papirius, 
who,  on  being  questioned  by  his  mother  about  the  subject  of  a  debate  at 
which  he  had  been  present,  made  her  believe  that  the  subject  of  the  discussion 
had  been  whether  in  future  one  man  should  be  allowed  to  marry  two  wives,  or 
one  wom»n  two  husbands.     The  excitement  caused  by  tliis  statement  among 
the  Romaji  matrons  was  intense.     They  crowded  round  the  senate-house  and 
implored  the  senators  to  vote  for  the  second  alternative.     Then  it  came  out 
who  was  the  author  of  the  hoax,  and  young  Papirius  received  the  thanks  of 
the  House  for  having  kept  the  secret  so  well.     He  thus  acquired  the  surname 
Praetcxtatus,  to  mark  his  discretion  at  an  age  when  the  toga  pratexta  which  he 
wore  showed  that  he  could  not  be  expected  to  exhibit  such  mature  sense.  But, 
at  the  same   time,  a  resolution  whs  passed  to  exclude  for  the  future  all  young 
men  from  the  debates  of  the  senate.     There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  story 
w.is  invented  to  account  for  the  surname  Praetextatus  in  the  Papirian  family. 
The  date  of  the  alleged  occurrence  is  not  given.     If  we  were  inclined  to  give 
credence  to  it,  we  should  have  to  place  it  at  a  very  early  date  ;  but  it  is  not 
likely  that   the  republican  senate,  with    all  its   gravity  and   decorum   (its 
irTuyy6rris,  as  Polybius,  iii.  20,  3,  calls  it),  ever  admitted  boys.     It  was  not 
till  the  senate  ha^l  lost  its  former  importance  that  Augustus  allowed  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sons  of  members  (Suetou.  Aug.  3). 
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As  the  magistrates  convoked  the  senate  in  order  to 
hear  its  advice,  it  was  natural  that  they  themselves  should 
abstain   from  recording  and  counting  their  own  votes. 
This  principle  was  extended  still  further,  so  that  not  only 
the  president  but  all  the  magistrates  of  the  year  took  no 
part  in  any  division.     We  may  be  surprised  at  this  prac- 
tice, because  the  Roman  annual  magistrates  did  not  form 
what  we  should  call  a  ministry,  of  which  every  member 
considers  himself  bound  to  support  the  measures  proposed 
by  any  other  member.     But  it  was  a  practice  exceedingly 
useful  for  preventing  the  magistrates  from  involving  the 
senate  in  their  frequent  personal  conflicts  with  one  an- 
other.   It  was  thus  impossible  that  the  two  consuls  should 
oppose  one  another  in  voting  on  one  and  the  same  ques- 
tion, one  as  head  of  the  majority,  the  other  as  leader  of 
the  minority,  in  the  senate.     It  was  easier  for  the  senate 
to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  government,  with  which  the 
great  number  and  variety  of  the  annual  magistrates  was 
apt  to  interfere.     We  shall  explain  lower  down  how  diffi- 
cult this  often  was,  and  how  useful  the  tribuneship  was 
for  effecting  this  object.* 

In  every  political  body  the  influence  which  it  exercises 
upon  the  government  is  measured  not  solely  by  the  pre- 
rogatives allowed  to  it  by  the  letter  of  the  law.  The 
n^spoot  inspired  by  a  ruling  class  through  the  personal 
dijjnity  of  its  members  increases — or,  rather,  establishes 
and  maintains — the  willing  obedience  of  the  mass  by 
which  alone  every  state  is  upheld.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
indifforonoe  whether  a  senate  be  composed  of  rich  or  poor 
lUtMi :  of  men  desoendeil  from  an  ancient  nobility,  or  of 
nion  of  humble  extniotion  :  of  men  who  in  the  daily  inter- 
ivnirso  of  life  inspire  rosjv?ot,  or  of  men  whom  the  people 
Kx^k  ujH^n  with  iiulifFert*noe  or  even  with  contempt.  The 
lop^l  jxnver  of  the  Roman  senate  was  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  sixnal  standing  of  its  memlvrs.  The  senate  of  the 
older  time  had  Kvn  exolus^ivoly  patrician.  This  distinction 
of  nv>ble  birth  w;i$  iuheriteil  bv  the  mixed  senate  of  a  later 
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period,  and  its  weight  grew  instead  of  diminishing,  be-  CHAP, 
cause  in  course  of  time,  as  the  power  of  the  republic  and  -_  /  ^ 
the  national  wealth  increased,  the  ruling  class  wus  raised 
proportionately  higher  over  the  mass  of  the  people.  We 
find  the  senate,  as  such,  and  its  individual  members,  more 
and  more  separated  as  a  governing  body,  distinct  from 
the  common  people.  Though  a  *  senatorial  order,'  marked 
off  from  the  rest  of  the  community  by  a  higher  census, 
did  not  exist  in  form  until  a  later  time,  yet  the  beginning 
of  such  a  separation  was  made  as  early  as  the  Punic  wars, 
and  the  senate  had,  in  fact,  held  its  lofty  position  for  a 
long  time  when,  in  the  year  194  B.C.,  the  line  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  people  was  cleaVly  proclaimed  by  the 
arrangement  which  appointed  special  seats  for  the  sena- 
tors in  the  public  theatre.  From  this  time  forward  the 
Roman  people  could  convince  themselves  with  their  own 
eyes  that  there  was  a  gulf  between  them  and  their  go- 
verning nobility.  It  was  already  acknowledged  that  the 
members  of  the  senate  were  exclusively  called  upon  to 
rule,  for  a  special  law  prohibited  them  *  from  engaging  in 
the  ordinary  trades  of  other  citizens.  The  Roman  senator 
was  not  to  stoop  to  lucrative  occupations  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  all  genuine  Romans,  were  not  compatible  with 
disinterested  honesty.  He  was  thus  in  every  respect  to 
be  qualified  to  take  part  in  the  government ;  and  if  the 
senate  had  in  reality  the  right  of  deciding  on  war  and 
peace,  of  influencing  the  legislation,  the  elections,  and  the 
administration,  the  Roman  people  looked  upon  this  right, 
not  as  a  usurpation,  but  as  a  well-deserved  privilege.  The 
proverbial  envy  with  which  elsewhere  the  governed  people 
regarded  those  who  ruled  them,  the  disaflFection  and 
bitter  hatred  which  in  the  Greek  republics  so  frequently 
pxcited  the  populace  against  the  rule  of  superior  men, 
had  no  existence  in  the  good  period  of  the  republic — i,e, 
from  the  peace  concluded  between  patricians  and  ple- 
beians down  to  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.  During  this 
long  period  no  opposition  of  the   popular   party   to  the 

*  The  Lex  Claudia,  of  the  year  218  B.C.    See  vol.  ii.p.  196. 
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BOOK  nobility  is  perceptible  J  The  Roman  state  was  agitated 
internally  only  by  personal  disputes  among  the  nobles 
themselves,  and  by  questions  of  minor  importance ;  exter- 
nally it  was  engaged  in  those  great  wars  which  subju- 
gated the  ancient  world,  and  the  efforts  demanded  by 
these  wars,  with  the  triumphs  thus  secured,  contributed 
in  no  small  degree  to  internal  harmony  and  concord. 

*  See  below,  chap.  xvi. 
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CHAPTEE  III. 

THE  ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE  REPUBLIC  IN  GENERAL. 

Although  the  magistrates  as  administrative  officers  of  a     CHAP. 

community  are  intrusted  only  with  the  maintenance  of  ,^ ,J * 

the  established  order  of  things,  with  the  execution  of  the  J^®  ^* 
laws  and  the  carrying  out  of  the  will  of  the  people,  they  influence 
nevertheless  occupy  so  prominent  a  position  in  the  state  trates^** 
that  it  has  become  customary  to  consider  them  as  the  g«D<^rally. 
principal  paii;  of  the  whole  political  organization,  and  to 
classify  and  name  states  according  to  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  their  executive,  just  as  plants  are  classified  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  and  arrangement  of  their  blossoms. 
Nor  is  this  proceeding  objectionable.  For  though  the 
executive  power  of  magistrates  is  not  the  root  but  the 
product  of  the  political  order  of  a  community,  yet  it  is  a 
product  brought  forth  by  organic  development,  and  bears 
witness  to  the  innermost  nature  of  this  organization.  Be- 
sides, the  magistrates  are  necessarily  intrusted  with  so 
extensive  a  power  that  they  occupy  a  position  distinct  and 
apart  from  the  mass  of  the  citizens,  from  which  position 
they  exercise  a  very  marked  and  determining  influence 
upon  the  people  generally.  The  magistrates  do  not  only 
conduct  the  ordinary  routine  business,  the  administration 
of  the  state :  they  do  not  watch  merely  over  the  execution 
of  existing  laws  and  rules.  On  the  contrary,  they  take  an 
essential  and  determining  part  in  the  progressive  move- 
ment of  the  state ;  they  are  called  upon  to  represent  the 
state  in  its  intercourse  with  other  nations,  and  to  protect 
It  from  internal  dangers ;  it  is  their  duty  to  adoption  an 
emergency  measures  which  are  necessary  for  the  public 
good — in  other  words,  they  have  to  conduct  the  govern- 
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hooK      ment  as  distinct  from  the  administration.      These  two 

VI 

-  _    /  _-  functions  cannot  always  be  kept  clearly  distinct.     The  one 
often  passes  into  the  other,  though  in  different  nations 
and  at  different  times  the  distinction  has  been  more  or 
less  clearly  marked. 
Position  of         It  is  part  of  the  nature  of  a  republican  constitution 
tTHtesina  with  its  periodical  change  of  magisti-ates,  that  a  large 
republic,     proportion  of  the  purely  formal  functions  are  performed 
by  a  class  of  subordinate  officials  and  clerks  who  have 
gained  the  necessary  knowledge  of  their  business  by  long 
experience ;  whilst  for  deciding  more  important  political 
questions,  for  conducting  the  government,  properly  speak- 
ing, the  magistrates  are  supported  by  a  senate  as  perma- 
nent council.     It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  a  republic  the 
scope  for  the  free  action  of  the  magistrates  is  much  re- 
stricted, and  that  little  is  left  to  them  beyond  the  execu- 
tion of  formal  duties — i,e.  that  they  carry  on  not  so  much  the 
government  as  the  administration.   And  this  was  actually 
the  case  in  Rome.     In  war  alone,  where  the  general,  like 
every  individual  man,  has  to  rely  upon  himself,  where  at  a 
moment's  notice  the  most  important  resolutions  must  be 
taken,  and  the  decision  rests  upon  personal  responsibili^, 
the  advice  of  a  senate  and  the  co-operation  of  subordinate 
officials  must  be  disi>en3eil  with.     At  other  times,  in  the 
peaceable  intercourse  of  citizens,  in  the  daily  discharge  of 
the  routine  duties  of  administration  and  government,  the 
formalities  more  than  the  real  decisions  lie  in  the  hands 
of  the  magistrates.     Seemingly,  it  is  true,  the  consuls, 
pnvtoi"^,  and  censors  acted  with  great  freedom  according 
To  their  own  judgment,  and  decided  important  questions; 
but  in  truth  they  could  not  often  find  scope  for  independ- 
ent   aotion,  ar.d  as  a  still  rarer  exception  it  sometimes 
hapixMunl  that  thov  carried  their  independence  so  far  as 
to  opiH>se  the  out«;|H»kon  will  of  the  senate  or  the  popular 
jientiment.     They  naturally   acted  under  the   feeling  of 
ix^siH>nsibilitY,  kuowinsr  that  alter  the  expiration  of  their 
short  ivr'uvl  v^f  authority  they  wt^re  liable  to  be  called  to 
aoivunt  for  thoir  act^  whilst  in  office.   The  Eoman  magis- 
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trates  on  the  whole,  therefore,  were  not  able  to  shine  as     CHAP. 

.   .                                                      .              Ill 
independent  and  brilliant  statesmen,  masters  of  the  situa-   ,^. ^ ^ 


tion,  and  gnided  by  their  own  personal  convictions.  We 
must  not  be  surprised  at  their  general  mediocrity .  They 
lacked  the  conditions  necessary  to  free  and  spontaneous 
action.  They  could  exercise  on  the  whole  merely  a  further- 
ing or  a  hindering  influence  upon  matters  of  detail ;  they 
were  not  able  to  direct  the  great  course  of  events.  No 
individual  statesman  ever  was  able  at  any  period  of 
the  Soman  republic  up  to  the  days  of  the  Revolution  to 
exercise  more  than  a  temporary  influence — not  even  a 
Scipio  Africanus  or  a  Cato. 

The  principal  cause  of  this  by  no  means  extraordinary  Constant 
phenomenon  is  to  be  found  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  of  officers. 
republican  organization,  which  limited  the  duration  of 
magisterial  offices  to  a  fixed  period,  and  put  restric- 
tions upon  the  right  of  re-election.  The  annual  change 
of  tlie  supreme  magistrates  made  it  impossible  for  an 
individual  to  occupy  for  a  length  of  time  a  dominant 
position.  Even  the  greatest  genius  is  kept  down  if  no 
time  or  opportunity  is  given  him  for  displaying  his  powers. 
History  knows  no  heroes  in  any  department  of  human 
action  who  are  perfect  at  once,  and  who  can  carry  out 
great  thoughts  and  deeds  in  a  short  space  of  time. 

Another  obstacle  to  the  production  of  great  statesmen  Division  of 
was  the  division  of  the  executive  power  amongr  numerous  ^^®  ©xecu- 

^  ^  o  tive  power. 

colleagues.  At  the  time  when  the  republic  was  in  its 
highest  perfection  the  service  of  the  state  required 
annually  two  consuls,  several  praetors,  two  curule  sediles, 
two  plebeian  sediles,  four  qusestors,  ten  tribunes  of  the 
people,  every  five  years  two  censors — ix.  about  twenty 
officers  annually  who  were  to  be  qualified  to  conduct  im- 
portant branches  of  the  administration.  And  as  if  this 
were  not  enough,  it  was  insisted  upon  in  Rome  that  one 
of  the  consuls  should  be  chosen  from  among  the  patricians,' 

'  Up  to  the  year  172  b.c.  one  of  the  two  consuls  was  always  a  patrician, 
though  the  Licinian  law,  366  b.c,  provided  only  for  the  election  of  at  least  one 
plebeian  annually,  without  forbidding  the  election  of  two. 
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eren  after  this  restriction  had  ceased  to  have  any  meaning 
and  when  the  diminished  number  of  patricians  made  the 
choice  more  and  more  difficult.  How  could  the  citizens 
of  a  single  town  be  in  a  condition  to  respond  to  sucli 
frequent  and  numerous  calls  otherwise  than  by  content- 
ing themselves  with  a  certain  moderate  average  talent? 
In  that  case  they  could  find  men  who  had  sufficient 
capacity  and  experience  for  the  current  business  and 
for  formal  duties ;  but  great  minds,  men  of  wide  grasp 
and  intellectual  power,  would  necessarily  have  felt  cramped 
and  thwarted  in  the  narrow  confines  of  an  annual 
office. 

So  high  then  was  the  price  which  the  Bomanspaid  for 
the  security  of  their  republican  constitution.  It  was  only 
by  systematically  restraining  all  aspiring  minds,  and  bjr 
imposing  upon  the  executive  magistrates  the  condition  of 
mediocrity,  that  their  liberty  remained  unendangered. 
And  this  principle  which  opposed  the  growth  of  individual 
talents  was  adhered  to  with  increasing  strictness.  Whilst 
in  the  earlier  times  up  to  the  fourth  century  B.C.  re- 
elections  to  the  consulship  occur  frequently,  we  find  the 
rule  established  in  the  year  342  B.C.  that  no  one  should  be 
chosen  consul  a  second  time,  until  an  interval  of  ten  years 
had  elapsed.  In  extreme  cases,  indeed,  this  rule  was  often 
broken.*  But  it  was  enforced  again  in  ordinary  times,  and 
in  the  course  of  the  second  century  B.C.  other  restrictions 
were  added,  such  as  the  Lex  Villia,  180  B.C.,  which  deter- 
mined the  order  of  succession  in  which  the  repubUcan 
offices   were   to   be   held,   and   the  age    requisite    for  a 

'  For  instanco,  in  298  b  c,  Liv.  x.  13,  8.  During  the  second  Punic  war  a 
pleLiBcite  was  carried,  in  217  bc,  to  suspend  the  restriction  of  the  law  of 
342  B.C.  so  long  as  the  war  should  last  in  Italy.  Liv.  xxvii.  6,  7.  After  thi§ 
period  the  law  of  342  B.C.  revived.  About  160  b.c.  a  more  sweeping  lav 
WHH  passed  forbidding  re-elections  altogether.  Liv.  epit.  56.  Festus,  s.  t. 
J'avimenta,  p.  242,  Miill.  Such  restrictive  laws  could  easily  be  set  aside  in 
time*  of  necessity,  according  to  the  principles  enounced  by  Cicero  De  Imprrio 
pomp.  20,  60 :  Maiores  nostros  in  pace  consuotudini,  in  bello  utilitati  paniisse. 
A  pkbincite  could  ordain  that  any  person  si)eciHlly  named  should  l>e  exempt 
ifHn  !n5ftl  restrictions  (*  ut  legibus  solveretur').  This  was  done  in  favour  of  the 
^<Hisg«r  Seipio  Africanus,  134  b.c.,  of  Marius,  104-100  B.C.,  and  again  86  b.c. 
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candidate  to  each  of  these  oflBces.*  In  these  restrictions  chap. 
unknown  to  the  more  ancient  period  we  see  the  dis-  _ — ^Lj^ 
advantages  under  which  ever}-  republic  labours  in  com- 
parison with  the  more  liberal  form  of  government  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  The  latter  realises  that  which 
is  essential  in  a  republic,  the  supremacy  of  law  and  the 
responsibility  of  magistrates,  and  yet  it  is  not  limited  in 
the  choice  of  magistrates  with  regard  to  fixed  times  of 
election  or  duration  of  oflBce  ;  it  is  not  compelled  to  forego 
the  services  of  an  experienced  man  because  perchance  he 
has  already  served  the  state  for  a  certain  length  of  time  or 
a  certain  number  of  times  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
bound  to  retain  any  magistrate  in  oflBce  for  a  prescribed 
unalterable  period,  even  though  the  choice  should  have 
been  unhappy  and  injurious  to  the  community.^ 

The  constitutional  law  of  Rome  possessed  one  means  The  Im- 
of  avoiding  frequent  changes  of  commanders  in  war. 
This  was  the  prorogation  of  the  imperium,  which  was  first 
made  use  of  in  the  second  Samnite  war,  326  b.c.^  But  this 
apparently  simple,  natural  and  appropriate  means  of 
carrying  on  military  operations  according  to  one  consecu- 
tive plan  was  very  rarely  employed  in  the  earlier  period.* 

'  Of  the  older  period  Cicero  says  {Vhil,  v.  1 7,  47) :  Maiores  nostri  veteres 
illi  admodutn  antiqui  leges  annales  non  habebant,  quas  multis  post  annis 
altulit  arabitio.  Of  the  year  180  B.C.  Livy  reports,  xl.  44 :  Eo  anno  rogatio 
primum  lata  est  a  L.  Villio  tribuno  plebis,  qiiot  annos  nati  quemque  magi- 
frtratam  peterent  caperentque.  The  age  was  fixed  by  the  regulation  that 
nolxKly  should  be  a  candidate  for  the  qusestorship,  the  lowest  office  in  the 
Fcale,  before  he  had  completed  ten  years  of  military  service.  This  would 
make  the  age  of  twenty-seven  years  the  earliest  for  any  of  the  offices  of  state. 
Regular  intervals  required  between  the  other  offices  would  fix  the  respective 
date  for  each.  See  Moramsen,  K6m,  Staaterecht,  i.  p.  463  ff.  A  similar 
restriction  was  contained  in  the  Licinian  and  ^Ebutian*  laws,  by  which  the 
movers  of  extraordinary  commissions  were  excluded  from  serving  on  those 
commissions.     Comp.  Lange,  Rom.  Alterth.  ii.  p.  297. 

'  The  danger  of  a  predetermined  period  of  office,  fixed  by  law  and  unalter- 
al»le  except  by  a  revolution,  was  shown  not  long  ago  in  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
Johnson,  the  successor  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  United  States  escaped  with 
difficulty  an  internal  convulsion,  as  the  Constitution  provided  no  means  for 
bringing  about  an  agreement  betMeen  the  chief  executive  officer  and  the 
majority  of  the  people. 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  384. 

*  The  next  instance  is  the  prorogation  of  the  command   of  Q.  Fabius 
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:v  '.>urin,r  tho  Piiiiie  wars  the  state  was  compelled  more  fre- 
iLLt  rul\  to  buve  recourse  to  it.  But  even  then  the  public 
•iiiiia  stvuid  to  have  been  disquieted  by  a  dim  foreboding 
■lull  in  louy^thened  military  commands  might  be  found  the 
^mj^iu  of  monarchical  government.  Of  all  the  republicaD 
xi.'iifc*  of  antiquity  Carthage  alone  was  able  to  entrust 
vonim.iuds  of  longer  duration  to  her  generals  without  ex- 
|n'i  ionoing  or,  as  far  as  we  know,  fearing  danger  to  her 
li'vi'tv. 
^^    ,  'llio  public  law  of  Rome,  like  that  of  every  other  re- 

public, was  obliged  to  put  up  with  two  evils.     It  had  to 
y;uai'auit'o  its  magistrates  against  formal  deposition  from 
lUoir  oflhM»H,  and  against  impeachment  during  their  time 
ol  i»niiM».  The  rule  which  prohibited  deposition  during  the 
TimhI  ji<»riod  of  oflBce  was  no  arbitrary  rule  which  might 
\\\\\o  lM'«»n  dispensed  with,  but  it  flowed  naturally  from 
iKo  tlrMi  principle  of  the  republican  constitution,  which  is 
(lio  limitation  of  the  terms  of  public  oflBces.     If  the  title 
\*(  a  niiigiHtrate  to  hold  his  office  for  a  fixed  period  is  not 
ii'»piM'l<*(l,  if  he  can  be  dismissed  at  any  time  before  the 
r\piralion  of  his  time  of  office  on  the  ground  of  malversa- 
liiih,  \h**  whole  legal  order  of  a  republic  is  overthrown. 
Ill   riiM<j  a  magistrate  should  not   only  prove  incapable, 
Hi-   roiiiinit    errors    injurious    to   the   state,   but    should 
hIiiiw  hiinH<?If  openly  an  enemy  to  the  existing  order  of 
lliln^M,  op(?n  resistance  to  him  would,  of  course,  be  justi- 
IImiI  immI  nec(fH8ary.  But  in  that  case  the  formal  law  would 
lin  ilinn'garded  on  both  sides.     No  constitution  can  pro- 
ni'il  on  the  presumption  that  legal  measures  will  ever 
till  VI'  lo  b<*  taken  to  prevent  an  attack  upon  itself  by  the 
prrnon  r»ntruHted  with  supreme  power  for  the  protection 
iMi'l  «'X«^'-ntion  of  the  law.     If  this  presumption  is  falsified 
by  II.  t'fiup  (Vetat,  then  the  revolution  from  above  can  be 
o\t\inm*i\  only  by  a  revolution  from  below,  not  by  any  pro- 
It  u  I  u.iiiiu,   307   ».c.     Liv.  ix.   42.     Only   two   more  cases  are  reconled  br 
yw   (&     10,   z.    22)  before    the   Punic   wars.     In  the  war  with  HHnnil«( 
jguli'iiiM   occur    inoro   frequently.      Lir.   xxiii.    2o,    xxiv.     11.    xxv.    6, 

10. 
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Tisions  of  the  law,  because  the  execution  of  the  law  itself    CHAP. 

Ill 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  very  men  who  in  this  case   s,. — ,-! — ^ 


would  have  to  be  restrained  by  the  law.* 

Strictly  speaking,  it  is  only  the  supreme  magistrates  Responsi- 
of  a  republic  that  can  claim  irremoveability  from  office,  republican 
not  those  of  subordinate  rank,  because  the  latter  can  easily  ™*f '«" 

.  .  trates. 

be  made  responsible  to  their  superiors.  But  in  Rome  only 
the  quaestors  '^  and  the  masters  of  the  horse  ^  held  such  a  ^ 
position  with  regard  to  the  consuls  or  dictators  that  the 
latter  could  issue  orders  to  them,  and  control  their  official  . 
actions.  The  remaining  magistrates  were  in  no  manner 
subordinate  to  others,  except  when  they  were  all  super- 
seded by  a  dictator.  They  were  invested  with  their  rights 
by  the  people,  and  being  responsible  to  the  people  alone, 
they  could  be  made  to  answer  for  their  official  actions 
only  after  the  expiration  of  their  time  of  office. 

There  were,  however,  ways  and  means  of  inducing,  if  Removal 
not  of  compelling,  the  higher  as  well  as  the  lower  magis-  trate^**" 
trates  to  lay  down  their  office.  Firstly,  the  religious 
ceremonies  with  which  the  election,  the  entry  upon  office, 
and  other  formal  proceedings  were  attended,  offered  an 
opportunity  for  declaring  that  an  official  had  not  been 
duly  appointed.     It  was  not  advisable  to  oppose  a  declara- 

*  The  public  law  at  Rome  went  so  far  in  recognising  the  impossibility  of 

deposing  a  pnblio  magistrate  by  a  constitutional  process  that  in  the  case  of  the 

rt'fuaal  of  a  magistrate  to  resign  his  authority  after  the  expiration  of  his 

period  of  office  the  only  redress  seemed  to  be  the  curse  of  the  gods  or  actual 

violence.     It  was  on  this  foundation  that  Valerius  Poplicola,  in  one  of  the 

Valerian  laws,  established  the  republican  government  (vol.  i.  p.   128),  nor 

could  any  of  the  following  statesmen  discover  legal  remedies  to  be  put  in  the 

place  of  a  law,  which  by  its  appeal  to  the  gods  and  to  brute  force  admitted  the 

absence  of  a  legal  barrier.     A  tribune  of  the  people  might,  by  virtue  of  his 

^sacrosaucta  pot^stas,'  oppose  a  magistrate  who  would  attempt  to  continue  his 

authority  beyond  the  legal  period  ;  he  might  even,  in  case  of  necessity,  seize 

bim  and  hurl  him  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.     But,  after  all,  such  a  proceeding 

would  have  been  an  illegal  stretch  of  the  tribunician  power,  and  in  effect 

would  have  been  revolutionary. 

«  Polyb.  vi.  12,8. 

•  Thus  the  dictator  L.  Papirius  Cursor  forbmle  his  refractory  subordinate, 
th^"  master  of  the  horse,  Q.  Fabius  Kullianus,  *quicquam  pro  magistratu 
agere.*  Li  v.  viii.  36.  It  is  a  great  exception  when  a  consul  gives  directions 
to  a  prartor  as  to  a  subordinate  officer,  as  related  by  Livy,  xxvii.  5,  17. 
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tion  to  this  effect  made  by  an  assembly  of  augnrs,  at  the 
request,  of  course,  of  the  senate.  Secondly,  mag^trates 
were  always  so  dependent  upon  the  senate  that  a  sena- 
torial decree  was  nsnally  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 
abdicate.  If  they  refused,  they  ran  the  risk  of  being  made 
to  suffer  for  it  after  the  expiration  of  their  time  of  office. 
In  such  cases  the  law,  which  admitted  of  no  formal  de- 
position, was,  strictly  speaking,  observed ;  the  magistrates 
were  not  deposed;  they  abdicated  voluntarily;  and  the 
desired  result  was  obtained.  But  when  the  tribune  Marcus 
Octavius  refused  to  abdicate  at  the  urgent  request  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  when,  upon  his  refusal  to  abdicate, 
he  was,  on  the  motion  of  his  opponent,  formally  declared 
by  the  comitia  of  tribes  to  have  forfeited  his  office,  then 
the  old  constitutional  order  of  things  was  violated  and 
the  way  was  paved  for  the  revolution.* 

In  addition  to  irremoveability  from  office,  the  Boman 
magistrates  enjoyed  irresponsibility  during  the  term  of 
office—  in  other  words,  exemption  from  prosecution  for 
official  acts.  Soman  magistrates,  as  such,  could  not  be 
prosecuted.^  This  also  is  a  natural  and  necessary  conse- 
quence of  the  republican  constitution.  Every  accusation 
presupposes  the  possibility  of  a  condemnation,  and  a  con- 
demnation would  lessen  the  dignity  of  a  magistrate,  nay, 
of  the  people  themselves,  whom  he  represents  during  his 
period  of  office.  Accordingly,  no  accusation  was  ever 
brought  against  an  actual  magistrate.' 

>  Becker,  Sbm.  Alterth.  ii.  2,  p.  53. 

^  Even  private  suits  could  not  be  brought  against  the  higher  magistrates 
during  their  year  of  office.     Gell.  xii.  13. 

•  This  is  proved  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  testimony  of  Polybius,  vii.  15, 
10:  rh  Z^  fi^urroy  kworiB^yiivovt  rV  ^xV  S<<  tos  ^hB^vas  iwix^uf  rvr 
irtTpayfidyoty.  .  Comp.  Liv.  ix.  26,  xli.  6,  2,  and  7f  10.  Dionys.  x.  50.  There 
is  actually  preserved  a  fragment  of  a  law,  the  Lex  Acilia  in  the  Carjmt 
Inscript.  Lat,  I.  viii.,  in  vliich  the  exemption  of  dictators,  consuls,  pnetors,  and 
masters  of  the  horse,  is  specially  mentioned :  De  heisce  dum  mag.  aut  impe* 
rium  habebunt  ioudicium  non  fiet.  die.  cos.  pr.  mag.  eq.  .  .  .  The  case  reUted 
by  Livy,  xliii.  16,  does  not  invalidate  the  rule.  The  two  censors  of  169  B.c. 
voluntarily  and  for  special  reasons  waived  their  right,  and  submitted  to  an 
indictment,  but  they  suspended  their  public  functions  during  the  trial— i.<. 
they  temporarily  resigned.    Another  case  related  by  Valerius  Mazimns,  vi.  I| 
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The  irresponsibility  of  the  magistrates  in  office  con-     chap. 
tained  no  danger  to  the  liberties  of  the  people,  because  it 


was  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Boman  republic  that  ^*!  °^ 

*  magis- 

every  magistrate  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office  trates. 
could  be  made  answerable  for  his  acts.  Strange  to  say, 
the  Romans  had  not,  like  the  Greeks,  a  technical  term  ^  to 
designate  the  act  of  rendering  account ;  the  reason  pro- 
bably being  that  cases  are  rare  of  magistrates  being  made 
answerable  and  actually  punished  for  ofiTences.^  Roman 
history  has  far  more  instances  in  which  magistrates  ought 
to  have  been  called  upon  to  account  for  their  acts  but 
were  not.  One  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  ruling 
nobility  were  able  not  only  to  guide  the  magistrates 
selected  from  their  body  in  the  course  which  was  advan- 
tageous to  the  interests  of  their  party,  but  also  to  shield 
them  from  the  dangerous  consequences  which  illegal  pro- 
ceedings might  have  had  for  them.  The  political  trials  in 
Borne  have  all  more  or  less  the  character  of  party  manoeu- 
vres. The  accusations  were  seldom  brought  in  the  interest 
of  the  state,  and  sentences  of  acquittal  or  condemnation 
were  not  given  on  the  ground  of  purely  judicial  considera- 
tions. It  was  easy  for  the  ruling  party  to  bring  about  the 
tribunician  impeachment  of  a  troublesome  opponent,  and 
it  was  just  as  easy  for  them  to  take  into  their  protection 
an  accused  member  of  their  party.     And  not  only  could 

7,  is  an  exception  -which  proves  the  rule.  The  tribune  of  the  people  C.  Scan- 
tinins  was  prosecuted,  not  fur  any  public  malversation,  but  for  a  criminal  act 
which  had  nothing  to  do  with  his  official  duties.  M.  Claudius  Marcellus 
sedilia  cumlis  C.  Scantinio  Capitolino  tr.  pi.  diem  ad  popolum  dixit,  quod  filium 
suum  de  stupro  appellasset  ,*  eoque  asseverante  se  cogi  non  posse,  ut  adesset, 
quia  sacrosanctam  potestatem  haberet,  et  ob  id  tribnnicium  auxilium  implo- 
rante ;  totum  collegium  tribunorum  negavit  se  intercedere,  quominus  pudici- 
tiae  qua&stio  perageretur.  Citatus  igitur  Scantioius  reus  uno  teste  qui  tontatus 
erat,  daronatus  est.  This  case  proves  neither  that  the  tribunes  were  generally 
responsible  for  official  acts,  nor  that  they  had  ceased  to  be  sacrosancti.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  see  that  Tiberius  Qracchus  tried  to  obtain  a  secotid 
tribuneehip  in  the  hope  of  thus  putting  off  a  public  prosecution.  Mommson. 
Rom.  Staatgrecht,  i.  88,  ii.  1,  289. 

>  The  word  ratio  in  the  phrase  rationem  rtdSere.  is  much  too  vii^ue  and 
general,  and  cannot  be  compared  with  the  precise  cvOvkij.  Comp.  above,  p.  40,  n.  1 . 

«  Liv.  ii.  41,  62,  64,  61  ;  iii.  31  ;  xxii.  40,  49 ;  xxvi.  2,  3 ;  xxvii.  34 ;  xli. 
6.    Dionys.  viii.  77 ;  ix.  27,  28,  37 ;  x.  40. 
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a  magistrate  in  Rome  feel  tolerably  secure  from  responsi- 
bility for  any  violation  of  his  official  duty,  but  also  com- 
mon offences,  such  as  plundering  allies,  or  the  embezzle- 
ment of  public  funds,  were  screened  by  the  charitable 
disposition  of  a  powerful  nobility.  The  natural  conclusion 
from  all  these  considerations  is  that  the  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility of  magistrates  in  Rome  was  rarely  enforced  in 
reality,  and  was  therefore  of  little  significance.^  How  the 
right  of  public  impeachment  could  be  abused,  and  was 
abused,  for  electioneering  purposes,  will  appear  when  we 
come  to  discuss  the  subject  of  popular  elections. 

The  Roman  republic  had,  from  the  first,  other  means 
of  proceeding  against  arbitrary  dealings  and  offences  of 
magistrates.  Prevention  was  preferred  to  punishment. 
The  entire  organization  of  the  magistracy  aimed  at  this  end, 
more  especially  the  division  of  offices  among  colleagues, 
and,  in  connexion  with  it,  the  right  of  intercession. 
Above  all,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people  to 
exercise  this  right,  and  they  frequently  on  their  own  ac- 
count, as  well  as  ia  the  service  of  the  senate,  opposed 
dangerous  measures  of  the  magistrates  before  they  were 
put  into  execution.  In  the  common  administration  of 
law,  the  power  which  the  Roman  magistrates  exercised 
over  the  people  was  early  limited  by  the  Valerian  laws  of 
provocation,  which  were  afterwards  completed  by  the  Por- 
cian  laws ;  further  by  the  limitation  of  fines  to  a  moderate 
maximum;  and  finally  by  the  actual  abolition  of  capital 
punishment.  Thus  there  remained  no  one  but  the  sub- 
jects and  allies  who  might  be  seriously  injured  by  in- 
capable and  tyrannical  magistrates ;  and  the  interests  of 
these  two  classes  were  regarded  by  the  Romans  with 
supreme  indifference. 

We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  in  the  legal  responsibility 
of  magistrates    the    Roman    state    possessed    sufficient 

*  It  has  been  remarked  (vol.  ii.  p.  482)  that  llie  indulgence  shown  to  the    a 
members  of  the  nobility  for  mismanagement  or  malversation  was  strangely    "^ 
contrasted  by  the  severity  with  which   the  lower   class   of  citizens  eerviog    ' 
in  the  army  was  treated,   such  as  the  prisoners  of  war  in  the   hands  of 
Uiinnibal. 
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security  against  arbitrary  government.     The  very  possi-     CHAP, 
bility  of  being  impeached  must  have  served  as  a  warning,    — ^l — * 
and  in  some  cases  the  laws  were  actually  brought  to  bear  ^^Tof 
upcn  guilty  offenders ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  welfare  of  these 
the  republic  rested,  not  upon  these  laws,  but  on  the  consti- 
tutional checks  already  noticed.     It  was  by  these  measures 
that  the  conduct  of  the  magistrates  was  chiefly  directed, 
and  though  the  machinery  was  clumsy  and  its  working 
capricious,  yet  the  Romans  managed  to  apply  it  on  the 
whole  successfully  and  to  preserve  in  their  commonwealth 
a  fair  degree  of  order  and  regularity. 

Thus,  by  breaking  up  the  unity  of  the  executive  power,  MultipH- 
and  dividing  it  among  a  number  of  officials,  the  Eomans  ^^^*^^ 
attained  at  least  the  principal  object  for  the  sake  of  which  trates. 
they  had  made  this  division  a  fundamental  feature  of  their 
constitution.^  It  served  to  restrain  the  magistrates  by 
mutual  control,  and  made  it  possible  for  the  constitution  to 
confer  upon  them  at  times  such  extraordinary  powers  as  were 
unusual  in  the  republics  of  Greece.^  But  this  advantage 
was  dearly  paid  for.  It  was  paid  for  with  the  sacrifice  of 
a  centralised  organization  of  the  power  of  the  state,  and  it 
produced  internal  and  external  crises  which  were  over- 
come only  by  the  healthy  good  sense  of  the  people,  by  the 
good  fortune  of  the  eternal  city,  and  by  the  circumstance 
that  Rome,  after  all,  had  more  unity  in  her  organization 
than  the  enemies  with  whom  she  had  to  struggle  for  pre- 
eminence. 

In  the  course  of  our  narrative  we  have  often  pointed  The  dicta- 
out   the   great   disadvantages    which    attended    military  ^^™^*P- 
operations  under  the  Roman  constitution  in  consequence  ^ 

of  the  division  of  the  supreme  command.  The  Romans 
themselves  were  conscious  of  these  disadvantages,  and  re- 
sorted to  the  dictatorship  in  times  of  distress  in  order  to 
unite  the  supreme  power  in  one  hand.  This  was  regularly 
done  in  the  first  centuries  of  the  republic,  in  the  period 

'  The  division  of  the  consulate  between  two  colleagues  of  equal  rank  and 
power  admits  of  no  other  motive.     See  Schwegler,  liom.  Gesck,  ii.  p.  117. 
*  Comp.  Polyb.  vi.  16. 
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BOOK     of  the  wars  with  the  -ffiquians  and  Volscians,  as  also  in 

. .J '  the  Samnite  wars.     Between  the  dictatorship  of  Camillas, 

867  B.C.,  and  that  of  Hortensius,  287  b.o. — that  is,  during 
a  space  of  eighty  years — no  less  than  twenty-seven  dictators' 
are  noted  in  the  fasti :  on  an  average,  therefore,  one  dic- 
tator in  three  years.  Hence  we  see  how  important  a  part 
the  dictatorship  played  in  the  Boman  magistracy  during 
this  period  of  violent  struggles  for  the  dominion  of  Italy. 
But  after  the  passing  of  the  Hortensian  laws,  which  mark 
a  distinct  period  in  the  development  of  the  constitution 
by  establishing  permanently  the  sovereignty  of  the  plebeian 
tribes  after  the  fourth  secession  of  the  plebs,  dictators 
occur  only  at  rare  intervals  in  the  Itoman  annals,  and 
appear  no  longer  as  an  essential  element  of  the  constitu- 
tion. In  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  and  the  Tarentines  no 
dictator  was  appointed.  All  through  the  first  war  with 
Carthage  the  idea  of  resorting  to  a  dictatorship  only  once 
entered  the  minds  of  the  Romans — after  the  terrible  defeat 
of  Drepana  (249  B.C.).  In  the  second  Punic  war  the 
dictatorship  was  revived  only  after  the  battles  of  the  lake 
Thrasymenus  and  of  Cannae.  But  this  was  the  last  occa- 
sion on  which  this  institution  of  the  old  republic  was  re- 
vived. It  remained  henceforth  practically  abolished  until, 
in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  it  was  re-established  by  Sulla, 
who  made  the  vain  attempt  to  restore  the  constitution  of 
the  old  republic,  and  to  destroy  everything  by  which 
democracy  had  modified  the  unlimited  rule  of  the  nobility. 
Scattered  By  the  disuse  of  the  dictatorship  the  Boman  constitu- 

S^ri^T^n  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^ly  na^a-^s  which  it  possessed  of  occasionally 
executive,  uniting  together  in  one  hand  the  scattered  powers  of  the 
several  magistrates,  and  of  thus  conferring  upon  the 
government  in  times  of  emergency  an  effective  unity  of 
action.  This  disadvantage  must  have  been  felt  the  more 
keenly  as  time  went  on,  since  the  number  of  the  higher 


'  This  is  the  number  of  real  dictators  (dictatores  ret  gerundtg  causa),  with- 
out counting  the  dictators  nominated  for  holding  the  comitia,  for  presiding  at 
the  festival  of  the  feria  Latina,  or  for  Hxing  the  nail  {clavi  fiyendi 
cav.m). 
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magistrates  had  been  steadily  increasing,  and  at  last  in-     CHAP. 


UL 


eluded,  besides  the  two  consuls,  the  prsetors^thesediles,  and  ^ 
the  censors,  without  counting  the  ten  tribunes  of  the 
people.  All  these  magistrates  together  formed  the  executive 
government — i.e.  they  were  entrusted  with  the  duty  of 
preserving  public  order  and  of  watching  over  the  execution 
of  the  laws ;  they  were,  in  fact,  what  we  should  call,  in 
the  present  time,  the  ministry.     We  are  accustomed  to 
take  for  granted  that  in  a  ministry  there  exists  a  general 
agreement  in  the  political  views  of  the  individual  members, 
as  well  as  mutual  support  and  what  has  lately  come  to  be 
called  *  solidarity ' — i.e.  the  feeling  that  each  member  is 
answerable  for  the  actions  of  the  rest.     The  ministry  of  a 
truly  constitutional  state   forms  a  complete  whole,  and 
must  necessarily  have  the  same  opinion,  at  least  on  all 
important  questions.     An  independent  policy  on  the  part 
of  a  single  minister  or  a  tendency  to  opposition  is  not 
admissible.     Opposition,  it   is   true,  is  justified  in  con- 
stitutional states,  but  its  place  is  outside  the  ministry,  and 
in  that  place,  though  it  can  watch,  criticise,  and  influence 
the  government,  it  cannot  disturb  its  regular,  legal  action. 

In  Rome  such  unity  of  the  executive  power  was  never  Want  of 
realised,  nor  was  it  even   aimed  at.     For,  in  the  first  ^o^ng^" 
instance,  the  right  of  intercession  given  to  each  magis-  Ronmii 
trate  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  any  illegal  or  inoppor-  trates. 
tniie  action  of  his  colleague  was  a  fundamental  law  of  the 
republic  and  an  indispensable  safeguard  for  the  protection 
of  personal  freedom.     And,  moreover,  even  if  this  had  not 
been  the  case,   yet  the  manner  of  electing  magistrates 
could  not  possibly  have  had  the  result  of  selecting  every 
year   homogeneous    elements   for  the   formation   of  the 
executive   government;    for   the    right    of   election   was 
vested    in   different  assemblies   (comitia  centuriata   and 
comitia  tributa),  and  the  elections  took  place  at  different 
times,  consequently  under  various  influences,  and  inde- 
pendently of  one  another.     Hence  not  only  difference  of 
opinion  was  often  found  among  the  various  magistrates 
of  one  year,  but  even  determined  hostility.     Concord  and 
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BOOK  agreement  among  colleagues  are  frequently  praised  by  the 
X-. — ,1 —  Roman  historians  as  almost  an  unexpected  piece  of  good 
fortune,  and  in  times  of  danger  their  disputes  had  often 
deplorable  consequences.  In  the  very  midst  of  the 
troubles  of  the  Hannibalic  war  this  weakness  of  the  re- 
publican constitution  was  frequently  apparent.  Nor  was 
it  in  war  only,  but  also  in  the  internal  management  of  the 
state,  that  the  same  want  of  a  united  administration  and 
government  was  felt ;  and  this  want  produced  at  times  the 
very  absence  and  negation  of  all  government  when  the 
intercession  of  the  tribunes  brought  every  magisterial 
action  to  a  standstill. 
Eflfectsof  A  defect   not  less   serious  than  the  want  of  unity 

change  of    among  the  magistrates  of  each  year  was  the  want  of  con- 
officers.       sistency  caused  by  the  annual  change  of  these  magistrates. 
It  is  true  that  a  consistent  policy  may  not  be  always  de- 
sirable.    It  may  even  become  a  curse,  if  it  helps  to  resist 
a  necessary  reform.     In  the  progress  of  a  political  com- 
munity new  questions  are   constantly  presenting  them- 
selves, and  to  deal  with  these  is  rarely  within  the  power 
of  the  same  men  who  have  previously  advocated  other 
principles.     The  change  of  persons   is,  therefore,  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  political  growth.     But  it  is  evident 
that  this  growth  cannot  be   determined  by  the  annual 
revolution  of  the  sun.     It   is   dependent   upon  variable 
contingencies,  upon  internal  and  external  complications, 
upon  good  or  bad  fortune,  and  finally  upon  the  accidental 
concurrence  of  leading  minds ;  it  can  be  for  a  long  time 
restrained   by   unexpected    impediments,   then   suddenly 
furthered    by   fortunate    circumstances — in   short,   it  is 
irregular  and   beyond  all  calculation.     It  was  a  defect, 
therefore,  in  the  Eoman  republic — as   it  is   a   defect  of 
every  republican  constitution — that  the  change  of  magis- 
trates was  made  dependent,  not,  as  it  is  in  modem  con- 
stitutional countries,  merely  upon  new  conformations  of 
political  parties,  or  upon  extraordinary  events  or  the  rising 
up   of  new  problems  which  demand  new  men  for  their 
solution,  but  upon  a  cause  unconnected  with  the  internal 
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life  of  the  state — in  short,  that  it  was  made  to  coincide     CHAP. 

Ill 
with  certain  periods  of  time  previously  fixed.     The  fre-   ^ — ^ - 

quent  change  of  magistrates  after  short  periods  of  office 
therefore  impeded  the  natural  course  of  development,  and 
interfered,  without  any  internal  cause,  with  the  consis- 
tency of  the  administration.  New  men  with  new  views 
were  constantly  called  upon  to  continue  a  work  which 
they  had  not  begun,  and  often  had  to  defend  principles 
which  they  did  not  hold.  The  chances  of  elections  were 
incalculable.  Men  might  be  chosen  who,  not  from  prin- 
ciple, but  from  mere  whims  or  personal  dislike  for  their 
predecessors,  defended  other  views,  and  thus  caused  an 
uncertainty  and  a  vacillation  necessarily  disadvantageous 
to  the  state. 

The  two  last-named  evils  were  so  serious  that  they  Counter- 
would  have  sufficed  to  injure  the  Eoman  state  most  jj*^"^ 
materially  had  they  not  been  checked  by  the  power  of  senate, 
the  senate.  This  body  possessed  precisely  those  quali- 
ties which  were  wanting  to  the  magistracy.  In  opposition 
to  the  continual  change  of  the  magistrates  we  find  here 
personified  stability,  and  oneness  of  will  in  opposition  to 
the  divisions  and  confiicts  of  opinion  in  the  many-headed 
magistracy.  The  Eoman  senate  was,  therefore,  the  bond 
of  union  which  held  together  the  centrifugal  forces  repre- 
sented by  the  magistrates.*  Even  in  the  senate,  it  is  true, 
different  views  were  held  and  violent  confiicts  frequently 
broke  out ;  but  the  result  of  every  debate  was  always  a 
clear  resolution  of  the  majority,  to  which  the  minority  was 
obliged  to  submit,  and  which  it  could  neither  prevent  by 
intercession  nor  annul  by  disapprobation.  Thus  the 
senate  determined  upon  the  policy  and  laid  down  the 

*  In  order  to  decide  rival  claims  of  colleagues — for  instance,  to  settle  which 
of  the  consuls  was  to  carry  on  a  campaign — the  Romans  availed  themselves  of 
the  rude  process  of  casting  lots,  or  at  tlie  request  of  the  senate  the  two 
claimants  came  to  a  friendly  agreement  among  themselves.  Sometimes  the 
question  was  decideil  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  which  was  the  only  proper 
and  sensibiu  moda  At  the  time  of  the  established  authority  of  the  senate  the 
deciriou  was  generally  given  by  that  body.  Mommsen,  Rom,  Staatsrechi,  i. 
p.  82.  By  a  law  of  C.  Gracchus  the  senate  determined  the  consular  provinces 
before  the  elections  had  taken  place.    Cic  De  Prov.  Cons,  2,  3. 
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BOOK     rules  destined  to  guide  the  action  of  the  magistrates, 
> — ^ — .  whose  voluntary  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  senate 


was  an  essential  condition  for  the  preservation  of  order, 
uniformity,  and  consistency  in  the  government.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  in  the  organization  of  the  senate  a 
guarantee  for  the  further  development  of  political  institu- 
tions, while  its  experience,  wisdom,  and  patriotism  insured 
the  success  of  its  foreign  policy. 
Difficulties  The  election  of  magistrates  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
the  eloe^  people  is  One  of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  every  re- 
tionofma-  publican  constitution,  and  together  with  the  limitation  of 
the  terms  of  office  and  the  responsibility  of  ofBcials  thus 
rendered  possible,  it  forms  the  groundwork  of  a  republic.^ 
Nothing  sounds  better  in  theory  than  this  arrangement 
If  a  whole  people  by  its  free  choice  elects  the  most  sait- 
able  man  in  order  to  confer  upon  him  public  power,  it 
would  appear  that  the  state  must  be  in  a  happy  condition. 
There  is  but  one  drawback  in  the  working  of  this  rule- 
viz,  that  it  has  always  been  found  extremely  difficult  to 
hit  upon  the  best  man,  and  still  more  difficult  to  convince 
the  majority  of  the  people  that  precisely  this  man  and  no 
other  is  the  best  man.  Opinions  about  the  fittest  choice 
have  always  varied  considerably,  and  the  necessity  has 
thus  arisen  for  a  minority  to  submit  to  the  decree  of  a 
majority.  This  necessity  is  in  itself  no  misfortune.  For 
it  will  occur  in  all  human  affairs  as  long  as  difference  of 
opinion  exists,  and  as  long  as  laws  and  measures  have  to 
be  adopted  for  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  minority 
of  the  people  can  perhaps  more  easily  consent  to  submit 
to  a  man  chosen  by  the  majority  than  to  the  laws  decreed 
by  the  majority.  For  it  may  hope  upon  a  new  election  to 
carry  its  candidate,  whereas  laws  as  a  rule  are  destined  to 
remain  in  force  for  indefinite  periods.  But  a  far  greater 
danger  than  the  necessary  division  of  the  people  in  their 
choice  of  a  leader  is  caused  by  the  circumstance  that 
offices,  as  soon  as  they  present  personal  advantages,  are 
sought  for  by  unworthy  men  and  in  an  nn  worthy  manner. 

'  Comp.  Polyb.  ri.  14,  8  :  iced  fi^y  rhi  iipx^  ^  tiifios  mmci  roa  k^iois  hnf 
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It  is  then  no  longer  the  people  who  seek  for  the  most  suit-  CHAP, 
able  candidates,  but  candidates  come  forward  on  thei^ 
own  account,  proclaim  themselves  anxious  to  obtain  the 
su&ages  of  the  people,  and  vie  with  one  another  for  the 
popular  favour.  The  question  is  now  no  longer  who  is 
the  most  able  man,  but  who  has  the  greatest  influence  to 
secure  for  himself  the  largest  number  of  votes.  The  re- 
sult is  a  formal  competition  for  office  among  rivals  who 
soon  resort  to  very  questionable  means.  The  evil  had  not  yet 
proceeded  very  far ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  still  a  period 
of  political  innocence  at  Rome  when  candidates  for  office 
endeavoured  to  support  their  claims  merely  by  artificially 
making  their  togas  more  white  and  shining  than  those 
of  other  citizens  in  order  to  attract  attention.  It  was 
likewise  a  time  of  political  virtue  when,  in  the  year 
432  B.C.,  measures  were  taken  to  prevent  this  harmless 
proceeding  by  a  law  which  of  course  was  utterly  useless.* 
The  matter  became  a  little  more  serious  when,  in  the  year 
358  B.C.,  the  candidates  visited  the  markets  and  public 
assemblies  in  order  to  canvass  for  votes.  It  was  now 
thought  necessary  to  restrain  these  electioneering  pro- 
ceedings by  a  new  law.^  If  this  law  was  directed  merely 
against  the  natural  and  legitimate  endeavours  of  candi- 
dates seeking  to  obtain  votes,  and  not  against  really 
objectionable  practices,  such  as  bribery  and  the  like,  it  was 
an  attempt  as  foolish  and  senseless  as  the  attempt  to 
forbid  the  taking  of  interest  for  money  loans.  A  popular 
election  presupposes  the  solicitation  of  votes,  and  candi- 
dates must  have  lawful  means  at  their  disposal  for  obtain- 
ing their  ends.  Perhaps  the  Roman  nobility  on  making 
this  law  (shortly  after  366  B.C.,  the  year  of  the  Leges 
Licinise)  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  that  it  would 
be  possible  for  the  ruling  families,  if  free  canvassing  were 
restricted,  to  designate  on  each  occasion  the  candidates  of 

'  Liv.  ir.  25,  11:  Placet  tollendse  ambitionis  causa  tribunos  legem  promul- 
gare,  ne  cni  albnm  in  vestimentnm  addere  petitionis  liceret  causa. 

*  The  Lex  Poetelia  de  ambitu.  Liv.  vii.  15,  12:  Ea  rogatione  novorum 
maxime  hominom  ambitionem,  qui  nundinas  et  conciliabula  obire  soliti  eraut, 
eompressam  credebant. 
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IJOOK     their  own  choice.     But  the  law  was  in  fact  nothing  but  a 
VI  . 

/  _-  proof  of  the  want  of  wisdom  of  the  time.     It  remained  a 


dead  letter,  just  like  the  old  prohibition  of  whitened  togas. 
Growth  of         ^g  ^vith  the  extension  of  the  Eoman  dominion  public 

bnbery 

and  undue  offices  became  more  lucrative,  they  were  more  and  more 
influence.  gQ^^gjit  after,  and  to  the  former  means  of  securing  the 
popular  votes  were  added  new  ones  far  more  objection- 
able. Candidates  now  no  longer  limited  themselves  to 
persuasion  and  entreaty,  to  recommendation  and  promises, 
but  proceeded  to  purchase  votes.  We  are  not  informed 
how  long  this  evil  practice  had  already  existed  when, 
in  the  year  181  B.C.,  energetic  measures  were  adopted  to 
prevent  it.  It  must  have  been  difficult  to  discover  the 
first  instances  of  bribery.^  Evils  of  this  kind  are  at  first 
so  bashful  and  secret,  they  increase  so  gradually  and  im- 
perceptibly, that  they  are  not  noticed  before  some  amount 
of  mischief  has  been  done,  and  until  they  have  grown  so 
formidable  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  grapple  with 
them  successfully.  Thus  the  Lex  Cornelia  Bsebia,  which 
was  passed  in  the  year  181  B.C.,  at  the  instigation  or  at 
least  with  the  co-operation  of  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,'  was 
utterly  useless,  althougli  the  punishment  which  it  threat- 
ened for  bribery  was  ten  years'  incapacity  for  holding 
office.     Tlie  same  fate  attended  a  law  of  the  year  159.' 

*  That  bribery  and  corruption  must  have  been  rife  at  the  time  may  l« 
inferred  from  Livy,  xxxrii.  57,  9.  In  the  year  189  b.c.  there  were  no  lea 
than  six  candidates  for  the  censorship,  and  among  them  Manius  Acilitu 
Glabrio,  *  in  quem,  quod  multa  congiaria  habucrat,  quibus  mngnam  partem 
hominum  obligaverat,  favor  populi  se  inclinabat/  The  congiaria  were  not 
only  presents  of  oil,  such  as  are  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxv.  2,  8)  as  having  been 
<listributed  by  P.  Scipio,  218  n.c,  on  the  occasion  of  his  election  to  the  aedile- 
nhip.  but  they  included  presents  of  money,  corn,  and  wine  to  the  electors, 
Acilius  Glabrio  lost  his  election,  in  spite  of  the  favour  which  his  congiaria 
had  secured  him,  by  a  criminal  prosecution  instituted  against  him  by  his 
rivals,  who  charged  him  with  embezzlement  in  the  war  with  Antiochus.  The 
criminal  law  was  thus  called  in  to  deci<le  the  chances  of  contested  elections. 
fcn^e  below,  chap.  xvi. 

'^  Lange,  Uiim.  Ahcrlh.  ii.  p.  241.  That  this  law  was  directeil  against 
bribery  may  be  inferred  from  Polybius  (vi.  56),  in  whose  time,  as  is  apparent 
irnm  the  passage  in  question,  bribery  whs  very  well  understood  in  Rome. 
Ccmp.  Lrfvnge,  RUm.  Alter th.  ii.  p.  618.     Becker,  horn,  Alterth.  ii.  p.  41. 

'  The  Lex  Cornelia  Fulvia.     Liv.  epit.  47. 
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One  especially  dangerous  mode  of  influencing  elections  CHAP, 
which  is  altogether  incompatible  with  public  order  had  not  ^- — ,  '-^ 
at  that  time  made  its  appearance  in  Borne.  Actual  force  ^j^^nff  * 
was  not  yet  employed  instead  of  persuasion  or  bribes,  popular 
When  it  became  customary  for  one  party  to  belabour  their 
opponents  with  cudgels  and  swords  in  order  to  make  sure 
of  a  majority  of  votes,  then  not  only  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tion was  lost,  but  there  soon  was  an  end  of  elections 
altogether  and  of  the  republican  constitution.  But  there 
was  yet  another  method  of  gaining  the  favour  of  the 
electors,  a  method  that  could  not  be  attacked  by 
penal  laws,  because  it  formed  an  essential  part  in  the 
organization  of  the  Roman  state  and  the  Roman  religion. 
The  magistrates  were  charged  with  celebrating  at  the 
public  expense  the  solemn  games  that  took  place  every 
year  on  the  occasion  of  several  religious  and  national 
festivals.  After  the  creation  of  the  aedileship  the  sediles 
had  the  management  of  these  games.  As  public  funds 
were  voted  but  sparingly  for  such  purposes,  the  magis- 
trates saw  themselves  called  upon  to  supply  at  their  own 
charge  means  for  the  more  splendid  exhibition  of  the 
games.  They  thus  rendered  a  service  to  the  gods  and  the 
community,  and  naturally  no  one  could  find  fault  with 
them  if  they  obtained  the  favour  of  their  fellow- citizens 
by  such  acts  of  liberality  in  a  public  cause.  The  aedileship 
was  the  preliminary  step  to  the  praetorship  and  the 
consulship,  and  the  custom  became  gradually  introduced 
that  those  men  who  aspired  to  the  posts  of  honour 
were  obliged  to  purchase  their  chance  of  success  by  the 
splendour  of  the  spectacles  they  offered  to  the  people. 

Nor  were  such  spectacles  restricted  to  the  sediles  or  to  Gradual 
the  public  festivals  which  came  round  periodically  every  of^Jecmc 
year.      Other    occasions    were    found.     Funerals    offered  character, 
opportunities  for  the  games  of  gladiators  and  theatrical 
representations  to  be  given  by  the  heir  of  the  deceased.  A 
general  engaged  in  war  might  make  a  solemn  vow,  and  in 
consequence  of  such  a  vow  he  could  hope  not   only  to 
obtain  military  advantages,  but  he  could  also  parade  his 
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BOOK     merits  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  by  cdebratiug  votive 
._    /  .^  games  for  their  amusement.     If  on  such  occasions  the 
people  were  entertained,  or  if  oil  and  meat  were  distributed 
among  the  poor,^  this  could  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  an 
open  bribe ;  but  it  served  to  gain  precisely  the  same  object 
and  contributed  together  with  a  thousand  other  causes  to 
undermine  the  independence  of  the  Boman  citizens,  to 
lower  the  right  of  citizenship  to  the  level  of  a  claim  to 
public  support,  and  to  hasten  the  time  when  the  Koman 
citizens  were  glad  to  exchange  their  birthright  for  bread 
and  games. 
The  art  of         It  was  a  vain  attempt  that  was  made,  in  the  year 
votes.  °^     139  B.C.,  by  the  Lex  Gabinia  to  neutralise  by  a  process  of 
secret  voting  the  influence  that  bribes  and  other  devices 
had  upon   the  electors.     All  the   evils   connected  with 
elections  continued  unabated  in  spite  of  the  ballot  laws 
(the  leges  tahuhricB),  and  we  find  that  the  art  of  elec- 
tioneering in  the  latter  period  of  the  republic  was  brought 
to  such  perfection  that  no  manner  of  persuasion,  bribery, 
deception  and  intimidation  was  excluded.     The  laws  on 
secret  voting  were  as  powerless   to  produce  honesty  of 
electors  and  candidates  in  Bome  as  ballot  laws  are  at 
present.      The    object  of    direct   bribery    by    means  of 
money,   as   well     as    indirect  bribery   in   the    shape  of 
games  and  public  largesses,  was  to  recommend  the  person 
of  a  candidate  to  the  people.     But  this  alone  was  not 
sufficient  to  defeat  candidates  of  the  opposite  party.     One 
might,  it  is  true,  hope  to  oust  an  opponent  by  offering  a 
higher  price  for  the  votes  of  the.  electors,  but  this  process 
often  presented  difficulties  and  was  always  very  expensive. 
Another  method  was  therefore  invented  for  securing  an 
election.     It   became    customary  to  bring   legal   actions 

*  A  visceratio  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  viii.  22,  as  etirly  as  32S  b.c.  for 
political  purposes :  Et  popolo  yisceraiio  data  a  M.  Flavio  in  fauere  matris. 
Erant  qui  per  speciem  hon?rani8e  parentis  meritam  mercedem  populo  solntam 
iiiterpretarentur,  quod  eum  die  dicta  ab  sedilibus  crimiue  stuprats  noatrts 
familiae  absolvissent.  Data  visceratio  in  praeteritum  iudicii  gratiam  honoris 
etiara  ei  causal  fuit,  tribunatuque  plebei  proximis  comitiis  absens  petentibos 
prsefertur. 
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against  opposing  candidates,  which  in  case  of  condemna-     CHAP. 

tion  wonld  put  them  out  of  the  way,  or  even  in  case  of  ^ ^ ^ 

failure  might  discredit  them  and  diminish  their  chances  of 
success.^  The  administration  of  law  was  thus  degraded 
to  serve  the  rival  ambition  of  political  partisans,  and 
unfortunately  opportunities  presented  themselves  often 
and  easily  for  serving  this  purpose.  Every  Koman  had 
the  right  of  coming  forward  as  a  prosecutor,  and  few 
statesmen  were  so  upright  in  their  dealings  or  so  fortu- 
nate that  they  offered  no  handle  for  an  impeachment. 
Was  not  even  Cato,  the  model  of  a  true  Koman  of  the  old 
type,  prosecuted  no  less  than  forty  times  ?  It  was  pre- 
cisely in  Cato's  time  that  prosecutions  of  public  men  were 
in  vogue,  not  for  the  purpose  of  punishing  oflfences,  but  in 
order  to  gain  political  objects.  We  shall  see,  when  we 
come  to  speak  of  this  subject  in  detail,  to  what  extent  the 
administration  of  justice  was  interfered  with  and  injured 
by  suits  of  this  kind.^ 

If  we  examine  the  position  of  the  Roman  magistrates  Dignity  of 
in   general,   especially  of  the   supreme  magistrates,  the  magis- 
consuls,  and  if  we  compare  them  with  the  magistrates  of  ^^rates. 
other  republics  of  antiquity,  we  can  fully  understand  how 
Polybius   recognised   in  the   Roman   magistracy  a  mon- 
archical element.      They  were  distinguished  from  their 
fellow-citizens  by  the   dignity   and   splendour  that  sur- 
rounded them,  by  an  escort   of  official   attendants^   the 
consuls  especially  by  the  much-feared  lictors.     They  had 
precedence  in  all  public  and  private  assemblies ;  through  the 
auspices  they  were  supposed  to  have  constant  communica- 

>  It  seams  that  even  during  the  progress  of  a  criminal  trial  the  accused 
was  debarred  from  presenting  himself  as  a  candidate  for  election.  This 
happened  in  the  case  of  Catiline.  Asconius  in  OrcU.  in  Toga  Cand.  p.  89: 
Professus  est  Catilina  petere  se  consulatum.  L.  Volcatius  TuUius  consul 
consilium  publicum  habuit,  an  rationem  Catilinse  habere  deberet,  si  pcteret 
consalatum:  nam  quaerebatur  repetund arum.  Catilina  ob  cam  rem  destitit  a 
petitione.  So  also  M*.  Acilios  Glabrio  retired  from  his  candidature  for  the 
censorship  in  189  B.C.,  when  a  charge  of  embezzlement  was  brought  against 
him  by  the  party  of  the  rival  candidates.  Lir.  xxxvii.  57.  See  above, 
p.  92,  n.  1 . 

'  See  bslow,  chap.  v. 
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ROOK  tion  with  the  gods.  Being  presidents  in  the  assemblies  of 
V,  ■ , '  ^^  the  senate  and  the  people  in  public  festivals  and  games, 
they  appeared  especially  as  the  men  invested  with  the 
majesty  of  the  Soman  people.  Their  formal  independeoce 
of  the  senate  was  more  conspicuous  than  their  actual 
dependence,  and  the  latter  they  could  cast  off  if  they  had 
the  courage  to  do  so.  By  their  criminal  jurisdiction  they 
kept  the  citizens  in  awe,  still  more  the  soldiers  through 
their  military  command.  With  regard  to  subjects  and 
allies  they  were  permitted  to  act  almost  entirely  as  they 
chose  ;  they  had  the  right  to  reward  the  soldiers,  to  dis- 
tribute booty,  and  to  give  dispensation  from  service.  They 
were  responsible  rather  to  their  party  than  to  the  laws. 
The  bare  idea  that  the  people  as  such  and  of  their  own 
accord  should  call  a  magistrate  to  account  probably  seemed 
preposterous  to  the  Romans.  The  people  were  appealed 
to  only  when  a  member  of  a  powerful  party  thought  fit  to 
venture  on  the  impeachment  of  a  magistrate.  In  ordinary 
times  the  political  fluctuations  on  the  surface  did  not  dis- 
turb the  popular  masses  in  the  depths  below. 
Legislative  One  thing  that  contributed  considerably  to  assure  to 
fcmmu*  ^he  Roman  magistracy  a  high  position  was  the  apparent 
magis-  freedom  with  which  they  determined  the  passing  of 
new  laws  and  changes  in  the  constitution.  Not  only  did 
they  invariably  make  the  proposals  for  all  real  acts  of 
legislation,  and  not  only  were  the  laws  called  by  their 
name,  but  a  great  number  of  administrative  reforms — 
nay,  of  actual  changes  in  the  law  and  constitution — were 
accomplished  by  mere  magisterial  proclamations.*  Thus 
the  prsetorial  edicts  developed  the  civil  law;  the  censorial 
measures  with  regard  to  the  census  gradually  reformed 
the  constitution ;  and  the  consuls  changed  the  military 
service  and  the  organisation  of  the  army.  Naturally 
these  innovations  were  usually  discussed  in  the  senate ; 
they  were  for  from  being  arbitrary  acts  of  individual  men, 
yet  they  plainly  proved  the  power  of  the  office  in  virtue 

•  By  virtue  of  the  tM.s<»rfiVp;«fi  possessed  by  the  magistrates.     See  Lange, 
Bom.  Altertk.  i.  p.  386.     Mommsen,  Rom.  Staatsr,  i.  p.  151. 
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of  which  they  were  made.     Camillus  and,  at  a  later  time,     CHAP. 
Marius  appeared  to  the  people  as  reorganizers  of  the  army ;   >^ — ^ — ^ 
the   censors   Appius   Claudius,   Q.    Fabius,   and    all   the 
later  ones  who  regulated  the  registration  of  citizens  in 
the  various  tribes  apparently  effected  their  constitutional 
reforms  merely  by  virtue  of  their  official  authority.     Their 
measures  as  well  as  the  edicts  of  the  praetors  had  the  force 
of  law  until  they  were  altered  or  suspended  by  another 
magistrate  at  a  later  time.     Thus  the  officials  were  the 
instruments  by  which  continually   and  gradually  public 
law  was  developed  without  the  help   of  formal  acts   of 
legislature.* 

This  action  of  the  officials  will  be  discussed  in  the  Coercive 
chapters  dealing  with  the  different  departments  of  the  thrmagi»- 
administration.  It  will  suffice  for  the  present  to  say  that  trates. 
the  commanding  position  of  the  magistrates  was  in  great 
measure  due  to  their  influence  as  important  organs  of 
legislation.  These  secondary  means,  however,  were  hardly 
necessary  to  clothe  the  Roman  magistracy  with  dignity 
and  to  raise  it  far  above  the  people,  in  spite  of  the  short 
term  of  office  to  which  it  was  restricted.  The  *  imperium,' 
the  supreme  military  and  judicial  authority  of  the  consuls 
and  praetors,  though  limited  by  law  within  the  precincts 
of  the  town,  conferred  a  degree  of  power  to  which  every 
citizen  was  obliged  to  yield.  No  common  citizen  could 
dream  of  bidding  defiance  or  of  eluding  the  orders  of 
such  magistrates ;  nay,  the  mere  ^  potestas  *  without  the 
*imperium,*  with  which  the  other  magistrates  were  in- 
vested, conferred  the  right  of  imposing  fines  and  punishing 
instantly  every  attempt  at  resistance.  The  lictors  of  the 
consuls,  the  attendants  of  the  other  magistrates  were 
always  ready  to  enforce  not  only  obedience  to  their  orders, 
but  due  attention  to  those  marks  of  respect  which  were 

'  The  edicts  of  the  Roman  magiBtnitcs  were  of  wider  scope  and  had  far 
more  the  character  of  laws  than  the  administrative  rules  determined  by  the 
ehiefs  of  the  different  departments  of  state  in  modern  times.  They  trenched 
upon  the  legislative  powers  of  the  popular  assembly,  whose  law-making  had 
nothing  of  the  feverish  assiduity  of  modern  parliaments.  Comp.  Lange,  Horn. 
AUerth.  ii.  p.  555. 
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due  from  every  citizen  to  the  men  invested  with  public 
authority.' 

The  power  of  the  magistrates  received  additional 
strength  from  the  fact  that  they  were,  as  it  was  technicallj 
called,  in  the  possession  of  the  public  auspices — i.e.  that 
they  had  the  right  of  communing  with  the  gods  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  divine  approval  for  all  public 
acts.  In  this  important  function  they  were  not  dependent 
upon  the  goodwill  of  the  priests,  but  made  use  of  the 
priests  as  their  servants  without  allowing  them  anj 
independent  action.  It  will  be  more  clearly  shown  in  the 
section  treating  of  the  religious  institutions  how  this 
independence  of  the  civil  power  served  to  effect  a  complete 
unity  between  state  and  religion,  and  to  prevent  every 
possibility  of  a  dispute.'  Thus  the  Boman  magistracy, 
although  not  fi^e  from  defects,  was  strongly  organized  to 
bear  up  the  power  of  the  state,  and  well  qualified  to 
uphold  the  laws  within  and  to  guarantee  security  from 
without. 


1  Compare  Lange,  R&m.  Alterth.  i.  p.  588. 

'  The  struggle  between  Church  and  State,  which  has  been,  and  still  is,  so 
baneful  in  modem  Europe,  was  unknown  in  Greece  and  Rome. 
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THE   MILITARY  ADHINI8TBATI0N. 

The  consulship  was  always  regarded  as  the  highest  ofiBce  *     CHAP. 
in  the  Boman  republic,  and  its  chief  duty  was  the  com- 


mand of  the  army  in  time  of  war.     The  protection  of  the  ancTofthe 
citizens  from  external  enemies  was  thus  recognised  as  the  con»uiar 
first  condition  for  the  existence  of  the  state.     The  consuls 
were  looked  upon  as  the  true  successors  of  the  kings,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  the  republic  wielded  for  limited  periods 
the  whole  civil  and  military  power  which  the  kings  had 
enjoyed  for  life.     By  degrees  their  sphere  of  action  was 
narrowed,  various  branches  being  separated  from  it  to  be 
entrusted  to  special  magistrates.     After  the  establishment 
of  the  prffitorship,  in  the  year  366  B.C.,  the  consuls  were  but 
rarely  and  exceptionally  commissioned  to  act  as  judges, 
and  only  by  especial  decrees  of  the  senate.'    They  never 
performed  the  official  duties   of  the  censors,  cediles,  or 
qusestors.     The  simple  form  of  the  original  constitution 
became  more  complicated  by  the  multiplication  of  offices, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  Boman  dominion  expanded 
over  subject  territories.     So  it  happened  that  what  the 
consulship  lost  in  variety  of  functions  it  gained  amply  in 
the  greater  importance  of  those  that  were  left  to  it  as  the 
first  magistracy  of  the  ruling  state  of  Italy. 

Apart  from  the  transfer  of  some  parts  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  other  magistrates,  little  was  changed  in  the  con- 

*  Hence  the  Greek  designation,  (hraroi,  or  chief  magistrates,  for  the 
oonsnb,  and  the  custom  of  using  their  names  for  the  official  notation  of  the 
year. 

*  Iav.  zxiix.  14,  6 :  Patres  quapstionem  de  Bacchanalibus  sacrisque  noc- 
tomis  extra  ordinem  oonsulibus  mandant.  See  Mommsen,  Rom.  Siaatvrecht,  ii. 
p.  101. 
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stitutional  functions  of  the  consulship  itself.  It  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  in  no  state  in  the  world  has  anj 
oflSce  undergone  so  few  alterations  during  such  a  length  of 
time.  Next  to  the  general  administration  military  affairs 
engaged  chiefly  the  attention  of  the  consuls^  The  con- 
tinual wars  scarcely  allowed  any  interruption  in  their 
military  duties,  and  as  the  theatre  of  war  became  further 
removed  from  Rome,  and  military  operations  assumed 
larger  proportions,  the  position  of  the  chief  commanders 
necessarily  became  more  independent  than  it  had  been 
during  the  short  summer  campaigns  of  the  older  time  in 
Latium  or  Samnium.  The  consuls  were  more  and  more  at 
liberty  to  determine  the  course  of  the  war  themselves,  and 
it  became  more  and  more  difiicult  for  the  home  govern- 
ment— i.e.  for  the  senate — to  exercise  any  real  super- 
intendence or  control  over  them.  This  became  very 
perceptible  as  early  as  the  wars  with  Carthage.  Thus  the 
two  elder  Scipios  were  in  fact  unrestricted  in  their  militaxy 
operations  in  Spain,  and  the  conqueror  of  New  Carthage 
could  dare  to  oppose  his  will  to  that  of  the  senate.  This 
independence  of  the  consuls  increased  during  the  wars  in 
the  East  and  during  the  later  wars  in  Spain  and  Liguria. 
A  Manlius  undertook  without  permission  a  predatory 
campaign  against  the  Galatians ;  ^  a  Cassius  attempted  to 
penetrate  into  a  province  that  was  not  assigned  to  him ; ' 
a  Popilius  Lsenas,  a  Claudius,  waged  war  against  nations 
with  whom  they  were  commanded  to  keep  at  peace.*  It  is 
highly  characteristic  that  in  no  single  instance  were  the 
arbitrary  proceedings  of  refractory  generals  punished,  not 
even  when  a  formal  accusation  was  brought  against  them. 
Besides  this  increasing  self-will  of  the  generals,  they 
began  to  exhibit  after  the  Hannibalic  war  a  brutal  dis- 
regard for  the  demands  of  humanity,  nay,  of  the  rights  of 
nations  and  the  honour  of  the  Roman  name.     It  is  true, 


'  Polyl).  vi.  12,  1  :  oi  Ihraroi  ....  xaauy  ei(rl  Kvpiot  ray  ZnyMfim* 
irpd^ftav.  Ih.  5  :  irepi  iro\4fiou  KaraffKfv^s  Ka\  Ka$6Kov  Trjs  iy  vvaiBpois  ohcoyoiiUt 
(TxcSbv  avroKpdropa  rijv  i^ovalay  (x^^^^- 

«  Vol.iii.  p.  163.  *  Vol.  iii.  p.  224.  *  Vol.  ii.  pp.  202,  423. 
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the   Eotnans   could   at  no   time  boast   of   extraordinary     CHAP, 
clemency  in  their  mode  of  carrying  on  war,  although  from   ^ 


time  to  time  a  touch  of  chivalric  spirit  may  be  traced  in 
their  actions  ;  but  ever  since  they  began  to  regard  them- 
selves as  the  nation  called  upon  to  rule  they  accustomed 
themselves  more  and  more  to  a  shameful  and  revolting 
disregard    of   every    restraint    which  a  common   feeling 
of  humanity,  honour,    and   duty   has  from   time   imme- 
morial put  upon  the   animal  passions.     It   appeared   to 
them  just  and  proper  that  everj'thing  should  be  permitted 
in  war.     They  therefore  practised  not  only  stratagem  and 
deception,  which  have  always  been  excused  in  war,  but 
even  perjury,  falsehood,  and  cunning,  accompanied  with 
cruelty  and  a  butcherlike  brutality  that  makes  us  shudder. 
The    Spanish    wars  in  particular  are   full    of    shameful 
deeds  which  ought  to  have  caused  the  national  pride  to 
blush.     Public   opinion  in  the   old  world,  although  less 
scrupulous  than  in  modern  times,  could  not  justify  such 
proceedings  even  in  time  of  war ;  and  in  Rome,  especially 
in  the  senate,  the  feeling  of  humanity  often  was  roused  to 
condemn  such  reckless  abuse  of  power.     The  perpetrators 
of  some  of  the  worst  misdeeds  were  exposed  to   violent 
attacks  and  accusations,  but  they  invariably  managed  to 
escape  unscathed ;  in  fact,  the  home  government  proved 
incapable  of  so  far  controlling  the  military  command  of 
the  generals  as  to  compel  them  to  an  honourable  and 
humane  mode  of  warfare. 

In  proportion  as  the  disposition  of  the  generals  became  ^Military 
more  savage,  their  military  incapacity  increased.     Year  ^^^^^^^ 
after  year  the  brave  Roman  soldiers  were  led  almost  at  codsuIs. 
random,  to  be  surrounded  by  rude  but  warlike  barbarians 
in  forests  or  mountain  passes,  to  be  taken  prisoners  or  to 
be  butchered  wholesale.     The  history  of  the  Spanish,  the 
Ligurian,  and  the  Gallic  wars,  though  coloured  by  party 
spirit  in  favour  of  individual  families  and  of  the  Roman 
people,  nevertheless    exhibits    so    many   disgraceful   de- 
feats  that   the  final  victory  of  the  Romans   can  be  ex 
plained  only  by  the  enormous  disproportion  between  the 
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Roman  state  and  the  small  and  isolated  tribes  of  bar- 
barians. 

The  warlike  spirit  and  discipline  amon^  the   soldiers 
also  decreased  in  proportion  to  the   incapacity   of  the 
generals.     The  Italians,  though  originally  possessed  of  fine 
military  qualities,  not  unfrequently  lost  even  their  courage, 
the  first  and  most  important  condition  of  success.*     But 
as  regards  military  spirit,  discipline,  order,  subordination, 
and  indifference  to  fatigue  or  privations,  these   virtues 
became  so  rare  that  every  new  general  who  was  sent  from 
Rome  and  who,  like  Scipio  -Slmilianus,  recognised  the  im- 
portance of  these  things,  was  obliged  to  begin  by  reor- 
ganizing the  army  and  accustoming  the  men  to  work, 
to  march  and  to  practise  self-denial,  order,  and  obedience.' 
The  organization  of  the  army  was  still  based  upon  the 
same  foundations  which  had  come  down  to  the  republic 
from  primeval  times,  and  had  been  constantly  adapted  to 
times  and  circumstances.     The  most  essential  part  of  it 
was  this,  that  every  Roman  citizen  was  liable  to  military 
service.     This  institution,  it  is  true,  was   by   no   means 
peculiar  to  Rome.     It  was  in  principle  the  law  of  every 
ancient  state.     But  the  Romans  organized  this  universal 
military  service  with  particular  care  and  skill ;  they  carried 
it  out  strictly,  and  preserved  ifc  at  a  time  when  the  Greeks 
had  long  given   it  up  and  were  accustomed   to  employ 
mercenary  troops.     It  has  been  repeatedly  pointed  out' 
that  the  superiority  of  the  Romans  over  the  Carthaginian 
mercenaries  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  armies  were 
composed  of  citizens. 

It  is  a  striking  proof  of  the  natural  aptitude  of  the 
Romans  for  military  life  that  we  find  even  in  the  earliest 
times  the  people  organized  as  an  army  according  to 
classes  and  centuries,  by  which  means  they  contrived 
with  much  skill  to  adapt  the  military  service  to  the  dif- 
ferent ranks  and  degrees  of  citizens.*  This  arrangement 
was  made  to  suit  a  time  when  regular  military  pay  was 


>  Vol.  iii.  p.  399. 

«  Vol.  ii.  pp.  110,461. 


«  Vol.  iii.  p.  404. 
*  Vol.  i.  pp.  62.  68. 
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not  yet  known.  As  wealth  began  to  increase,  and  as  CHAP, 
society  became  more  artificial,  it  became  necessary  to  de-  v  ,'  ,> 
vise  means  for  rewarding  the  soldiers  for  their  services. 
This  gave  rise  to  the  introduction  of  military  pay  (400  B.C.), 
by  which  the  difference  of  the  five  property  classes  in  the 
army  necessarily  was  made  to  vanish.  From  this  time 
forward  the  organization  of  centuries  remained  only  in 
use  for  regulating  the  voting  in  the  comitia  centuriata.  It 
no  longer  corresponded  with  the  actual  arrangement  of 
the  army,  and  the  latter  underwent  considerable  changes. 

The  cavalry  was  now  no  longer  formed  out  of  the  Infantry 
eighteen  political  centuries  of  knights,  but  of  all  those  caralry 
younger  men  indiscriminately  who  were  fit  for  that  kind  of 
service,  and  it  soon  began  to  take  a  more  important  posi- 
tion in  the  army.  The  men  were  now  heavily  armed,  whereas 
they  had  previously  been  light-armed.^  They  received 
three  times  the  pay  of  the  infantry,  and  were  principally 
chosen  from  among  the  sons  of  wealthy  families,  because 
they  were  obliged  to  provide  their  own  horses.  As  the 
care  of  these  horses  naturally  devolved  upon  them  also  in 
time  of  peace,  and  as  they  therefore  could  not — like  the 
foot-soldiers — retire  from  their  profession  after  a  cam- 
paign, they  formed  the  beginning  as  it  were  of  a  stand- 
ing army.  To  these  horsemen  were  joined  the  knights  of 
the  old  eighteen  centuries  of  cavalrj^  who  had  in  earlier 
times  received  a  horse  from  the  state  {equus  publicus)  and 
money  for  its  keep((P«  equestre) — a  custom  which  was  now 
retained  in  form,  though  probably  in  form  alone.^  Among 
them  were  the  young  noblemen — the  sons  of  magistrates 
and  senators — who  performed  their  military  service  in  the 

'  Poly  bins.  vi.  25,  3 :  6  Zh  KoBotrKitrfths  rur  /mr^wi'  yvv  iari  TapatrXiiffios 
T^  r&w  'EWiirmif  *  rh  Bk  ira\aihv  trpStrov  fikv  6<&paKas  obx  flx^'^t  ^^*  ^^^ 
wtpiCAftoffip  iietvi^vov.  This  passage  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  It 
altogether  disposes  of  the  stories  -which  represent  the  Roman  knights  of  the 
earliest  period  as  the  principal  and  most  effective  part  of  the  armies. 

•  The  expressions  eqvum  adimere,  vende  equum,  employed  by  the  censors  on 
the  occasion  of  drawing  up  the  lists  of  the  equestrian  order,  had  no  more 
reference  to  acti^al  horses  than  the  'acceptance  of  the  stewardship  of  the 
Chiltem  Hundreds/  professed  by  an  English  member  of  Parliament,  has  to 
that  ancient  and  honourable  office. 
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<aTaIrr.  mostlr  as  orderKes.  or  in  the  select  bodT-iniard  of 
th-?  generals.  It  is  not  prc*bable  that  they  famished  many 
effective  horsemen  for  the  ordinarr  caTalij  of  the  legions, 
iV-r  it  became  cnstomarr  by  degrees  that  the  members  of 
the  eighteen  centories  shonld  not  qoit  them  when  they  had 
reach*rd  an  advanced  age  and  conid  no  longer  perform 
airtual  serrice.' 
Rtjcin  Thus  the  Boman  cavalry  in  the  period  after  the  reform 


TEr«-.r:- 


'^       of  the  oldest  militarv  sTstem — !.*?•  after  Camillns — wag 
J^=*^^        made  np  of  two  distinct  parts,  the  old   knights  of  the 
eighteen  centories  who  received  no   pay.  and   the  paid 
cavalry,  who  were  chcisen  from  among  the  more  wealthy 
citizens,  though  there  was  as  yet  no  regular  census  ^quat^ 
l-rfore  the  time  of  Gracchus.     The  valoe  of  this  latter 
f<fcrtion  of  the  army  in  actual  war  must  not  be  estimated 
v^frv  hisrh.     The  strength  of  the  legions  alwavs  lav  in  the 
infantrv,  even  after  the  cavalrv  had  been  heavilv  armed. 
The  militnrv  historv  of  Borne  excludes  all  doubt  on  this 
score — at  least,  in  those  times  of  which  we  have  tnist- 
worthv  information.  The  Roman  cavalrv  was  not  a  match 
for  either  the  Numidian,  the  Gallic,  or  the  Thessalian 
horse :  nor  was  it  ever  able  to  contribute  materiallv  to 
secure  victorv.     The  old  stories  about  the  heroic  deeds  of 
the  knights  in  the  battle  of  Lake  Begillus  and  elsewhere 
are  probably  mere  fictions.     Another  circumstance  prov- 
ing the  ine£SciencY  of  the  Roman  cavalry  is  that  the  cod- 
tinsrents  of  the  allies  were  alwavs  far  larror  than  those  of 
Roman  citizens.-     It  was  not  until  it  became  general  to 

'  Ta:s  CTL*!'  m  was  pr?'  ei: *v  i-'-rti-dTi-td  at  aia  if:\i\r  dsze  \-r  twites  who 
hvd  servrd  their  tim*.  »cd  who.  fcaf-.E^  no  ctnittrur  Meniormm  Assigned  to 
:iiriB.  continaec  to  \o:e  vitii  the  knights  :n  actoal  <«rriotf.  In  tact,  there  must 
a'.  aU  ::m**  hare  l<?tiii  incnil«?rs  •:!  :he  .'imrurttr  t^iCfH  forming  a  kind  of 
r^serre.  This  cLpcTunstcVEice  was  :he  drst  step  ia  :b<  ohanse  from  the  militaiy 
v.*h.imcter  of  the  e<jue»tri:ia  l-odr  to  aiere  votia^  eenturit's.  The  OLTaliy 
'.ticanit:  m-jre  and  man*  in^rctive.  Henot*  uie  mocioa  ot*  Cat«j  Co  increai»e  the 
r-'imier  ofc^niur.es.     :?*«?  C'ato's  F.-.-.t/ui.  ei  J^riaa.  p.  66. 

-  The  prvportioa  of  cavTvlry  tun'shed  w^rectivdr  bv  the  Romans  and 
thr?ir  Italian  allies  was  cot  alwavs  uaiformlT  the  sarue.  S.'^metimes  the  allies 
?  i.1  to  snpplT  <i«jii'.le,  sv.ime:ime>  :hrwe  tiaies.  the  oomber  of  hors«  fur- 
ai^hed   It  Roman   cl:  ztJi*-     T^t'   latter  prop»^r:i«:a  aiar  be   «x>asidercd   the 
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employ  foreign — especially  Gallic' — horse  that  the  Roman     CHAP. 

armies  were  supplied  with  a  cavalry  not  inferior  to  their   ^ — . 

infantry. 

The  above-mentioned  organization  was  not  altogether  Insubop- 
favourable  to  military  discipline.  It  was  the  horse  that  the  horse- 
showed  the  first  indications  of  a  tendency  to  effeminacy,  ™®^- 
and  among  them  the  first  traces  became  visible  of  coward- 
ice and  insubordination.  The  story  of  the  young  noble- 
men who,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  discussed  the  plan 
of  leaving  Italy  is  perhaps  a  little  exaggerated  for  the 
glorification  of  Publius  Scipio,  who  is  said  to  have  frus- 
trated this  ignominious  design.^  But  it  is  not  a  pure 
invention ;  and  it  shows  to  what  extent  the  elite  of  the 
Roman  cavalry  had  then  degenerated  from  the  true 
£oman  spirit.  This  degeneracy  had  become  apparent 
even  in  the  first  Punic  war.  In  the  year  252  B.C.  the 
cavalry  openly  refused  obedience  when  the  consul  Aure- 
lius  Cotta  commanded  them  to  work  at  entrenchments, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  Rome  for  the  punish- 
ment of  the  refractory  knights.^  The  sons  of  those  men 
who  became  more  and  more  conspicuous  in  the  great  mass 
of  Roman  citizens  as  a  distinct  class  of  rich  merchants, 
speculators,  and  farmers  of  the  public  taxes,  were  a  mate- 
rial too  delicate  to  be  employed  as  common  cavalry  sol- 
diers.   They  occupied  more  and  more  a  privileged  position 

*  A  corps  of  600  Gallic  horse  is  mentioned  in  the  year  168  b.c.,  in  the 
-war  with  Perseus.  Li  v.  xliv.  21,  7:  Consul  iussus  est  Cu.  Servilio  Galliara 
obrinenti  prorinciam  litems  mittere,  ut  sexcentos  equites  conscriberet. 

2  Vol.  li.  p.  238. 

*  Frontinus,  Straieg,  iv.  1,  22 :  Aurelius  Cotta  consul  cum  nd  opus  equites 
necessitate  cogente  iussisset  accedere  eorumque;  pars  detrectasset  imporium, 
quei^tns  apud  censores  efiecit,  ut  notarentur :  a  patribus  deinde  obtinuit,  ne  eis 
praeterita  aera  procederent :  tribuni  quoque  plebis  de  eadem  re  ad  populum 
pertulerunt  omniumque  consensu  stabilita  disciplina  est.  Valerius  Maximus 
(ii.  9,  7)  completes  this  interesting  account  by  telling  us  that  the  number  of 
refractory  knights  amounted  to  400,  and  that  the  punishment  of  the  censors 
wa6  their  degradation  to  the  '  serarii.'  What  strikes  us  most  in  this  extra- 
ordinary episode  of  Roman  military  life  is  this,  that  the  imperium  of  the 
consul  seems  to  hare  been  inadequate  to  punish  offences  of  this  kind,  and  that 
it  iras  necessary  for  him  to  appeal  to  the  civil  government  at  home,  to  the 
•enate,  the  oensors,  and  even  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 
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like  their  comrades  of  the  nobility  who  made  tip  the 
eighteen  centuries  of  knights ;  and  the  actual  cavalry  ser- 
vice was  by  degrees  transferred  to  the  allies  and  foreign 
auxiliaries.  But  it  was  Cains  Gracchus  who  first  organ- 
ized the  knights  by  a  high  census  as  a  distinct  class  of 
citizens.^  Up  to  this  time  the  families  of  the  rich  citi- 
zens who  were  engaged  in  business  but  did  not  belong  to 
the  nobility  never  formed  by  law  a  special  order.  They 
were  de  facto  a  connecting  link  between  the  nobles,  who 
were  privileged  to  rule  the  state  and  forbidden  by  law  and 
custom  to  carry  on  business,  and  the  mass  of  small  trades- 
people, peasants,  artisans,  and  labourers. 

As  in  the  cavalry  so  also  in  the  infantry  of  the  Boman 
legions,  the  old  so-called  Servian  system  of  classes  and 
centuries  could  not  remain  intact  at  the  time  when  the 
introduction  of  pay  had  made  it  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  a  man,  enlisted  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  was  rich  or 
poor.     In  the  most  prosperous  period  of  the  republic  the 
old   organization   of    the   army   was   therefore   obsolete. 
Instead  of  the  five  lines  of  the  old  phalanx,  corresponding 
to  the  five  classes  of  the  Servian  comitia  cetUuriatay  we 
find  four  classes  of  soldiers  in  the  legion — the  velitef,  or 
light-armed  troops,  and  three  divisions   of  heavy-armed 
men,  called   hastati^   principeSy  and  iriarii.     These  foor 
classes  were  selected  on  the  ground  of  personal  qualifica- 
tion, such  as  bodily  strength  and  youth,  without  much  re- 
gard to  the  amount  of  each  man's  property.*   The  old  class 

*  There  is  no  foundation  for  the  assertion  generally  made,  that  the  <frd» 
equester  as  it  existed  iu  later  times  is  older  than  the  reform  of  Cains  Gracchoi. 
There  vas  no  equestrian  census  before  that  time.  All  that  we  hear  is  that 
the  knights  were  taken  fram  the  wealthy  families,  but  the  line  of  demaroation 
between  these  families  and  the  rest  of  the  people  was  certainly  not  drawn 
before  C.  Gracchus. 

*  The  veiites  were  taken  among  the  '  youngest  and  poorest/  according  to 
Polybius,  vi.  21,  7  :  SioXfyown  twk  iLtr^pAr  rovs  fih'  p^vrdrovs  koI  wtpij^tnarwt 
€15  rohs  ypovpoyJixovi  {vriite$y  towj  8*  l^^f  toi'toh  citro^tcurrdtrovs  iMiX««y&^r0vf ' 
Touj  y  curueuoT^rovr  reus  ^Xiirteur  tis  tovj  irpiyKiinu  '  rolts  Bk  wptwfivrirmn  «i 
rovs  flurrctTous.  Polybius  further  relates  {ih.  c.  23,  15)  that  the  soldieis 
whose  property  amounted  to  more  than  10,000  drachmae  wore  chain  armour 
instead  of  breastplates.  These  men  of  10,000  drachnue  were  citizens  of  the 
first  class  of  the  old  Servian  constitution.    It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  the 
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system  was  in  so  far  maintained  that  the  utterl}'  poor  and     CHAP. 

indigent  were  as  much  as  possible  excused  from  military   w— ^J 

service  :  a  rule  which,  of  course,  could  not  be  observed  in 
times  of  distress.  Poverty  seems,  on  the  whole,  never  to 
h£ve  constituted  a  legal  claim  to  exemption  from  military 
service.  A  new  law  was  therefore  unnecessary  when  it 
was  found  advisable  to  demand  the  services  of  the  lowest 
classes  of  the  population.* 

The  detail  of  the  array  organization,  including  equip-  Character 
nient,  tactics,   camp   regulations,   time  of  service,   pay,  ^^^an 
military  punishments  and  rewards,  belongs  to  the  depart-  army. 
ment   of  Roman   antiquities,   and   cannot   be   fully   dis- 
cussed in  a  political  history.^     It  has  already  been  said 

time  of  Polybius  the  division  of  the  people  into  classes  which  still  subsisted 
for  voting  purposes,  had  not  yet  lost  all  connexion  with  the  military  organiza- 
tion. It  is  diflBcult  to  understand  upon  what  principle  the  selection  was  made 
for  the  different  classes  of  soldiers,  if  age,  strength,  and  property  were  all 
taken  into  consideration  at  the  same  time.  Some  sort  of  compromise  must 
have  been  made.  Perhaps  able-bodied  men  were  ranged  among  the  heavy- 
armed  troops,  even  if  they  were  too  poor  to  provide  themselves  with  the  full 
equipment.  If  the  first  outlay  was  borne  by  the  state,  the  price  may  have 
been  deducted  from  the  pay  or  the  men's  share  of  the  booty. 

*  This  explains  the  variations  noticeable  in  different  periods  in  the  lowest 
property  qualification  required  for  actual  military  service — viz.  4,000  asses 
.(Polyb.  vi.  19,  2),  1,500  asses  (Cicero,  De  Rep.  ii.  22),  and  376  asses  (Gell.  xvi. 

10).  The  statement  of  Sallust  {Jvff.  86)  that  Marius  in  enlisting  the  capite 
cefm  deviated  from  the  ancient  custom  is  only  partially  correct.  The  capite 
censi  were  never  exempt  from  military  sen-ice,  but  they  were  generally  passed 
over  as  inferior  material  for  the  army.  When  occasion  required  they  were 
employed  for  naval  service  or  for  the  formation  of  city  legions  {Ifgion^s 
ttrbana)^  which  probably  were  a  kind  of  reserve  corps  for  the  defence  of  fiome. 
In  times  of  emergency,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Hannibalic  war,  when  even 
slaves  were  admitted,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  capite  censi  were  excused. 
Polybius  expressly  states  (vi.  19,  3)  that  the  citizens  estimated  below  400 
drachms  were  employed  «s  r^v  vavru^y  XP*^*'^  '  ^^^  ^*'  ^^^^c  Kartirflyrf  ra 
rris  -rtpurrdfftws  h^tiKovtri  iral  ir4(ri  trrparfitiv  ftKOffi  ffrpardas  iyitanriovs. 

*  The  legions  were  raised  *  tributim  * — i.e.  according  to  tribes,  each  tribe 
having  to  furnish  an  equal  number  of  recruits.  It  may  be  worth  while  to 
inquire  by  what  process  the  Eomans  adapted  the  contingent  of  every  tribe, 
the  number  of  which  gradually  rose  from  twenty-one  to  thirty-five,  to  the 
strength  of  the  legion,  which  was  not  increased  in  proportion,  but  ranged  only 
between  4,200  men  and  5,000.  It  seems  that  this  adaptation  was  pcssible 
only  by  a  gradual  diminution  in  the  number  of  men  forming  one  military  cen- 
tury or  company.  The  original  number  requisite  to  form  a  century  was  no 
doubt  one  hundred,  as  the  name  centuria  implies.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
republic,  when  the  number  of  tribes  was  twenty-one,  two  such  centuries  of 
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BOOK  that  the  consistency  and  regularity  with  which  the  prin- 
ciple of  universal  compulsory  service  was  carried  out  in 
Rome  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  superiority  of 
Rome  over  all  the  other  btates  of  antiquitj.^  The  Soman 
armies  were  not  formed  of  professional  soldiers  but  of 
citizens.  They  were  a  militia  force,  disbanded  every  year 
to  be  reconstituted  when  required,  and  possessing  do 
permanent  staff  of  officers.  However,  the  principle  of 
universal  compulsion  to  serve  was  not  carried  out  quite 
rigorously,  any  more  than  it  is  in  modern  states.  A 
selection  among  those  required  to  serve  is  inevitable 
when,  as  is  always  the  case,  they  cannot  all  be  enlisted; 
and  thus  it  happened  that  some  citizens  liable  to  serve 
were  more  often  found  in  the  ranks  than  others.  War 
has  especial  attractions  for  some.  Hence  a  large  number 
of  volunteers  presented  themselves  for  the  Roman  armies, 
especially  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  booty.^  The  Han- 
one  hnndrwl  each  taken  from  each  tribe  would  form  a  legion  of  4,200  men. 
This  was  the  normal  strength  of  the  legion.  For  more  than  one  bnmired 
years,  until  387  B.C.,  the  number  of  tribes  remained  Btationarj.  antl  the 
strength  of  the  legion  likewise.  Then  four  new  tribes  were  added.  Thus  the 
legion  rose  to  5,000,  the  same  number  of  full  centuries,  or  200  men.  beir^ 
rai8e<l  from  each  tribe.  Livy  savs,  viii.  8,  14:  Scribebantur  aatem  qoatnor 
fere  Icgiouts  quiuis  millibus  peditum.  The  tribes  were  gradually  increased  to 
twenty-seven,  twenty-nine,  thirty-one,  thirty-three,  and  finally  to  thirty-fire  in 
241  B.C.  If  the  gt>rernment  had  gone  on  mising  200  men  from  every  tribe, 
the  strength  of  the  legion  would  have  swelled  at  last  to  7,000  men.  This  whs 
avoided  by  diminishing  the  number  of  recruits  levied  from  each  tribe.  Finally, 
as  it  seems,  the  original  strength  of  the  legion  of  4,200  men  was  restored 
(  Polyb.  vii.  20,  8),  and  at  the  same  time  the  strength  of  the  century  o 
company  was  fixed  at  sixty  men.  Two  companies  of  sixty  men,  or  120  men, 
from  each  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  would  produce  a  legion  of  4,*>.00  men,  a  pro- 
portion which  suited  the  strentrth  of  the  legion  and  the  number  of  tribes.  It 
seems  not  unlikely  that  the  reduction  of  the  century  from  one  hundred  to  sixty 
was  made  gradually  to  suit  the  increasing  number  of  tribes. 

*  It  is  clear  that  a  slave-holding  state  can  more  easily  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciple of  universal  military  service  than  a  community  of  freemen  alone.  Slaves 
not  being  allowed  to  carry  arms  would  in  time  of  war  continue  their  peacefal 
occupations,  raise  food,  and  supply  the  necessary  articles  of  consumption.  The 
states  of  antiquity,  which  were  all  slave  states,  therefore  enforced  the  principle 
of  compulsory  service  only  so  far  as  the  free  citizens  were  concerned.  They 
knew  nothing  of  public  duties  or  public  privileges  which  included  all  human 
beings  alike. 

'  Liv.  xxxi.  8 ;  xxvii.  0,  1 ;  xxxvii.  4,  3.     Vol.  iii.  p.  26. 
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nibalic  war  and  the  service  in  the  provinces,  which  lasted      CHAP. 

for  several  years,  especially  in  Spain,  could  not    fail  to    >- — .J * 

estrange  a  portion  of  the  citizens  from  their  peaceable 
occupations,  and  to  bind  them  permanently  to  the  adven- 
turous career  of  soldiers.  Thus  we  find  that  favourite 
leaders  could  without  difficulty  induce  numbers  of  volun- 
teers to  continue  their  service  beyond  the  time  prescribed 
by  law.*  Cohorts  of  veterans  and  praetorian  guards  were 
formed  and  constituted  select  bodies,  distinct  from  the 
regular  legions.^  Thus  the  beginning  was  made  for  the 
formation  of  standing  armies,  such  as  those  with  which 
the  civil  wars  were  waged,  and  which  at  a  later  time 
formed  the  military  strength  of  the  Empire. 

But  it  was  not  always  by  their  own  fi'ee  will  that  the  Term  of 
soldiers  continued  to  s;rve  beyond  the  legal  time.  As  ^^ 
early  as  the  first  war  in  Sicily  they  had  been  compelled 
to  remain  longer ;  and  this  kind  of  compulsion  was  again 
resorted  to  and  applied  on  a  larger  scale  the  further  the 
theatre  of  war  was  removed  from  home  and  the  longer 
the  wars  lasted,  as  was  especially  the  case  in  Spain.  In 
that  country  Bomans  and  Italians  grew  old  in  arms ; 
they  sometimes  settled  there  and  married  Spanish  wives, 
and  their  descendants  were  a  half-Roman  population. 
This  was  the  origin  of  the  municipium  of  Italica  and  of 
Carteia,  which  were  the  first  Italian  settlements  beyond 
the  confines  of  Italy.'  But  the  troops  compelled  to  re- 
main so  long  in  active  service  sometimes  became  discon- 
tented, and  military  discipline  was  thereby  seriously 
endangered.  An  instance  of  this  occurred  in  the  year 
180  B.C.,  when  it  was  found  necessary  to  allow  the  pnetor 
Q.  Fulvius  Placcus  to  bring  the  veterans  back  from  Spain 

*  This  was  done  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  when  he  accompanied  his  hrother 
Locius  as  legjite  to  the  Syrian  var.     Vol.  iii.  p.  136. 

*  The  first  of  whom  this  is  reported  is  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus. 
Paullas  Diac.,  s.  v.  *  Pretoria cohors*  Appian,  Hisp.  84.  Such  soldiers  received 
sixfold  pay. 

■  Appian,  Hisp.  38.  This  municipium  of  Italica  on  the  Bastis,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  modem  Seville,  became  afterwards  famous  as  the  birth- 
place of  ))Oth  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  The  settlement  of  Carteia  received  the 
rights  of  a  Latin  colony  in  171  b.c.    Liv.  xliii.  3. 
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te Borne.  It  seemed  that  the  troops  would  not  submit  to 
be  kept  any  longer  in  the  province.* 

Military  service  must  havp  assumed  the  character  of  a 
profession  80«ner  among  the  officers  than  among  the 
common  soldiers.  A  man  could  be  qualified  for  a  post  of 
command  only  by  serving  some  length  of  time.  -An  able 
legionary  tribune  would  be  sure  of  being  re-elected  when 
new  armies  were  formed.*  This  was  likewise  the  case  with 
the  centurions.  These  two  classes  of  officers  of  inferior 
rank  occupied  a  position  in  the  army  similar  to  that  of 
the  clerks  {scrihw  publici)  of  the  magistrates  in  what  may 
be  called  the  civil  service.  They  were  well  versed  in  the 
technical  part  of  military  duty,  and  without  the  assist- 
ance of  such  subalterns  the  generals  could  no  more  have 
undertaken  the  supreme  command  in  the  field  than  the 
magistrates  could  have  conducted  the  administration  in 
peace  without  a  staff  of  well-drilled  clerks.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  and  as  appears  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
the  cavalry  assumed  the  character  of  a  standing  army 
even  before  the  infantry.  It  takes  a  longer  time  for  a 
horseman  than  for  a  foot-soldier  to  learn  the  service; 
and  a  cavalry  horse  once  trained  must  of  course  be  con- 
tinually looked  after  and  kept  in  serviceable  condi- 
tion, a  task  which  can  be  best  performed  by  its  own 
rider. 

Thus  circumstances  contributed  on  all  sides   to  the 


legions. 


ip'^onl'^^  formation  of  a  distinct  military  class,  more  or  less  sepa- 
rated from  the  generality  of  the  citizens  who  were  en- 
gaged in  peaceable  pursuits.  But  it  was  a  principle 
strictly  adhered  to  in  the  good  time  of  the  republic  that 
the  Boman  legions  should  consist  only  of  Roman  citizens 
and  Italian  allies  {socii).     No  troops  were  allowed  to  be 

*  Liv.  xl.  35.  The  messengers  of  Flaccus  reported  to  the  senate  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  let  the  army  return  from  Spain :  ita  enim  obstinates 
efse  milites,  ut  non  ultra  retineri  posse  in  provincia  viderentur,  iniussuqve 
abituri  inde  essent,  si  non  dimitterontur,  aut  in  peruiciosam,  si  quis  impeose 
retinerot,  seditionem  exarsuri.     lb.  c.  36. 

*  On  the  election  of  military  tribunes  see  Becker-Marquardt,  Rihtt,  Alterik 
iii.  2,  p.  276. 
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levied  in  the  provinces.  However,  in  times  of  distress  this  CHAP. 
principle  was  sometimes  disregarded,  and  during  the  Han-  ^ — ^ — ' 
nibalic  war  we  find  frequent  mention  of  irregular  troops, 
raised  beyond  Italy,  and  according  to  no  fixed,  acknow- 
ledged rules,  but  as  circumstances  permitted  and  dictated  J 
Such  troops  may  have  been  employed  more  often  than  it 
would  appear  from  the  scanty  mention  of  the  historians  ; 
but  the  relations  of  the  provincials  to  Bome  would  have 
been  entirely  altered  if  they  had  been  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish troops  regularly.  As  a  rule,  they  were  excluded  from 
military  service,  and  thus  they  remained  weak  and  spirit- 
less subjects,  void  of  the  feeling  of  dignity  and  self- 
respect. 

A  striking  anomaly   in  the  military    system  of  the  Irregular 
Bomans,  which  was,  on  the  whole,  so  strictly  regulated,    ^"^' 
was  exhibited  by  the  corps  of  irregulars  formed  as  early 
as  the  Hannibalic  war,  by  commanders  enjoying  local  in- 
fluence and  popularity.     Thus   the   farmer  of  taxes  T. 
Pomponius  Veientanus,  in  the  year  213  B.C.,  waged  war 
against  Hannibal,  in  Bruttium,  with  an  army  collected  by 
himself  ;  ^  and  P.  Scipio  completed  his  forces  (205  B.C.)  by 
about  seven  thousand  volunteers,  composed  of  Umbrians, 
Sabines,  and  other  Italians.  The  town  of  Oamerinum  alone 
sent  him  a  cohort  of  six  hundred  men ;  and  other  towns 
voluntarily  contributed  provisions,   arms,   and   materials 
for   fitting   out    the    fleet.^     This  manner    of   obtaining 
armies  and  military  stores  is  either  a  sign  of  great  distress 
or  an  indication  of  the  decline  of  a  state.     In  Bome  it 
was  the  former.    At  a  later  period,  in  the  civil  wars,  am- 
bitious leaders  followed  the   example   set  them   by  the 
patriots  of  old,  and  collected  armies  willing  to  obey  them 
alone  personally,  without  regard  to  the  constituted  autho- 
rities. 

*  Such    irregulars    are   called  '  tumultuarii   milites,'  because  thcj  were 
nused  in  case  of  panic  (tumuUua)  or  Hudden  alarm  and  danger.     Liy.  xxx^i.  2, 
7 :  Si  tumiiltus  in  Hispania  esset,  placere  tumultuarios  milites  extra  Italiam 
Bcribi  a  prstore.    Lit.  xzxv.  23,  8 ;  xxxvii.  2,  8. 
«  VoL  ii.  p.  318. 
»  Vol.  ii.  p.  418. 
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If,  in  the  earlier  ages  of  her  history,  Borne  appears  as 
a  great  militaiy  power  by  land,  this  is  easily  explained. 
The  Romans  were  not  a  trading  nation ;  the  city  of  Rome 
was  not  a  seaport;    the  entire   strength   of  the  young 
republic  was  directed  against  its  enemies  on  the  ItaUan 
continent,  not  against  any  insular  or  maritime  state.  But 
the  case  was  altered  in  the  war  for  the  possession  of  Sicily, 
which  was  waged  against  the  first  naval  power  in  the 
world.     Now  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  venture  on  an 
element  with   which  they  were   naturally  not   familiar. 
They  did  so  with  great  resolution  and  with  great  success. 
But  although  all  the  wars  that  followed  required  a  further 
development  of  the  naval  power,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe 
that  after  the  termination  of  the  first  Punic  war  less  at- 
tention was  bestowed  upon  naval  matters,  and  that  the 
Roman  fleets  shrank,  in  numbers  and  size  of  ships  as  well 
as   in  efficiency,  almost  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
power  of  Rome  grew  more  imposing.     The  naval  battles 
in  the  first  Punic  war,  the  gigantic  armaments  employed, 
and  their  astonishing  successes,  have  no  parallel  in  the 
ensuing  wars   with   Carthage,   with   the   Illyrians,  witi 
Macedonia,   with   the   Greeks,    and  the    Syrians.^     Nay, 
more ;    Rome   did  not  even  know   how   to  establish  an 
effective  maritime  police.     Piracy  flourished.^     The  com- 
munication between  Rome  and  the  provinces  became  so 
insecure  that  the  transport  of  provisions  and  materials  of 
war  to  the  armies  beyond  the  sea  was  often  interrupted, 
and  the  Roman  troops  were  obliged  to  undertake  long 
and   fatiguing   marches   instead   of    being    conveyed  to 
their  destination  by  the  shortest  sea-route.*     One  would 
have  expected   that   Rome   in  extending    her   dominion 
beyond  Italy  would  have  recognised  the  advantages  of  a 
powerful  maritime  force.     Italy  lies  in  the  very  centre  of 


'  Vol.  iii.  p.  78. 

*  As  early  as  181  B.C.  the  towns  of  Tarentum,  Brundusium,  and  even  Mas- 
silia  complained  of  the  depredations  of  pirates.     Liv.  xl.  18,  4. 
'  Vol.  iii.  p.  Ifi7. 
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the  large  basin  the  coasts  of  which  formed  her  territory,     chap. 


IV. 


Separated  by  the  range  of  the  Alps  from  the  remainder  of  ^ 
the  continent,  she,  in  point  of  fact,  almost  enjoys  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  insular  position.  But  it  was  impossible  to 
make  full  use  of  these  advantages,  because  the  naval 
power  was  not  fully  developed. 

The  cause  of  this  strange  phenomenon  must  be  sought  Roman 
for,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  antipathy  of  the  Italians  for  ^*  g^^^ 
the  sea.  Whilst  the  Phoenicians  and  Greeks  felt  at  home 
on  the  unsteady  element,  the  Eomans  never  ceased  to 
have  a  kind  of  internal  horror  of  the  dangers  of  the  ocean. 
Old  Cato  expresses  probably  not  his  own  opinion  only,  but 
that  of  the  majority  of  his  countrymen,  when  he  regrets 
ever  having  undertaken  a  voyage  to  a  place  that  he  could 
have  reached  by  land.  Horace  *  expresses  a  similar  feeling 
in  describing  the  first  navigator  as  something  like  a  mad- 
man or  a  superhuman  Titan.  We  may  rest  assured  that 
the  majority  of  the  Roman  soldiers  and  generals  shared 
this  feeling  and  detested  the  naval  service.  The  great 
numbers  of  deserters  which  the  victorious  Romans  fre- 
quently compelled  the  Carthaginians  and  others  to  deliver 
up  to  them  consisted  chiefly  of  Italians  who  had  been 
compelled  to  serve  on  board  the  fleet. 

As  a  result  of  this  dislike  for  everything  connected  Roman 
with  naval  affairs,  we  meet  with  the  strange  fact  that  the 
Homans  burnt  the  hostile  ships  that  fell  into  their  hands, 
instead  of  employing  them  in  their  own  service.  Even  on 
the  first  opportimity  which  they  had  for  getting  possession 
of  a  fleet,  on  the  capture  of  Antium,  the  ships  of  the 
Volscians  were  not  taken  to  Rome.  Their  *  rostra '  alone 
were  brought  home  to  decorate  the  orator's  platform; 
and  the  harbour  of  Antium  was  neglected.^  After  the 
victorious  termination  of  the  Hannibalic  war,  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  was  burnt  in  the  same  manner.  The  Romans 
consequently  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  have  regular 
ofiBcers  for  naval   service.     Instead  of  appointing  com- 

»  Homt.  Od,  I.  iii.  9.  »  Vol.  i.  p.  368. 

VOL.  rv.  I 
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BOOK     manders  of  the  fleet  {duumviri  navales)  annually,  they 

> ^ — '  treated  this  post  as  an  extraordinary  one/  and  the  shijis 

when  they  were  no  longer  required,  together  with  the 
harbours,   wharves,  and  all  appurtenances,  were  left  to 
decay. 
Decay  of  This  gradual  decline  which  we  notice  in  the  eflBciency 

fleLTs!^  of  the  Roman  navy  is  a  corroboration  of  the  eonjectore 
made  in  a  former  volume,^  that  the  astonishing  success  of 
the  naval  power  of  Rome  in  the  first  Punic  war  was  due 
principally  to  the  aid  rendered  by  the  ships  of  the  Italian 
and  Sicilian  Greeks.  In  proportion  as  the  Greek  towM 
in  those  parts  lost  their  old  wealth  and  prosperity,  the 
Roman  navy  became  more  and  more  insignificant.  As 
the  Romans  had  no  inclination  or  ability  for  maritime 
affairs,  the  decay  of  tlie  fleet  could  only  have  been  pre- 
vented if  tliey  had  continued  to  employ  conquered  or 
allied  maritime  communities  to  form  the  bulk  of  their 
fleets,  as  they  had  done  until  the  end  of  the  first  Panic 
war.  But  with  regard  to  the  provinces  beyond  Italj, 
Rome  observed  a  course  of  practice  fundamentally  differ- 
ent from  that  which  was  followed  with  respect  to  the 
so-called  Italian  allies.  The  provincials  were  not  entrusted 
with  arms.  They  paid  tribute  instead  of  serving  in  the 
Roman  armies.'  In  Sicily,  Africa,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  the 
Roman  senate  did  not  like  to  have  subjects  possessing 
ships  of  war,  and  able  to  use  them,  any  more  than  thej 
would  entrust  them  with  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the 
legions  or  forming  legions  of  their  own.  The  same 
it  alouev  that  caused  the  statesmen  of  Rome  to  decree  the 
destruction  of  Syracuse,  Carthage,  and  Corinth,  would 
not  allow  a  new  naval  power  to  spring  up  in  any  of 
these  places. 
Romnn  L;i$th\  the  bad  administration  of  the  Roman  finanoei 

probably  had  a  share  in  the  decay  of  the  fleet-  An  efficient 
naval  establishment  could  have  been  maintained  only  at 

*  i'^iT  vvv?.*ionnllT  Jtttn^riri  luraZrF  ver*  elect«d— for  instance,  in  181  »c. 
I.:r  \l.  IS.:. 

*  \\^.  li,  p.  M.  •  Se«  lelov,  chap.  x. 
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very   considerable  annual  expense  for  ships,  crews,  and     CHAP. 

TV 

harbours.  The  Roman  financial  system  was  too  rude  and  ^  ' 
too  primitive  to  furnish  the  means  for  such  an  additional 
expense,  even  if  the  ruling  families  had  been  less  wasteful 
in  the  application  of  the  public  property  for  their  own 
advantage.  The  Eomans,  therefore,  when  they  required 
ships,  adopted  various  expedients  suggested  by  the  emer- 
gency. New  ships  were  built,  old  ships  were  repaired,  or 
the  allies  were  compelled  to  furnish  ships ;  but  these  hasty 
contrivances  often  were  insufficient  and  caused  great  in- 
convenience and  even  humiliating  disasters.  Thus  matters 
continued  through  the  whole  of  this  and  the  following 
period,  rather  grooving  worse  than  better,  so  that  at  length, 
in  the  time  of  Caesar  and  Pompeius,  the  pirates  had  almost 
unlimited  command  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  care  of  public  roads  may  be  considered  a  branch  Roman 
of  the  military  administration.  The  great  highways  which,  ^ 
starting  from  Bome  as  their  central  point,  traversed  the 
whole  of  Italy  in  all  directions,  were  made  in  the  first 
place,  not  for  the  convenience  of  trade  or  social  inter- 
communications, but  for  purposes  of  war.  No  place  could 
be  considered  as  conquered  and  firmly  united  with  Rome 
as  long  as  it  was  not  easily  accessible  to  the  legions. 
Hence  the  conquest  of  Campania  was  followed  by  the  con- 
struction of  the  Appian  road  to  Capua ;  the  subjection  of 
Samnium,  by  the  continuation  of  this  road  as  far  as  Brun- 
dusium ;  and  the  extermination  of  the  Senones  and  the 
colonisation  of  their  territory,  by  the  making  of  the  Flami- 
nian  I'oad.  The  Romans  were  the  first  nation  of  antiquity 
that  recognised  the  importance  of  good  roads  for  the 
government  of  a  large  empire.  The  magnificence  of  their 
achievements  in  this  department  has  been  equalled  and 
surpassed  only  by  the  great  engineering  works,  the  rail- 
•ways,  bridges,  tunnels,  and  viaducts,  of  our  own  time.  It 
18  characteristic  of  the  different  direction  taken  by  the 
political  and  national  development  of  the  Greeks  and 
fiomans,  that  the  former  devoted  all  their  attention  to 
the  navy,  and  neglected  the  roads  by  land,  whereas  the 
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latter  avoided  the  sea  whenever  it  was  possible,  and 
created  those  magnificent  roads  which,  though  constmc- 
ted  in  the  first  instance  for  military  purposes,  could  not 
fail  to  be  of  great  advantage  in  furthering  peaceable  inter- 
course. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE   ADMINI8TEATI0N   OP  JUSTICE. 


HE  maintenance  of  right  and  peaceful  order  in  the  daily     CHAP, 
itercourse  of  the  members  of  a  community ;  the  removal  .     y* 


id,  if  possible,  the  prevention  of  violence  employed  by  Objects  of 
le  man  against  his  neighbour ;  the  protection  of  life  and 
•operty  from  the  internal  enemies  of  society — ^this,  to- 
other with  the  defence  from  external  enemies,  is  the 
ject  for  which  every  civil  order  of  men  has  been  first 
fcablished,  and  to  secure  which  men  submit  to  restrictions 
d  sacrifices  of  pei*sonaI  liberty  which  the  organism  of 
&ry  state  requires.  As  the  military  power  is  set  up  to 
3nre  protection  from  external  aggression,  and  armies 
^rch  out  to  meet  foreign  foes,  so  the  sword  of  justice 
entrusted  to  civil  magistrates  to  preserve  internal 
^ce  and  to  restrain  those  members  of  the  community 
lo  violate  it.  The  magistrates  are  furnished  with  suffi- 
'Ht  power  to  assert  the  common  feeling  of  justice,  to 
^^nt  all  defiance  of  it,  and  to  settle  all  disputes  and 
Terences  of  opinion  among  citizens;  so  that  violence, 
•ce,  and  self-defence,  wliich  would  be  war  on  a  small 
^le,  are  prevented.  It  is  as  necessary  for  a  state  to  have 
^  organization  for  internal  jurisdiction  as  it  is  to  have  a 
ilitary  system  to  secure  its  independence  from  without ; 
iy,  the  former  is  of  the  two  the  more  essential  element. 

These  two  functions  of  civil  authority  were  originally  Extent  of 
^signed  for  one  end — a  fact  which  was   distinctly  ex-  ^^e^oinan 
"eased  m  Bome  by  the  circumstance  that  the  supreme 
ithority  of  the  magistrates,  the  imperiuniy  embraced  not 
ily  the  military  but  also  the  judicial  power  over  the 
tizens.     By  virtue  of  the  imperium  a  magistrate  issued 
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far  from  engrossing  the  administration  of  law  entirely,     cttap. 

Every  magistrate  continued  within  the  I'ange  of  his  func-   __^I 

lions  to  exercise  the  judicial  authority  necessary  to 
enforce  his  administrative  decrees,  and  he  was  bound  to 
see  to  the  execution  of  those  laws  and  regulations  which 
came  under  the  control  of  his  department.  For  this  pur- 
pose every  magistrate  was  empowered  to  impose  punish- 
ments and  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  orders  which  he 
issued  in  accordance  with  the  established  laws,. and  with 
a  view  to  securing  their  execution.  Tlius  the  consuls 
continued  to  exercise  military  jurisdiction  over  the  soldiers 
in  the  field,  the  sediles  took  measures  against  those 
offenders  who  violated  the  police  regulations  with  regard 
to  markets  and  public  domains.  But  the  superintendence 
of  ordinary,  civil  jurisdiction  was  after  366  B.C.  ia  the  • 
bands  of  the  praetors,  and  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as 
the  magistrates  who  gave  a  voice,  reality  and  life  to  all 
existing  laws,,  written  as  well  as  unwritten. 

When  the  prsetorship  was  established  (366  B.C.)  the  The  pie- 
consuls   naturally   ceased    to    exercise   the   functions   of  ana  "he 
judges,  at  least  in  the  department  of  civil  law ;  military  r^'^tor- 
law,  of  course,  was  not  affected  by  the  change.     It  was 
the  intention  of  the  patricians  that  the   plebeians  wlio 
could  now  be  elected  to  the  consulship  should   remain 
excluded  from  the  jurisdiction,  and  it  was  to  gain  this  end 
that  the  prsetorship  was  established.     The  exclusion  of 
the   plebeians   from  judicial   functions   continued   for  a 
whole  generation  till  337  B.C. ;  but  though  there  seemed 
now    to  be  no   reason   for   reserving  judicial   authority 
to  the  prsetorship,  the  division  of  military  and  judicial 
functions  between  the  consuls  and  the  praetors  which  had 
become  a  custom  during  the  preceding  period,  from  366  to 
337  B.C.,  remained  permanent. 

By  the  establishment  of  the  prsetorship  the  depart-  Theinsig- 
ment  of  justice  had. become  independent  of  the  general  i^usineU 
political  and  military'  administration.     Nevertheless  the  ^^^^** 
original  unity  of  the  prsetorship  and  the  consulship  can 
still  be  traced  in  many  respects.     The  prsetor  was  always 
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the  final  establishment  of  the  two  provinces  of  Sicily  and  CHAP. 
Sardinia,  probably  227  B.C.,  two  new  prsetors  were  ap-  - — ^ — ^ 
pointed  to  superintend  the  regular  government  of  those 
provinces,  and  still  later  on  two  more  were  added  for  the 
two  provinces  of  Spain.  The  number  of  annual  praetors 
now  amounted  to  six,  and  so  it  remained  until  the  legis- 
lation of  Sulla. 

As  the  prsetors  had  not  alone  the  functions  of  chief  The  prae- 

judges,  but  shared  with  the  consuls  all  the  higher  branches  pr"^te 

of  the  administration,  a  twofold  difficulty  arose,  which,  if  ju<ige8. 

the  judicial  system  of  the  Romans  had  at  all  resembled 

ours,  would  hai^e  made  them  unfit  to  preside   over  the 

administration  of  justice.     The  multiplicity   of  various 

administrative  duties  would  have  absorbed  too  much  of 

their  time,  and  it  might  have  made  it  hard  for  them  to 

preserve  that  independence  and  impartiality  which  befit 

the  judicial  character.     The  Romans  grappled  with  both 

these  difficulties  in  a  most  efiective  manner ;  they  left  to 

the  judicial  magistrate  merely  the  task  of  expressing  in 

the  technical  language  of  the  law  the  questions  at  issue 

between   the  litigants.     The   case  was  then  tried  and 

determined,  not   before  the   prsetor,   but  before   private 

judges  nominated  by  him  with  the  assent  of  both  parties. 

There  was  a  great  advantage  in  this  division  of  the  legal 

proceedings  in  two  parts — those  that  were  carried  on 

before  the  prsetor  (tn  tWe),  and  those  that  took  place  before 

the  actual  judge  (tn  iudicio.)     On  the  one  hand,  it  secitred 

to  the  proceedings  judicial  accuracy  and  precision,  for  the 

prstor,  in  determining  the  form  of  the  suit,  took  care  that 

the  technicalities  required  by  the  law  were  observed ;  and, 

on  the  other  hand,  by  employing  non-professional  men  as 

judges,  it  preserved  a  constant  agreement  between  the 

judicial  decision  and  the  popular  standard  of  substantial 

justice.     Thus  ample  provision  was  made  for  freedom  of 

^ion  within  fixed  rules  of  the  law,  and  for  obtaining 

formal  as  well  as  substantial  justice. 

In  the  earlier  ages  of  the  republic,  legal  actions  could  Praetoriai 
be  brought  only  in  certain  prescribed  forms  called  legis  ^°^°'^*»* 
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BOOK      adiones,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
time,  were  few  in  number  and  bald  and  jejune  in  expres- 
sion.    The  parties  to  a  suit  were  obliged  to  appear  before 
the  magistrate  and  to  set  forth  their  claims  in  the  words 
prescribed  by  the  law  for  each  particular  case.     By  this 
means  each  suit  was  cast  in  a  legal  form  fixed  beforehand, 
and  often  little  in  accordance  with  the  demand  of  the 
jilaintiflF.    It  was  then  handed  over  by  the  magistrate  to  the 
decision  of  a  private  judge.     In  course  of  time  more  free- 
dom was  applied  to  the  procedure  by  the  lex  JEbutiay^  which 
allowed  the  magistrates  to  use  a  greater  amount  of  dis- 
cretion  in   determining   the   precise   form   of  the  suits. 
Having  heard  both  parties,  the  praetor  now  drew  up  his 
instructions,  in  which  the  point  at  issue  between  the  parties 
was  clearly  stated,  and  a  private  judge  was  appointed  to 
decide  the   question   of  fact.      These    instructions  were 
called  formulcB,^     In  the  drawing-up  of  them,  the  Roman 
praitors  exercised  an  influence  upon  the  development  of 
the  law,  the  importance  of  which  can  hardly  be  overrated. 
They  were  always  the  living  interpreters  of  the  feeling  of 
justice  prevailing  among  the  people^  and  by  this  feeling 
they  were  guided  in  framing  the  formulas.     It  was  a  con- 
sequence of  this  practice  that  every  new  prsetor  on  en- 
tering upon   office   made  known  by  means   of  a  public 
announcement  the  formulce  which  he  would  employ  in  his 
court.     As  successive  pra}tors  did  not  usually  establish  new 
principles  unless  there  was  urgent  reason  for  it,  a  perma- 
nent code  was   formed   in   this   manner,   not   by  formal 
legislation,^  but  by  the  magistrates  in  the  course  of  their 

1  Gains,  iv.  30 :  Legis  actiones  panlatim  in  odium  venemnt.  Itaqne  per 
legem  ^bntiam  et  duas  lulias  sublatffi  sunt  ist«e  legis  actiones,  6ffectamq[iu 
est,  ut  per  concepta  verba,  i.e.  per  formulas,  litigaremus.  At  what  time  tin 
Lex  i^butia  was  passed  is  not  known. 

*  Bethmann-Ilollweg,  C'vilprozess,  p.  16:  The  formula  is  a  writtMi  in- 
struction of  the  prsetor  to  the  judex,  in  which  the  legal  question  forming  the- 
subject  of  the  suit  is  precisely  set  forth  along  with  the  general  principle  (^Uv 
Tearing  upon  it,  and  in  which  the  judex  is  requested  to  give  bis-  decision  afltf 
due  inquiry  into  the  facts — *si  paret,  condemna  ;  si  non  paret,  absolve.' 

•  From  the  time  of  the  decemvirs  downwards,  who  compiled  theUwsrf 
the  twelve  tables,  no  comprehensive  act  of  legislation  for  the  civil  Uvtook 
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official  duties.     It  is  to  this  free,  continual  and  natural     CHAP. 

.     .                           V 
growth  that  the  civil  law  of  the  Bomana  principally  owes   . ^ — ' 

its  high  degree  of  perfection.* 

The  separation  of  judicial  proceedings  into  the  intro-  Proceed- 
ductory  transactions  before  the  magistrate  (m  iwre)  and  ^l^^l^^ 
the  material  investigations  with  examination  of  witnesses, 
and  regular  pleadings  before  the  actual  judge  (in  iudicio)y 
brought  with  it  this  great  advantage,  in  addition  to 
lightening  the  task  of  the  praetor,  that  the  civil  juris- 
diction was  practised  not  exclusively  by  a  special  class 
of  lawyers,  but  by  unprofessional  men.  In  the  more 
important  cases  senators  were  chosen  as  judges.^  Matters 
of  minor  importance,  especially  those  connected  with 
wills  and  bequests,  probably  came  before  the  judges  of 
the  old  centumviral  court,^  which  appears  to  have  been 
of  plebeian  origin. 

place.  The  laws  enacted  in  the  legislative  assembliee  of  the  people  were 
directed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  reform  of  public  law,  and  affected  the  pri- 
rate  right«  of  individuals  only  in  an  indirect  manner. 

*  There  is  some  analogy  between  the  growth  of  the  Roman  civil  law  and 
that  of  the  common  law  of  £ngland.  Both  emanate  from  the  law  courts,  and 
not  from  legislative  assemblies ;  both  are  judge- made  laws.  But  whereas  the 
Bnglish  decisions  furnish  only  the  material  from  which  the  legal  principles 
must  be  evolved,  the  praetorian  edicts  contained  in  the  formula  authoritative 
enunciations  of  these  principles. 

'  Polyb.  vi.  17f  7:  ^k  radriis  [t^j  <nry«cX^TOu]  kiroMZovrau  Kpirtu  rS>v 
wXtiarttp  Koi  rwv  Zrifioatwv  koX  rSov  i^ueriKwv  avvaXXaeypJirtov,  tea  fA4yf$os  Ix^* 
r&w  iytcKfifidrwp. 

'  It  is  not  known  when  the  centumviral  court  was  first  established.  Kie- 
buhr  ascribes  it  to  the  period  of  Servius  TuUius,  a  view  which  we  may  adopt 
with  the  understanding  that  the  origin  of  the  court  belongs  to  a  prehistoric 
period.  It  beems  that  the  number  of  one  hundred  judges  must  have  been 
choeen  with  reference  to  the  twenty  tribes  existing  in  the  regal  period,  so  that 
five  members  of  the  court  were  taken  from  each  tribe.  At  a  later  time  the 
court,  though  called  centumviral,  numbered,  not  100,  but  105  members.  This 
addition  of  five  members  can  be  explained,  like  the  increase  of  tbe  legion  from 
4.000  to  4,200  (above,  p.  107,  n.  2),  by  the  addition  of  the  twenty-first  tribe  in 
the  beginning  of  the  republic  (495  b.c.).  These  numbers  (105  for  the  centumvirs 
and  4,200  for  the  legion)  remained  unaltered  so  long  (from  495  to  387  b.c.) 
that  when  new  tribes  were  added,  no  corresponding  change  was  made  in  the 
constitution  either  of  the  court  or  the  legion.  Probably  the  number  of  judges 
taken  from  some  of  the  tribes  was  reduced.  When  the  tribes  had  reached  tbe 
final  maximum  number  of  thirty-five,  in  241  b  c,  it  was  easy  to  bring  about  an 
agreement  between  the  strength  of  the  centumviral  court  (105)  and  the  number 
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takable  signs  of  a  time  preceding  the  establishment  of  full  CHAP, 
state  authority,  a  time  when  peace  was  maintained  among  >-  /  -^ 
the  different  families  only  under  the  sanction  of  religion, 
and  when  acts  of  violence  were  repressed  only  by  punish- 
ments supposed  to  be  inflicted  by  the  gods.  Offenders 
"^ere  at  that  time  regarded  as  enemies  of  the  divine  will, 
and  therefore  threatened  with  the  wrath  of  the  gods  and 
excluded  from  the  religious  community  until  they  had 
performed  those  acts  of  atonement  which  the  priests,  as 
the  interpreters  of  the  divine  law,  demanded.^  Step  by 
step  this  divine  law  yielded  to  the  prevalence  of  temporal 
law :  the  political  magistrate  was  substituted  for  the  priest, 
the  popular  assembly  for  the  religious  congregation,  cor- 
poral and  capital  punishment  for  the  expiatory  sacrifice. 

The  first  phase  in  the  growth  of  law,  in  which  divine  The  appeal 
law  predominates,  must  be  assigned  in  Eome  to  the  pre-  p©opie. 
historic  period.^  It  was  not  until  the  king  exchanged  his  ori- 
ginal quality  of  priest  for  that  of  a  ruler,  and  had  assumed 
military  authority,  that  temporal  law  obtained  a  com- 
manding position.     The  priest  then  remained  master  only 
in  the  distinct  department  of   religious  law ;   but  the 
popular  assembly,   headed  by  the  temporal  magistrate, 
judged  from  this  time  forward  those  of  its  members  who 
had  broken  the  common  peace.    The  magistrates  were 
very  properly  not  allowed  to  exercise  any  unlimited  or 
arbitrary  power  over  the  lives  and  property  of  citizens.  The 
Valerian  laws  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  republic,  by 
giving  the  right  of  appeal  from  the  sentence  of  the  consul 

*  The  life  of  the  offender  was  declared  forfeit  to  the  gods  by  the  mcraiio 
capitis ;  he  himself  became  sacer  ('  tabooed,'  in  the  language  of  the  South  Sea 
islAoders),  was  excluded  from  the  religious  community  by  the  intfrdictio  ignis 
0t  aqua,  the  refusal  of  fire  and  water  for  religious  uses.  A  lex  sacrata  ie  a 
law  which  is  sanctioned  and  enforced,  not  by  a  civil  authority,  but  by  a  reli- 
gions community  with  oaths  and  an  appeal  to  the  gods.  Such  laws  are  older 
tban  the  laws  made  by  political  legislatures.  They  originated  in  a  state  of 
ndety  in  which  men  as  yet  acknowledged  only  religious  obligations,  and  had 
not  established  the  supremacy  of  a  state  authority.  For  the  same  reason 
international  treaties  are  sanctioned  by  oaths  and  religious  ceremonies,  and  are 
placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  gods. 

'  Compare  the  anthor*i£aHy  Bomet  chaps,  yi.  and  vii. 
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BOOK     to  the  people,  secured  to  the  latter  the  privilege  of  deciding 

* ^ — '   in  the  last  instance  on  life  and  death.     Henceforward  the 

action  of  the  magistrates  was  limited  to  the  duty  of  con- 
vincing  the   people  of  the   guilt  of  a  criminal,  and  of 
obtaining  the  consent  of  the  people  to  a  preliminary  sen- 
tence pronounced  by  themselves.     The  magistrates  were 
therefore  not  so  much  judges  as  public  prosecutors,  and 
the  judicial  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people.    Tbe 
right  of  punishment  held  by  magistrates  was  gradually  still 
more  diminished,  and  the  accused  were  allowed  to  appeal 
to  the  people,  not  only  from  sentences  of  death,  but  also 
of    fines    and    imprisonment.     The  Valerian   laws  were 
repeatedly  renewed  *  and  extended,  and  the  Porcian  lawg,* 
drawn  up  in  the  same  spirit,  gave  further  guarantees  for 
the  safety  of  the  citizens  from  arbitrary  punishments  by 
the  magistrates. 
Pracfical  Thus,  whilst  iu  Rome  civil  disputes  were  decidf d  be- 

tion«  on  ^^^^  ^^  magistrates  and  private  judges,  the  criminal  juris- 
appeai.  diction  was  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  But  not  everj 
violation  of  law  could  well  be  judged  by  a  popular  as- 
sembly. The  whole  body  of  the  Boman  people  could  not 
conveniently  be  assembled  to  try  every  trifling  offence. 
It  was  only  for  the  most  important  decisions,  above  all  for 
those  of  a  political  nature,  that  the  ponderous  machinery 
of  the  comitia  centuriata  could  be  set  in  motion.'  For 
minor  offences  and  misdemeanours  the  general*  power 
intrusted  to  the  chief  magistrates  or  their  deputies,  the 
quajstors,^  sufficed,  and  abuse  of  appeal  to  the  people  wjs 

*  Vol.  i.  pp.  128,204.  Such  a  renewal  was  the  law  of  C.  Gracchus:  K« 
de  capite  civium  Romanorum  iniuBsu  populi  iudicaretur.  Cicero,  P.  R^ 
Perd.  4. 

*  Cicero,  De  Bep.  ii.  31. 

'  Even  political  trials  in  the  popular  assemblies  can  never  have  been  fre- 
quent. In  tbe  whole  course  of  the  fifth  century  of  the  city  not  a  sin^b 
instance  is  mentioned  of  a  case  tried  in  the  comitia  centuriata, 

^  All  minor  offences  of  a  private  character  for  which  no  heavier  pmnisli- 
ment  than  a  fine  of  a  maximum  amount  fixed  by  law  was  imposed  the 
magistrates  judged  of  their  own  authority,  no  appeal  to  the  people  being  per- 
mitted. 

*  The  chief  magistrates,  the  consuls,  and  afterwards  the  pnetora,  just  ii 
the  kings  of  old,  seem  to  hare  avoided  trying  in  their  own  persons  offeoess  of 
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guarded  against,  not  only  by  the  possible  refusal  of  the     CHAP. 
magistrate  to  allow  such  an  appeal,  if  it  were  frivolous,* 


but  also  by  the  refusal  of  a  colleague  or  tribune  of  the 
people  to  intercede  against  a  judicial  decision,  or  by  the 
further  refusal  of  a  magistrate  to  allow  a  popular  assembly 
to  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  appeal.*  We  must  not 
therefore  imagine  that  the  Roman  popular  assembly  was 
often  called  together  to  act  as  a  court  of  justice.  The 
Soman  citizens  had  am.ple  leisure  to  attend  to  their  pri- 
vate affairs.  At  any  rate,  the  Roman  state  laid  no  such 
immoderate  claims  to  their  judicial  functions  as  that  of 
Athens, 

Besides  this,  we  must  remember  that  during  the  whole  Political 
time  of  the  republic  every  pater  familias  continued  to  ex-  offences. 
ereise  in  his  family  the  pa tria  potestas;  that  the  members 
of  each  family  formed  a  kind  of  family  court ;  and  that  the 
ofiFences  of  slaves  were  punished  by  their  masters  and  not 
by   public  magistrates.      It  was  therefore  principally  to 

a  capital  chararter,  and  giving  decisions  from  which  an  appeal  lay  to  the 
people.  An  acquittal  by  the  people  could  not  fail  to  be  derogatory  to  tluir 
aathority.  For  this  reason  special  judges  (guasfores)  ^ere  appointed  to  act 
an  their  deputies.  These  qusestores,  dating  from  the  regal  period,  were 
naminated  up  to  449  b.c.  by  the  consuls  themselves.  At  that  time  they  were 
tnt  elected  by  the  people  and  invested  with  the  character  of  treasury  officer?, 
whereby  their  jurisdiction  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
ofTences  of  embezzlement  of  public  money,  of  defalcation  or  evasions  of  pay- 
ment due  to  the  exchequer.  When  occasion  required,  the  original  character 
and  office  of  the  criminal  quaestors  were  revived.  So  Sp.  Cassius,  M.  Volscius 
and  Camillus  were  prosecuted  by  qusestors  (Cicero,  De  Re  Publ.  ii.  35,  60 ; 
lar.  ii.  41,  iii.  24;  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv.  4,  13).  These  criminal  trials  by 
qusaton  must  have  been  in  use  during  the  whole  period  up  to  149  b.c.,  when 
the  qu^stione»  perpetua  were  established,  the  name  for  which  can  be  ex- 
plained only  on  the  supposition  that  quaestors  continued  to  exercise  criminal 
jurisdiction.  On  emergencies  of  greater  moment,  when  the  safety  or  honour 
of  the  state  seemed  endangered,  the  quastio  was  entrusted  by  decree  of  the 
senate  and  people  to  the  highest  magistrates  of  the  state — praetors,  coubuls,  or 
even  dictators — as  shown  by  Livy,  iv.  61,  ix.  26,  xxix.  20. 

*  The  law  did  not  punish  a  magistrate  who  refused  to  listen  to  the  demand 
of  appeal.    It  only  declared  that  such  a  magistrate  had  done  wrong. 

'  This  could  be  done  by  the  refusal  of  the  consul  or  praetor  to  allow  the 

auspices  to  be  taken  for  the  holding  of  an  asf^embly.     Mommsen,  R.  Staatsr.  i. 

p.  145  f.     In  case  the  consul  or  praetor  deh  gated  his  auspices  to  a  quaestor  for 

the  occasion,  it  appears  that  the  latter  could  convene  a  popular  assembly.  Liv. 

iii.  24,  7.    Dion,  riii  77. 
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try  political  offences  that  the  judgment  of  the  people  was 
appealed  to.  But  the  definition  of  political  offences 
was  much  more  comprehensive  than  what  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  in  our  time.  Among  the  Romans  this  term 
included  murder,  especially  by  poison,  besides  arson, 
forgery,  and  other  crimes  by  which  the  public  peace  was 
threatened ;  whereas  theft,  libel,  and  other  offences  com- 
mitted against  private  personages  were  prosecuted  by 
means  of  a  civil  suit,  and  were  not  otherwise  punished 
than  by  payment  of  fines  equal  in  amount  to  the  damage 
done,  or  exceeding  it,  as  law  or  custom  prescribed. 

It  strikes  us  at  once  that  this   distinction  between 
criminal  and  civil  law  was  very  imperfect,  and  that  the 
right    of   the    state    to   inflict   punishment  for    private 
offences  was  unduly  restricted.     But  in  this  matter  the 
Eoman  state  forms  no  exception.      We  find  that  with 
other  nations  too  the  penal  power  of  the  state  came  to  be 
recognised  but  slowly  and  gradually,  and  that  in  the  first 
phases  of  society  every  individual  regarded  it  as  his  duty 
and  his  privilege  to  obtain  by  his  own  strength  satisfaction 
for  the  injuries  he  had  received.     The  state  for   a  long 
time  was  content  with  maintaining  internal  peace  only  in 
the  main,  and  moderating  self-help,  especially  with  regula- 
ting and  keeping  within  limits  the  atonement  which  the 
offender   owed  to  the  injured  according  to  divine  law— 
i.e.  according  to  the   human  feeling  of  justice — and  with 
recommending  or  enforcing  the  payment  of  fines  as  a 
substitute    for  retaliation    and    revenge.      The    Roman 
people,  however,  on  their  first  appearance  in  history  had 
passed  far  beyond  the  stage  in  which  the  Germanic  nation^ 
lingered  for  a  long  time ;  for  murder  was  never  expiated 
in  Bome  by  the  mere  payment  of  damages,  as  it  was  by  th^ 
wercfeld  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  other  races. 

The  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  ofiBcials,  though  ^ 
great  benefit  to  the  republic,  was  purchased  at  the  pric^ 
of  a  kind  of  popular  despotism  not  less  dangerous  in  itB 
way.     It  is  natural  to  every  popular  tribunal  that  in  its 
decisions  the  question  of  law  should  be  made  subordinate 
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tical  considerations,  because  it  is  the  same  people  CHAP. 
I  called  upon  to  make  laws  and  to  decide  according  —  .,! — » 
(se  laws.  The  consequence  of  such  a  union  of  the 
^ter  of  legislator  and  judge  in  one  person  must  be 
he  judge  places  himself  above  the  law,  decides  each 
dual  case  according  to  his  prevailing  sentiment  of 
3,  strains  a  law  when  it  appears  inconvenient,  and  to 
ain  extent  acts  on  every  occasion  simultaneously  in 
capacities,  applying  and  adapting  a  law  at  the  same 

The  people  in  a  political  trial  are  not  able  to 
B  and  examine  on  its  own  merits  an  act  which  they 
illed  upon  to  try  with  regard  to  its  lawfulness  or 

They  invariably  keep  in  view  the  whole  life  of  the 
ed,  all  the  services  he  has  rendered  to  the  state,  his 
ion,  the  influence  of  his  family  and  friends,  and  above 
*  his  party ;  they  calculate  what  services  he  may  be 
bo  render  at  a  future  time ;  they  are  moved  by  com- 
OD,  admiration,  love,  or  hatred  ;  besides,  they  possess 
e  last  instance,  as  an  attribute  of  their  sovereignty,  the 
I  of  pardon,  a  right  which  can  be  exercised  before  as 
as  after  the  sentence  is  pronounced.     All  trials  in  the 
an  comitia  were  therefore  attended  with  the  defects 
liar  to  this  stage  in  the  development  of  the  law,  in 
h  issues  of  right  and  expediency  are  still  mixed  up. 
le  who  were  accused,  therefore,  calculated  not  so  much 
I  the  justice  and  conviction  of  the  judges   as   upon 
p  compassion,  prejudices,  and  partiality — feelings  to 
ih  the  mass  of  the  people  are  always  more  accessible 
I  to  a  strict  sense  of  justice.     They  used  to  put  on 
ming,  to  let  their  hair  and  beard  grow  long,  to  show 
acars  and  wounds  received  in  battle  for  their  country ; 
'  even  resorted  to  tears  and  prayers,  to  the  wailing  of 
r  children,  to  the  intercession  of  influential  relations 
friends  ;  they  sought  to  draw  suspicion  on  the  motives 
teir  accusers,  to  point  out  their  personal  faults  and 
ttces,  to  expose  them  to  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  the 
titade. 

Even  the  first  typical  example  of  a  popular  trial,  that 
ou.iv.  K 
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BOOK     of  Horatius  for  the  murder  of  his  sister,  in  the  time  of  the 

VI.  . 

^ r-^.^  third  Eoman  king,  bears  the  character  of  this  mode  of  pro- 
cedure.     Horatius,  although  he  was  evidently  guilty  of 
the  most  atrocious  crime,  was  pardoned  by  the  people  in 
consideration  of  his  heroic  deed  in  the  single  combat  with 
the  three  Curiatii,  and  because  his  father  had  lost  three 
children  in  the  service  of  the  state.'     It  is  said  of  the  trial 
of  M.  Manlius  (384  B.C.)  that  no  senator,  no  member  of 
his  gens,  not  even  the  brothers  of  the  accused,  put  on 
mourning,  a  fact  that  had  never  happened  before :  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  Manlius  produced  four  hundred  citizens 
whom  by  his  generosity  he  had  delivered  from  bondage  for 
debt ;  that  he  showed  the  spoils  taken  from  thirty  slain 
enemies,  forty  military  decorations  received  for  bravery  in 
the  field — among  them  two  mural  and  eight  civil  crowns— 
that  he  produced,  moreover,  the  citizens  rescued  by  him 
from  the  hand  of  the  enemy ;  that  he  boasted  of  his  deeds, 
bared  his  breast  covered  with  scars,  and  lastly,  turning 
towards  the  Capitol,  implored  Jupiter  to  protect  him,  and 
to  infuse  into  the  Soman  people  at  this  moment  the  same 
spirit  which  had  given  him  strength  to  save  the  walls  of  the 
Capitol  and  his  whole  country  from  the  hands  of  the  Gaols. 
He  begged  the  people  to  keep  their  eyes   fixed  on  the 
Capitol  whilst  they  pronounced  sentence  on  him  to  whom 
they  owed  liberty  and  life.^    We  are  told  that  the  prose- 
cutors, seeing  that  under  these  circumstances  no  condem- 
nation could  be  expected  from  the  people,  convened  the 
assembly  in  another  locality,  where  the  Capitol  could  not 
be  seen,  and  that  thereupon  the  condemnation  of  Manilas 
was  pronounced.^ 

During  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  republic  the 
supreme  criminal  jurisdiction  at  Home  was  in  the  hands 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  36. 

^  The  identical  language  was  held  by  P.  Scipio  Africanus  on  the  occMioi 
of  his  trial.     See  below,  chap.  xvi. 

'  Vul.  i.  p.  307.  The  details  of  the  trial  of  Manlius  are  evidently  diavn 
from  the  imagination  of  the  annalists,  but  this  imagination  was  fed  by  their 
experience  of  political  trials  of  their  own  time.  Compare  the  trial  of  Stdpdv 
Galba,  vol.  iii.  p.  398. 
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of  the  people.     However,  the  difficulties  connected  with     CHAP, 
these  popular  tribunals  had  in  eariy  times '  given  rise  to  a  .^ — ^ — / 
different  course  of  procedure,  which  was  adopted  at  first  ^^^^^^ 
exceptionally,  then  by  degrees  more  frequently,  and  finally  of  popular 
became  a  general  rule.     This  was  the  appointment  of  a  ^^ 
select  body  of  men  to  form  a  jury  charged  with  pro- 
nouncing a  verdict  in  place  of  the  people.     The  jurymen 
or  judges  (indices)  were  sworn  (iurati) ;  their  proceedings 
were  conducted   by   a  magistrate   or  by   his  deputy  as 
president,  and  from  their  decree  no  appeal  to  the  people 
was  permitted.     Thus  they  acted  for  and  instead  of  the 
people,  although  they  were  not  formally  elected  as  popular 
representatives  in  our  sense  of  the  word.     They  were  from 
the  beginning  chosen  from  among  the  senators,  though 
the  senate  as  a  body  never  acted  as  a  court  of  justice. 
In  criminal  as  in  civil  jurisdiction,  therefore,  the  senators 
in  point  of  fact  represented  the  people.     In  course  of  time 
the  number  of  those  cases  increased  in  which  such  extra- 
ordinary commissions  called  qiuestiones  were   appointed, 
and  at  the  time  of  Polybius  the  judicial  functiona  of  the 
senators  had  risen  to  such  importance  that  this  sharp- 
sighted  observer  of  Roman  political  life  declared  them  to 
be  the  chief  support  of  the  senatorial  rule.^    The  popular 
jurisdiction  in  the  comitia,  it  is  true,  continued  to  exist, 
but  the  senatorial  juries  more  and  more  took  the  place  of 
the  people,  so  that  the  assertion  was  literally  true  that  the 
life  and  property,  reputation  and  position,  of  the  citizens 
depended   upon    the    verdict   of   the   senatorial   judges. 
This    organization   of  criminal  jurisdiction    lasted   until 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  B.C.     Up  to  that  time, 
the  regular  course  was  that  of  trial  by  the  people :  the 
exception  were  senatorial  courts  of  sworn  judges.     Then 
the  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion  beyond  Italy  pro- 
duced a  change  of  the  greatest  importance,  not  only  for 
the  further  development  of  legal  institutions,  but  for  the 
internal  history  of  the  republic  as  such. 

'  According  to  Livy,  iv.  50,  61,  viii.  18,  in  the  years  ^13  and  380  ii.c. 
»  Poiyb.  vi.  17,  7.    See  above,  p.  67. 
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^^}^^  ^  -^    t  the  misgoverned  proriiices  had  for 

>- — r" —    =  ^-   ^'   trequent  that   the  appointment  of 

aiuiissions   for   the   purpose  of  hearing 

•*  uo  longer  sufficed.     A  permanent  eril 

. .    jk  .1  permanent  remedy.     Consequentlr,  in 
..-..  the  Calpurnian  law  was  passed,  by  which 
..     aritfdiction   which   had  formerly  been  ex- 
.^.8.  jstablished  as  a  rule.     This  law  prescribed 
.V    trial    of    persons    charged   with   extortion 
.\    •.ailed    repetiindw,   i.e.    pecuviw)    a    regular 
.   .ourt  {qucestio  perpetun)   should  be  annuallv 
.  .laisting  of  senators.     In  course  of  time  other 
.     1  various  other  offences  were  established  after  the 
.    this  first  tribunal.      These  permanent    courts 
>;,a  trom  this  time  foi'ward  a  great  influence  upon 
..iiiial  life   of    the   republic,   particularly   in  eon- 
.  .cw*  of  the  disputes  about  the  selection  of  judges,  as 
luil  see  in  tlie  period  of  civil  disturbances  after  the 
ai. 
I   was  the  misfortune  of   the  Roman  republic  that 
«4  rtuidered  by  individual  citizens  to  the  state  were 
;^uivliHl  not  only  as  duties  imposed  by  the  communitr, 
,,.  .iM  i\\\}  means  of  acquiring  wealth  and  position.    In 
iv"  saiiu*  way  as  militarj-  service  presented  to  the  soldiers 
.»o  |HH»H|>oct  of  booty  and  of  allotments  of  land  ;  as  public 
•ihi'i'M  placod  at  the  disposal  of  the  magistrates  in  peaoe, 
k\\\\  still   more   in  war,   the  resources  of  the  state  and 
.v^)irriully  of  the  subjects,  and  became  more  and  more  the 
mriiiiN  of  accumulating  enormous  fortunes,  thus  also  the 
luiliriiil  offices  were  from  the  beginning  a  source  of  power 
.uiil  iiiitliority,  as  even  Polybius  relates  with  characteiistic 
•.iinplicity,  and  the  profits  arising  therefrom  became  more 
i'(iiiHid('rabIe  in  proportion  as  with  the  spreading  power  of 
U()iii(>  larger  intei^ests  were  affected  by  them.    The  senators 
and   abused   their  judicial  trust  for  personal  and 
h1  i»urj)08e8,  and  thereby  undermined  the  authority 
,  which  was  the  first  and  most  essential  condition 
presorvation  of  the  republic.    When  the  senators 
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were  declared  unworthy  by  the  law  of  Cains  Gracchus,  in     CIIAP. 

123  B.C.,  to  discharge  the  high  judicial  offices  any  longer,   ._ ^^ 

they  had  lost  for  ever  that  exalted  position  which  they  had 
formerly  occupied  in  the  organism  of  the  state.  It  was 
fatal  to  the  republic  in  its  old  form  that  Gracchus 
took  the  judicial  office  from  the  senators ;  but,  worse  than 
this,  it  was  a  proof  of  the  impossibility  of  the  continuance 
of  any  kind  of  republican  form  of  gOTemment  when  the 
discovery  was  made  that  no  other  class  could  be  found 
which  would  discharge  these  important  duties  more  con- 
scientiously.  The  various  laws  which  were  passed  from 
this  time  forward  to  insure  the  independence  and  im- 
partiality  of  the  tribunals  resemble  the  desperate  attempts 
often  made  to  prolong  the  life  of  a  sick  man  whose  death 
is  approaching. 

The  criminal  procedure  in  Eome,  as  in  Greece,  allowed  Private 
every  citizen  the  rig'ht  to  act  as  prosecutor.     The  state  in  ^*^^' 
its  earlier  stages  of  development,  after  self-help  by  private 
war  was  abolished,  left  an  injured  party  to  obtain  satis- 
faction and   redress  of  his   wrongs   by   prosecuting   the 
offender  by  process  of  law.     If  the  injured  omitted  to  do 
tills,  or  if  the  oflfence  committed  was  not  directed  against 
the  state,  no  trial  took  place,  for  there  was  no  official 
investigation  of  private  delinquencies.     It  was  not  until 
the   time  of   the  emperors  that  criminal  procedure  was 
established  oii  the  basis  of  public  and  official  inquiry  and 
prosecution.      In  the  republican  period  the  magistrates 
generally,   and   more   particularly  the  tribunes  of    the 
people,  might,  if  they  thought  proper,  proceed  against 
public  offenders.     But  every  private  citizen  was  entitled, 
Bay,  invited  to  do  the  same,  and  was  induced  by  rewards 
publicly  offered  for  aiding  in  the  punishment  of  crimes. 
"^  The  practice  of  those  who  brought  such  accusations  on 
their  own  account  was  only  looked  upon  as  dishonourable 
tf  as  common   informers    {delatoresy   qt(,adruplatore8  and 
^umniaiores)    they  made   it  their  business   for  private 
Profit.    For  the  rest,  the  right  of  accusation  possessed  by 
^'^  citizen  was  one  of  the  securities  for  the  preservation 
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organism  of  the  republic.     It  was  the  practical  result  of 
the  responsibility  of  magistrates  that  every  man  in  the 
nation  could  rise  against  them  as  prosecutor.     But  the 
political    parties   more   especially  had  recourse   to  tbis 
means  for  rendering  inconvenient  opponents  temporarily  ^ 
or  permanently  harmless.     Thus  the  law  was  made  an  , 
instrument  of  political  passions,  an  abuse  which  naturaDj 
had  no  beneficial  eflPect  either  upon  the  administration  of  ; 
justice  or  npon  politics,  but  was  a  source  of  weakness  and  ' 
disgrace  for  the  former.*   At  the  time  of  Cato  this  evil  had 
already  become  injurious  to  a  very  high  degree,  as  we  shall 
see  further  on.     After  the  fall  of  the  republic  the  dis- 
graceful practices  of  professional  accusers  continued  in 
the  time  of  the  emperors,  and  to  this  evil  inheritance  of 
the    republic    more   than    to    anything   else    the     Em- 
peror Tiberius  owes  a  great  deal  of  the  obloquy  which 
has  for  ages  calumniated  the  ruler  who  was  not  the  author 
of  this  system,  and  had  not  the  power  to  abolish  it.    But 
the   detail   of  criminal  procedure  belongs    to    a   special 
history  of  criminal  law.     We  will  merely  remark  here 
that  the  accused  was  required  to  defend  himself  or  was 
defended  by  near  relations  and  friends.     The  art  of  plead- 
ing  for  the   defence,  as  well  as   forensic   eloquence  in 
general,  was  probably  brought  to  some  degree  of  perfec- 
tion before  the  time  of  Oato ;  yet  in  criminal  as  also  in 
civil  trials  the  orators  for  the  defence  were  forbidden  by 
the  Lex  Cincia '  (204  B.C.)  to  accept  fees. 

*  Above,  p.  94. 

'  The  Lex  Cincia  was  one  of  those  well-meant  and  foolish  laws  destmed 
to  curb  human  nature  and  to  make  men  virtuous  bj  compulsion.  It  ranks 
with  the  laws  against  taking  interest,  or  more  than  a  maximum  of  interest,  on 
loans,  the  laws  regulating  prices,  and  the  so-called  luxury  laws.  If  such  law* 
produce  any  ef&ct,  it  is  to  make  those  evils  greater  which  they  are  intended 
to  restrain.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Roman  pleaders  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  more  honour  of  their  arduous  work,  and  that,  like  the  magistrates,  who 
were  in  a  similar  position  and  received  no  salaries,  they  managed  to  seenre 
payment  in  one  way  or  another,  in  spite  of  the  Lex  Cincia,  just  like 
modem  barristers,  who,  like  their  Roman  colleagues,  do  not  receive 
directly. 


Punish- 
ments. 
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Into  the  various  modes  of  punishment  provided  bj 
the  criminal  law  of  Rome  we  cannot  enter  in  this  place. 
But  it  is  essential  and  important  for  political  history  to 
characterise  the  nature  of  the  punishments  in  general,  and 
to  point  out  in  particular  how  in  their  application  to 
Roman  citizens  they  marked  the  value  and  importance  of 
citizenship.  There  is,  however,  a  striking  contrast  be- 
tween the  revolting  refinement  of  criminal  justice  in  the 
middle  ages  and  down  to  recent  times  and  the  clemency  of 
the  Roman  laws,  which  abstained  from  prolonging  the 
sufferings  of  condemned  criminals  by  tortures  and  cruelty. 
With  few  exceptions,  which  are  probably  to  be  attributed  to 
exaggeration  and  fancy,'  when  the  punishment  of  death 
was  awarded  the  sentence  was  executed  in  a  simple  and 
expeditious  manner.  Roman  freemen  condemned  to  death 
were  thrown  from  the  Tarpeian  rock  (the  mode  of  punish- 
ment inflicted  by  the  tribunes),  strangled  in  prison,  be- 
headed, or,  in  cases  of  parricide,  drowned.  The  divine  law 
alone  required  severer  penance.  The  guilty  Vestal  virgiu 
was  doomed  to  die  of  starvation  in  a  walled  sepulchre, 
and  her  seducer  was  whipped  to  death  by  the  supreme 
pontifex  himself  in  the  open  market-place.'  If  slaves 
were  doomed  to  the  more  severe  punishment  of  crucifixion, 
it  was  because  the  whole  of  antiquity  did  not  consider 
slaves  entitled  to  be  treated  like  other  human  beings. 
The  punishment  of  imprisonment,  so  universal  in  modern 
times,  was  originally  not  in  use  amongst  the  Romans. 

*  Such,  for  instance,  as  tho  tearing  a  man  asunder  by  horses  driven  in 
opposite  directions,  which  is  said  to  have  been  done  in  the  case  of  Mettius 
Fufetius.  Liv.  i.  28.  The  way  in  which  Livy  relates  this  horrible  punish- 
ment shows  that  his  own  feelings  revolted  against  it ;  and  he  adds:  Primum 
ultimumque  illud  supplicium  apud  Homanos  exempli  parum  memoris  legum 
hnmanarum  fuit;  in  aliis  gloriari  licet,  nuUi  gentium  mitiores  placuisse 
pcenas.  Cicero  (Pro  Bahirio  Per  J.  Beo^  3, 10)  praises  those  Koman  legislators 
'  qui  libertatem  non  acerbitate  suppliciorum  infestam,  sod  lenitate  legum  muni- 
t&m  esse  volnerunt/ 

*  Liv.  xzii.  57  :  L.  Cantilius,  scriba  pontiflcis,  qui  cum  Floronia  stuprum 
fecerat,  a  pontifice  mazimo  eo  usque  virgis  in  comitio  csesus  erat,  ut  inter 
rerbera  expiraret.  From  the  way  in  which  Livy  relates  this  cruel  punishment 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  was  or  was  not  intended  that  the  culprit  should 
be  actually  whipped  to  death. 
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^  measure  to  facilitate  the  investigation  of  the  case ;  it  was 
not  imposed  as  an  actnal  punishment.  The  Boman  state, 
therefore,  required  no  public  prisons,  no  houses  of  cor- 
rection, no  establishment  for  compulsory  labour,  and  do 
galleys. 
The  p*-  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans,  like  all  the  states 

nsHty  of 

exile.  of  antiquity,  possessed  a  means  of  punishment  which  can 

now  hardly  be  employed,  or  at  least  only  on  a  far  smaller 
scale.     This  was  the  punishment  of  exile.     In  our  days  of 
unceasing  and  universal  intercourse  among  the  civilised 
nations,  and  of  a  normal  condition  of  international  peace 
and  friendly  relations  with  foreign  powers,  a  man's  natife 
country  is  no  longer  of  such  paramount  importance  to 
him  as  was  the  case  in  antiquity.     Not  only  is  the  right 
of  citizenship  in  a  foreign  country  now  easily  acquired  by 
immigrants,  but  the  laws  of  every  state  permit  strangers 
as  such  to  settle,  to  carry  on  trade  and  commerce,  and  to 
enjoy  the  protection  of  the  laws  just  as  if   they  were 
members  of  the  community.     In  return  for  this  readiness 
on  the  part  of  modem  states  to  receive  foreigners  hos- 
pitably, every  state  acknowledges  the  silent  obligation  to 
keep  within  its  own  boundaries  all  common  criminals  con- 
demned to  suffer  punishment,  and  not  to  allow  that  in  the 
character  of  exiles   they  should   infest   other   countries. 
Even  the   original  penal   settlements,  now   colonies  of 
Australia,  have  succeeded  in  inducing  the  mother  country 
to  cease  transporting  criminals  to  those  parts.     But  the 
states  of  antiquity  had  not  made  any  progress  towards 
this  beginning  of  a  general  international  confederation  or 
brotherhood.     Each  individual  had  rights  oidy  in  the  8ta;tie 
to  which  he  belonged  as  a  citizen.     Outside  his  country 
he  was  utterly  devoid  of  rights,  although  the  necessities 
of  mutual  intercourse  had  compelled  each  nation  to  extend 
to  foreigners  a  certain  degree  of  toleration  and  protection 
within   limited   bounds.      It   was    almost   impossible  to 
acquire  a  foreign  citizenship  or  to  be  admitted   to  the 
community  of  religious  and  social  ceremonies,  and  to  the 
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common  enjoyments  and  advantages  which  make  life 
among  friends  agreeable.  For  this  reason  every  Eoman 
looked  with  horror  upon  a  forcible  separation  from  his 
home,  and  exile  was  a  punishment  second  only  to  capital 
punishment  in  severity. 

Pecuniary  fines  are  a  punishment  which   has  at  all  Fines. 
times  been  much  in  use,  although  they,  in  fact,  answer 
very  imperfectly  the  purpose  of  a  just  retribution.     For 
they  often  fail  in  making  the  oflFender,  who  ought  to  be 
personally  responsible,  to  sufier  in  his  own  person  for  his 
offence.     The  payment  of  a  fine  looks  very  much  like 
buying   impunity  for   a   crime;   the   hardship   which   it 
entails  is   generally  felt  by  the  relatives  of  the   guilty 
person,  although  they  may  be  entirely  innocent,  and  it 
may  fail  to  be  a  punishment  altogether,  if  the  party  sub- 
jected to  it  happen  to  be  a  rich  man.     Nevertheless  this 
punishment  was  most  frequently  applied  by  the  Romans 
on  account  of  its  easy  application  and  its  humanity  in 
comparison  with  corporal  sufferings.     It  is  of  great  im- 
portance, above  all,  in  the  history  of  civilisation  ;  for  by 
its  means  the  criminal  law  was  enabled  with  the  aid  of 
religious  influences  to  abolish  revenge  and  retaliation,  and 
to  substitute  compensation   and  reconciliation.     Private 
war  for  the  punishment  of  offences  was  first  restricted 
"by  the  introduction  of  fine  or  atonement  {poena,  iroivrj). 
Hence  is  explained  in  the  Eoman  law  the  fine  in  so-caUed 
private  delinquencies.     The    injured    party,  instead    of 
taking  revenge,  accepted  damages — as,  in  cases  of  theft, 
four  times  the  value  of  the   stolen   article.     Pecuniary 
fines  were  an  effective  means  for  upholding  the  authority 
of  the  law,  and  were  employed  to  punish  political  offences, 
w  also  to  enforce  fiscal  and  police  regulations.     They 
^ere  peculiarly  appropriate  as  punishments  in  cases  of 
^bezzlement,  and  were  effectually  employed  by  the  sediles 
for  enforcing  the  laws  which  protected  the  public  revenue 
^Jid  limited  the  appropriation  of  state  domains  and  the 
P^turing  of  cattle  on  common  land.     The  imposition  of 
lieavy  fines  would  have  been  still  more  suitable  in  cases 
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of  an  oflfence  which,  after  the  conqnest  of  Sicily,  had 
begun  to  undermine  the  republic — the  plundering  of  sub- 
ject countries  by  Roman  magistrates  and  adTenturen 
of  all  kinds.  If  these  men  could  have  been  made  to 
understand  that  by  the  shameful  abuse  of  their  position 
and  delegated  authority  they  only  prepared  their  own  ruin 
instead  of  securing  the  hoped-for  plunder,  the  old  republi- 
can virtue  and  with  it  the  republic  itself  might  have 
continued  to  exist  unimpaired.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
evil  increased  so  rapidly  and  so  formidably  that  only  a  few 
sanguine  men  continued  to  hope  that  it  could  be  arrested 
by  means  of  legal  repression. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  republic  the  personal  libertj 
of  the  citizens  had  been  secured  from  arbitrary  power. 
This  protection  was  constantly  extended  and  more  effec- 
tually guaranteed  by  law.     The  life  and  liberty  of  indi- 
viduals increased  in  value  and  importance  with  the  growth 
of  the  state.     Capital   punishment  was   rarely  put  into 
practice  against  Eoman  citizens  after  the  Valerian  laws 
had  permitted  an  appeal  to  the  people.     It  was  at  length 
almost  entirely  superseded  by  the  right  of  every  accused 
man  to  avoid  a  sentence  of  condemnation  by  going  into 
voluntary  exile  before  the  sentence  was  passed.     Political 
death  by  expulsion  from  the  community,  with  deprivation 
of  all  further  share  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  the 
republic,  was  looked  upon  by  Romans  as  sufficient  punish- 
ment even  for  crimes  worthy  of  death.     But  banishment, 
which  was  at  first  and  in  theory  really  a  severe  punish- 
ment, almost  entirely  lost  this  character  when  towns  like 
Praeneste,  Tibur,  and  Naples,  which  had  in  former  times 
been  hostile  or  independent,  had  become  Roman  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  and  yet  continued  to  enjoy  the  right 
of  sheltering  within  their  walls  condemned  Roman  oflfen- 
ders.^     A  great  confusion  must  have  arisen  in  the  notions 
of  right  and  wrong ;  the  difference  between  a  Roman  and 
a  subject  of  the  republic  must  have  been  keenly  felt  by 
the  latter  as  an  insupportable  badge  of  political  and  social 

•  See  vol.  i.  p.  379. 
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inferiority,  when  the  free  and  unmolested  residence  in  a  CHAP. 
pleasant  Italian  town  like  Naples  was  considered  for  the  /  - 
former  the  expiation  of  a  crime  worthy  of  death — in  other 
words,  when  a  Boman  criminal  was  placed  on  the  same 
level  with  an  innocent  ally !  The  mass  of  the  Italians 
who,  as  customary  with  the  lower  classes  in  all  countries, 
judged  of  their  position  only  by  material  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  were  perhaps  indifferent  to  so  revolting  a 
proof  of  legal  inequality  between  them  and  the  actual 
Romans.  But  it  would  have  been  astonishing  indeed  if 
the  higher  cla^sesof  the  Italian  population  had  not  regarded 
with  jealousy  and  indignation  a  Boman  privilege  which 
carried  with  it  a  sentence  of  degradation  for  themselves. 

The  privilege  of  escaping  punishment  by  voluntary  Frustra- 
exile  evidently  frustrated,  according  to  our  notions,  the  ?*®"  ®^ 
strict  and  impartial  execution  of  justice.  But  this  was 
not  the  only  benefit  which  a  Roman  citizen  enjoyed.  The 
criminal  procedure  was  furnished  with  so  many  safeguards 
for  the  protection  of  the  accused  that  we  can  scarcely 
understand  how  the  penal  laws  could  be  fairly  and 
honestly  can-ied  out  at  all.  All  legal  proceedings  could  at 
any  time  be  arrested  by  the  intercession  of  any  one  of  the 
ten  tribunes ;  the  announcement  of  unfavourable  auspices 
could  prevent  the  holding  or  terminate  the  proceedings 
of  any  popular  assembly,  whether  convened  for  pass- 
ing a  law  or  for  trying  an  offender ;  and  the  prosecutor 
could  retire  either  voluntarily  or  under  compulsion  or 
threats.  It  appears  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  obviate 
the  dangers  arising  from  a  general  right  of  prosecuting,  by 
formalities  which  were  intended  to  be  a  safeguard  against 
charges  either  frivolous  or  inspired  by  the  animosity 
of  political  opponents.  But  this  protection  offered  no 
security  from  abuse ;  it  merely  presented  an  opportunity 
for  remedying  in  some  measure  the  evils  of  a  faulty  and 
defective  system,  and  it  shows  in  the  administration  of  law 
the  same  phenomenon  which  we  can  trace  in  the  whole 
political  organization  of  the  state — namely,  the  system  of 
mutual  checks.    If,  in  spite  of  the  fully-developed  right 
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' .  formalities;  in  spite  of  the  whole  machinery  of  avspicia, 

omens,  and  prodigies,  the  freedom  of  public  and  private 
life  continued,  and  right  in  the  end  prevailed  over  wrong, 
it  is  due,  not.  to  the  imperfect  organism  of  the  political 
order,  but  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the  Boman  people 
in  their  best  time,  when  the  extent  of  the  state  and  its 
economical  condition  had  not  yet  outgrown  the  propor- 
tions for  which  this  order  was  created. 
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er  perhaps  appears  more  striking  than  when  we  consider  ^ ^ — 

at  is  done  or  attempted  in  our  time  to  give  facilities  for  \l^^^^  tc 
ffic  and  intercourse,  to  remove  difficulties  and  obstacles  the  ftinc- 
,t  hinder  their  expansion,  to   advance   general  well-  the  state. 
ng,  to  alleviate  suffering,  and  systematically  to  pro- 
te  education,  science,  and  art.      The   ancient   states 
d  less  attention  than  is  paid  in  modern  times  to  these 
tters,  which  are  not,  like  protection  from  external  and 
*mal  enemies,  included  in  the  primary  objects  of  every 
tical  organism.     Many  of  these  modes  of  furthering 
public  good  seemed  to  the  statesmen  of  antiquity  to 
'ompletely  beyond  their  legitimate  sphere  of  action, 
state  as  such  did  not  pay  attention  to  institutions  for 
ty,  for  health  and  education ;  even  the  means  of  com- 
mtion  were  attended  to  almost  exclusively  from  a 
ry  point  of  view  for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  the 
e  of  the  country.     It  was  not  considered  the  duty 
state  to  open  roads  for  commercial  enterprise,  or 
late  and  superintend  trade.     Only  the  beginnings 
*^  regulations  for  markets  and  streets,  and  rudi- 
^  efforts  to  promote  the  public  health,  are  traceable 
rly  period  among  the  practical  Romans, 
office   of   the    sediles   was   established    for  this  Theple- 
iepartment  of  the  administration  soon  after  the  cupula 
ement  of  the  republic.     In  the  year  367  B.C.  two  *^»^®s- 
es,  bearing  the  name  of  curule  sediles  {wdiles 
were  added  to  the  two  plebeian  sediles.     They 
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BOOK  were  intended  to  be  of  higher  rank,  and  patricians  onlj 
^ — /  ,^  were  to  be  eligible ;  but  the  plebeians  obtained  admission  at 
once,  and  the  office  was  henceforward  held  altematel/  bj 
plebeians  and  patricians  year  after  year.  The  duties  of 
the  plebeian  and  the  curule  sediles  appear  on  the  whole 
to  have  been  identical.  Only  in  rank  and  some  outward 
distinctions  the  curule  office  was  marked  as  higher  than 
the  old  plebeian  aedileship.  Of  the  duties  of  the  sediles, 
which,  like  the  functions  of  all  the  Roman  magistrates, 
were  of  a  most  varied  nature,  only  a  small  portion  can  be 
included  under  the  head  of  police ;  ^  others  form  a  part  of 
the  public  jurisdiction,^  or  of  religion,^  among  the  latter 
being  the  management  of  the  public  games,  througb 
which  the  sediles  took  so  prominent  a  position,  and  had 
such  an  opportunity  of  making  themselves  popular.  In 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  the  repression  of  crime  the 
sediles  were  assisted  by  the  triumviri  capitales,  and  in 
keeping  the  streets  and  public  places  free  from  obstruction 
even  the  censors  took  a  part.* 
Thetrium-  The  management  of  the  ordinary  police  was  princi- 
tales!*^ "  pS'Uy  in  the  hands  of  the  triumviri  capitales  or  noctumi} 
who  were  appointed  as  regular  and  annual  officers  abont 

*  For  instance  tho  care  for  the  supply  of  the  markets.  Li  v.  x.  11,  ft: 
Caritas  etiam  annome  sollicitam  ciritatem  habuit,  venturaque  ad  inopie  ulti* 
mnm  foret  .  .  .  .  ni  eius  yiri  [the  sedile  Fabius  Maximus]  cura  qnalis  il 
bellicis  rebus  faerat,  talis  domi  tain  in  annonie  dispensatione  praeparando  M 
conyehendo  frumento  fuisset. 

*  Mommsen.  Worn.  Staaisr.  ii.  p.  461  if. 

'  Livy  (iv.  30,  11)  relates  that  during  an  epidemic.  428  B.C.,  foreign  super- 
stitions gained  ground,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  this,  'datam  negotiom 
iedilibus,  ut  animadrerterent,  ne  qui  nisi  Komaui  dii,  neu  quo  alio  more  qnam 
patrio  colereniur.'  The  same  charge  was  entrusted  to  the  sediles  in  186  B.C., 
for  the  coercion  of  the  Bacchanalian  fanatics.  Liv.  xxxix.  14,9:  ConsnJes 
fedilibus  curulibus  imperarunt,  ut  sacerdotes  eius  sacri  omnes  conquirereat, 
comprehensosque  libero  conclavi  ad  quaestionem  sorvarent ;  aediles  plebis  ride- 
rent,  ne  qua  sacra  in  operto  fierent. 

*  It  is  related  that  in  168  B.C.  the  censors  P.  Scipio  Nasica  and  M.  Popil* 
lius  Laeaas  removed  all  the  statues  and  private  monuments  which  bad  b<(Q 
erected  in  public  places  by  family  pride  without  public  authority  or  saaction. 
Pliu.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv.  6,  14. 

*  Mommsen,  Rom.  Stcuitsr.  ii.  1,  658  ff.  Liv.  xxv.  1,  10;  xxxix.  14,  10; 
xxxix.  17,  5.  Plant.  Amphitr.  I.  ii.  3;  AtUularia,  III.  ii.  2.  Ascod.  i*  ^^• 
Milvn.  p.  38. 
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the  year  289  B.C.     They  appear  to  have  been  inspectors  of     CHAP. 
a  kind  of  fire  brigade,*  they  discharged  the  duties  of  .,    ,'... 


executors  of  criminal  justice,  and  they  assisted  the  supe- 
rior magistrates  in  carrying  out  their  orders.  Altogether 
their  duties  were  so  varied  and  numerous  that  they  can- 
not have  had  much  time  to  spare  for  watching  over  the 
security  of  the  town  in  general. 

Yet  an  efficient  police  became  indispensable  in  propor-  Nocturnal 
tion  as  the  town  increased  in  size,  and  as  the  impoverish- 
ment of  the  great  mass  of  Boman  citizens  made  crimes 
against  life  and  property  more  numerous.  At  the  present 
time  nobody  would  think  a  large  town  secure  from  depre- 
dators and  organized  bands  of  robbers  without  the  daily 
and  nightly  patrolling  of  policemen,  and  yet  our  well- 
lighted  streets  could  never  even  without  a  police  force 
harbour  great  numbers  of  the  enemies  of  public  order  and 
security.  We  may  presume  that  Bome  was  very  ineffi- 
ciently protected  from  professional  criminals,  nor  are 
there  wanting  indications  to  make  this  pretty  certain. 
The  investigations  which  were  made  in  the  year  186  B.C. 
into  the  misdeeds  of  the  fanatical  worshippers  of  Bacchus 
are  said  to  have  brought  to  light  the  fact  that  many 
secret  murders  had  been  followed  by  no  inquiry  at  all. 
We  shall  see  later  on  that  these  reports  are  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. However,  the  long  continuance  of  the  secret 
Bacchanalia  and  the  abuses  connected  with  them  proves 
that  a  strict  supervision  and  suppression  of  crimes  were 
not  attempted,  or  at  any  rate  effected. 

The  surveillance   of  places  of  public  entertainment,  Supep- 
eatinfir-houses,  baths,  and  brothels  was  entrusted  to  the  ^1***°°  ^S 

®  '  '       ^  places  of 

aediles  as  a  part  of  their  duty  to  watch  over  health  and  public 
morals,  perhaps  also  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  laws  ^^^^' 
against  luxury.     But  this  superintendence  seems  not  to 
have  been  carried  out  with  much  energy  or  success. 

The  absence  of  an  effective  police  became  a  serious  Lairiesi 
^il  in  Bome  when  the  first  convulsive  movements  of  the  fif®*  ?! 

tne  city 

approaching  revolution  began  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  populace. 

1  Valer.  Max.  viii.  1,  5. 
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the  state.  The  riots  which  disgraced  the  streets  and  the 
market-place  in  later  years  were  possible  only  because 
the  populace  practically  ruled  the  town.  The  terrorism 
of  this  populace  or  of  paid  bravos  defied  all  law  and 
the  insufficient  and  weak  efforts  of  the  magistrates  to 
preserve  order.  The  history  of  the  civil  troubles  will  show 
how  this  evil  increased  from  year  to  year. 

The  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  health 
were  in  the  highest  degree  imperfect,  with  the  one  excep- 
tion of  the  care  taken  to  provide  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  for  the  town.  The  Roman  aqueducts,  beginning 
with  that  of  the  worthy  old  Appius  Claudius  Csbcus  in 
the  time  of  the  Samnite  wars,  have  become  models  for 
the  entire  world,  and  have  probably  not  yet  been  sur- 
passed anywhere  in  quality  and  abundance  of  water  sup- 
plied.^ On  the  other  hand,  the  paving,  cleaning,  and 
lighting  of  the  streets,*  and  the  measures  for  preventing 
the  frequent  overflowing  of  the  Tiber  and  the  collection 
of  st;ignant  water,  were  very  deficient  in  spite  of  the 
much-praised  Cloaca  Maxima,  which  is  supposed  to  date 
from  the  time  of  the  kings.* 

If  wo  consider  the  limited  extent  of  the  forum,  the 
narivwuess   and  crtK^kedness  of  the   streets,  and  if  we 
n»floot  that  the  Romans  lived  more  out  of  doors  than  in 
thoir  houses^  that  almost  all  public  and   much  prirate 
business  wa^  oarrioii  on  in  the  open  air,  we  can  easily 
imagino  that  the  traffic  in  the  streets  must  frequentlj 
liavo  Invn  bUvked.      An    anecdote  based  on  this  weD- 
kuowu  annoyanoo  relates  that  a  sister  of  Appius  Claudius, 
who  had  Ixvn  dofoate^l  at  Drepana  in  the  first  Panic  war/ 


A  ><s.\^r..i.  0A.!<\\  Anu"*  V*:un.  Asi  af^fr  *  l.^a^  laitrral  of  32o  viar»  by*  itifi 

■  T;.o  >Tr«y»:>  m-i-rc   rx   "c^.uv.  At  iV.      The  iv^rin^  aai  cleaning  of  tli« 
^'^l^^;^  mA^  '.hf  ^^I'.v-.NN  ,^:*  T^.i  .  rr::^  , :  :h?  s:'::r-ic  l^rLse*.  and  ma  8Up«f" 


v.,  ^.i;- ,;:x  *;•.;   >.-s".  ^:.1»^^*  nvr,    r.y,  ?!!»•.    -,t '.  T>-.r"r  ■.'.!*•  t\r  the  most  part  con* 
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was  on  one  occasion  delayed  by  the  crowd,  and  was  over-     CHAP, 
heard  to  say  she  wished  her  brother  was  still  alive  and    — ,-L^ 


able  to  lose  another  battle,  whereby  the  superfluous  multi- 
tude of  people  might  be  cleared  from  the  streets.*  It  is 
very  improbable  that  after  any  of  the  numerous  confla- 
grations, commencing  with  that  of  the  first  Gallic  war, 
80  much  as  an  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  this  evil  by 
widening  the  streets  and  improving  the  communications, 
until  the  gi'eat  fire  in  the  time  of  Nero  cleared  the 
ground.  The  far-famed  skill  of  the  Romans  in  land- 
surveying  was  of  little  use  in  improving  the  ground-plan 
and  laying  out  the  streets  of  their  capital. 

The  superintendence  of  the  markets  probably  occupied  Markeu. 
the    attention  of   the  eediles   to   a  considerable   extent. 
They  had  to  see   that  the   sellers   used  correct  weights 
and  measures  and  oflered  for  sale  no  forbidden  articles. 
As  market-surveyors  they  were  obliged  to  decide  disputes 
that  might  arise,*  but  it  was  their  especial  duty  to  guard 
against  dearness   of  provisions,  and  to  lessen  the   evils 
arising  from  it,  and  for  this  purpose  they  used  to  purchase 
large  supplies  of  corn  with  money  out  of  the  public  funds 
and  to  sell  it  at  moderate  prices.     This  care  for  the  daily 
vants  of  the  town  population  became  in  course  of  time  so 
onerous  and  difficult   a  task  for  the  sediles  that  Julius 
Casar  appointed  for  this  post  special  corn  sediles  (wdiles 
cereaUe).     The  regulation  of  the  prices  of  provisions  de- 
generated in  the  time  of  the  demagogues  into  a  feeding  of 
the  Roman  populace  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  and  led 
to  the  demoralisation  of  the  people  and  the  ruin  of  the 
P<iblic  finances. 

Whilst  the  most  important  part  of  police  superinten-  Sumptuary 
^ence,  which  is  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  public  order  ^^^^' 
^nd  security,  received  so  little  attention  from  the  Romans 
^bat  every  individual  citizen  was  left  to  protect  himself 
pi^tty  much  as  he  could,  we  find  that  from  a  very  early  time 
^he  police  busied  itself  with  matters  of  private  life,  which 

*  Valer.  Max.  viii.  1,  4. 

*  MommseD,  Bom.  Staatsr.  ii.  i.  1,  471. 

'VOL.  IV.  L 
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. ^1^  of   every  man.     The  so-called  Inxury  laws,    intended  to 

preserve  primeval  simplicity  in  private  expenses  and  style 
of  living,  waged  from  the  very  beginning  a  fxitile  war 
with  imaginary  enemies  of  the  public  welfare,  and  the 
Romans  clung  to  them  with  a  childlike  faith. ^  The  laws 
of  the  twelve  tables  had  already  undertaken  to  restrict 
luxury  in  funerals,*  and  to  prescribe  the  number  of 
wreaths  and  purple  hangings,  the  number  of  flute-playeis 
that  might  be  employed,  and  the  maximum  sum  that 
should  be  spent  in  ointment  and  incense.  The  aediles 
with  the  censors  had  to  watch  over  the  execution  of  these 
and  similar  laws :  but,  as  the  frequent  renewal  and  in- 
creased severity  of  such  regulations  prove,  it  was  a  vain 
attempt,  while  public  wealth  was  growing  apace,  to  oppose 
the  natural  uses  and  also  abuses  of  wealth.  The  de- 
generacy of  social  customs  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
republic  was  owing,  not  to  the  circumstance  that  rich 
citizens  liked  handsomer  furniture  than  the  contem- 
poraries of  Cincinnatus,  and  that  they  displayed  more 
splendour  in  their  banquets  and  funerals,  but  to  the  fact 
that  the  law  was  not  able  to  oppose  an  effective  barrier  to 
fraud,  rapacity,  extortion,  and  violence  in  the  acquisition 
of  wealth.  ^ 

Public  This  is  shown  most  clearly  in  the  customary  violation 

lands.  ^£  ^^  \^\q%  intended  to  prevent  the  appropriation  of 
public  land  by  private  citizens.  Tear  after  year  almost 
the  same  punishments  were  inflicted  on  graziers  who  fed 
more  heads  of  cattle  on  the  public  pastures  than  the  law 
allowed  them.  The  sediles  perpetually  raised  complainii 
against  these  people.  They  inflicted  fines  upon  fines,  bat 
the  illegal  practice  seems  to  have  been  so  lucrative  that 
in  spite  of  all  efforts  the  offence  continued. 
Usury  The  sediles  met  with  no  better  results  in  attempting 

laws,  ^Q  enforce  the  usury  laws,  which  not  only  sought  to  limit 

•  The  first  Roman  who  saw  the  fallacy  of  these  laws  seems   to  bare  IcO 
the  Emperor  Tiberius     Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  52-55. 

*  Cicero,  De  Legibus,  ii.  23,  69. 
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the  rate  of  interest,  but  attempted  to  prevent  the  taking     CHAP. 

of  interest  altogether.*  . ^ - 

If  the  maintenance  of  public  order  and  security  was  Italian 

defective  in  the  capital  itself,  we  may  easily  imagine  what  ^°^»^^»- 

it  was  in  the  country,  especially  in  the  more  distant  and 

mountainous  parts  of  Italy.     Here  highway  robbery  was 

8  zm   evil  to  which  the  peaceable  and  industrious  peasants 

and  citizens  had  become  almost  accustomed.     Although 

iixe   Romans   had   at   a   comparatively   early    date    con- 

8t:aructed  broad,  straight  highways  for  military  purposes, 

tlxe  greater  part  of  Italy  was  nevertheless  devoid  of  good 

roads — in  other  words,  it  was  a  favourable  ground  for 

tliieves  and  robbers,  for  their  trade  is  as  much  favoured 

ii^    the  country  by  mountains  and  the  want  of  roads  as  it 

is    by  ill-lighted  streets  in  towns.     Italy  seems  to  have 

^I'Ways  been  a  fruitful  soil   for  banditti  from  the  time 

^Hen,  before  the   establishment  of  social  order,   every 

political  community  to  a  certain  extent  resembled  a  band 

of  robbers — ^that  is,  from  the  prehistoric  age  of  Borne 

iown  to  the  present  day.     The   spreading  of  this  evil 

^as  favoured  during  the  expansion  of  the  Roman  power 

%  the  disproportionate  increase  of  slaves,  and  especially 

Vy  the  employment  of  slave  labour  in  agriculture.     The 

Wids  of  slaves,  leading  a  half-savage  life  whilst  tending 

fteir  herds  among  the  mountains,  were  almost  compelled 

^  eke  out  their  wretched  allowance  by  systematic  plunder. 

■fte  free  population,  the  impoverished  descendants  of  the 

old  Samnites,   Campanians,  Lucanians,   and   Bruttians,^ 

''^  in  a  condition  very  little  better  than  the   slaves. 

^e  can  guess  what  numbers  of  unemployed  vagabonds 

^ere  scattered  about  lower  Italy  when  we  hear  of  the 

formation  of  whole  armies  out  of  such  material  in  the 

*  Liv.  vii.  28,  9 :  Indicia  eo  anno  popoli  triBtia  in  foeneratores  facta, 
^W  ab  tedili bos  dicta  dies  esset,  traduDCur.  Liv.  x.  23,  12:  Eodem  Hnno 
^etQ.  Ogulnii  SBdiles  curules  aliquot  foeneratoribus  diem  dixerunt.  Liv. 
^^^.  41,  0 :  Indicia  in  foeneratores  eo  anno  mnlta  severe  sunt  facta  accusan- 
^^  privatos  tedilibns. 

'  The  Bmttians  were  always  notorious  robbers.  Jay.  zzyiii.  12,  8 ; 
^6.2. 
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time  of  the  Hannibalic  war.*  The  wholesale  robberies 
which  made  Bruttium  unsafe  occasionally  a.ssumed  sach 
proportions  that  military  measures  had  to  be  taken 
against  them.  We  shall  see  in  the  following  section  how 
such  a  state  of  affairs  led  to  horrible  revolts  of  slaves  as 
an  evil  of  periodical  occurrence. 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  318.  Liv.  xxxix.  ^29,  8 :  L.  Postamins  pretor  de  pastonnn 
coniurationequi  vias  latrociniis  pascaaqae  pablica  infesta  habuemit  qiuestioDeo 
S4^vere  exercait.     Ad  septem  millia  hominom  condemoavit. 


X, 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    PUBLIC   FINANCES. 

I  order  in  modem  States  is  based  upon  a  regular  and     CHAP. 

jful  administration  of  the  finances.     The  ministry  of  ._ ,J_ 

nee  is,  therefore,  the  most  important  of  all  in  so  far  ^<^«P 

'  '  -^        ^        ^  theories  of 

bhe  means  for  the  departments  of  justice  and  war,  for  revenue 
ee  and  education,  for  trade  and  commerce,  must  be  dituro!^^* 
plied  by  a  regular  flow  Of  revenue.     The  public  income 

expenditure  are  therefore  most  carefully  examined 
calculated,  and  every  member  of  the  community  as  a 
er  of  taxes  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  management 
•he  public  funds. 

The  case  was  very  diflferent  in  Home.  The  Boman  KomAn 
zens  left  to  the  senate  the  care  for  the  expenses  and  of  finance, 
mues  of  the  state.*  The  popular  assembly  exercised 
manner  of  control  over  it;  the  management  of  the 
»lic  finances  never  furnished  the  demagogues  with  a 
me  for  charges,  insinuations,  complaints  or  grievances, 
the  older  time  of  the  republic  the  struggle  between 
ricians  and  plebeians  was  fought  out  on  other  issues  ; 
subject  of  taxes  or  the  employment  of  public  money 
I  never  a  point  in  dispute.  Nor  was  this  branch  of  the 
ainistration  ever  conducted  with  that  unity  and  order 
ich  seem  to  us  indispensable ;  never  was  a  public  board 
department  organized  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
)  it,  nor  were  the  various  officials  who  managed  the 
>lic  revenues  under  any  strict  and  eflFective  control. 
This  state  of  things  was  the  result  of  the  fact  that  PuMic 

services  of  the  citizens  to  the  community  were  not 
dered   in   Bome  in  return  for  reward  or  salary,  but 

*  Above,  p.  47  ff. 
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were  regarded  as  a  duty  and  an  honour.     In  the  earliest 
times  this  practice  was  probably  observed  without  limita- 
tion.    The   general   administration  and   that   of  justice 
occasioned  but  slisrht  expenses  for  clerks  and  other  sub- 
ordinate officials;  even  in  case  of  war  the  expenses  which 
the  state  as  such  had  to  bear  were  not  great,  at  least  so  • 
long  as  the  citizens  supplied  their  own  equipment  and 
their  provisions.     Public  works  alone  made  an  exceptioo. 
The  great  labour  of  fortifying  the  town,  of  draining  the 
lower  parts  of  it  by  the  great   sewers,  the  erection  of 
temples  and  other  public  buildings  were  at  the  charge  of 
the  state,  and  demanded  even  in  the  earlier  times,  not  oolj 
the  work  of  slaves,  but  also  that  of  hired  labourers  and 
artisans. 

When  with  the  introduction  of  pay  for  the  soldiers  in 
the  last  war  with  Veii,  406  b.c.,^  the  expenses  for  the 
army  increased,  and  a  war  tax,  the  tributumy  was  intro- 
duced— or,  if  it  had  been  already  introduced,*  became  more 
regular,  and  in  consequence  more  severely  felt — we  should 
have  expected  that  the  people  would  exercise  some  kind 
of  supervision  over  the  manner  in  which  this  money  was 
raised  and  applied.     But  even  now  we  hear  noijiing  of 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  245. 

^  All  authorities  agr^^  and  most  distinctly  report  that  on  this  occasioB 
military  pay  was  first  introduced.    Liv.  iv.  59,  11 :  Additum  deinde  onminR 
maxime  tempestiro  principum  in  multitudinem  niunere,  ut  ante  mentioDem 
ullani  plebis  tribunorumque  decerneret  seuatus,  ut  stipendium  miles  de  publico 
acciperet,  cum  ante  id  tempus  de  suo  quisque  functus  eo  munere  esset.    Conp. 
Diodor.  xiv.  16.     Zonar.  vii.  20.     Nevertheless  Mommsen  (D.  rom.  TVifmt,  p. 
31,  and  Rom.  Gesch.  i.  297)  assumes  that  the  soldiers  had  even  before  tbii 
received  pay.     The  innovation  introduced  in  406  B.C.  consisted,  according  to 
him,  in  this,  that  the  payment  was  now  made  from  the  general  fund  of  tbe 
community,  whereas  formerly  each  tribe  paid  the  soldiers  belonging  to  it 
This  view  can  hardly  be  maintained.    There  is  no  evidence  of  such  paymeets 
made  by  the  tribes ;  nor  does  it  appear  how  the  individual  soldiers  could  fed 
a  relief  if  the  payment  was  made  as  before  and  only  shifts  from  the  tribal 
to  the  general  public.     Nor  is  it  clear  how  such  a  supposed  alteration  va^ 
any  difference  in  actual  warfare,  such  as  is  represented  to  have  taken  plftce. 
It  is  relat<»d  that  by  the  introduction  of  military  pay  the  republic  was  enabled 
for  the  first  time  to  continue  war  operations  all  the  year  round,  and  to  pteaa 
the  siege  of  Veii  summer  and  winter.    Evidently  this  could  have  bean  doii^ 
equally  well,  whether  the  pay  for  the  soldiers  was  furnished  by  the  tribes  or 
by  the  general  treasury. 
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any  opposition  or  of  disputes  resulting  therefrom.    The     CHAP, 
people  and   their   leaders   allowed  the   senate   and   the  >.   ^  ' 


magistrates  to  manage  the  public  money  at  pleasure.  The 
extreme  means  of  resistance,  the  secession  which  the  plebs 
could  resort  to,  and  did  resort  to  three  times,  was  on  no 
occasion  in  the  least  connected  with  a  refusal  to  pay  taxes. 
This  indifference  to  the  imposition  of  war-taxes  is  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  people,  when  they  decided  on 
war  in  the  assembly  of  centuries,  by  their  vote  implicitly 
granted  the  necessary  taxes ;  and  secondly  to  the  circum- 
stance that  the  trtbutum  was  looked  upon  as  a  loan,  and 
was  returned  on  the  termination  of  a  successful  war  out 
of  the  captured  booty.  War  supported  war,  and  wars  were 
essentially  undertaken  for  booty,  until  they  gradually 
expanded  into  wars  for  conquest. 

As  the  gaining  of  booty  and  the  conquest  of  land  were  Disposal 
the  primary  objects  for  which  the  military  system  of  the  ^a^en^in 
Bomans   seems  to  have  been  organized,  all  economical  '^Rf. 
arrangements  of  society  were  more  or  less  influenced  by 
it.     Captured  property  cannot  be  distributed  according  to 
the  laws  of  equity  like  property  obtained  by  labour.  Force 
and  violence  take  the  place  of  legal  order.     Hence  the 
Roman  genei*als  disposed  of  the  booty  ^  according  to  their 
will  and  pleasure,  either  selling  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  treasury  or  distributing  it  among  the  troops.  Money 
thus  obtained  was  naturally  not  under  the  control  of  the 
people.  The  commanding  generals  must  always  have  been 
in  a  position  to  enrich  themselves  and  their  friends  with 
the  bootv  made  in  war.  In  one  or  two  instances  discontent 
was  thus  caused  among  the  people,   as  in  the   case  of 
Camillus,   who  was  charged  with  peculation  in  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Veientine  booty,  and  was  obliged  to  go  into 
exile.*    If  the  tribute  raised  for  a  war  was  returned  with 
interest  to  the  Roman  taxpayer  from   the  proceeds   of 
the  booty,  he  could  hardly  feel  called  upon  to  institute  a 
Btrict  investigation  concerning  the  remainder  of  the  booty. 

^  Momniien,  Sim.  StaatJtrecht,  i.  p.  103,  and  Hermes,  i.  p.  173. 
»  LiT.  T.  32,  8.    Plut.  CamilL  12. 
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lyX'K  After  the    Tictorious  wars  in  Italj,   Spain,  Africa, 
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War  in- 


Macedonia,  and  Sjria,  immense  sums  were  brought  home 
br  the  generals  and  exhibited  in  triumphal  processions, 
or  were  paid  bv  the  conquered  nations  by  way  of  war 
indemnities.'  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what 
became  of  these  sums.  Now  at  least,  if  not  sooner,  the 
administrators  of  the  public  funds  ought  to  have  been 
called  upon  to  render  to  the  people  an  account  of  the  sums 
entrusted  to  their  management.^  But  the  Soman  people 
calmly  left  the  disposal  of  these  sums  to  the  senate — i.e.  to 
the  ruling  families.  In  what  manner  these  fulfilled  the 
duty  is  sho^^Ti  by  the  disappearance  of  three  thousand 
talents  in  the  hands  of  Lucius  Scipio  Asiaticus,  the  Tictor 
of  Magnesia. 
Conquered  This  want  of  vigilance  as  to  the  disposal  of  booty 
gained  in  war  extended  even  to  the  most  important  part 
of  this  booty,  the  conquered  territory  which  became  ager 
pubUcus.  Here  the  practice  of  *  occupation  '  became  cn?- 
tomarj'.  The  land  was  appropriated  by  individuals  in  an 
apparently  irregular  manner,'  and  thus  the  state  lost  a 

*  In    293    B.C.    Papirins  Conor  brought  home  from   the   Samnite  w 
2..')35,0O0  ai<s€8  and  1,830  pounds  of  silver ;  in  205  b.c.  Scipio  brought  from 
Spain  14.342  pounds  of  silver,  besitles  large  sums  in  coined  money ;  in  201  he 
broajrht  from  Carthage  100,0<J0  pounds  of  silver;   in   197  b.c.  the  sums  of 
79.^)00  and  again  of  53,200  denarii  were  brought  home  from  the  war  vith  the 
insubrianb  ;  in  196  B.C.  234,000  denarii ;  in  194  B.C.  Cato  brought  from  Spain 
123,000  denarii,  25,000  pounds  of  silver,  1,040  pounds  of  gold;  in  the  same 
year  Flaminius  brought  home  252,000  denarii,  14,515  gold  pieces  (phUippei\, 
18,270  pounds  of  silver,  3,714  pounds  of  gold;  in  189  B.c.  the  victory  over 
Aniiochus  yielded  258,700  Attic  tetradrachmas,  462,070  cistophors,  140,000 
philippei,  138,844  pounds  of  silver,   1,024  pounds  of  gold  ;  the  victory  orer 
Perseus,   168  B.C.,  yielded  120,000,000   sesterces.     Probably  not  all  of  iheee 
reports  are  trubtworthy.     No  errors  are  more  frequent  in  the  ancient  maoQ* 
scripts  than  those  of  figures ;  and  even  if  correctly  handed  down  these  etitt- 
ments  are  subject  to  historical  doubts.     Still  so  much  is  certain,  that  Urge 
sums  must  have  been  deposited  in  the  public  treasury  after  every  succewfol 
war,  and  that  there  was  plenty  of  opportunity  for  dishonest  commanden  fe 
enriching  themselves  at  the  public  cost. 

'  Comp.  Mommsen,  Horn.  Gcack.  i.  pp.  806,  808. 

*  The  process  of  *  occupation '  of  newly-acquired  and  waste  lands  cannoi 
have   been   without  certain   rules   and   regulations;  as   otherwise   collision* 
between  the  occupiers  would  have  been  unavoidable.     We  are  not  told  wb»t. 
these  regulations  were.     It  is  possible  that  the  magistrates  who  so  freeV^ 
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source  of  revenue  which  under  a  better  regulated  system     CHAP. 
of  financial  administration  it  would  never  have  parted  —   , ',. 


with. 

The  neglect  of  the  state  in  the  administration  of  Public  and 
public  lands  produced  a  systematic  dishonesty  in  the  lands. 
ruling  families  with  regard  to  public  property,  and 
nourished  that  spirit  of  cupidity,  rapacity,  and  violence 
which  has  always  been  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Roman 
nobility.  Their  selfishness,  cruelty,  and  overbearing  in- 
creased with  the  extension  of  the  Roman  dominion,  and 
became,  in  the  end,  fatal  to  the  conquered  nations,  and  then 
to  the  conquerors  themselves.  Although  the  law  required 
a  tax  to  be  paid  into  the  public  treasury  for  occupied 
public  lands  and  for  the  use  of  public  pastures,  and 
although  it  made  a  clear  distinction  between  public  do- 
mains and  private  property,  the  large  landed  proprietors 
managed,  with  the  connivance  of  the  magistrates,  not 
only  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  tax,  but  also  to  obliterate 
the  difference  between  private  and  public  lands  to  the 
detriment  of  the  state.  In  this  manner,  not  only  a  large 
amount  of  the  land  conquered  in  the  Samnite  wars  and  in 
the  war  against  Pyrrhus  was  lost  to  the  state,  but  even 
the  valuable  possession  of  the  Campanian  territory,  taken 
in  the  war  with  Hannibal,  was  encroached  upon  by  private 
persons.  Even  the  financial  reformer  Cato  appears  not 
to  have  ventured  during  his  censorship,  184  B.C.,  to  expose 
and  to  abolish  these  malpractices.  It  was  not  till  ten  years 
later  that  an  attempt  was  made.^ 

We   see  in   every   chapter  of  the  wars  with  Philip,  Effects  of 
Antiochus,  and  Perseus,  how  the  cupidity  of  the  Roman 

digpowd  of  the  moveable  booty,  had  also  the  control  over  the  manner  in  which 
the  conqaered  land  was  tg  be  occupied. 

^  Lit.  xlii.  1,6:  Senatui  placait  L.  Postumium  consulem  ad  agrum  publi- 
cun  a  privato  terminandum  in  Campaniam  ire,  coins  ingentem  modum  possi- 
dereprJTatos  paulatim  proferendo  fines  constabat.  Liv.  xlii.  19,  1:  Eodem 
^i^o  [172  B.C.]  quia  per  recognitionem  Fostumii  consulis  magna  pars  agri 
^^pani,  qoam  privati  sine  discrimine  passim  possederant,  recnperata  in 
pabiicQm  erat,  M.  Lucretius  tribunus  plebis  promulgavit,  ut  agrum  Cam- 
F>oani  censores  fruendum  locarent,  quod  factum  tot  annis  post  captam  Capuam 
*<*»  fierat,  ut  in  vacuo  vagaretur  cupiditas  privatorum. 
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nobility  increased  when  the  wars  in  Greece  and  Asia 
placed  within  their  reach  the  treasures  of  these  countries. 
The  aristocracy  now  gained  those  colossal  fortunes  which 
fired  their  political  ambition  and  made  them  impatient  of 
republican  equality ;  while  the  middle  class,  especially 
the  free  peasantry  which  had  been  the  strength  of  the  old 
republic,  sank  into  hopeless  poverty. 

Almost  the  same  degree  of  freedom  with  which  the 
Roman  consuls  disposed  of  the  booty  made  in  war  was 
shown  in  the  manner  in  which  the  magistrates,  especially 
the  sediles,  employed  the  fines  imposed  by  them  for 
oflFences  against  the  fiscal  laws.  These  fines  they  did  not 
deliver  up,  as  we  should  expect,  into  the  public  treasury, 
but  they  employed  them  as  they  thought  proper,  for 
public  buildings,  monuments,  roads,  and  other  public 
improvements,  and  especially  for  adorning  temples.*  It 
appears  that  the  people  took  no  heed  of  these  proceedings; 
and  as  the  sums  thus  spent  were  not  voted  by  the  senate, 
the  magistrates  in  all  probability  were  not  even  obliged 
by  law  to  await  the  sanction  of  the  senate  before  they 
applied  them,  although  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
they  usually  acted  in  accordance  with  the  understood 
wishes  of  that  body. 

The  money  needed  for  the  public  games  which  certain 
magistrates  had  to  exhibit  had  in  former  times  been 
provided  by  the  state.  But  these  means  were  far  from 
sufficient  when  the  love  of  splendour  had  increased  with 
foreign  conquests  and    the  wealth   of   the  great.     The 

^  Liv.  X.  23,  11:  Eo<lem  unno  [296  B.C.]  Cii.  et  Q.  Ogulnii  sediles  curalos 
aliquot  fceneratoribus  diem  dizerunt ;  quorum  I>oni8  multatis  ex  eo  quod  in 
publicum  redactum  est,  lenea  in  Capitolio  limina  et  trium  mensarum  argentea 
yasa  in  cella  lovis  lovemque  in  culmine  cum  quadrigis  et  ad  ficum  Rnminalero 
simulacra  infantium  conditorum  urbis  sub  uberibus  lupae  posuerunt.  Liv.  x. 
31,  9.  Liv.  X.  47,  4  :  Eodem  anno  [293  B.C.]  ab  sedilibus  curulibus  damnatis 
aliquot  pecuariis  via  a  Martis  silice  ad  Bovillas  perBtrata  est.  Liv.  xxiv.  16, 
19 ;  xxvii.  6.  19  ;  xxx.  39,  8;  xxxiii.  25.  3,  42,  10 ;  xxxiv.  63.  4;  xxxv.  10. 
12:  ^dilitas  insignis  eoanno  [193  B.C.]  fuit  M.  .£milii  Lepidi  et  L.  i£milii 
PauUi ;  pecuarios  damnarunt ;  ex  on  pecunia  clipea  inaurata  in  fiistigio  Joris 
sdis  poHuenint;  porticumunam  extra  portam  Trigeminam,  emporio  ad  Tiberim 
adiecto,  alteram  ab  porta  Fontinali  ad  Martis  aram,  qua  in  Campum  iter  esseti 
perduxerunt.    Liv.  xxxv.  41,  9 ;  xxxviii.  35,  5. 
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magistrates  frequently  found  themselves  compelled  to  add     chap. 
considerable  sums  to  defray  the  expenses.     At  first  they  .  '    - 

were  naturally  obliged  to  draw  upon  their  own  private 
resources,  but  they  soon  found  ways  and  means  of  shifting 
this  burden  upon  others.  They  induced  the  Roman  allies 
in  Italy  and  the  subjects  in  the  provinces  to  give  voluntary 
contributions,  by  which  they  were  enabled  not  only  to 
add  splendour  to  the  games  recognised  and  demanded  by 
the  state,  but,  moreover,  to  arrange  votive  games  which 
the  state  did  not  require  and  which  served  principally 
to  satisfy  personal  or  family  vanity.  These  voluntary 
contributions  *  must  in  most  cases  have  been  rather 
compulsory  than  voluntary,  and  hence  we  see  that  the 
senate  by  a  formal  decree  limited  the  expenses  of  such 
festivals  and  endeavoured  to  protect  the  subjects  from 
the  demands  or  exactions  of  the  magistrates.^  Such 
attempts  at  exaction  could  not  be  practised  upon  Boman 
citizens,  but  only  upon  subjects  who  were  exposed  without 
protection  to  the  arbitrary  power  of  Roman  functionaries. 
Although  the  proceedings  of  the  magistrates  were  not 
contrary  to  any  constitutional  law  and  could  be  restrained 
by  the  senate  only  from  considerations  of  equity,  it  is 
nevertheless  strange  that  the  people  should  have  looked 
with  so  much  indifference  on  exactions  which  so  severely 
taxed  the  subjects  of  Rome  for  the  private  benefit  of 
individuals,  and  by  which  vast  sums  were  spent  which 
might  have  been  better  employed  for  the  general  good. 

The  magistrates  acted  vnih  similar  freedom  and  the  T^®  ^**r">" 
people  showed  similar  indifference  in  their  dealings  with  reveDue. 
the  farmers  of  the  public  revenue.     In  these  transactions 
the  private  interest  of  the  persons  concerned  was  taken 

>  Ooe  might  be  inclined  to  call  these  voluntary  contributions  '  benevo- 
lences/ a  word  so  appropriately  applied  to  similar  exactions  of  English 
kings. 

'  Liy.  ix.  44,  8.  The  senatorial  decree  was :  Ne  quid  Q,  Fulvius  ad  eos 
lodos  accerseret,  cogeret,  acciperet,  faceret  adrersus  id  senatusconsultum,  quod 
L.  JEmiUo  On.  Bebio  consulibus  de  ludis  factum  esset.  Decreverat  id  senatus 
propter  efliisos  sumptus  factos  in  ludos  Ti.  Sempronii  sedilis  qui  graves 
non  modo  Italiae  ac  sociis  Latioi  nominis,  sed  etiam  provinciis  eztemis 
fuerant 
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into  consideration  more  than  the  interest  of  the  state. 
The  magistrates  did  not  venture  to  press  the  inflaential 
capitalists  too  hard,  to  exact  the  highest  offers  from  the 
farmers  of  the  revenue,  or  to  demand  punctual  and  exact 
payment.  This  we  may  infer  from  the  discontent  which 
ensued  when  upon  one  occasion  a  man  of  firmness  and 
integrity,  the  unflinching  Cato,  keeping  in  view  only  the 
advantage  of  the  state,  raised  the  sums  payable  by  the 
collectors  above  the  usual  amount.  The  excitement 
among  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  was  so  great  that 
even  tlie  stern  Cato  was  compelled  to  yield,  to  annul  the 
contracts  which  he  had  made,  and  to  prepare  new  contracts 
leather  more  favourable  to  the  pMicani.^  From  such  an 
exceptional  case  we  can  understand  what  the  usual  course 
of  proceeding  in  financial  matters  must  have  been.  As 
the  senate  had  it  in  its  power  to  extend  the  terms  of 
payment  and  to  grant  other  facilities  to  the  contractors 
and  farmers,*  it  is  not  likely  that  such  a  scheme  for 
favouring  the  interests  of  a  political  party  was  from  con- 
scientious motives  thrown  aside  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  gooil. 

Though  individually  the  Komans  were  exceedingly 
ooonomioal  and  careful  in  the  management  of  their 
private  prv^i>erty,  the  state  as  such  was  extravagant  and 
careless  with  the  state  revenue.  It  was  found  impossible 
to  protect  the  public  property  from  being  plundered  by 
private  iuvlividuals,  and  the  feeling  of  powerlessness  re- 
s\iU<h1  in  reckless  indifference.  It  was  felt  that  revenues 
which  ooxild  not  be  preserved  intact  and  devoted  to  the 
i\^iunion  gixxi  were  of  no  \alue  to  the  state  and  might 
as  well  Iv  abandonevl.  The  most  striking  example  of 
this  tinanoiul  incomivtenoy  of  the  Romans  was  perhaps 
their  ^vurso  v>f  prweevling  with  regard  to  the  Macedonian 

*  lir*  JLJLX-ix.  44.  S :  K;  r^ct-jrvlJA  sctnos:*  pwrli*,  ultro  tribiiU  [the  poblk 
mwu  *b  hAj^:4C  <5v.:  lodiT^v-Tji;:  fr::*Mr.  l.vyi:  ,:cf=i  «ai:t.  omnU  fadem  jMittlnlnB 
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mioes  which  came  into  their  hands  after  the  war  with     CIIAP. 
Perseus  ^  (168  B.C.)     Not  being  in  a  condition  to  keep  ^  '    ^ 

the  farmers  of  the  revenue  from  peculation  and  violence, 
the  senate  preferred  letting  the  mines  remain  unworked. 

The  want  of  order  in  the  management  of  the  public  The  con- 
funds  is  displayed  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the  J^enue.  ^ 
officers  to  whom  it  was  entrusted.  In  the  departments 
of  war  and  justice  there  was,  on  the  whole,  unity  of 
management,  owing  to  the  circumstance  that  the  consuls 
and  pnetors  had  the  control  of  these  branches  of  the 
administration.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  which 
magistrate  is  to  be  regarded  as  minister  of  finance. 
The  censor  was  perhaps  the  man  who  could  lay  the 
best  claim  to  this  honour,  because  in  arranging  the 
census  and  dividing  the  citizens  into  classes  according  to 
their  property,  he  made  the  assessment  for  collecting  the 
tributum  or  war-tax ;  because,  in  the  second  place,  he  levied 
the  rent  from  the  state  domains ;  and,  finally,  because  he 
paid  the  contractors  for  public  works.  But  the  censor 
had  also  such  important  and  varied  duties  of  other  kinds 
that  he  could  not  devote  himself  entirely  to  financial 
business;  whilst  the  qusestors,  sediles,  and  consuls  were 
also  directly  employed  in  the  collection  and  exp.?nditure 
of  public  money. 

The  censorship    diflFered    essentially  from  the  other  Financial 
chief  offices  of  the  republic,  the  consulship  and  praetor-   ^f^^^e 
ship,  by  the  peculiarity  that   it  was  not  endowed  with  censorB. 
the  imperium  and  therefore  qualified  neither  for  military 
command  nor  for  the  administration  of  justice.     It  was 
specifically  a  civil    office    with   strictly    defined    though 
diversified    duties.      The  censors  had  not    the  right  to 
convoke  the  senate,  nor  could  they  assemble  the  people, 
except  for  the  purposes  of  the  census.     As  they  had  no 
imperium  but    merely    the    potestas,  they  were    without 
lictors.      Nevertheless,  their   office  was  regarded  as  the 
highest  in  rank  and  dignity,  and  was  filled  invariably  by 
men  who  had  already  been  consuls,  and  in  discharging 

»  Vol.  iii.  p.  259. 
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ii»'«'K  thoir  functions  they  acted  with  such  authority  that  they 
uii^ht  seem  to  have  been  invested  with  unlimited  power. 
Wo  have  already-  mentioned  the  periodical  reforms  made 
by  the  censors  in  the  constitution  of  the  classes  and  tribes 
i>t'  the  people  and  in  the  drawing  up  of  the  lists  for  the 
senate.^  We  have  here  to  deal  only  with  their  financial 
duties ;  and  these  may  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  the 
revenues  from  the  state  domains,  pastures,  woods,  fisheries, 
salt-works,  and  mines,  as  well  as  the  customs  and  harbour 
iluos,'*  Avere  not  raised  directly  by  officers  appointed  for 
that  purpose,  but  were  let  by  the  censors,  as  has  been 
already  remarked,  for  five  years  at  a  time  to  the  hij^^hest 
bidder, 
ih.  lui.-  As  the  senatorial  nobility  was  forbidden  first  by  cus- 

\iMui.         ^^^jjj^  j^jjj  afterwards  by  law,  to  engage  in  trade,  the  man- 
agement of  the  large  pecuniary  transactions  of  the  state 
was  left  in  the  hands  of  another  class  of  citizens,  which 
owed  its  origin  and  influence  to  the  peculiar  financial  and 
meivantile  system  of  the  Roman  republic.     This  class  was 
distiiu*t  by  custom  and  law  from  the  ruling  aristocracy, 
and  at  the  same  time  raised  above  the  mass  of  the  people 
and  connected  with  the  aristocracy  by  the  influence  which 
wealth  is  always  sure  to  command.  The  class  thus  formed 
111"  tlu»  farmers  of  the  revenue  and  great  capitalists,  received 
tttwiirds  the  end  of  the  republic  the  name  of  horsemen  or 
*  knights'  {equites).     Placed  between  the  two  extremes  of 
atu'iety,  they  were  to  a  certain  extent  a  middle  class — a  con- 
iie(*ting  link  between  the  other  two  classes.     In  the  same 
launner  as  the  ruling  nobility  made  use  of  their  official  posi- 
tion to  enrich  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and 
OMpecially  at  the  expense  of  the  subjects,  the  knights  in 
their  turn  made  the  financial  operations  of  the  state  a  source 
\i(  wealth  for  themselves.     They  formed  themselves  into 
oonimercial  companies  and  collected  large  masses  of  capi- 
which  enabled  them  to  undertake  vast  contracts,  a« 
the  revenue  department  as  in  the  commissariat 
lies  in  Italy  and  the  provinces.     For  the  cod- 

pp.  27,  29,  35  It  67.  *  Liv.  xxxii.  7.  2  ;  xl.  51. 8. 
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tracts  which  the  censors  gave  out  every  five  years  these  CHaF. 
companies  of  knights  were  alone  able  to  tender.  They  ..^ — ,-1^ 
shared  among  themselves  all  the  diflPerent  branches  of  the 
financial  business  of  the  state,  and  possessed,  in  fact,  a 
monopoly  in  all  these  matters.  It  is  tolerably  well  kno\vn 
how  they  made  use  of  this  monopoly,  not  only  to  their 
own  profit  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  taxpayers,  but 
occasionally  also  to  the  injury  of  the  public  service.  As 
early  as  the  Hannibalic  war  instances  of  gross  fraud  came 
to  light ;  *  later  on  the  publicans,  in  conjunction  with  the 
proconsuls,  were  the  plague  of  the  provinces.  The  great 
capitalists  of  the  present  day,  the  banking-houses  and 
joint-stock  companies  of  all  kinds,  important  as  they  are, 
exercise  on  national  commerce  and  social  economy,  and  in 
political  questions,  an  influence  not  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  the  moneyed  class  of  knights  among  the  Romans.  In 
fact,  the  publicans,  by  being  indispensable  in  the  Roman 
financial  administration,  became  masters  of  the  entire 
money  market,  and  a  power  in  the  state  for  which  there 
is  now  no  narallel. 

The  principle  that  Rome  was  justified  in  living  at  the  Abolition 
expense  of  her  subjects  was  formally  acknowledged  when ,  tributum. 
in  the  year  167  B.C.,  the  tributum — the  only  direct  tax 
which  the  Roman  citizens  paid  * — was  abolished,  because 
the  government  could  dispense  with  it  after  the  conquest 
of  Macedonia.     The  entire  burden   and   expense  of  the 
administration  were  now  put  off  upon  the  subjects,*  who 
moreover  had  to  contribute  towards  the  enrichment  of 
Boman   governors   and   usurers.      The   time  came  when 
they  were  also  compelled  to  provide  for  the  feeding  of 
the  Roman  populace,  and  then  it  could  with  truth  be  said 
that  the  city  of  Rome  lived  upon  the  interest  of  the  capi- 
tal which  it  had  obtained  by  the  edge  of  the  sword. 


n  '  Vol.  ii.  p.  319. 

^;  *  The  vicexima  manumissionum,  n  tax  of  five  per  cent,  on  the  value  of 

Quoomitted  slaves  (Liv.  vii.  16),  was  not  employed  for  the  use  of  the  adminis- 
,       tmtion,  but  serrod  for  the  accumulation  of  a  reserre  fund  in  the  (trarium 
r  •      Hnctiui  (Liv.  xxvii.  10.  11).    See  vol.  ii.  p.  362,  n.  3. 

'  On  the  taxation  of  the  provinces  see  Marqnardt,  Rom,  AUerth.  iii.  2, 139  ff. 
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i.t'oiv  The  fatal  waste  of  the  public  funds  reached  its  full 

Jovelopiuent  only  in  the  frumentarian  laws  of  C.  Gracchus 
iiuinuii-  m^j  i^jj  successors.  But  the  ground  had  been  well  pre- 
iitM ..  paivd  for  these   demagogues  beforehand.     It  was  consi- 

Jored  natural  from  the  beginning  that  the  government 
:>hould  have  the  right  of  fixing  the  market  price  of  all 
indispensable  provisions,  particularly  salt  and  corn.    We 
therefore  hear  even  in  the  earliest  times  of  large  quan- 
tities of  corn  being  purchased  at  the  expense  of  the  state, 
and  we   hear  of  a   regulation   to   prevent   usurers  from 
profiting  by  the  high  price  of  corn  in  times  of  dearth. 
The  price  of  salt — of  which  the  state  had  the  monopolj— 
was  determined  in  the  year  204  B.C.  by  M.  Livius  Salina- 
tor  for  Rome  and  the  various  parts  of  Italy,  more,  it  is 
true,  for  the  advantage  of  the  state  treasury  than  for  that 
i>f  the  rural  population.*     After  the  conquest  of  Sicily  and 
Saixlinia  the  importation  of  corn  into  Borne  began  on  a 
large  scale,  favoured  by  the  system  of  provincial  taxation, 
which  consisted  in  the  payment  of  tithes.     From  Spain, 
also,  large  supplies  of  corn   were   sometimes  imported.' 
This  corn  was  sold  at  a  low  price,  and  thus  the  Boman 
plebs  by  degrees  became  accustomed  to  receive  a  part  of 
their  support  from  the  state.     It  appears  that  in  order  to 
secure  this  advantage  for  the  population  of  the  ruling 
city,  the  export  of  corn  from  the  provinces  to  other  mar- 
kets was  prohibited,   or  at   least  restricted.*      Through 
this  short-sighted  commercial  policy  the  Boman  govern- 
ment injured  all  parties  concerned.     Agriculture  in  Italj 

>  Liv.  zxix.  37.  3 :  Vectigal  etiam  Do\iim  ex  salaria  annona  statueroot 
(•I'liHores.  Sextant c  sal  et  Romae  et  per  toram  Italiam  erat.  Roidk  pifdo 
tiiMlom,  pluris  in  furia  et  conciliabulia  et  alio  alibi  pretio  prsebendain  ioe** 
veruiit. 

•  Liv.  XXX.  26,  5  :  Annus  [203  B.C.]  insignis  annonse  vilitate  fuit :  pI«te^ 
(|UHm  quod  pace  omnia  Italia  erat  aperta.  etiam  qncd  mngnam  vim  frumeoti  a 
HiKpania  missam  M.  Valerius  Falto  et  M.  Fdbius  Bateo  sediles  onroles q(uU^ 
liiH  »ris  ricatim  popolo  descripserunt. 

*  Puly bi us  ( XX viii.  2)  relates  that  Rhodes  asked  and  obtained  learefrom 
n  lenato  to  purchase  a  iixed  quantity  of  Sicilian  corn.  It  isal^' 
^trance  that  no  export  of  corn  from  Sicily  and  other  promces 

t  tpeoial  permission. 
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Buffered   by  such   wholesale  importation ;   the  provinces     CHAP. 
suffered    by   the   restriction   of   trade;   and  the  Roman  - 

people  accustomed  themselves  to  live,  not  by  the  produce 
of  their  own  labour,  but  upon  the  alms  of  the  state — i.e. 
by  the  gratuities  of  the  statesmen  who  required  the  favour 
of  the  people  for  their  own  ambitious  ends. 

Before  the  frumentarian  laws  of  the  demagogues  ren-  Items  of 
dered  the  support  of  the  Roman  proletariat  a  serious  ^^^^tZ'. 
burden  to  the  public  treasury,  the  chief  items  of  expendi- 
ture were  those  for  war  and  public  buildings.  War  natu- 
rally then,  as  in  our  time,  swallowed  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  revenues,  and  the  money  spent  directly  upon  it  by 
no  means  represented  the  whole  cost  of  war.  We  must 
add  the  personal  services  of  the  individual  citizens  and 
their  expenditure  for  arms  and  food,  which  were  not  paid 
for  by  the  state.  The  pay  of  the  troops,  the  equipment  of 
fleets  and  armies,  the  supply  of  provisions  furnished  to  the 
allies,  the  expenses  of  transport,  and  other  direct  and  in- 
direct burdens  weighed  heavily  upon  the  finances  as  soon 
as  wars  were  protracted,  or  were  not  attended  with  bril- 
liant success.  The  war-tax  or  tributum  of  the  citizens 
must  always  have  been  felt  to  be  very  oppressive,  although 
the  prospect  of  repayment  from  the  proceeds  of  the  war 
may  have  made  the  taxpayers  less  reluctant  to  submit 
to  it. 

Nevertheless,  Polybius  mentions  the  expenses  for  pub-  Censorial 
lie  buildings  as  the  heaviest  which  the  state  had  to  bear.*  for  public 
When  he  wrote  this,  he  can  have  been  thinking  only  of  ^o^^s- 
the  current  expenses  in  time  of  peace  without  taking  into 
coiisideration  the  extraordinary  cost  of  war.     The  applica- 
tion of  these  sums  was  the  business  of  the  censors,  whose 
^\    oJBce,  on  account  of  these  important  duties  and  of  the 
^    letting  of  the  domains  and  taxes,  was  a  kind  of  combi- 
^'    nation  of  the  duties  of  a  minister  for  public  works — of 
'■*'     what  is  called  in  England  the  Woods  and  Forests — and  of 

Polyb.  ri,  13,  3 :  t^J  8i  trapii  iro\v  ruv  &AA»}/  SXaffxtpfffrdrrisKal  fifyiffTrfs 

*  ''•i^ofnjpida,  rairris  ^  avyKkiifrSs  iari  Kvpia. 
^01.  IV.    •  M 
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HOOK     Finance.     In  the  same  manner  as  they  let  the  levying 

>_  ,* .  of  the  revenues   of  the  public  domains  to  the  highest 

bidder,  they  made  contracts  for  the  building,  repairs,  and 
maintenance  of  public  works  and  edifices.    By  this  means 
they  exercised  a  most  extensive  influence  upon  a  nume- 
rous class  of  contractors,  and  indirectly  upon  the  artisans 
and  labourers,  an  influence  which  they  might  have  turned 
to  account,  as  the  story  of  the  censor  Appius  Claudios 
Oaecus  seems  to  indicate,  for  ambitious  purposes.*     But^ 
with  the  exception  of  this  doubtful  story,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  censors  ever  abused  their  power ;  and  it 
would  have  been  strange  indeed  if  they  did  not  make  as 
many  enemies  as  friends  in  the  performance   of  their 
duties.     On  the  whole,  they  seem  to  have  worked  in  har- 
mony with  the  senate,  which  had  the  right  of  entrusting 
the  superintendence  of  the  pubhc  works  to  other  magis- 
trates, whenever  the  eighteen  months  for  which  the  cen- 
sors were  regxilarly  appointed  had  expired. 
Thr  oAre  The  most  considerable  item  of  expenditure  next  to  that 

of  th^         f^j,  ^^j.  jyjj  public  buildings  was  that  for  religions  worship, 
including  the  erection  and  repairing  of  the  temples,  and 
the  celebration  of  the  periodical  festivals,  especially  the 
public  games.     It  was  natural  that  the  state  should  under- 
take expenses  for  a  religious  establishment   completdj 
dejvndent  on  the  state.     There  existed  no  endowments 
and  no  special  income  for  these  expenses,  beyond  the  reach 
of  state  eontrv^.     Thus  the  priests  remained  always  de- 
jvndont  ujK»n  the  state  with  regard  to  pecuniary  matter?, 
and  the  unitv  of  state  and  reli^rion  was  never  disturbed. 
The  revenues  which  the  temples  had  from  land  belonging 
to  thorn  and  the  voluutarv  oflferings  of  worshippers  were 
not   sufiioient   to   make  the  priests  iudependent   of  the 
state* 
Ct«s«-m:  Tl;o  administration    of  justice  involved  but  a  sligbt 

*^^^Tv      oharv^^  on  the  tinauvV;^.     The  pnetorss  like  the  consuls  and 
xv\v«^.      ail  the  annual  magistrates,  served   without  pay.    There 
werv  lio  vvur:s  of  justivV,  and  no  prisons  to  be  built  and 
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kept  in  repair.     The  salaries  of  tlie  subordinate  officials,     CHAP. 

clerks,  and  attendants,  who  were  mostly  freedmen,  could    _-,J * 

not  be  heavy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  fines  imposed  on 
persons  convicted  must  have  produced  considerable  sums 
for  the  public  exchequer,  or  at  any  rate  for  public  pur- 
poses.^ In  like  manner  the  police  service,  ineluding  the 
supervision  of  markets,  the  care  of  public  security  and 
health,  was  simple,  not  to  say  rude,  and  could  not  have 
entailed  a  great  outlay.  The  expenses  of  diplomatic  inter- 
course were  limited  to  the  cost  of  an  occasional  journey  of 
a  Boman  ambassador,  presents  to  noble  guests,  lodging  and 
entertainment  of  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  states,  and 
^fts  presented  as  marks  of  honour  to  the  allies.*  The 
budget,  if  we  may  employ  that  name,  was  not  encum- 
bered with  expenses  for  education,  scientific  establishments, 
art  schools,  museums,  and  the  like.  Charity  was  left 
entirely  to  private  individuals ;  the  state  did  not  undertake 
the  relief  of  sickness,  insanity,  or  destitution.  The  prin- 
ciple that  the  Boman  citizen  received  no  pay  for  the 
fulfilment  of  his  civil  duties,  was  uniformly  adhered  to  in 
every  department  of  the  public  service  except  the  mili- 
tary, and  thus  the  state  was  spared  considerable  expense. 
Nor  did  the  Boman  citizens  ever  receive  wages  like  the 
Athenians  for  attending  the  popular  assemblies  for  legisla- 
tive or  judicial  purposes. 

The  Boman  state  incurred  debts  only  in  times  of  ex-  Public 
treme  pressure.     Thus  in  the  third  year  of  the  Hannibalic  j^  iut.*^ ' 
war  the  payment  for  the  supplies  for  the  army  was  post- 
poned till  better  times.^     Five  years  later  distress  com- 
pelled the  state  to  take  a  step  which  up  to  this  time  had 
never  been  heard  of;  it  was  no  less  than  the  contracting 

*  Abore,  p.  137. 

*  Such  as  the  presents  giv^en  to  King  Masinissa  (Liv.  zxxi.  11,  11:  Dona 
ttQpUdata,  Tasa  aurea  argenteaque,  toga  purpurea  et  p&lmata  tunica  cujn 
eborneo  scipione  et  toga  praetexta  cam  curuli  sella),  and  to  Attains,  the  brother 
clEumenes  (Liv.  xxxv.  23,  11).  The  expenses  of  the  Roman  ambassadors 
^  ^  those  travelling  in  the  service  of  the  state  were  borne  mostly  by  the 
•Uie«  and  robjects, 

'  Liv.  xxri.  48.    VoL  ii.  p.  288. 
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BOOK 
VI. 


Control 
of  the 
senate. 


of  a  formal  loanJ     This  loan  was  viewed  by  those  who 
supplied  the  money,  not  in  the  light  of  a  financial  specula- 
tion, but  of  a  patriotic  action.     Each  citizen  stated  the 
amount  which  he  was  able  to  contribute,  and  thus  a  som 
was  raised  which  the  state  promised  to  repay  in  time, 
without,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  paying  any  interest.    The 
repayment  took  place  in  three  instalments :  one  third  <rf 
the  amount  being  returned,  not  in  money,  but  in  public 
land,  for  which  a  nominal  rent  was  to  be  paid  to  the  state 
so  long  as  the  creditors  were  not  satisfied  in  cash.'    K 
Roman  financiers  had  hit  upon  the  idea  of  raising  loans 
and  paying  interest  in  return  for  them,  the  result  would 
perhaps  have  been  the  introduction  of  our  modern  system 
of  public  debts,  which  marks  in  so  striking  a  manner  the 
importance  possessed  by  money  in  the  modem  state. 

As  the  financial  business  of  the  republic  was  not  in  one 
hand  but  divided  among  different  magistrates,  the  senate 
alone  could  to  a  certain  extent  superiutend  and  watch  o?er 
the  public  revenue  and  expenditure.  In  this  branch  of 
the  administration,  therefore,  the  senate  ruled  with  a  far 
more  absolute  power  than  in  any  other  branch.  In 
fact  it  possessed  the  supreme  financial  authority  :  it  was,  80 
to  speak,  the  ministry  of  finance  in  commission.  All  the 
magistrates  depended  on  the  sums  granted  by  the  senate, 
and  were  responsible  to  the  senate  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  employed  them.  The  money  which  they  had 
not  received  from  the  state  treasury  by  order  of  the  senate 
was  alone  at  their  free  disposal,  especially  booty  made  in 
war  and  judicial  fines.'  The  proceeds  of  all  taxes  and 
state  domains  were  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
senate,  and  the  payments  out  of  the  state  treasury  were 
made  by  the  quajstor  on  a  senatorial  order.  According  to 
Poly  bins,  the  consul  alone  was  not  dependent  upon  the 
sanction  of  the  senate,  but  disposed  of  the  public  monej 
at  his  own  free  will.*     This  exceptional  position  of  the 

'  Vol.  ii.  p.  362.  *  Liv.  xxxi.  13.      *  «  AboTo,  pp.  151, 154. 

<  Polyb.  vi.  12,  8  ;  13,  2.    It  is  possible  that  Polybius  in  makiog  this  8t*it* 

nieiit  was  thinking  only  of  the  usual  and  regubir  expenses,  such  as  pajmaoti 
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consul  cannot  be  explained,  and  undoubtedly  did  not  exist     CHAP. 
to  the   extent  stated  by  Polybius,      On  this  point  the 
assertion  even  of  a  witness  generally  so  trustworthy  as 
Polybius  cannot  be  implicitly  relied  on.     We  know  from 
numerous  instances,  and  from  Polybius  himself,  that  the 
senate  granted  to  the  consuls  the  means  for  carrying  on 
wars.*     Not  one  case  is  known  which  proves  that  the 
consuls  had  unlimited  command  of  the  finances ;  nor  do  we 
ever  hear  of  disputes  between  the  consuls  and  the  senate 
about  the  use  of  public  money,  which  would  certainly  have 
been  inevitable  if  two  independent  powers  had  had  the 
disposal  of  the  same  fund.     It  is,  moreover,  impossible  to 
understand  why  the  consuls  more  than  any  other  magis- 
trates should  have  claimed  in  financial  matters  an  inde 
pendence  which  would  have  rendered  the  general  super- 
Tision  of  the  senate  quite  illusory.     We  must,  therefore, 
maintain  as  a  general  fact  that  the  supreme  control  of  the 
regular  income  and  expenditure  of  the  state  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  senate,  and  that,  on  the  one  hand,  the  people 

for  magistrates'  servants,  soldiers,  and  the  like,  which  were  either  permanent, 
or  which  were  implied  by  a  state  of  war.  For  other  expenses,  which  were 
extraordiDary  or  accidental,  the  consuls  were  certainly  bound  to  apply  to  the 
•enate  fur  authority  :  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  votive  games  (Lir.  xxviii.  39, 
1 ;  xxxvi.  36,  1 ;  xl.  44,  8 ;  xxxix.  5,  7).  It  appears  that  the  senate  waived 
itB  right  of  granting  special  supplies  to  the  consuls  only  in  those  cases  where  a 
previous  vote  of  the  people  or  a  senatorial  decree  contained  the  permission  to 
draw  the  necessary  money  from  the  treasury.  We  may  compare  the  modern 
parliamentary  right  of  voting  supplies,  which  is  understood  not  to  be  exercised 
with  regard  to  the  money  necessary  for  paying  the  interest  on  the  national 
debt,  but  which  nevertheless  exists  in  all  its  constitutional  becurings.  Just  so 
the  senate's  right  with  regard  to  granting  supplies  was  not  the  less  real  and 
general  because  it  was  not  exercised  in  certain  cases. 

'  Polyb.  vi.  15,  2:  b  fhraros  ^irciS^  6pii.i\aip  jxtrh,  rris  }iwdfi€ws,  Sokc?  fi^v 
tiroKpdrttp  cTvcu,  wpoffittTCU  8i  rod  S^/aou  koI  rrfs  avyicKiirov,  ArjXov  yhp^  &s  Sc? 
fAv  iwtwdfiwtffBm  rots  ffrparovidots  &c2  rc^f  X^P^^^^  ^^*^  '^  "^^^  "^^^  avyich'fiTov 
BovXiifuxros  oUre  ffiros  oih€  Ifiariafihs  oGrt  o^t&ria  buvarai  x^PVnf*"^^^^  "^^^^ 
wrparoiriSois.  This  passage  contains  almost  a  direct  contradiction  of  wliat 
Polybius  had  said  before  (chaps.  12,  8;  13,  2).  An  agreement  can  be 
established  only  by  assuming  that  in  his  opinion  the  consuls  had  a  right 
to  take  out  of  the  treasury  the  money  necessary  for  an  expedition  with- 
out the  authorisation  of  the  senate  before  they  set  out  from  Home,  but  that 
afterwards  when  they  wanted  additional  supplies  they  were  dependent  on  the 
•enate.    This  would  amount  to  what  we  said  in  the  previous  note. 
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were  without  the  right  of  granting  supplies,  whilst,  on  the 
other,  the  magistrates  were  dependent  on  the  senate  for  the 
sums  required  in  their  several  departments. 

Looking  at  the  financial  organization  of  the  Eoman 
republic  as  a  whole,  we  cannot  help  remarking  that  it  was 
far  more  rude  and  irregular  than  either  the  military  or 
judicial  administration  ;  that  it  was  not  developed  in  pro- 
portion as  the  dominion  of  the  republic   was  extended, 
and  that  it  was  consequently  inadequate  to  the  necessities 
of  a  great  community.     The  multiplicity  of  functionaries; 
the  rapid  change  of  office  and  the  consequent  dependence 
of  the  magistrates  on   their  subordinate  assistants ;  the 
process  of  raising  taxes  by  revenue-farmers ;  the  arbitrary 
proceedings  of  the  several  magistrates  in  the  disposal  of 
public  money ;  the  imperfect  control  of  the  senate ;  finally, 
the  universal  rapacity,  cupidity,  and  venality  of  all  officen 
connected   with  the  administration  of  public   trusts— all 
this  combined  to  waste  immense  resources,  by  which  the 
state  as  such  might  have  benefited,  for  the  personal  ad- 
vantage of  a  few  and  the  corruption  of  the  mas3  of  the 
people.     This  system  under  which  the  subject  populations 
of   Eome   were  unjustly  and   cruelly   ground   down,  the 
Eoman  people   demoralised,   and   the  nobility   raised  to 
immoderate  wealth  and  power,  was  not  the  least  among 
the  causes  which  undermined  the  republican  constitution 
and  brought  about  that  great  revolution  which  in  esta- 
blishing a  monarchical  government  introduced  something 
like  order  and  lustice  into  the  financial  as  well  as  the 
other  departments  of  the  public  service. 
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Whilst  the   organization  of  the  Roman  republic   with     CHAP. 
regard  to  administration  and  government  was  similar  in  ^  ^^}^' 


all  essential  points  to  those  of  most  other  states,  it  dif-  Unique 

,  character 

fered  from  all  ancient  and  modem  constitutions  known  of  the 
to  us,  in  one  peculiar  feature  which  appears  specifi-  g^^^""®* 
cally  Roman.  We  find  elsewhere  magistrates  for  the 
superintendence  of  the  administration  of  war,  justice, 
finance,  and  so  forth,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  consuls, 
prsetors,  censors,  sediles,  and  qusestors.  But  in  no  other 
state  do  we  find  an  office  that  bears  the  slightest  re- 
semblance to  the  Roman  tribuneship.  And  this  office  was 
not  an  unimportant  element  in  Rome,  a  trifling  append- 
age which  might  have  been  removed  without  altering  the 
character  of  the  organism  of  the  state ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  was  an  essential  condition  to  the  life  of  this  organism, 
whose  working  depended  throughout,  and  at  all  times, 
upon  the  co-operation  of  the  magistrates  who  held  this 
office.  If,  therefore,  we  wish  to  imderstand  the  nature  of 
the  Roman  constitution,  we  must  gain  some  insight  into 
the  character  of  the  tribuneship ;  and  this  is  not  easy, 
because  we  cannot  compare  the  institution  with  any  other 
known  to  us. 

The  origin  of  the  tribuneship,  as  has  been  explained,*  Origin  of 
was  due  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  young  buneship. 
republic  was  placed  by  the  contrast  between  the  ruling 
citizens,  who  enjoyed  full  privileges,  and  the  large  mass 
of  inferior  citizens,  who,  being  excluded  from  the  govern- 
ment, were  exposed  to  unjust  treatment  on  the  part  of 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  142. 
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the  patrician  magistrates.  The  tribunes  were  intended 
to  be  the  official  patrons  of  the  plebeians^  and  in  thus 
taking  the  position  of .  champions  of  their  class  agamst 
the  patrician  magistrates  and  the  patrician  senate  they 
formed  a  uniting  link  between  the  two  halves  of  tie 
population,  and  prevented  it  from  breaking  asunder  into 
two  separate  and  hostile  parts. 

We  have  seen  how  the  tribunes,  starting  from  a  small 
beginning,  gradually  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  their 
plebeian  fellow-citizens  perfect  equality  with  the  patri- 
cians, and  how  with  the  completion  of  this  equality  bj 
the  Licinian  laws  (366  B.C.),  and  finally  by  the  Hortensian 
law  (287  B.C.),  the  original  object  for  the  appointment  of 
tribunes  was  fully  realised.  Ifc  might  now  have  been 
expected  that  with  the  removal  of  all  differences  which 
had  existed  in  the  political  rights  of  patricians  and  ple- 
beians, the  magistracy  which  had  been  established  to 
protect  those  who  were  labouring  under  political  dis- 
abilities from  the  abuse  of  privileges  by  a  superior  class 
would  also  disappear.  The  equalisation  of  the  tw^o  classes 
of  citizens  had,  however,  taken  place  so  slowly  und  gradu- 
ally that  the  tribuneship  lost  its  bearing  upon  its  original 
object,  not  suddenly,  but  by  slow  degrees.  In  proper- 
tion  as  the  plebeians  rose  more  and  more  to  the  rights  of 
the  patricians  ;  as  they  took  a  greater  part  in  the  govern- 
ment and  conduct  of  the  state ;  as  their  interests  grew  to 
be  identical  with  those  of  the  patricians,  so  their  cham- 
pions, the  tribunes  of  the  people,  found  themselves  called 
upon  to  give  up  their  opposition  against  the  other  niagi»> 
trates  and  the  senate,  and  personally  to  take  part  in  the 
government.  Thus  a  change  took  place  in  the  character 
of  the  tribuneship.  It  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
nobility,  and  became  the  most  important  instrument  with 
which  the  senate  preserved  the  unity  of  the  government 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  difficulties  produced  by  the  con- 
tinual change,  frequent  opposition,  and  incapacity  of  the 
several  magistrates. 

The  tribuneship  was  eminently  qualified  to  answer  this 
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purpose.     No  department  of  the   acttial  administration     CHAP. 
was    ever    entrusted   to    them.      They  were   what   we 


should   call  ministers  without  portfolios.     As  they  had  petn- 

^  ''     ,         bnnes  as 

from,  the  beginning  to  watch  over  the  careful  execution  guardians 
of  the  laws  by  the  various  judicial  and  administrative  °^^g® 
officers  so  that  the  laws  might  be  made  the  means  of 
protection  and  not  of  oppression  of  the  weak,  they  had 
become  naturally  the  special  guardians  of  the  laws  in 
every  branch  of  the  administration.  Not  responsible  for 
the  conduct  of  military,  judicial,  or  financial  affairs,  they 
had  leisure  for  general  superintendence  and  for  punish- 
ment, and  could  thus  help  to  realise  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  republic,  which  consisted  in  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  magistrates. 

To  carry  out  this  object,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  Personal 
were  invested  from  the  first  with  a  special  religious  sane-  biiity 
tion    and   inviolability.     This   gave   them,  though   they  ^^.^^ 
had  no  imperium  and  no   lictors  at  their  command,  an 
authority,  even  in  opposition  to  the  highest  magistrates, 
which    was    absolutely    indispensable    for   the    supreme 
guardians  of  the  law.     If,  like  the  plebeian  sediles,^  they 
had  lost  their  personal  inviolability,  they  would  have  lost 
a  weapon  without  which  they  would  have  been  powerless. 

Hence  while  the  republic  was  in  full  vigour  the  The  tri- 
tribunes  had  chiefly  the  duty  of  exercising  a  general  th°gen*ate. 
control  in  the  name  of  the  senate.  As  the  senate  was  es- 
pecially the  representative  and  embodiment  of  the  national 
mind,^  and  conducted  the  whole  government  with  regard 
to  external  as  well  as  internal  affairs,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  every  magistrate  should  submit  to  the  will 
of  the  senate.^     By  the  constitution,  it  is  true,  the  senate 

'  Originally  the  adiUa  plebis  had  been  invested  with  personal  inyiokbility 

(tacromnctitas)  like  the  tribunes  of  the  people.     But  in  later  times,  after  the 

establishment  of  the  office  of  the  cumle  sediles,  it  i»eems  that  this  privilege  of 

the  plebeian  aediles  fell  into  abojance,  though  it  was  not  formally  abolished. 

^lommsen,  Rorn.  Staatsr,  ii.  1,  445,  455. 

*  See  above,  p.  52. 

'  The  technical  term  for  this  was  '  in  anctoritate  senatus  [or  patrum]  esse.' 
XjiT,  iii.  21,  1 ;  52, 10 ;  iy.  56,  10  ;  v.  9,  4  ;  iz.  10,  1.  Or  '  senatus  auctoritati  se 
«tcdere,'  Lir.  vi.  19,  4.    See  Brisson,  De  Formulism  ii.  c.  115. 
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BOOK  had  no  authority  to  issue  commands  to  the  magistrates. 
>^ — ,J — '  In  strict  law  the  sencttus  consulta  were  but  coansels  for 
the  magistrates,  which  the  latter  could  accept  or  reject 
as  they  thought  proper.*  But  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  it  became  a  rule  for  the  magistrates  to  consid^ 
these  counsels  as  injunctions  which,  feeling  their  geneni 
dependence  upon  the  ruling  body,  they  did  not  venture 
to  disregard.  But  from  selfwill  or  arrogance  a  magistrate 
might  pursue  a  policy  at  variance  with  the  advice  of  tkc 
senate ;  and  in  such  cases  it  was  possible  with  the  help 
of  the  tribunes  to  compel  the  magistrates  to  obey.^  The 
senate  might  always  be  sure  of  the  services  of  at  lea«t 
one  tribune  out  of  ten,  and  one  tribune  sufficed  to  int€> 
cede  against  the  orders  of  refractory  magistrates.^  But 
the  influence  of  the  senate  in  the  annual  elections  was  eo 

*  See  above,  p.  44. 

'  Liv.  ix.  33.  Not  only  the  other  magistrates,  but  also  tribunes  than- 
selves,  if  they  were  bent  on  measures  disapproved  by  the  senate,  coaM  bi 
restrained  by  tribunician  intercession.  Livy,  xxxviii.  36,  relates  an  oeco^ 
rence  which  is  very  instructive  with  regard  to  this  constitutional  pnctiet 
In  the  year  188  b.c.  the  tribune  C.  Valerius  Tappo  brought  forward  a  modoe 
to  confer  the  full  right  of  citizenship  on  the  municipia  of  Formise,  Fundi,  ui 
Arpinum,  in  place  of  the  civitas  siihe  auffragio,  which  they  had  possessed  up  * 
that  time,  and  to  receive  them  into  the  Roman  tribes.  'Four  triboBN 
opposed  this  motion,  because  it  had  not  been  made  ex  auctoritaU  ienaint;  bit 
they  withdrew  their  opposition  on  being  told  that  it  was  the  privilege  of  the 
people,  not  of  the  senate,  to  confar  the  right  of  suffrage  on  whom  thtoy  pletwi' 
The  alleged  reason  for  withdrawing  the  tribunician  intercession,  it  is  tntr 
was  not  in  point ;  for  the  senate  did  not  claim  a  privilege  which  belong  ^ 
the  people ;  it  did  not  wish  to  confer  or  withhold  the  fmnchise,  bat  to  giw  itt 
opinion  as  to  the  advisability  of  the  measure  at  that  particular  time.  Yettb 
incident  shows  that,  as  a  rule,  the  senate  took  the  initiative  in  legisl<^ 
measures.  Differences  of  opinion  among  the  body  of  tribunes,  and  betfW 
tribunes  and  the  senate,  were  generally  settled  in  an  amicable  manner  If 
debate  in  the  senate.     Liv.  xxxix.  4  ;  xxxix.  39,  13. 

*  Intercessions  could  be  resorted  to  only  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  p** 
tive  motions  or  orders  ;  they  could  not  be  directed  against  intercession!  ^ 
therefore,  a  tribune  wished  to  nullify  the  intercession  of  a  colleague,  he  cm 
do  it  only  in  an  indirect  way  by  threatening  that  he  would  intercede  t^^ 
any  or  all  the  administrative  measures  of  the  executive,  whereby  the  w 
machinery  of  the  government  would  have  come  to  a  standstilL  By  »ot* ' 
threat  he  might  hope  to  force  his  colleague  to  withdraw  his  intercession.  *" 
WHS  of  course  an  extreme  measure,  resembling  a  vote  against  supply  v ' 
modem  parliament ;  but  it  was  applied  in  184  B.C.  Compare  the  intere*< 
case,  Liv.  xxxix.  38,  8. 
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complete,  that  usually  the  whole  number  of  ten  tribunes     CHAP, 
unanimously  supported  the  senatorial  policy.  —  ,  1^ 

Instances  of  tribunician  intercession  in  the  service  of  Tribuni- 
the  senate  are  not  rare,  but  they  would  have  been  far  cession/^ 
more  frequent  if  the  di'ead  of  them  had  not  kept  the 
magistrates  in  dependence  upon  the  senate.     How  far  the 
senate  dared  to  extend  its  power  of  controlling  the  magis- 
trates by  means  of  the  tribunes  is  shown  most  plainly  in  a 
case  towards  the  end  of  the  Hannibalic  war,  when,  in  the 
year  204  B.C.,  it  actually  despatched  two  tribunes  to  Sicily 
to  arrest  the  commanding  proconsul  Publius  Scipio,  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  and  to  convey  him  to  Some  if  he 
should  refuse  to  comply  with  its  orders.*     This,  it  is  true, 
was   an    exceptional   case,  perhaps   an   unconstitutional 
stretch  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  senate,  for  the  privi- 
leges of  the  tribunes  did  not  extend  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  town.     In  the  field,  where  the  imperium  of  the 
general  was  unlimited,  not  even  the  inviolability  of  the 
tribunes  would  have  been  respected.      But  even  under 
these  circumstances  the  obstinate  Publius  Scipio  found 
it  advisable  to  give  way  and  to  submit  to  the  will  of  the 
senate.     How  much  more  effective  must  the  power  of  the 
tribunes  have  been   in  ordinary  cases,  when  they  were 
called  upon  to  enforce  on  the  magistrates  compliance  with 
the  decrees  of  the  supreme  council  of  state    in  acts  of 
internal  administration  and  government ! 

As  a  last  resort  for  maintaining  the  authority  of  the  The  tri- 
aenate  and  defending  it  against  self-willed  or  incapable  pubf^"* 
magistrates,  the  tribunes  directed  the  public  prosecution  proso- 
tod  punishment  of  the  refractory  after  the  expiration  of 
their  year  of  office.     Here  again  the  tribuneship  displayed 
its  full  importance  in  the  organism  of  the  state ;  for  by 

'  See  vol.  ii.  p.  423.  Liv.  xxix.  20.  Even  as  early  as  310  B.C.,  according 
^I'irr,  iz.  36,  14,  the  senate  despatched  tribunes  to  Q.  Fabius  to  order  him 
iHJt  to  cross  the  Ciminian  mountains  with  his  army.     But,  as  has  been  shown 

*  J^L  i.  p.  418  f.),  the  stories  of  the  great  military   exploits  of  Q.  Fabius 

*  '***tiiDus  in  Etruria  deserve  little  credit.    The  narrative  only  shows  what  the 
'       ^Mist  thought  of  the  relations  between  the  senate,  the  tribunes,  and  the 
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IJOOK  virtue  of  their  ofl&ce  they  were  best  qualified  to  take  the 
> — ^ — '  part  of  public  prosecutors  or  of  advocates  of  the  state.  It 
is  true,  the  right  of  accusation  belonged  to  every  citizen, 
and  particularly  to  every  magistrate ;  but  a  private  indi- 
vidual would  rarely  have  enough  authority  to  avail  himself 
of  this  right,  and  the  other  magistrates  being  the  col- 
leagues or  the  subordinates  of  an  accused  oflFender  were 
hardly  qualified  to  act  as  prosecutors  with  the  necessary 
energy  or  impartiality  in  cases  of  malversation  arising  in 
a  public  department  with  which  they  were  themselves 
directly  or  indirectly  connected.  The  tribunes,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  free  from  all  such  considerations.  Thej 
had  not  themselves  to  conduct  any  branch  of  the  ad- 
ministration. They  took  no  part  in  the  executive  bu«i- 
ness  of  the  state,  and  being  consequently  free  fix)m 
responsibility  themselves  they  could  set  to  work  without 
hesitation  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  laws  in  others. 
Thus  originated  their  extensive  activity  as  public  prose- 
cutors in  state  trials,  not  only  before  the  assembly  of 
plebeian  tribes,  but  also  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries. 
The  former  had  the  right  of  imposing  fines ;  the  latter 
alone  possessed  that  of  inflicting  capital  punishment 
The  tribunes  were  not  empowered  to  convoke  the  comA^A 
centuriatiiy  but  they  could  request  a  praetor  to  call  a  meet- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  a  capital  accusation.* 
l!btt«;ntof  The  tribunes  were  at  first  restricted  in  their  prose- 

prosecu-*"  cutions   to  such  offeuces   committed  by   magistrates  as 
tions.  threatened  the  liberties  of  the  plebs.     But  when,  as  we 

have  seen,  they  had  ceased  to  be  merely  plebeian  magis- 
trates and  had  become  magistrates  of  the  whole  com- 
munity, the  sphere  of  their  control  became  more  extensire, 
and  they  took  cognisance  of  all  sorts  of  oflFences  of  aD 
magistrates  without  distinction,  whether  they  affected 
the  plebs  in  particular  or  the  whole  of  the  state.^    h* 

'  Liv.  XXV.  3.  9 ;  xliii.  16,  11.  Gell.  vi.  9,  9.  Mommsen  (Rom,  SiaaUrteU, 
i.  p.  146)  is  of  opiuion  that  the  praetor  was  in  euch  cases  obliged  to  comply 
with  a  tribune's  request. 

^  It  has  been  poiuted  out  above  (vol.  i.  p.  151)  that  such  accusatioDB  coviA 
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this  manner  an  essential  condition  for  the  existence  and     CHAP. 

VIII 

good  working  of  the  republican  constitution  became  rea-   , ,_Lx 

Used — namely,  the  responsibility  of  the  magistrates  which 
could  now  be  fully  enforced  by  means  of  the  tribunes,  in 
so  far,  at  least,  as  was  compatible  with  the  tender  in- 
dulgence extended  by  the  ruling  nobility  to  all  their 
members. 

It  waa  not  only  in  the  department  of  administration  Legisla- 
and  jurisdiction  that  the  tribunes  discharged  important  fiQ^gof^' 
public  duties.    Their  share  and  co-operation  in  the  making  the  tri- 

1)111168 

of  laws  was  of  equal  importance.  Since  the  comitia  tributa 

and  the  comitia  centuriata  had  been  equalised  by  the  Hor- 

tensian  laws  (287  B.C.),*  the  legislation  devolved  chiefly 

upon  the  former,  under  the  presidency  of  the  tribunes. 

The  ordinary  course  of  proceedings  was  so  arranged  that 

the  tribunes  assembled  the  tribes  at  the  request  of  the 

senate,  and  laid  before  them  the  projects  of  law  previously 

discussed  and  agreed  upon  in  the  senate.     The  whole  of 

the   Koman  public   and   private   law,  as   far   as  it   was 

established   by   formal   legislation,  emanated,   after  the 

passing  of  the  Hortensian  laws,  from  the  coviitia  tributa 

in   the   manner  just   indicated.     The   comitia  centuriata 

were  entirely  superseded,  as  far  as  acts  of  legislation  were 

concerned,  by  the  younger  comitia,  and  in  these  it  was 

not  the  consuls  or  other  magistrates  but  the  tribunes  who 

almost  exclusively  proposed  and  recommended  new  laws. 

The  same  procedure  was  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Control  of 
'  administrative  decrees  and  regulations  which  were  made  ^radon^by 
by  the  people  in  the  comitia  tributa.     The  consent  of  the  tribes  and 
people  might  be  obtained  for  every  act  of  government,  and 
thus  the  proceedings  of  the  magistrates  would  be  sanc- 

Uot  occur  in  the  early  period  of  the  republic,  before  the  deoem viral  legislation, 
%nd  that  all  the  stories  of  them  reported  bjiLivy  (ii.  52;  iii.  3i  ;  iv.  40,  41, 
42,  44  ;  xii.  12)  are  inventions  of  the  annalists,  who  unhesitatinj^ly  ascribed  to 
the  oldest  tribunes  the  powers  and  prerogatives  of  later  times.  Mommsen, 
^ho  in  his  Roman  History  (i.  p.  275)  had  adopted  all  these  stories,  and  had 
compared  the  procee<^ling8  of  the  early  tribunes  with  a  kind  of  *  lynching,'  not 
justified  by  any  l^al  right,  has  now  altered  his  opinion  (Ifom.  Staatsreckt,  ii. 
1,  p.  289,  An.  6)f  and  rejects  the  stories  in  question  as  unhistorical. 
>  Vol.  i.  p.  448. 
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BOOK     tioned.     In  point  of  fact  these  formal  resolutions  of  tie 

* ^ *  people  only  expressed  more  distinctly  what  was  always 

considered   indispensable — namely,  that  the  will  of  the 
people  should  in  all  matters  guide  and   determine  tlie 
executive.     In  the  ordinary  business  of  the  magistrates 
this  might  be  tacitly  taken  for  granted^  and  an  appeal  to 
the  people  was  therefore  only  necessary  in  particularij 
difficult  or  important  questions.     In  such  cases  the  senate 
passed  a  preliminary  decree,  which  was  then  laid  before 
the  assembly  of  tribes  by  the  tribunes  for  their  accept- 
ance.    Naturally  the  comitia  could  hardly  refuse  to  gi?e 
their  formal  sanction  to  a  proposal  made  in  this  manner, 
and  recommended  by  the  tribunes — their  own  special  ^^ 
presentatives — and  by  the  senate,  which,  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  tribunes,  must  have  enjoyed  their  confidence. 
The  popular  decision  was  probably  in  most  cases  not  much 
more  tlian  an  empty  formality,  but  it   guaranteed  the 
executive  officers  from  the  consequences  of  all  possible 
miscarriages  which  the  course  of  proceeding  in  question 
might  occasion. 
The  tri-  Whilst  the  tribunes  thus  carried  out  the  will  of  the 

the  senate,  senate  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  they  had  of  course 
found  ways  and  means  to  procure  for  themselves  a  position 
in  the  senate  contrasting  strongly  with  the  humble  part 
they  had  at  first  played  in  relation  to  that  body.    Thej 
I  had  no  longer  to  listen  to  the  debates  at  the  door;  but 
I  they  had  their  seats  and  voice  within  that  assembly,  and 
I  even  possessed  the  right   of  convoking   it   and  putting 
questions  to  the  vote.     More  than  this,  they  could  by 
their  intercession  prevent  a  senatorial  decree  from  being 
duly  passed.*     Their  position   had   thus  become  one  of 
rulers,  and  if  they  had  in  reality  embodied  the  democracy 
4s  in  the  older  times,  the  Roman  people  would  have  been 
Tery  effectually  represented   in   the  ruling   corporation. 
But  in  point  of  fact  the  tribunes  themselves  belonged  to 

*  No  senatus  consultum  coiUd  be  made  without  the  consent  of  the  tribuort. 
If  tlicy  withheld  their  consent,  it  was  merely  a  sefMtus  auctoriias.  Coop- 
Mommsen,  Horn,  Siaaiarccht^  ii.  1,  p.  269. 
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the  nobility,  and  their  office  was  but  a  step  in  the  way  to     CHAP, 
the   higher  honours  of  the  republic,  which   the   ruling   >« — r— ^ 
families  shared  among  themselves.     A  tribune  of  to-day 
might  in  a  few  years  become  a  praetor  or  consul,  and  the 
prospect  of  such  a  career  would  naturally  prevent  reckless 
opposition  to  the  nobility. 

But  the  understanding  between  the  tribunes  and  the  Indepen- 
nobility  was  not  founded  upon  law.     It  had  been  formed  the  tri- 
gradually  by  constitutional  practice.     The  possibility  was  ^"°®*- 
not  excluded  that  at  any  time  one  or  several  tribunes 
might  take  up  an  independent  position  and  oppose  the 
senate.     This  rarely  occurred  while  the  rule  of  the  senate 
was  firmly  established  and  maintained.    Thus,  for  instance, 
the  tribune  Quintus  Bsebius   (200  B.C.)  contented  himself 
with  speaking  in  public  meetings  against  the  declaration 
of  war  decided  on  by  the  nobility,  which,  in  consequence  of 
the  prejudice  he  had  raised  against  it  among  the  people, 
was  at  first  rejected  in  the  comitia.     Had  the   tribune 
wished  to  assert  his  right  of  intercession,  the  proposal  of 
the  consul  would  not  have  been  put  to  the  vote  at  all. 
He  contented  himself  with  a  kind  of  modest  protest,  but 
dropped  even  this  when  the  senate  resolutely  insisted  upon 
the  declaration  of  war;  and  when  the  consul  Snlpicius 
convoked   the  people  a  second  time  for  the  purpose  of 
Toting,  the  resolution  was  passed.*     But  a  radical  opposi- 
tion, based  on  difference  of  political  principles,  was  by  no 
means  impossible ;  and  if  it  was  resolved  upon,  as,  for  in- 
stance, by  C.  Flaminius,*  the  sharp  weapons  with  which 
the  tribuncship  was  armed  from  the  beginning  proved 
irresistible  even  to  the  nobility.     If  a  tribune  wished  to 
recommend  a  line  of  policy  or  a  law  to  the  people  in  oppo- 


sition to  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  senators,  the  senate  \ 
l^ad  no  means  at  its  disposal  to  cross  him,  except  the  inter-    \ 

^^  *  Liry,  xxxi.  6,  5,  gires  a  rery  interesting  description  of  the  scene  which 

"  ,^        ^^fttired  in  the  senate  on  this  occasion  :  JEgre  earn  rem  passi  patres,  lacera- 

'"^        ^^sque  probris  in  senata  tribunus  plebis.    It  appears  that  the  opposition  of 

"•biujj  to  the  policy  of  the  senate  was  at  that  time  an  unheard-of  novelty  ; 

^t  he  had  not  courage  or  support  enough  to  persevere  in  it ;  and  that  he 

^>ly  gHve  way.  »  Vol.  ii.  p.  126. 
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HOOK      cession  of  another  tribune.     If  this  could  not  be  obtained 
-- — .J — '  the  nobility  were  powerless.     Thus  it  happened  that  the 


agrarian  law  of  C.  Flaminius  was  passed  as  a  kind  of 
protest  against  the  domination  of  the  senate,  and  it  wai 
a  most  alarming  sign  of  a  change  from  the  established 
order  of  things  to  democratic  rule.  In  the  same  way  the 
Claudian  law  was  passed,  which  forbade  the  senators  to 
carry  on  trade ;  *  and  in  like  manner  the  Gracchi  at  a  later 
period  were  able  to  pave  the  way  for  the  revolution.  Thoa 
the  nobility,  satisfied  with  actual  rule,  were  punished  for 
not  restricting  the  authority  of  the  tribunes  by  law. 
When  Sulla  undertook  to  do  this,  it  was  too  late. 
Abuse  of  It  is  but  natural  that  a  power  like  that  of  the  tribuna 

power!^**°  should  be  frequently  abused.     How  would  it  have  been  poi- 
sible  to  find  year  after  year  ten  men  wise  enough  to  useiB- 
defined  authority  of  so  vast  extent  with  moderation  P    The 
personal  inviolability  of  the  tribunes  combined  with  actnal 
irresponsibility  made  all  other  public  functionaries,  to  a  ce^ 
tain  extent,  subservient  to  them.     Weak  minds  must  haie 
been  intoxicated  by  such  exalted  prerogatives.    Some  were 
carried  away  to  freaks  of  presumption  which  seemed  to 
betray  actual  madness.     Thus,  in  the  ye?.r  181  B.C.,  the 
tribune  Atinius  Labeo  seized  the  censor  Quintus  Metellos 
in  the  street,  and,  in  revenge  for  having  been  turned  ont 
of  the  senate  by  him,  was  about  to  throw  him  at  once  from 
the  Tarpeian  rock,'  an  act  of  violence  prevented  only  bj 
the  intercession  of  another  tribune.     The  power  of  the 
tribunes  appeared  less   outrageous,   though    still  rather 
arbitrary,  in  their  right  not  only  of  forbidding  the  supreme 
magistrates   to   celebrate   triumph?,   to  convoke  popular 
assemblies,  to  consult  the  auspicia,  nay,  to  perform  anr 
official   business   whatever,   but  of   imposing   fines  upon 
them  at  pleasure,  of  confiscating  their  property,  and  eren 
of  arresting  them.^     If  such  forcible  measures  were  re- 

»  Vol.  ii.  p.  196. 

-  Liv.  epit.  59.     Plin.  Hisi.  Nat.  vii,  44. 

=•  Liv.  cpit.  48.  Gic.  Dc  Ug.  iii.  9,  20.  Plut.  Mar,  4.  Valer.  Max.  ix.o,  2. 
Victor,  66.     Flor.  iii.  17.     C\c.  Ad  Att.  ii.  1,  8.     Dio  C.  xxxrii.  60.    C^^  In 
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I  to  only  in  times  of  extreme  need,  when  the  pros-  CHAP. 
^  of  the  state  was  endangered  by  the  delinquencies  of  .  '^ 
jistrate,  or  if  they  were  applied  on  the  advice  and 
i  of  the  senate,  they  proved  the  political  good  sense 
i  Romans,  and  justiGed  the  creation  of  an  office  the 
3  of  which  approach  so  near  the  line  where  order  and 
hy  meet.  But  if  the  tribunes  themselves  acted 
mptuously  and  refused  to  yield  to  the  authority  of 
enate,  then  the  state  could  be  protected  from  the 
pary  proceedings  of  one  tribune  only  by  the  interces- 
>f  another.  This  intercession  of  one  tribune  against 
ler,  nay,  even  the  mere  possibility  of  it,  prevented  on 
rhole  the  abuse  of  excessive  official  power,  at  least  as 
as  the  republic  remained  sound  and  healthy — i.e.  up 
e  end  of  the  period  now  under  consideration.  When 
principles  came  into  action  and  personal  considera- 
and  interests  became  of  more  moment  than  the 
re  of  the  state,  the  weapon  of  the  tribuneship  was 
oyed  in  the  service  of  the  demagogues  who  brought 
b  the  ruin  of  the  republic. 

0,   21.    Dio,  xxxyiii.  6;    xxxix.   39.    See  MommBen,  B<hn.  StaaUr, 
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CHAPTER  rX. 

THB   SUBJECTS   OP  BOMB   IN   ITALY. 

It  has  been  related  in  the  first  volnme  how  in  the  course 
of  little  more  than  a  hondred  years,  from  the  fell  of  Veil 
(396  B.C.)  to  the  conquest  of  Tarentam  (272  B.C.),  the  whole 
of  centrad  and  southern  Italy  was  made  to  acknowledge 
the  supremacy  of  Borne.  We  have  now  to  see  in  wlat 
manner  Bome  exercised  her  dominion,  in  order  that  we 
may  understand  what  appears  so  very  wonderful,  that 
the  citizens  of  a  single  town  were  able  to  assume  the 
undisputed  mastery  of  so  large  a  territory,  and  to  exteni 
their  dominion,  based  upon  this  power  in  Italy,  over  t 
wide  range  of  foreign  countries. 

One  difference  between  the  Boman  republic  and  the 
states  of  our  own  age  we  recognise  at  once  in  the  circom- 
stance  that  the  nations  incorporated  with  the  republic 
were  always  looked  upon  as  a  subject  and  inferior  ckee, 
and  that  almost  to  the  very  end  of  the  republic  the  ruling 
citizens  clung  to  their  pririleges  and  to  the  natural  adrao- 
tages  resulting  therefrom.  It  never  occurred  to  the  Bomani 
to  recognise  their  conquered  enemies  as  fellow-citizens,  and 
to  bestow  upon  them  equal  rights,  as  is  demanded  by  the 
moiv  generous  and  humane  spirit  of  modem  puUic  law, 
and  by  the  sense  of  justice  now  almost  equally  dispersed 
throughout  Eun^j^.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Bomansweie 
fur  ff\>m  practising  that  brutality  with  which  the  Spartans 
$oUi:ht  to  keep  their  subjects  in  continual  bondage.  Thej 
adopttnl  a  midvUe  course,  which  enabled  them  to  presme 
tUoir  dominion  and  their  pririlesres,  and  nevertheless  to 
gnuu  to  their  subjects  so  much  liberty  and  security  that 
they  clung  to  the  central  authority  of  the  state,  and  felt  at 
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their  ease  like  members  of  a  living  body.     At  any  rate,     CHAP. 

this  feeling  lasted  until  tlie  time  when  the  old  republican   >_ .J . 

institutions  had  become  obsolete,  and  the  altered  relation 
of  Home  to  the  subject  countries  required  other  forms  of 
government. 

The  organism  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Italy  was  an  Kome  and 
enlarged  copy  of  the  original  Some.     In  the  latter  the 
ruling  body  consisted  of  the  patricians  alone.     The  ple- 
beians were  a  distinct  body  of  citizens,  without  political 
rights,  without  a  share  in  the  government,  but  neverthe- 
less bound  to  serve  in  war  and  to  bear  all  the  burdens  of 
the  state.     In  a  similar  manner  a  difference  continued  to 
exist  between  two  portions  of  the  population  in  the  em- 
pire formed  by  the  victorious  republic.     On  one  side  there 
were  the  old  patricians  and  plebeians  combined  now  into 
one  body  of  citizens  with  equal  rights  ;  and  on  the  other, 
Tarious  classes  of  citizens  without  rights  of  voting  {cives 
tine  suffragio)j  and  the  subjects  called  by  the  Roman  citi- 
lens  either  colonists  or  allies  {socii). 

Only  those  members  of  the  community  enjoyed  the  The 
full  political  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens  who  were  tribes. 
inscribed  in  the  censorial  lists  as  inhabitants  of  the  town 
itself  or  of  the  local  tribes  that  extended  over  the  adjoin- 
ing country.     Unfortunately,   we  have   no  exact  infor- 
mation of  the  extent  and  situation  of  the  thirty-five  tribes. 
Ihe  four  city  tribes  were  the  smallest  as  regards  extent, 
but  the  largest  in  population,  and  the  least  important  in 
dignity  after  the  reform  of  Quintus  Fabius  in  the  year 
S04 ;  *  the  sixteen  oldest  country  tribes  which  had  existed 
lit  the  beginning  of  the  republic  were  of  far  less  extent 
tiian  those  which  were  added  subsequently,  and  we  may 
'Coiyecture  that  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  Rome 
the  tribes  increased  in  size,  a  circumstance  which  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  was  a  compensation  for  the  inequality  which 
'Was  inevitably  occasioned  by  their  geographical  position. 

When  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth  tribes  had  been 
isstablished,  in  the  year  241  B.C.,  the  geographical  limits  of 

>  Vol.  i.  p.  436. 
X  2 
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1K)0K     the  tribes  remained  finally  settled.     From  that  time  totbe 

, : ,  period  of  the  civil  wars  they  were  not  extended  any  fur- 

Compie-      ^jjgj,  Qygj.  Italy.*     All  the  districts  and  towns  beyond  the 

tion  of  the  «...  . 

number  of  boundaries  of  the  citizenship  were  subject  to  Borne  in 
some  form  or  other,  and  differed  in  political  rights  from 
the  genuine  Romans  of  whom  we  have  spoken. 

The  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  were  those  Boman 
citizens  who  belonged  to  a  citizen-colony  {eol^mia  civium 
Romanorum).  These  did  not  lose  their  civic  rights  br 
settling  permanently  at  a  distance  from  Rome  ;  the  name 
of  every  individual  colonist  remained  most  probably  in- 
scribed in  the  tribe  to  which  he  had  originally  belonged, 
and  he  could  exercise  his  full  rights  of  citizenship  when- 
ever he  was  present  in  Rome.  But  in  point  of  fact  thu 
right  lay  dormant,  for  the  colonists  were  obliged  to  per- 
form garrison  duty  in  their  respective  settlements,  in 
return  for  their  exemption  from  ordinary  service  in  the 
legions,'  and  they  were  therefore  not  at  liberty  to  leaie 
the  place  where  they  were  srtationed. 

It  is  a  most  erroneous  though  widely  prevalent  opinicm 
that  the  whole  of  Italy  was  conquered  by  the  force  of 
Roman  arms,  and  joined  to  the  empire  against  its  wiO. 
Roman  valour  and  the  admirable  organization  of  the  le- 
gions, it  is  true,  contributed  to  extend  the  dominion  of 
Rome,  but  they  were  not  nearly  so  effective  as  the  politi- 
cal wisdom  of  the  Roman  senate.  Although  among  the 
Romans,  as  elsewhere,  military  success  was  considered 
worthy  of  the  greatest  admiration,  and  raised  national 
pride  to  the  highest  pitch,  and  although  the  annalisii 
were  consequently  eager  to  attribute  every  increase  of  tie 
Roman  power  to  brilliant  victories,  an  unprejudiced  inTei- 

>  That  is  to  say,  no  new  tribes  were  formed  after  241  b.c.  in  additioi  l> 

the  thirty-five  tJibee  then  completed.    But  district*  lying  beyond  thm  tift« 

.could  still  be  incorporated  with  one  or  more  of  them.    Thus  in  188  »^  **• 

municipia  of  Formise  and  Fundi  were  attributed  to  the  .Smilian  tiibe,  ai' 

Arpinum,  the  native  town  of  Marius  and  Cicero,  to  the  Cornelian  tribe.  ^ 

jUttfiii.  869. 
_^^^tfH^*  The  exemption  of  the  Roman  colonists  from  military  service^  tt  urn 
^      ^1  ttrrice  oo  board  the  fleet,  was  afterwards  withdrawn.    Ur.  xxz^^ 
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ti^tion  of  the  facts  leads  to  the  conclusion  that   the     chap. 

•     •  •  IX 

majority  of  the  Italian  population  by  no  means  surren-   >,   /  ,^ 

dered  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  Rome  as  conquered 
enemies,  but  that  on  the  contrary  in  many  cases  the  free 
resolution  of  the  several  tribes  and  the  feeling  of  com- 
mon interests  formed  the  link  which  joined  them  to 
Some.' 

We  have  often  been  obliged  to  point  out  the  false  re-  Free  allied 
presentations  of  the  annalists — ^for  instance,  with  regard  to 
the  alliance  with  the  Latins  and  Hernicans,  which  formed 
the  basis  of  the  Roman  dominion,  and  the  starting-point 
for  ail  further  success.^  It  would  detain  us  here  too  long 
to  examine  the  history  of  all  the  Roman  wars  in  detail 
and  to  point  out  the  parts  where  more  or  less  concealed 
traces  of  such  misrepresentation  are  to  be  found.  But 
by  way  of  illustration  we  may  remark  that  Tibur  and 
Prseneste,  the  two  most  important  towns  of  Latium  after 
Borne,  were  never  conquered  and  always  preserved  their 
independence  as  free,  allied  towns,^  though  Roman  annal- 
ists try  to  make  it  appear  that  they  were  forced  to 
submission.  The  case  was  similar  with  Naples,  Nola, 
Nuceria,  Heraclea,  Velia,  Locri,  Rhegium,  Tarentum,  the 
greater  part  or  perhaps  all  of  the  Greek  towns ;  with  the 
ttiree  Hernican  towns  Aletrium,  Ferentinum,  or  Veruloe;  * 

'  The  subjects  of  Rome  were  called  by  the  honourable  name  of  allies 

(iDCtt).    But  the  manner  in  which  they  had  become  allies  was  not  always  the 

tame.    It  differed  widely  according  to  circumstances..    Some  had  joined  Rome 

oo  sn  eqnal  footing  by  a  free  alliance  (/ctdiu  aquum),  which  implied  nothing 

like  rabjeetion.    Sach  was  the  old  league  with  the  Latins  and  the  alliances 

irith  seyenl  Italian  tribes  in  the  course  of  the  Samnite  wars.     Others  sought 

the  alliance  of  Rome  as  a  protection  from  pressing  enemies  or  troublesome 

Bmghboan.    This  "was  called*  per  deditioncm  in  Jidem  venire^'  Liv.  viii.  2,13. 

Sach  allies  pled^^ed  themselyes  '  maie^taiem  popuU  Bomani  comiter  coruervare* 

3at  they  were  not  subdued  in  war,  and  their  alliance  might  be  as  useful  to 

Some  as  to  themselyes.    They  became  the  voluntary  clients  and  dependents 

^the  Romans,  but  as  the  obligations  were  not  ratified  by  afotdus  <equum  tliey 

tfded  more  easily  than  the  other  allies  into  the  condition  of  subjects. 

'  VoL  i.  p.  153.  »  Vol.  i.  p.  292. 

*  These  towns  had  taken  the  part  of  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  the 
^*rucan  nation.  The  Romans  offered  them  as  a  reward  the  full  Roman 
^Uenship,  but  they  preferred  keeping  their  old  independence  as  allies  of 
^o«i«.    Lit.  ix.  43,  23.    VoL  I  p.  426. 
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BOOK     with  Capua  and  a  number  of  other  Campanian  towns  up 

> .J —    to  their  defection  in  the  Hannibalic  war ;  with  a  great 

many  tribes  or  portions  of  tribes  in  central  Italy  who  had 
sided  with  Borne  in  the  Samnite  wars ;  with  a  certain 
part  of  the  Umbrians,  Lucanians,  and  Apulians; '  and  lastlj 
with  the  majority  of  the  Etruscan  towns.*  The  Bomans 
managed  in  all  their  wars  to  procure  the  friendship  of  tie 
immediate  neighbours  and  enemies  of  their  opponents, 
and  to  turn  these  to  account  as  allies.  The  price  of  sndi 
an  alliance  was  a  federal  union,'  which  in  course  of  time, 
it  is  true,  changed  into  a  condition  of  dependence,  but 
which  was  originally  based  upon  a  more  or  less  voluntarj 
compact  with  Rome,  and  not  upon  subjugation  by  force  of 
arms.*  When  actual  conquest  took  place,  conOscations 
were  invariably  made  on  a  large  scale,  and  the  land  thus 
taken,  if  it  did  not  remain  a  state  domain,  was  occupied 
by  or  distributed  among  Soman  citizens,  or  more  usuaDj 
employed  for  the  establishment  of  colonies.  Hence, 
wherever  we  find  Roman  colonies,  a  previous  conquest 
can  be  taken  for  granted.  Where  this  is  not  the  case, 
the  opposite  conclusion  is  admissible,  that  not  subjugation, 

*  Concerning  the  allinnce  with  Lucanians,  Apalians,  Maisians,  and  other 
Sabellian  peoples,  see  rol.  i.  pp.  384  f.,  404,  422  f.,  453,  460.  Ck>noenung  T» 
num  see  Liv.  ix.  20,  4  ;  on  Camerinum  and  Igurium  see  Cicero,  I^  B^ 
20,  46.     Liv.  xxviii.  45,  20. 

«  VoL  i.  pp.  467,  461,  477. 

'  The  same  policy  was  followed  in  the  provinces.  In  all  her  win  ii 
Sicily,  Spain,  Africa,  Greece,  &c.,  Rome  had  the  friendship  or  co-operatioD  of 
n:itive  states.  These  were  recognised  as  independent  allies,  and  for  tona 
length  of  time  wore  allowed  to  ei\joy  certain  privileges,  more  or  less  extttk8iv% 
according  to  the  services  they  had  rendered.  Such  were  Messana,  UtiflS 
Gades,  and  Athens. 

*  The  Eoman  policy  always  favoured  the  aristocratic  party  whenever  n 
independent  town  was  convulsed  by  internal  discord.  This  party,  therefon, 
generally  looked  for  protection  to  Home  and  provoked  Roman  interferoDoe, 
bacrificing  rather  the  independence  and  the  interests  of  their  countiy  thin  tlM 
advantages  of  their  party.  This  was  done  in  Arretium  (vol.  i.  p.  457),  Vol- 
sinii  (vol.  i.  p.  479),  Tarentum  (vol.  i.  p.  493),  and  many  other  places.  If  tbi 
democratic  party  resisted,  war  was  the  consequence.  The  Romans  fiimiib«d 
aid  to  their  friends,  and  when  they  had  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  dono* 
cratic  party  and  establishing  the  nobles  in  power  as  their  clients,  they  repn- 
seuted  this  interference  as  a  war  of  conquest. 
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but  a  voluntary  alliance,  brought  about  the  union  with     CHAP. 
Some.  , '  ^. 

In  consequence  of  the  Hannibalic  war  great  changes  Effects  of 
took  place  in   many  parts  of   Italy.     The  communities  nibalic 
which  had  declared  themselves  for  Hannibal  suffered  for  '^a^^- 
their  disloyalty  by  the  loss  of  the  liberties  they  might 
have  enjoyed  before.     Now,  indeed,  a  large  portion  of 
Italy  was  subjected  by  force  of  arms  which  had  previously 
been  on  terms  of  free  alliance  with  Borne.     The  most  dis- 
tinguished victims  of  Soman  vengeance  were  Capua  and 
the  neighbouring  Campanian  towns   which  had  fallen 
off  from  Rome  with  Capua.     A  large  number  of  more    ^ 
obscure  towns  in  Samnium,  Apulia,  and  Calabria,  espe- 
cially the  tribes  of  the  Picentes  on  the  Silarus  and  the 
Bruttians,  underwent  the  same  fate.    Large  tracts  of  land 
were  now  for  the  first  time  confiscated,  and  upon  them 
Boman  veterans  were  settled  or  regular  colonies   esta- 
blished ;  but  extensive  districts  also  remained  public  do- 
mains.    Thus,  indeed,  a  considerable  portion  of  Italy  was 
conquered  by  Bome ;  yet  even  now  it  cannot  have  been 
the  greater  part.     The  majority  of  the  Italian  and  Greek 
allies  had  remained  faithful  to  Bome;  many  had  only 
wavered  in  their  fidelity ;  among  all  of  them  there  had 
been   at  all  times  a  party  favourably  disposed  towards 
Bome,  and  in   many   cases  the  partisans  of  Bome  had 
brought  about  a  revolution,  had  driven  away  or  cut  down 
the   Carthaginian  garrisons,  and  had  handed  over  the 
towns  to  the  Bomans.     In  such  cases  we  can  scarcely 
speak  of  a  Boman  conquest,  although  the  Bomans  be- 
haved like  conquerors  in  cruelly  punishing  whole  commu- 
nities for  the  hostility  of  their  leaders. 

The   federal  form  of  the  Boman  government   which  Roman 
remained  when  it  had  embraced  all  Italy  was  a  full  de-  goveni- 
relopment  of  a  germ  discernible  in  the  oldest  constitution  ™®^^ 
of  the  Boman  families  and  their  combination  into  gentes  and 
tribes.  The  alliance  of  patrician  families,  gentesj  and  tribes, 
formed  a  compact  political  body  which  stood  for  some 
time  in  the  relation  of  an  imperfect  union  with  the  pie- 
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beians.  When  it  had  absorbed  them,  the  new  and  enlarged 
community  formed  a  federation  with  the  Latin  towns.  In 
course  of  time  the  federal  character  of  this  nnion  wu 
changed  into  one  of  Boman  dominion,  which  became  folly 
established  by  the  issue  of  the  great  Latin  war.  By  thii 
war  the  majority  of  the  old  allied  towns  lost  their  inde- 
pendence and  became  Boman  municipalities.  Then  the 
«ame  principle  of  federation  was  repeated  on  a  larger 
scale.  The  Latin  colonies  sent  out  by  Borne  into  con- 
quered districts  took  the  place  of  the  old  Latin  towns  ai 
allies  of  Bome,  and  by  their  side  were  placed  with  equal 
privileges  the  foreign  allies  who  had  assisted  Bome  in 
uniting  Italy  into  one  great  state. 

The  Latin  colonies,  which  were  sent  out  for  the  most 
part  in  the  time  of  the  Samnite  wars,  were  the  most  effi- 
cacious means  for  securing  the  possession  of  the  subject 
countries,  and  for  Bomanising  them.  Their  chief  purpose 
was  military ;  it  was  only  a  secondary  result  that  they 
furnished  a  provision  for  the  poorer  citizens*  Whoef& 
took  part  in  them,  whether  Boman  citizen  or  Latin, 
received  the  rights  of  the  Latins,  which  included  the 
private  rights  of  the  Bomans,  but  excluded  the  right  d 
electing  and  being  elected  to  public  offices  in  Bome.^  It 
was  only  under  special  circumstances  that  a  Latin  colonint 
was  allowed  to  acquire  all  the  Boman  civil  rights — namelj, 
when  he  had  held  some  municipal  office  in  his  colony,  (ff 
when,  on  removing  to  Bome,  he  left  a  family  behind  in 
the  colony.^    All  the  Latin  colonies  enjoyed  local  selt 


*  A  Roman  citixen,  aecoi^linglr,  vho  took  part  in  a  Latin  colonj  kMt  tki 
mo6t  Taloable  of  hb  lights  ^the  i w  nfra^  and  the  nu  ktmcrmm) :  he  foftnd 
vha:  vas  called  a  tstpint  aV.viMariA. 

-  At  one  time  or  other  a  difl«r«nce  of  right  vas  established  betveen  one 
set  of  Latin  colonies  and  another :  for  Cicero  (Pro  Ckvm,  3d,  102)  ipeaks  d 
the  rights  of  *  twelre  coIoa:«s '  vho.  like  the  colonists  of  Ariminum,  cM 
inheri:  firvm  Roman  oiiixeos.  After  nnmeioas  speculations  on  this  mbject(M 
f 5peciallT  Sarignr.  I'erfmuckce  Sc^rifiem,  L  p.  18  C\.  the  opinion  of  Mowwi 
V AVit.  JV»«c«v9nt,  p.  S17  £  ;  ^vM.  GtieJL  i.  p.  424)  is  nov  generallj  aoeepted. 
tLit  the  cv'Ionr  of  Arimiznm  i2$$  nc.X  the  first  colour  l^vond  the  confines  ef 
Icalr  piv^per,  recvired  oion?  TC»:rioted  rights  than  the  older  L«tin  colonies,  sad 
that  the  «^eT«n  colonics  vhich  wexe  snbseqcectlTfonsdad  vue  tnnted  likewisi. 
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govemment.    They  elected  tlieir  annual  magistrates  in     CHAP. 

the  same  manner  as  the  popular  assembly  did  at  Borne,   ^ /  ,. 

and  had  their  own  senates  constituted  and  organized  like 
that  of  Borne.  They  paid  no  tribute,  at  least  not  in  a 
direct  and  formal  manner,*  but  only  furnished  their  con- 
tingents to  the  Boman  army,  and  were  bound  to  provide 
for  the  pay,  though  not  for  the  equipment,  of  these  troops. 
The  towns  which,  without  being  colonies,  were  in  so-called 
alliance  with  Borne,  held  a  similar  position,  without,  how- 
ever, enjoying  the  same  facilities  for  acquiring  the  full 
franchise.  Each  of  them  was  likewise  a  copy  of  Bome  as 
far  as  internal  organization  was  concerned,  having  its  own 
senate  and  local  magistrates  elected  by  the  community. 
Bome  had  taken  care  that  in  all  these  cities  an  aristocratic 
form  of  government  should  be  established,  and  contrived  to 
secure  the  attachment  of  the  communities  by  favouring 
the  local  nobility. 

On    the    whole,   the    condition    of   the  allies,  Latin  Theposi- 
colonists  as  well  as  confederated  Italians,  seems  to  have  itoUan  ^  * 
been  satisfactory,   at  least  in  the  earlier   period.     This  allies. 
is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  arms  were  entrusted  to 
them,  and  that  they  usually  furnished  a  larger  contingent 
to  the  Boman  armies  than  the  Bomans  themselves.     The 
privilege  of  bearing  arms  was  not  accorded  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  provinces,  and  in  comparison  with  the  provincials 
who  had  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  or  ground-rent  to  the 
governing  state,  the  Italians  might  consider  themselves  as 
partners  with  the  Bomans  in  the  sovereignty  exercised 

In  what  respects  the  rights  of  these  '  twelve  colonies '  differed  is  not  certain. 
They  seem  to  have  had  the  commereium  with  Rome,  but  not  the  connuhium, 
and  less  facility  of  acquiring  the  full  Koman  franchise  than  the  older  colonies. 
'  The  exemption  from  direct  taxation  did  not  prevent  exactions  of  various 
kinds  from  Boman  magistrates,  which  at  times  proved  veiy  burdensome. 
finch  were  the  'voluntary'  contributions  of  allied  towns  to  festivals  and 
trinmphs  at  Rome  (above,  p.  155  ;  Liv.  xxxix.  5,  7  ;  xl.  44,  12),  or  even  for 
silitary  expeditions  (voL  ii.  p.  418).  Contributions  of  this  kind  were 
'Tolnntary'  as  much  as  the  *  benevolences '  of  English  history  were  prompted 
hj  benevolence,  and  no  more.  The  travelling  expenses  of  Koman  officials  were 
also  at  the  charge  of  the  localities  which  lay  on  their  way,  and  may  occa« 
•ionally  have  been  equivalent  to  a  regular  tax. 
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BOOK  over  dependents.  The  Italians  enjoyed  the  honourable 
s-^ — ^ — '  name  of  allies  [socii),  and  Eome  abstained  from  inte^ 
fering  in  their  national  customs,  their  language,  their 
privileges,  and  above  all  in  their  religion.  Under  the 
dominion  of  Eome  a  durable  peace  reigned  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  Italy,  such  as  had  not  been 
known  before.  The  people  were  protected  from  the  in- 
vasions of  barbarous  enemies  by  the  combined  militaij 
strength  of  the  republic.  The  participation  in  the  wan 
waged  by  Eome  must  have  been  attractive  and  profitable 
for  the  warlike  youth  of  Italy,  and  many  an  ally  doubtless 
returned  to  his  home  richly  laden  with  booty.  Hence  the 
Italians  naturally  remained  loyal  to  Eome  until  the  irre- 
sistible Hannibal  persuaded  some  of  them  to  disown  thdr 
allegiance.  At  that  time  the  idea  was  conceived  in  Eome 
by  some  far-sighted  politician,  that  it  might  be  possible 
to  unite  the  Latin  allied  towns  more  closely  to  the  mother 
city  by  selecting  two  delegates  from  each  of  them  for 
seats  in  the  Eoman  senate.  This  most  salutary  advice 
was  unfortunately  rejected  by  the  pride  of  the  old  nobiliiy.* 
Nevertheless,  all  the  colonies  remained  faithful,  and  tiie 
failure  of  Hannibal's  attempts  to  shake  their  allegiance  is 
the  strongest  proof  that  the  Eoman  supremacy  was  fiimlj 
rooted  in  the  attachment  and  interests  of  the  allies. 
Isolation  But  there  wa«,  nevertheless,  in  the  relation  between 

^jlj^^®  Eome  and  her  allies  an  inequality,  a  kind  of  injostiee 
which  could  be  overlooked  only  so  long  as,  on  the  one 
hand,  Eome  did  not  abuse  her  position,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  subjects  did  not  fully  become  conscious  of  their 
own  strength.  Eome  was  aware  from  the  very  beginnisg 
that  her  power  depended  upon  the  division  of  the  subject 
towns.  It  was  therefore  in  her  interest  to  sever  the 
links  which  bound  the  Italian  peoples  to  one  another,  and 
to  prevent  the  formation  of  new  ones.  The  old  confedera- 
cies were  everywhere  dissolved.  Every  town  was  separated 
from  the  rest  and  connected  as  an  isolated  unit  with 
Eome.     No  Latin  or  citizen  of  any  town  allied  with  Some 

»  Vol.  ii.  p.  287. 
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was  allowed  to  acquire  landed  property  anywhere  but  in     CHAP. 

his  native  town  *  or  else  in  Boman  territory.     Nor  could  > ,-! — * 

he  contract  a  legal  marriage  with  a  native  of  any  other 
allied  town,  being  confined  in  his  selection  to  his  own 
fellow-citizens  or  to  Bomans.  This  right  of  intermarriage 
and  of  buying  land  being  permitted  between  Eome  and 
every  individual  town  subject  to  Eome,  but  refused  to 
these  towns  with  one  another,  proved  a  restriction 
which  not  only  lowered  the  dignity  of  the  allies,  but 
injured  them  in  their  material  prosperity,  and  led  slowly 
but  surely  to  their  impoverishment,  and  to  a  preponde- 
rating power  of  the  Boman  capitalists.  A  Boman  could 
compete  for  the  purchase  of  land  in  any  district  of  Italy, 
but  by  the  side  of  him  no  Italian  was  admitted  as  pur- 
chaser unless  he  was  a  member  of  the  community  in  which 
the  property  was  situated.'  The  absence  of  complete 
freedom  in  the  right  of  buying  and  selling  land  prevented 
the  free  circulation  of  capital,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
bound  the  Italians  to  the  soil.  If  in  addition  to  this 
unnatural  restriction  we  consider  the  advantage  which 
every  Boman  citizen  had  over  the  allies  in  all  other  com- 
mercial and  legal  transactions,  we  can  understand  that  the 

*  This  important  restriction  was  contained  in  the  rule  that  thej  should 
hare  no  commercivftn  inter  se  (Li 7.  riii.  14),  by  which  each  community  was  to  a 
certain  extent  isolated.  When  Macedonia  was  divided  into  four  districts,  in 
168  B.C.,  the  same  rule  was  adopted.  Jav.  xlv.  29,  10:  Pronunciavit  ^milius 
Paullas  neque  connubium  neque  commercium  agrorum  sedificiorumque  inter  se 
placere  cuiquam  extra  fines  regionis  suae  esse.  In  this  passage  the  addition 
*  agrorum  sedificiorumque '  points  out  distinctly  to  what  restriction  in  buying  and 
•eUing  the  refusal  of  the  'commercium'  chiefly  bad  reference.  The  consequence 
was  that,  as  the  people  of  Macedonia  complained  (Liv.  xl\r.  30,  2) :  Eegionatim 
eommercio  interruptis  ita  videri  lacerata  omnia  tanquam  animali  in  artus  alte- 
mm  alterius  indigentis  distracto. 

'  In  Sicily  the  citizens  of  Centuripse  alone  had  unlimited  commercium  in 
ftU  Sicilian  communities.  The  consequence  was  that  they  had  everywhere 
aeqnired  landed  property :  e.g.  *  agri  iEtnensis  multo  maximam  partem,' 
Cieero^  Ferr,  iii.  45,  108.  Thus  Centuripse  became  the  wealthiest  town  in  all 
Sicily  (Cicero,  Verr.  ir.  23,  50),  whilst  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  land- 
owners decreased  (Cicero,  Fetr.  iii.  51,  120).  The  Boman  citizens  had  all 
over  Italy  the  same  right,  and  the  consequent  advantages,  which  the  people  of 
Centaripae  had  in  Sicily,  and  the  landed  property  passed  by  degrees  into  their 
hkndm. 
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inferiority  in  political  rights  was  one  of  the  causes  which 
exterminated  the  Italian  peasants,  and  covered  the  pen- 
insula with  overgrown  private  estates,  peopled  and  worked 
by  slaves.  We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised  that  by 
the  side  of  Borne  all  the  once  flourishing  towns  of  Italy 
began  to  decay  in  spite  of  universal  peace  ;  that  the 
enterprising  Greek  colonies,^  and  the  industrious  Etruscaa 
towns  declined  more  and  more,  whilst  Borne  grew  rapidly 
to  huge  dimensions.  We  cannot  wonder  that  even  tiie 
Boman  colonies  decreased  in  population  and  wealth,'  and 
that  means  had  to  be  adopted  from  time  to  time  to  send 
back  to  their  homes  the  numbers  of  Latin  colonists  who 
were  drawn  to  Bome  by  the  advantages  and  pleasures  of 
the  capital,  and  by  the  prospect  of  acquiring^  though  hj 
deception  and  fraud,  the  rights  of  citizenship.* 

The  economical  decay  of  Italy  was  hastened  still  moie 
by  the  competition  of  provincial  with  Italian  agriculturei 
Sicilian  and  Sardinian  corn  was  brought  to  Bome  in  large 
quantities,  and  sold  at  such  low  prices  that  the  Italian  pea- 
sants found  no  market  for  their  own  produce.  If  manufac- 
turing industry  had  been  developed  largely  in  Bome  and 
other  Italian  towns  in  propoi*tion  to  the  decrease  of  agricul- 
tural industry  occasioned  in  the  above-mentioned  manner, 
the  Italians  might  perhaps  have  found  other  means  of 
subsistence.  But  industry  and  trade,  which  had  flourished 
in  all  the  Greek  and  Etruscan  towns  in  the  time  of  their 
independence,  seemed  paralysed  from  the  moment  they 
were  incorporated  with  Bome.  They  became  more  and 
more  impoverished  and  depopulated,  and  Bome  did  not 
attract  the   trade   they  lost.     It  seems   that  there  wii 

>  Liv.  xl.  18,  4. 

'  Liv.  xxxii.  2,  6;  xxxvii.  46,  9:  Ex  Gallia  legates  PlacentinorvBi  ^ 
Cremonensium  L.  Aurunculeius  prstor  in  senatum  introdoxit.  lis  qnenntiliM 
inopiam  colonoram,  aliis  belli  casibus,  aliis  morbo  absnmtis,  qnosdam  tc<ii* 
accolarum  Gallorum  reliquisse  colonias,  decreTit  senatiis,  uti  C.  Lstius  coo*^ 
fii  ei  videretur,  sex  millia  familiarum  eonscriberet,  qns  in  eas  coloDias  drvHt 
rentar.  Liv.  xxxix.  23,  3:  Sp.  Postumius  consul  renuntiaTerat  se  deferttf 
colonias  Sipontum  superu,  Buxentum  infero  muri  invenisse.  Lit.  ^ 
17,1. 

*  Liv.  xxxix.  3,  4;  xli.  9.  9;  xlii.  10  2. 
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capital  enougli  in  the  centre  of  the  Roman  empire ;  but  it     CIIAP. 


IX. 


was  more  profitably  employed  in  the  financial  service  of  > 
the  state,  snch  as  great  public  contracts,  in  the  farming 
of  the  revenue,  and  in  money-lending  transactions.  The 
Italians  could  not  participate  in  these  financial  operations, 
which,  as  is  tolerably  certain,  were  a  monopoly  of  the 
Soman  knights.  Boman  citizens  alone  were  allowed  to 
enjoy  the  advantages  which  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
price  of  victory  that  Rome  carried  off  as  the  ruling  power. 
In  this,  as  in  other  respects,  the  Italian  allies,  though  they 
had  contributed  a  fair  share  towards  the  establishment 
of  that  commanding  position  which  opened  to  Roman 
citizens  the  road  to  honours  and  wealth,  were  excluded 
from  participation  in  them. 

But  even  the  right  of  self-government  which  Rome  Suppres- 
had  left  to  the  Italian  communities  proved  an  illusion  in   local  law. 
all  cases  where  the  interests  of  the  ruling  town  seemed  to 
require  it.     A  law  passed  in  Rome,^  nay,  a  simple  sena- 
torial decree,^  or  a  magisterial  order,  could  at  pleasure  be 
applied  to  the  whole  of  Italy.     Roman  law  gradually  took 
the  place  of  local  laws,  though  the  Italians  had  no  part  in 
the  legislation  of  the  Roman  people,  or  any  influence  on 
the  decrees  of  the  Roman  senate  and  magistrates.      The 
criminal  jurisdiction  throughout  Italy,  not  only  in  cases 
of    political   offences    but   also  of    crimes    endangering 
the   safety  of  individuals,   such  as   conspiracy,  murder, 
robbery,  poisoning,  plunder,  and  violence,  was  exercised 
by  the  Roman  senate  through  the  ordinary  magistrates  or 
special  qusestors  appointed,  as  occasion  seemed  to  require.^ 
All  public  works  in  Italy,  such  as  roads,  aqueducts,  and 
temples,  were  carried  out  solely  for  the  benefit  of  Rome ;  * 

*  The  Koman  law  of  debt  was  extended  in  193  B.q.  by  a  plebiscitiim  to  the 
tovns  of  the  Italian  allies.  Liy.  xxxv.  7»  4  :  M.  Sempronius  tribunus  plebis 
tt  auetoritata  patrum  plebem  rogarit  plebesque  scivit,  at  cum  sociis  ac  nomine 
latino  craditae  pecnnise  ins  idem  quod  cum  civibus  Romanis  esset. 

'  Such  as  the  'Sonatas  consultam  de  Bacchanalibus/    Liv.  xxxix.  18. 

*  Polyb.  n.  13,  4.  Liv.  ix.  26,  6  ;  xxviii.  10,  4  ;  xxix.  36,  10;  xxxii.  26, 
10;  xxxix.  18. 

*  Sometimes  in  the  interest  of  colonies  or  municipia  of  Ronuin  citizens. 
^  lir.  xU.  27.    Occasionally  in  that  of  individual  members  of  the  Boman 
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improvements  and  embellishments  were  lavished  upon  thft 
capital  after  victories  gained  in  conjunction  with  the 
allies,  and  necessarily  called  forth  envy  and  displeasure 
among  the  latter,  who  felt  that  they  were  treated  with 
injustice  and  disdain.  Triumphs  and  festive  games  were 
celebrated  only  for  the  entertainment  of  the  capital ;  *  and 
the  more  the  capital  became  the  great  attraction  for  men 
in  search  of  profit  or  amusement,  the  more  were  the  pro- 
vincial towns  depopulated  and  impoverished. 

Not  in  peace  only,  but  also  in  the  time  of  war,  the 
allies  were  gradually  made  to  feel  how  heavily  the  hand 
of  Eome  weighed  upon  them.  Although,  as  may  be  easilj 
supposed,  the  original  treaties  of  alliance  or  the  terms 
granted  to  the  conquered  contained  minute  stipulations 
with  regard  to  the  military  service  imposed  on  the  allies, 
it  is  not  probable  that  these  stipulations  were  regarded  hj 
the  Romans  as  a  restriction  to  their  demands.  According 
to  their  convenience  and  the  exigencies  of  the  moment 
the  Boman  government  called  upon  the  allies  for  troops  in 
numbers  exceeding  more  or  less  the  normal  amount.  The 
rule  was  that  the  allies  should  furnish  and  pay  as  many 
foot  soldiers  and  twice  or  three  times  as  many  horse  as  the 
Romans.  But  as  early  as  296  B.C.,  when  the  Roman  annj 
consisted  of  four  legions — i.e.  sixteen  thousand  eight 
hundred  men — no  less  than  twenty-seven  thousand 
men  were  levied  among  the  allies.^  The  same  capricious 
treatment  of  the  subject  states  is  apparent  throughout' 

uobilitj :  as  at  Terracina,  where  the  censor  JGmilius  Lepidus  caused  a  dike  to 
be  constructed,  by  which  his  own  estates  in  the  neighbourhood  were  benefited 
Lir.  xl.  61,  2. 

*  It  was  a  rare  exception  when  a  few  trophies  gained  in  war  were  distii- 
buted  as  ornaments  for  Italian  towns  outside  Home.  Liv.  x.  46,  8 :  Spoliona 
tanta  multitudo  fuit,  ut  non  templum  tantum  forumque  iis  omaretur,  sedsoeni 
etiam  colonisque  finitumis  ad  templorum  locorumque  publicorum  oraatui 
diriderentur. 

2  Liv.  X.  18,  3,  4. 

*  A  comparison  of  the  strength  of  the  Roman  armies  from  193  to  188  i-C^ 
according  to  Livy  (xxxv.  20,  4;  xxxf.  20,  11  ;  xxxt.  41,  7;  xxxvii.  50; 
xxxviii.  30,  3),  shows  that,  at^suming  the  Ifgion  at  that  time  to  consist  of  5.2(H) 
men  on  foot  and  300  horse,  there  were  raised  115.600  Romans  against  neirij 
200,000  allies,  without  counting  the  socii  navales.      It   deserves  particultf 
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Moreover,  in  the  field  the  allies  were  sometimes  sub-  CHAP, 
jected,  at  the  hands  of  commanders,  to  ill-usage  or  in- 
justice, which  at  times  led  to  mutinies.  A  case  in  point 
occurs  as  early  as  260  B.C.  in  the  first  Punic  war.*  At 
the  close  of  the  Hannibalic  war  the  Roman  troops  were 
allowed  to  return  to  their  homes,  but  those  of  the  allies 
were  obliged  to  continue  their  military  service.  The  same 
thing  happened  in  the  year  199  B.C.  in  Gaul.*  The 
Boman  citizens  were  further  protected  by  the  Valerian 
and  Porcian  laws  from  arbitrary  and  degrading  punish- 
ments, and  even  in  the  field  a  distinction  was  made  in 
the  blows  which  they  and  the  soldiers  of  the  allied 
contingents  had  to  suffer  from  the  centurions.*  In  the 
distribution  of  land  and  booty  the  allies  were  almost 
always  unfairly  treated,^  and  were  at  the  same  time 
employed  for  the  lowest  and  most  disagreeable  work,  es- 
pecially for  service  on  board  the  fleet.^ 

notice  that  on  one  occasion  6,200  allies  and  only  1,050  Romans,  on  another  no 
Bomans  at  all  but  only  allies,  vere  sent  to  seire  in  Spain,  where  the  service 
was  especially  irksome,  dangerous,  and  in  consequence  unpopular.  Again,  in 
181  B.C.  the  army  sent  to  the  unwholesome  island  of  Corsica,  where  no  booty 
ma  to  be  expected,  but  plenty  of  danger  and  hardship,  consisted  of  8,300 
Italian  allies  without  any  contingent  of  Roman  citizens.  Some  of  the  quoted 
numbers  may  be  doubtful,  as  the  manuscripts  are  often  untrustworthy  in  this 
ptrticular  (see  Weissenbom,  note  to  Liv.  xl.  36,  6),  but  the  result  we  have 
•rrired  at  is  not  likely  to  be  very  materially  affected  by  any  inaccuracy  in  detail. 

>  Polyb.  i.  24. 

«  Idv.  xxxii.  1,  5. 

•  The  Roman  soldiers  could  bo  beaten  only  with  vine  branches  (vUcs),  the 
allies  with  cudgels  (/ustes).  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  wherein  the 
distinction  lay.    On  the  third  Lex  Forcia  see  Lange,  Rvm,  Alterth.  ii.  pp.  198, 

234.  521. 

*  Liv.  xii.  13,  7 :  Sociis  dimidio  minus  quam  civibus  datum.  "When,  in 
173  B.C.,  lands  were  distributed  in  Liguria,  each  Roman  received  ton  jugera, 
e«ch  Latin  only  three.  Liv.  xlii.  4,  4.  It  was  an  exception  when  the  allies 
r«*,*eived  equal  shares  with  Roman  citizens  ;  for  instance,  in  178  B.C.,  according 
to  Lir.  xli.  7,  3 :  Militibus  denarios  quinos  vicenos,  duplex  ccnturioni,  triplex 
eqoiti  ambo  [Ti.  Gracchus  et  L.  Postumius]  diviserunt,  sociis  tantundem  quan- 
tum Romanis.  Again  in  167  bc,  Liv.  xlv.  43,  7:  De  praeda  militibus  in 
•ingulos  quadragenos  quinos  denarios,  duplex  centurioui,  triplex  equiti,  sociis 
^ominis  Latini  quantum  civibus,  et  sociis  navalibus  dedit  quantum  militibus. 

*  Hence  the  name  wcii  navales  for  sailors  and  marines.  The  surprising 
nQmber  of  Roman  deserters  in  the  wars  with  CarthMge  can  only  be  explained 
^  asauraing  that  they  consisted  of  such  men  to  whom  the  service  was  hateful, 
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s^   /  _.   Romans  felt  more  and  more  secure  and  independent  of  the 
J°^rM^*"^   allies,  they  showed  them  less  consideration  and  tendemefls, 
sivenew  of   and  made  them  feel  that  they  had  gradually  sank  from  their 
mie!*°        former  position  of  friends  to  be  no  more  than  subjects. 
The  differences  in  the  amount  of  rights  or  privileges  en- 
joyed by  the  various  towns  disappeared  by  degrees  as  in  tha 
minds  of  the  Eomans  the  recollection  of  the  services  by 
which   privileges   and   immunities    had   been    purchased 
became  fainter.     Thus  all  the  allies  were  g^raduaUy  re- 
duced to  the  same  level  of  dependence,  although  at  fiwt 
there  had  been  various  degrees  of  rights  and   libertiei 
among  them.     The  authority  which  the  Koman  govem(»i 
exercised  over  the  foreign  provinces  accustomed  them  also 
in  Italy  to  treat  the  allies  contemptuously  and  brutallj. 
Then  began  their  habit  of  asking  the  allied  communities 
for  aid   when  they  wished  to  exhibit  public   games  at 
Home,  and  the  practice  of  exacting  extraordinary  supplies 
of  materials  for  war  J     It  must  have  been  difficult  for  tbe 
subject  towns  to  refuse  such  demands,  as  a  Soman  m^;is- 
trate  had  in  war  as  well  as  in  peace  abundant  opportoni^ 
of  showing  his  favour  and  his  displeasure  to  a  dependent 
community.     They  had  even  to  suffer  from  the  exactions 
and  rapacity  of  Roman  citizens  who  were  not  in  official 
position.^     Not  being  Roman   citizens   themselves,  thej 
could  neither  claim  the  protection  of  the  laws  nor  call  fo 
the  intercession  of  the  tribunes,  and  were  limited  to  the 
precarious  help  afforded  them  by  Roman  nobles  who  acted 
the  pirt  of  their  patrons.     We  see  from  a  story  related 
by  Livy  to  what  length  of  insolence  a  Roman  might  go 
in  the  treatment  of  the  allies.'    In  the  year  173  b.c.  titt 

and  who  wci^  tre^At«d  haixllr  better  than  slaves.  The  condition  of  the  xonff 
on  Ih^tvI  the  anoier.t  gallers  mnst  hare  been  almost  at  bad  as  that  of  gaUtJ* 
al.iT<«.  Thus  ve  find  an  easy  explanatton  of  the  mntinv  which  thrMtesed  to 
.  l\ryNak  out  in  2Ad  b.c.  anh>ng  Ounpanian  allies  destined  for  serrice  in  tlie  flMt 
/(^nar.  viii.  11.  Oomp.  lir.  xxir.  2o.  10 :  Transfogs,  qnomm  maxima  piatf 
navalibu»  50cii>  Konuinoram  exat. 

•  Alwo,  pp.  1»V,V  ISA,  n.  1. 

•  A\Vording  to  Cic*i\\  AJ  Qtiimt./ratr.  i.  1,  11,  eren  Roman  dtizeni  kii 
^  <^Mn|^lain  *  ik«  tarn  de  portxmo  qnam  de  nonnallu  ininriis  portitonun.' 

•  Ur.  ilii.  l»  7* 
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'Consul  L,  Fostumius  Albinus  was  ordered  to  go  to  Cam-     CHAP, 
pania  for  the  purpose  of  more  accurately  determining  the     .         - 
boundaries  of  the  state  land  in  that  part  of  Italy,  and 
thus   protecting   it  from  the  encroachments   of  private 
landowners  in  the  neighbourhood.      His  road  took  him 
through  the  free  allied  town  of  Prseneste.     He  owed  the 
Praenestines  a  grudge,  because  they  had  taken  no  notice 
of  him  when  on  a  former  occasion  he  had  passed  through 
their  town  in  a  private  capacity.      Being  now   in  the 
possession  of  official  power  and  dignity,  he  resolved  to 
teach  the  subjects  how  they  ought  to  behave  towards  a 
Soman  nobleman.     Before  he  started  from  Home  he  sent 
a  message  to  Prseneste  and  ordered  the  magistrates  to 
come  out  to  meet  him,  to  prepare  quarters  for  him  and  his 
suite,  and  to  provide  horses  for  the  continuation  of   his 
journey.     Hitherto  this  had  not  been  customary.     Magis- 
trates travelling  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  were  usually 
lodged  by  their  friends  and  could   claim   only  a   single 
horse  each.     But  the  Praenestines  considered  it  advisable 
promptly  to  obey  the  behests  of  Postumius,  and  thus  a 
precedent  was  created  which  was  but  the  beginning  of 
ever-increasing  demands  on  the'  part  of  the  Boman  magis- 
trates. 

But  the    arrogance    of    Postumius  was    after   all   a  Roman 
moderate  enforcement  of  official  power  in  an  independent  <^^*^®8 
community  compared  with  what  other  Romans  dared  to  allies. 
do.*     A  young  Roman  who  had  not  even  risen  yet  to  the 
dignity  of  a  magistrate,  but  was  travelling  merely  as  a 
legate  {pro  legato),  met  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venusia  a 
peasant  from  that  Latin  colony  who,  on  seeing  the  litter 
{leetica)  in  which  the  young  nobleman  was  lying,  asked 
Jokingly  whether  a  dead  man  was  being  carried  along. 
On  hearing  this  the  Roman  at  once  stopped  and  caused 
the  peasant  to  be  whipped  with  the  straps  of  the  litter 
^mtil  he  was  dead.     This  brutal  murder,  as  it  appears, 
^as  left  unpunished.     The  deed  may  have  appeared  to  a 
true  Roman  justifiable  or  even  necessary  for  upholding 

'  GuUius,  X.  3,  5. 
VOIi.   IV.  o 
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.  perhaps  still  more  characteristic.^  A  Boman  consul  travel- 
ling in  the  company  of  his  wife  had  reached  the  town 
of  Teanum  Sidicinum,  where  he  remained  for  a  while.  The 
lady  had  a  wish  to  bathe  in  the  public  bath  of  that  place 
used  by  men.  The  quaestor  of  the  town  was  ordered  bj- 
M.  Marius,  the  supreme  magistrate,  to  tnm  out  the 
bathers  at  once  and  place  the  bath  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Boman  lady.  But  this  order  was  not  executed  quickly 
enough  to  please  her;  nor  did  she  consider  the  bath 
suitably  prepared.  As  a  punishment  for  this  negligence, 
Marius,  on  the  command  of  the  consul,  was  stripped  in 
the  market-place  of  the  town,  tied  to  a  post,  and  flowed 
with  rods.  A  similar  offence  seems  to  have  given  umbrage 
to  a  Boman  prsetor  at  Ferentinum.  Two  magistrates  of 
this  place  were  called  upon  by  the  prsetor  to  justify  them- 
selves for  their  negligence  ;  ^  one  of  them,  for  fear  of  being 
treated  like  Marius  of  Teanum,  threw  himself  from  the 
wall,  the  other  was  seized  and  flogged.  No  wonder  that 
after  such  proceedings  the  authorities  in  the  Italian 
towns  decreed  that  during  the  presence  of  a  Boman 
magistrate  nobody  should  make  use  of  the  public  baths. 
It  is  astonishing  that  Boman  officials  who  indulged  in 
such  fancies  ever  succeeded  in  departing  alive  from  a  town 
inhabited  by  free  men.  We  should  think  that  death 
must  have  appeared  preferable  to  a  life  exposed  to  such 
outrages. 
Discontent  The  occurrences  just  related  took  place  in  the  seocHid 
allies.  half  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  and  wer^  probably  ex* 
traordinary  instances  of  tyrannical  excesses ;  for  they  are^ 
referred  to  in  a  speech  of  C.  Gracchus  in  which  he  urg» 
a  reform  in  the  legal  standing  of  the  allies.  But  even 
allowing  this,  we  have  reason  to  think  that  such  deed* 
would  not  have  been  possible  and  would  not  have  been 
attempted,  if  the  general  conduct  of  Boman  officials  ifi 
their  treatment  of  the  allies  had  not  been  in  a  high 
degree  overbearing,  brutal,  and  regardless  of  the  common 

>  GelliuB,  X.  3,  3.  «  Gellius,  ih. 
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rales  of  justice  and  humanity.  If  we  contemplate  on  CHAP, 
the  one  hand  the  dominant  position  of  Bome,  and  the  ^ 
advantages  derived  by  the  allies  from  a  union  with  her, 
and  on  the  other  hand  the  numerous  insults,  exactions, 
and  disadvantages  to  which  they  were  exposed,  we  may 
be  at  a  loss  whether  to  admire  more  the  strength  and 
durability  of  the  government  thus  established  or  the 
coai*age  with  which  some  of  the  oppressed  peoples  ventured 
at  last  to  draw  the  sword  in  the  hope  of  reconquering  their  ^«n 
former  liberty.  The  Hannibalic  war  was  the  severest 
test  of  Rome's  qualification  to  rule  over  Italy.  She 
stood  it,  not,  it  is  true,  without  great  risks  and  sacrifices, 
but  yet  with  firmness,  dignity,  and  success.  The  greater 
part  of  the  subjects  remained  loyal,  or  at  least  obedient. 
But  from  time  to  time*,  before  as  well  as  after  that  great 
war,  disturbances  broke  out  which  prove  that  the  subjects 
did  not  invariably  feel  happy  under  Roman  rule.  A 
striking  instance  is  the  revolt  of  the  insignificant  town  of 
Ealerii  in  the  year  241  B.C.,  the  last  year  of  the  first  Punic 
war.^  What  the  occasion  was,  is  not  reported,  but  of  the 
consequences  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Falerii  was  reduced 
in  a  few  days,  and  was  probably  deprived  of  the  liberties 
which  till  then  it  had  enjoyed  as  an  allied  town.  It  lost  a 
part  or  perhaps  the  whole  of  its  territory,  and  became  an 
open  village  deprived  of  the  rights  of  a  town.  Thus  one 
more  was  added  to  the  number  of  those  places  of  which  the 
fiomans  could  say  that  they  had  conquered  them  with  the 
iword,  and  the  conquest  of  Falerii  among  others  furnished 
for  a  Soman  £a.mily  the  pretext  for  triumphal  honours. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  condition  of  the  Italian  Causes 
^objects  foreshadows  the  events  which  were  in  store  for  ^  ISociS 
the  i)eriod  to  come.     It  is  evident  that  the  inequality  of  ^'*'« 
the  Italian  peoples  in  civil  rights  could  not  last  much 
longer.     As  long  as  a  consciousness  of  inferiority  to  Bome 
te  tiie  leading  power  in  Italy  prevented  among  the  Italians 
the  growth  of  rivalry  and  the  impatience  of  unfair  treat- 

1  Lit.  epit  30.    Polyb.  i.  65.    Zonaras,  yiii.  18.    Oros.  iv.  11.   See  vol  ii. 
p.  123. 
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ment;  as  long  as  tlie  republic  aclxieved  in  rapid  succession 
beyond  tbe  sea  the  great  conquests  in  the  advantages  of 
which  the  allies  could  share,  and  by  the  grandeur  and 
glory  of  which  they  also  were  inspired  and  raised  like  the 
Bomans  themselves  to  an  eminence  above  rival  nations; 
as  long  as  the  Bomans  used  their  privileges  on  the  whole 
with  some  degree   of  moderation,   and  did  not  seek  to 
reduce  to  a  still  lower  level  the  condition  of  their  sub- 
jects ;   so  long  the  confederacy  remained  a  firm  support 
of  the  Boman  power.     But  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
greatness  of  the  dominant  town,  Italy  was  threatened  with 
economical  ruin,  when  the  Italians  began  to  play  a  part  in 
the  internal  policy  of  the  republic,  and  the  demagogues  to 
court  their  favour,  then  the  old  organization  of  the  state 
could  be  maintained  no  longer,  and  the  inequality  betweoi 
Bomans  and  Italians  was  doomed  to  disappear  in  the  tor- 
rents of  blood  with  which  the  social  war  inundated  Italy. . 
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The  extension  of  the  Eoman  dominion  over  the  whole  of     C^P. 
Italy  was  but  the  natural  development  of  the  fferms  con-  ^ — ^ — ' 
tained  in  the  spirit  of  the  Eoman  people,  and  in  the  form  Eoman 
of  the  oldest  constitution.     The  confederacy  for  peace  and  provincial 

govern- 

war  among  the  oldest  gentes  and  tribes,  as  we  have  seen,  ment, 
embraced  by  degrees  the  whole  of  Latium  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries,  and  spread  with  various  modifications 
and  gradations  over  the  cognate  races  of  the  Sabellians  as 
well  as  the  Greeks  and  Etruscans  who  were  of  a  different 
stock.      But    when    this   development  had  reached   the 
boundaries  of  the  peninsula  it  came  to  a  standstill.     The 
Eoman  dominion  extended  to  islands  and  countries  beyond 
the  sea,  but  the  conquered  nations  were  no  longer  admitted 
into  the  union  of  arms  with  the  peoples  of  Italy.     They 
became  tributary  subjects.     Herein  lies  the  fundamental 
difPerence     between    Italy    and    the    provinces.      Eome 
could  not   entrust   arms  to   the   provinces.     She  had  to 
"keep  them  in  subjection  by  Italian  troops,  and  it  was  im- 
portant to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  expense  of  this 
military  dominion.    Hence  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces 
were  never  regularly  admitted  to  military  service ;  it  was 
only  in  exceptional  cases  that  Eome  levied  irregular  troops 
^^  those  parts,^  or  employed  mercenaries  from  the  pro- 
^^ces  to  serve  in  connexion  with  the  legions.  The  provin- 

Thns  in  the  year  102  B.C.,  when  an  invasion  of  Sicily  by  Antiochus  was 

*ppreliended,  the  senate  decreed,  according  to  Liry,  xzxv.  23,  7  :  Ut  praetor  L^ 

aierio  collegse  scriberet,  periculum  esse,  ne  classis  regis  Antiochi  ex  .£toUa 

^iciliam  traiiceret;  itaqne  placere  senatui,  ad  eum  exercitum  qnem  haberet, 

'^^tuariomm  militam  ad  duodecim  millia  et  quadringentos  equitcs  scriberet. 

j  *   '    £uin  dilectum  pnetor  non  ex  Sicilia  ipsa  tantum  sed  ex  circumiacentibus 

^•^18  haboit.     Compare  also  Li  v.  xxxTii.  2,  8. 
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. ^ — .  paying  tribute.     The  provinces  were  regarded  as  estates 

belonging  to  the  Eoman  people,*  and  the  chief  object  in 
their  administration  was  the  financial  advantage  to  be 
obtained  from  them.   They  were  to  Eome  what  the  Indian 
possessions  were  to  England  as  long  as  they  continued  to 
be  governed  by  the  East  India  Company,  and  as  long  as 
the  dividends  of  the  holders  of  India  bonds  were  the  first 
consideration.     Eaising  taxes   was   the   most   important 
business  of  the  government ;  the  security  and  prosperity 
of  the  provinces  were  but  of  secondary  moment,  and  were 
only  attended  to  because  otherwise  the  productiveness  of 
these  countries  would  have  been  jeopardised. 
Degrees  of         It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  Romans  were  far 
Bublection.  ^^^  practising  a  systematic  oppression  of  the  provincials. 
When    the    opposition   encountered  by   the   fiomans  in 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Spain,  in  Africa  and  Mace- 
donia, was  once  put   down,  these  various  countries  were 
not  treated  with  greater  severity  than  appeared  necessary 
to  keep  them  in  complete   subjection.     Confiscations  d 
land  were  resoi+ed  to,  just  as  in  Italy,  only  when  hostile 
towns  had  been  conquered  by  force  of  arms  after  a  stent 
resistance.     The  territory  belonging  to  such  towns  became 
public   property    {ager  publicus).      All  those  communities 
accordingly  which  had  either  sided  with  the  Bomans  fi:om 
the  first  or  had  joined  them  during  the  course  of  the  war 
of  conquest,  or  which  had  surrendered  on  certain  con- 
ditions before    their  situation  became  desperate,*   were 
placed  in  more  or  less  favourable  circumstances.     For  in 
the  provinces  as  in  Italy '  it  was  not  every  town  that  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Eome  by  actual  conquest.     For  ibis 
reason  we  can  distinguish  various  degrees  of  subjection. 
There  were,  first,   allied  towns   {civitates  foederatce),  like 
Messana,  Massilia,  Gades,  Athens,  and  others,  which  en- 

*  They  are  csMed  pradia  popnli  Romani  by  Cicero,  In  Verr,  ii.  2,  3,  7. 
^  These  are  the  towns  which  Appian  characterises  (Bed,  Civ.  i.  102)  w 

^  AboTe,  p.  180. 
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joyed  almost  complete  independence  like  the  allied  Italian     CHAP, 
towns;  secondly,  towns  free  fh)m  tribute  (imnmnesj^Mke  '  ^ 

Utica,  Chios,  Smyrna,  Ephesns,  Troas,  and  others ;  thirdly, 
tributary  towntf.'  All  of  these  retained  their  municipal 
self-government,  their  original  laws,  their  senates,  their 
magistrates,  and  their  popular  assemblies.  For  Eome  could 
not  have  taken  upon  herself  the  burden  of  administration 
in  all  these  numerous  communities  even  if  she  had  been 
inclined  to  establish  a  complete  centralisation  of  govern- 
ment. In  one  respect  alone  the  Eomans  invariably  inter- 
fered. They  took  care  to  establish  in  every  town  an 
aristocratic  form  of  government.  In  other  respects  their 
indulgence  went  so  far  as  to  leave  their  old  constitution 
to  towns  which  had  not  deserved  immunities  by  services 
rendered,  but  had  resisted  to  the  last.  In  fact,  if  they  did 
not  decide  on  utterly  destroying  such  a  town  (like 
Carthage),  or  degrading  it  into  a  village  (like  Capua),  they 
iad  no  alternative  but  to  allow  it  the  means  of  governing 
itself.  One  change  only  was  deemed  necessary  for  the 
interests  of  the  ruling  state.  In  order  to  avoid  revolts 
against  the  dominion  of  Rome,  every  town  was  politically 
isolated,  and  even  in  its  economical  relations  severed  fi'om 
the  other  subject  towns.  We  have  seen  that  the  fiill  freedom 
of  commercial  exchange  (commerciwm)  was  not  granted  to  the 
yarions  allies,  and  thus  in  the  provinces  as  well  as  in  Italy 
the  right  of  buying  and  selling  land  was  laid  under  restric- 
tions which  in  course  of  time  had  the  effect  of  making  Eo- 
man  citizens  the  principal  landowners  to  the  exclusion  oi 
the  provincials.  In  Sicily  only  privileged  communities  like 
Centuripse  and  Panormus  had  the  right  of  purchasing  land 
everywhere,  and  the  citizens  of  the  first- named  town  were 
consequently  landed  proprietors  ^  in  all  partB  as  well  as 

'  Even  this  lo\rest  class  of  towns  was  sometimes  dignified  with  the  name 
of  free/  a  term  often  used  in  a  wide  and  yngue  sense  to  denote  communities 
enjoying  ever  so  small  a  degree  of  local  self-goyemment.  The  Romans  having 
no  centra]  administration  for  the  provinces  conld  not  busy  themselves  with 
the  minutis  of  local  af&irs,  and  left  the  management  of  all  the  detail  in  the 
hands  of  each  community,  only  reserving  for  themselves  a  general  supervision 
sad  the  right  of  exacting  all  the  sennces  which  the  interest  of  the  state  required. 

«  Above,  p.  187,  n.  2.    Cicero,  In  Verr.  iii.  45,  108  ;  iv.  23,  60. 
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Boman  citizens.  Small  properties  disappeared  more  and 
more,  and  gave  place  to  large  estates  worked  by  slaves. 
The  result  of  this  change  was  seen  in  the  year  134  b.c.> 
and  again  in  102  B.C.,  when  most  horrible  servile  insurrec- 
tions broke  out  which  assumed  the  proportions  of  regular 
wars,  and  laid  waste  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  parts 
of  the  Boman  dominions. 

To  what  extent  the  trade  of  the   provinces  was  re- 
stricted in  the  interest  of  Rome,  we  do  not  know.    But 
that  it  was  not  quite  free  is  evident  from  an  incidental 
remark  of  Polybius,  who  reports  that  the  exportation  of 
corn  from  Sicily  to  Rhodes  was  allowed  on  one  occasion  by 
a  senatorial  decree  as  a  special  act  of  favour.*     Hence  we 
may  infer  that  other  exports  as  well  as  that  of  com  were 
regulated  and  restricted  in  a  manner  conformable  with  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  Roman  government.     In  spite  of 
such  obstacles  to  trade  and  industry,  which  could  produce 
injurious  eflFects  only  in  long  periods  of  time,  the  provinces 
might  have  felt  happy  under  Roman  rule,  had  not  the 
indulgence  with    which  Rome  treated  them   been  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  nature  of  the  administration 
to    which  they  were   subjected.      As  the  republic  was 
governed  by  annual  magistrates,  elected  by  the  people,  it 
was  impossible  to  carry  on  the  administration  of  the  pro- 
vinces differently  from  that  of  Rome.     Annual  governors 
were    employed,    men    who    entered    the     provinces   as 
strangers  and  left  them  as  strangers,  who  took  no  lasting 
interest  in  the  prosperity  of  the  provincials,  who,  even  if 
they  were  honest  and  conscientious,  could  not  have  the 
knowledge  and  experience  requisite  to  discharge  effectively 
the  important  trusts  confided  to  them.     Yet  this  incapacity 
was    the    smallest    obstacle  to   a    good  administration. 
Another  evil  very  soon  sprang  up  which  became  fatal  to 
the  unhappy  provinces,  and  counteracted  all  the  advantages 
which  the  Roman  dominion  might  have  brought  with  it. 

The  Roman  nobles,  acting  on  the  universally  acknow- 
ledged principle  that  the  provinces  were  to  be  made  to 

*  Polyb.  xxviii.  2,  5. 
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yield  a  profit  to  the  ruling  people,  and  that  they  were  the     CHAP, 
public  domains  or  farms  of  the  Eomans,^  employed  their  >^  ^' 


position  as  governors  to  satisfy  both  their  ambition  and  ^o™*°.  , 

,  ,    ,  "^  provincial 

their  cupidity.  There  was  in  every  Eoman  a  latent  govornorg. 
capacity  to  act  as  a  tyrant,  and  this  was  a  germ  which 
expanded  and  grew  with  frightful  luxuriance  on  the 
favourable  soil  of  the  provinces.  Far  from  Eome,  released 
from  all  the  restrictions  which  the  intercession  of  colleagues 
or  tribunes  exercised  within  the  city  for  protection  from 
violence,  removed  from  the  sphere  and  the  influence  of 
public  opinion,  furnished  with  absolute  military  power  over 
defenceless  subjects,  the  governors  were  indeed  exposed  to 
temptations  which  better  men  in  a  similar  position  would 
hardly  have  resisted.  It  was  their  duty  to  defend  the  pro- 
vinces against  hostile  attacks,  to  preserve  internal  peace, 
and  above  all  to  enforce  the  payment'  of  the  tribute. 
If  they  fulfilled  these  duties,  the  Eoman  citizens  and  the 
Eoman  government  were  content,  without  troubling  them- 
selves about  the  manner  in  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
provinces  were  treated.  Thus  the  governors  had  a  wide 
scope  for  the  exercise  of  their  power,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  the  lamentations  of  the  oppressed  and  plundered  sub- 
jects were  heard  in  Eome.  We  have  seen  how  the  hard- 
hearted Marcellus  treated  the  Syracusans.'  His  cinielty 
and  rapacity  might  be  excused  by  the  long  and  desperate 
resistance  which  the  ill-used  town  had  made.  But  soon 
after  this  time^jaius  Lucrffietius  robbed  not  the  enemies  but 
the  allies  of  Eome,  171  b.c.,^  and  about  the  same  time  such 
bitter  complaints  came  from  Spain,*  that  a  judicial  investi- 
gation into  the  conduct  of  the  Eoman  officer  was  con- 
sidered necessary.  But  this  investigation  proved  utterly 
ineffectual.  It  was  a  mockery  of  law,  the  first  of  a  long 
series  of  similar  failures  of  justice  in  the  futile  attempt  to 
protect  the  provinces  from  the  exactions  and  cruelty  of 
their  governors.  For  the  Eoman  republic,  in  spite  of  many 
endeavours,   never    succeeded    in    establishing    such    an 

'  Above,  p.  198.  n.  1.  *  Vol.  ii.  p.  371.    Liv.  xxvi.  29. 

«  Vol.  iii.  p.  220.    Liv.  xliii.  4.  *  Vol.  iii.  p.  378.    Liv.  xliii.  2. 
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organization  in  the  administration  of  justice  that  inflnential 
oflTenders  could  be  prosecuted  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
Matters  were  not  mended  by  the  establishment  of  a  stand- 
ing law  court  (the  quwstiones  perpetucB  repetundarum)^  in 
the  year  149  B.C.,*  which  appeared  at  least  to  indicate  the 
good  intention  of  the  people.  The  judges  of  this  conrt 
being  taken  from  the  senate  belonged  to  the  same  class  as 
those  whom  they  were  called  upon  to  bring  to  justice. 
Common  interests  and  common  views  of  morality  and  law 
united  the  judges  and  the  accused,  and  combined  to 
frustrate  the  expectations  of  redress  which  the  outraged 
provincials  from  time  to  time  ventured  to  entertain. 

Small  consolation  could  be  derived  by  the  suffering 
provinces  from  the  reflection  that  the  men  who  oppressed 
them  threatened  the  liberty  of  Eome  at  the  same  time. 
It  was  but  natural  that  men  who  had  enjoyed  the 
luxury  of  unlimited  rule  in  the  provinces  should  forget 
the  duty  of  obedience  at  home.  The  regular  alternation 
of  obeying  and  commanding,  which  was  and  is  the  primary 
and  fundamental  law  of  republican  institutions,  was  dis- 
turbed. Even  the  elder  SciJ)io  had  enjoyed  a  foretaste  of 
monarchical  honours  and  power.^  No  wonder  that  after 
several  years  of  government  in  the  provinces  he  began  to 
play  the  master  in  Rome,  and  that  when  called  upon  to 
account  for  the  disposal  of  public  funds  he  had  the 
audacity  to  tear  up  the  accounts  and  to  cast  the  fragments 
at  the  feet  of  his  accusers.  How  gratifying,  in  contrast 
with  the  despotic  arrogance  of  these  model  heroes  of  the 
model  republic  of  antiquity,  is  the  modesty  with  which  in 
our  time  a  Governor-General  of  India,  whose  power  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  any  Soman  proconsul  ever  was, 
retires,  after  years  of  kingly  rule  and  state,  to  the  narrow 
circle  of  civil  life,  with  no  other  reward  than  the  con- 
sciousness of  fulfilled  duties !  In  monarchical  England 
an  Indian  Viceroy  is  not  more  dangerous  to  public  liberty 
during  or  after  his  time  of  office  than  a  village  school- 
master.    But  in  republican  Rome  it  was  early  felt  that 

'  Above,  p.  132.  -  Vol.  ii.  p.  397. 
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the  old  equality  of  citizens  could  not  subsist  before  pro-     CHAP, 
praetors  and  proconsuls,  -- — , — ^ 

Under  the  influence  of  this  feeling  the  senate  and  Character 
people  were  determined  to  adhere  to  the  annual  change  governore. 
of  governors  instead  of  prolonging  their  time  of  oflBce  by 
means  of  prorogation,  by  which  alone  an  official  might 
have  become  acquainted  with  and  interested  in  his 
province.  As  at  the  same  time  the  old  practice  was 
continued  of  giving  no  salary  to  the  governors,^  a  regular 
system  of  extortion  spi'ang  up,  which  became  the  more 
injurious  the  faster  the  office  of  governor  passed  from  one 
hand  into  another.  Each  in  succession  hastened  to  make 
the  best  use  of  the  time  at  his  disposal,  and  under 
numerous  pretexts,  in  the  shape  of  presents,  contracts,  or 
purchases,  to  find  ample  compensation  for  the  expenses 
which  his  election  had  occasioned,  and  to  procure  the 
means  necessary  in  the  struggle  for  further  honours. 
Nor  was  it  matter  of  surprise  that  Eoman  citizens  repaid 
themselves  for  the  troublesome  duty  they  had  undertaken 
in  the  service  of  the  state.  Even  the  provincials,  those, 
for  instance,  who  had  formerly  lived  under  the  dominion 
of  Syracuse  or  Carthage,  considered  it  quite  natural  that 
the  government  officials  should  be  propitiated  by  presents 
and  humble  submission.  With  their  former  rulers  the 
Boman  lieutenants  may  at  first  have  contrasted  favourably, 
as  they  also  did  with  their  infamous  successors  in  the 
time  of  Cicero.* 

*  The  staU  provided  only  the  necessary  outfit  for  the  govomor  and  his 

soite  (Liv.  xlii.  1,  9),  vrho  was  entitled  to  demand  from  the  province  in  the 

way  of  requisitions  what  he  wanted  for  his  own  house  expenses  (Plut.  Cato 

jnaioTf  6).     This  right  of  requisition  was  the  pretext  for  extravagant  demands 

and  great  extortion.    When  Cato  was  praetor  in  Sardinia,  198  b.c.,  he  cut  down 

these  expenses  (sumptuB  quos  in  cultum  prsetorum  socii  facere  soliti  erant 

circomcisi  aut  sublati :  Liv.  xxxii.  27,  4).     Aftervrards  he  made  the  attempt, 

which  of  course  proved  futile,  of  regulating  them  by  a  special  law,  which  is 

referred  to  in  the  Plebi$ciium  deJTermensihus :  Nei  quis  roagistratus  prove 

magistratu  legatus  ....  inpi^oto  quo  quid  magis  iei  dent  praebeant  ab  ieisve 

auferatur  nisi  quod  eos  ex  lege  Porcia  dare  prsebere  oportet  oportebit.     Orelli, 

Jnscript,  Lat  3673. 

*  Mommsen,  Bom.  Gesch.  i.  816.    The  evil  practice  came  to  be  established 
that  if  a  Koman  magistrate  kept  his  extortion  and  his  violent  measures  within 
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. ,L^   were  the  farmers  of  the  public  taxes,  and  the  traders  who 

S^the^Ax-   ^^f^s^^^l  ^U  the  subject  countries  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
farmers.       making  money.     The  governors  being  men  of  standing 
and  entrusted  with  a  public  duty  were,  after  all,  possessed 
of  a  certain  sense  of  honour  and  a  feeling  of  responsibility 
which  kept  most  of  them  somewhat  within  bounds ;  but 
the  money-dealers  had  neither  heart,  shame,  nor  honour, 
and  they  abused  without  a  twinge  of  conscience  the  semi- 
official position  which  they  had  bought  for  their  money. 
The  rude  mode  of  raising  taxes  by  employing  farmers  of 
the  revenue,  wherever  it  has  been  applied,  has  produced  a 
class  of  unprincipled  *  publicans  and  sinners '  who  have 
justly  deserved  the  hatred  and  curses   of    the  unhappy 
taxpayers.       Nothing  but  a  strict  supervision  exercised 
by  independenb  state  officials  could  have  prevented  the 
most  shameful  abuse  in  this  manner  of  levying  taxes. 
But  the  Eoman  magistrates  were  too  closely  connected  by 
common  interests  with  the  class  of  knights  to  which  the 
capitalists  belonged  to  make   enemies  of  them  by  con- 
trolling them  too    strictly.      The  case  of  the  provinces 
became  still    worse    w^hen    Caius    Gracchus  in  his  vain 
attempt   to  come  to  the  aid  of  the   oppressed   subjects 
took  from  the  senators  the  right  of  acting  as  judges, 
which  they  had  abused,  and  gave  it  to  that  very  class  of 
capitalists  whose  position  and  interests  tended  to  make 
them   still   more    unfit    for    the    responsible   charge  of 
rendering  even  justice. 
Roman  The  Eoman  traders,  contractors,  usurers,  and  adven- 

tow  and  turers,  who  followed  the  armies  to  the  provinces  as  jackals 
uanrew.  follow  in  the  track  of  the  lion,  had  not,  like  the  farmers  of 
the  taxes,  a  public  commission,  and  thereby  the  authority 
of  the  state  to  back  them.  But  as  Romans  alone  they  had 
great  advantages  over  the  provincials  in  matters  of  buying 
and  selling ;    the  Eoman  law  and  the   tribunals  of  the 

moderate  bounds  he  was  considered  not  to  have  exceeded  his  anthoritf, 
and  that  accordingly  the  persons,  who  felt  themselves  injured  had  to  k«ep 
quiet. 
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praetor  were  a  sharp  weapon  in  their  hands.^  As  the  CHAP. 
Itoman  nobility  were  forbidden  to  engage  in  trade,  these  -  ,  - 
merchants  lent  their  names  to  enable  noble  senators  like 
Brutus,  the  great  republican  and  tyrannicide,  to  take 
with  impunity  interest  at  the  rate  of  forty-eight  per  cent. 
We  have  seen  above  ^  what  spirit  reigned  among  these 
men  in  the  good  times  of  the  Hannibalic  war.  If  a 
Postumius  and  his  equals  could  venture  on  the  most 
outrageous  knavery  to  rob  the  Roman  treasury,  we  may 
guess  how  far  honesty  or  moderation  influenced  the 
successors  of  Postumius  in  their  dealings  with  the  pro- 
vincials. 

The  provinces  conquered  before  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  Condition 
differed  widely  from  one  another.     Africa  and  Macedonia  ^y^^ 
had  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  Roman  empire  for  a  provinces. 
comparatively  short  period.     Their  condition  accordingly        ^*°* 
could  not  have  been  much  affected  by  the  peculiarity  of 
the  Roman  administration  at  the  time  of  which  we  treat 
at  present.     In  a  great  part  of  Spain,  especially  in  the 
west  and  north,  war  raged  uninterruptedly,  and  even  in 
the  eastern  and  southern  coast  districts,  where  the  Roman 
dominion  might  be  regarded  as  firmly  established,  the 
condition  of  the  country  was  far    from   being    durably 
settled.     The  barbarous  tribes  of  natives  had  for  a  long 
time  to  be  governed  rather  by  the  sword  than  by  civil 
law,  and  the  Roman  praetors  or  consuls  commanding  in 
those  parts  were  too  much  occupied  with  the  duties  of 
war  to  have  much  leisure  for  other  matters.     Their  chief 
task  was  the  levying  of  the  stipendium  or  war  contri- 
bution,  which   was   collected   as  a  regular   tax,  and  in 
exacting  the  supplies    of    com  necessary  for  their  own 
wants  or  for  military  purposes.      In  the  whole  country 
there  were  as  yet  few  large  towns  that  could  boast  of 
wealth,  civilisation,  or  refinement.   Tarraco,  New  Carthage, 

*  As  ^arly  as  198  b.c.  Koman  usurers  had  found  their  way  into  the  com- 
paratively poor  province  of  Sardinia.  Cato,  who  was  pra'tor  in  that  year, 
proceeded  against  them  with  reckless  severity,  and  expelled  them  from  the 
islaDd.     Liv.  xxxii.  27,  3.     Comp.  Marquardt,  Rom.  Alterth.  iii.  1,  291. 

«  Vol.  ii.  p.  319. 
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and   Gades    were   probably   the   only  towns   of  any  im- 
portance   in    Spain.      The    rest   were,   like    Numantia, 
nothing  but  fortified  villages.     The  wealth  of  the  land 
was  derived  from  agriculture  and  mining,  ajid  was  small 
in   comparison  with  the  countries   of   older  civilisatioii, 
such  as  Africa,  Greece,  and  Asia.     The  inhabitants  were 
stubborn,  defiant,  courageous,    and    poor.      The  Itoman 
contractors,  merchants,  and  usurers  therefore  found  less 
profit  in   this   province   than   the   Eoman  officials,  who 
could  plunder  without  a  pretext.     The  latter,  as  we  see 
by  the  complaint  of  the  year  171  b.c.,^  had  fully  developed 
their  peculiar  system  of  government,  which  enabled  them 
to  leave  the  country  after  a  short  term  of  office  laden  with 
spoils  and  with  the  curses  of  the  oppressed  population. 

Sardinia  and  Corsica  were  in  a  still  more  primitive 
condition  than  Spain.  Their  inhabitants  for  a  long  time 
oflFered  the  Bomans  a  desperate  resistance ;  ^  a  peaceable 
administration  of  these  islands  was  as  yet  out  of  the 
question.  They  paid  tribute  like  Spain,  or  supplied  ffcsin 
for  the  army  or  for  the  capital,  according  to  circum- 
stances.^ At  the  same  time  they  furnished  the  Koman 
markets  with  great  numbers  of  slaves  of  the  worst  and 
cheapest  sort.*  It  is  characteristic  that  Eoman  pnetors 
did  not  shrink  from  himting  slaves  with  bloodhounds  in 
the  mountains  of  Sardinia. 

Sicily  was  the  only  province  which  had  for  a  longer 
period  been  under  the  administrative  system  applied  br 
Bome  to  the  conquered  countries  beyond  the  confines  of 


'  Vol.  iii.  p.  378. 

«  Liv.  xli.  6,  5;  12,4;  17,  1;  21,  1;  xlii.  1,  3;  7,  1.    Comp.  vol.  iii.  p.  425. 

'  It  appears  that  the  frequent  importations  of  com  from  Sardinia  as  veil 
as  from  Spain  are  to  be  explained  as  exceptional  requisitions  for  temporary 
purposes,  and  that  the  value  of  this  com  was  deducted  from  the  regular 
annual  tribute  the  provinces  had  to  pay.  These  requisitions  were  good  oppor- 
tunities for  the  Roman  governors  of  plundering  the  provincials,  as  it  was  in 
their  power  to  fix  the  price  as  it  suited  them.  Therefore  the  senato  made  a 
decree,  which  no  doubt  was  of  no  effect,  '  ne  frumenti  sestimationem  magi«- 
tratus  Romanus  haberet,  neve  cogeret  vicesimas  vendere  Hispanos  quanti  ip6» 
vellet.     Liv.  xliii.  2,  12. 

*  Aurel.  Victor,  67-    Festus,  s.  v.  Sardi  venales. 
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Italy,     The  greater  part  of  the  island  had  been  ceded  by     chap. 
Carthage  in  the  peace  of  241  b.c.     Only  the  Sjrracusan  _- 

kingdom  of  Hiero  with  the  towns  belonging  to  it  and 
the  republic  of  Messana  remained  as   allies  with  such 
independence  as  they  had  a  chance  of  retaining  by  the 
side  of  powerful  Bome.    After  the  year  227  b.c,  a  praetor 
was  annually  sent  from  the  capital  to  Soman  Sicily,  and 
in  his  hands  the  military  power  and  the  civil  adminis- 
tration were  combined.     King  Hiero  of  Syracuse  showed 
his  wish  to  the  last  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Bome  by 
promptly  offering  his  services  in  peace  and  in  war.     It 
has  been  related  in  the  second  volume  ^  how,  after  his 
death,  Syracuse  was  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  internal 
party  struggles  and  finally  crushed  in  the  collision  of  the 
two  great  rivals,   Bome   and  Carthage.     Since  210  b.c. 
the  whole  island  had  been  a  Boman  province.     Messana 
alone    retained   its   former  position   as   an   allied    state 
{cimia^  foederata).     Two  other  towns,  Tauromenium  and 
Netum,*  obtained  the  same  privileges.    Five  towns  besides 
were    declared    free    and  exempt    from    taxes    (civitates 
liberw  et  immunes) ;  these  were  Segesta,  Halycce,   Alesa, 
Panormus,  and  Centuripse.^     The  remaining  communities 
were  deprived  of  all  special  privileges  and  exemptions, 
though  allowed  local  self-government.     They  had  to  pay 
not  a  tribute,  like  Spain  and  Sardinia,  but  the  tenth  part 

»  Vol.  ii.  pp.  280,  292. 

*  Cicero,  In  Verr.  v.  22,  66.  These  towns  had  been  subject  to  Syracuse, 
We  may  conjecture  that  they  gained  their  privileged  condition  by  early  taking 
the  part  of  the  Romans  after  the  rupture  of  the  latter  witli  Syracuse  in  the 
second  Punic  war.  In  a  similar  way  the  three  Hornican  towns  of  Ferentinum, 
Aletria,  and  Verulse  owed  their  immunities  to  the  services  thoy  had  rendered 
Rome  in  the  revolt  of  their  countrymen.  Liv.  ix.  42,  11  ;  43,  23.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  Romans  acted  is  apparent  from  Liv.  xxxviii.  39,  7  :  Civi- 
tatiom  oognitis  causis  decem  legati  aliam  aliarum  fecerunt  conditionom :  qiu& 
stipendiaris  regi  Antiocho  fucrant  et  cum  populo  Romano  senserant,  iis  immu- 
nitatem  dederunt,  &c. 

'  This  exemption  has  reference  only  to  ordinary  and  regular  taxes.  lo 
time  of  war  the  allied  towns  were  called  upon,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
furnish  auxiliaries.  As  the  Romans  avoided  such  a  measure  in  Sicily  as  much 
as  possible,  they  preferred  asking  for  necessaries  of  war  as  a  kind  of  extra- 
ordinary war-tax. 
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of  agricultural  produced  They  were  not  more  heaTily 
taxed  than  they  had  been  under  Hiero  or  the  Cartha- 
ginians, as  the  Eomans  had  made  the  system  of  taxation 
which  they  found  established  in  the  country  the  basis  of 
their  institutions ;  but  partly  the  manner  in  which 
tliese  taxes  were  raised  by  the  farmers  of  the  revenue, 
partly  the  restrictions  on  free  trade,  reduced  the  old 
Sicilian  population  more  and  more  to  indigence. 

For  some  time  it  appears  the  condition  of  the  island 
was  bearable.  It  was  at  any  rate  delivered  fix)m  the 
internal  feuds  which  had  formerly  afflicted  it.  Civil 
justice  was  administered  in  peace  and  order,  not  alone 
by  the  native  magistrates  of  the  different  towns,  but  in 
matters  of  greater  importance  by  the  Soman  prsetors, 
who  periodically  held  circuits  for  this  purpose  in  the 
various  districts.  One  would  think  that  the  Sicilians, 
who  could  now  devote  themselves  almost  uninterruptedlj 
to  the  labours  of  peace,  might,  with  the  help  of  the 
inexhaustible  resources  of  their  fertile  country,  soon  have 
recovered  from  the  suflFerings  of  war  through  which  they 
had  passed.  But  in  truth  the  island  became  more  and 
more  desolate  and  torpid.  The  fresh  and  vigorous  life 
of  the  stirring  Greek  towns  slackened  by  degrees.  The 
political  storms  which  had  raged  so  long  were  succeeded 
by  the  dull  silence  and  uniformity  of  slavery,  never  varied 
except  when  a  governor  of  unusual  severity  forced  a  cry 
of  pain  from  the  patient  descendants  of  those  men  who 
had  prided  themselves  on  their  liberty. 

The  glorious  buildings  destroyed  by  war  never  again 
rose  from  their  ruins.  Wild  brambles  sprang  up  among 
the  mouldering  works  of  art  which  Roman  rapacity  had 
left  to  the  Syracusans,  and  the  town  which  once  had 
rivalled  Athens  in  the  glories  of  ai*t  and  war  was  blasted 
by  the  breath  of  corruption,  from  which  it  never  has  risen 
down  to  our  own  days. 


'  Marquardt,  Rom.  Altcrth.  iii.  2,  151, 
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the  same  manner  as  the  town  of  Eome  and  the  thirty-     CHAP. 

J  tribes  were  surrounded  by  the  Latin  colonies,  and    '.  .^\ . 

ond  these  by  Italian  allies  and  the  subject  provinces,  f°jj!^f' 

latter  were  again  encircled  by  a  number  of  states  on  foreign , 
X)ting  of  more  or  less  dependence  upon,  or  friendship  *'^^^^^' 
h,  Rome,  which  could  be  regarded  neither  as  parts  of 

empire  nor  as  states  entirely  free.      Their  real  in- 
►endence  lasted  only  so  long  as  it  rested  upon  a  foun- 
ion  of  something  like  equality  of  power  with  Rome.    As 
n  as  a  decided  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  latter  was 
ceptible,  the  nominal  independence  of  a  foreign  state 
ame  in  point  of  fact  subordination,  which  was  turned  to 
ount  for  the  advantage  of  Rome.   Actual  independence 
5  that   which  the   smaller  states   of  modern   Europe 
oy  through  the   counterbalancing  influence   and   the 
srests  of  the  great  powers  was  impossible  in  antiquity. 
This  state  of  things  can  be  recognised  even  in  the  Rome  as  a 
lier  period  of  Roman  history.     The  Latins  sank  from  ^"^^^.^'"^ 
position  of  equal  allies  to  that  of  subordinate  states  as 
u  as  Rome  obtained  the  preponderance  in  the  league. 
B  Samnites  were  free  allies  when  the  Romans  wanted 
pat  down  with  their  help  a  revolt  of  the  Latins.     The 
alt  of  the  long  wars  with  Rome  was  to  reduce  them 
te  and  more  to  dependence.     The  same  was  the  case 
h  the  Greek  towns  in  Italy  and  Sicily.     Carthage  at  the 
e  of  her  power  and  splendour  treated  with  Rome  on 
ooting  of  perfect  equality,  and  concluded  agreements 
mutual  advantage,  of  which  we  have  seen  an  instance  on 

OL.   IV.  P 
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BOOK     the  occasion  of  their  common  war  against  Pyrrhus.'  After" 

> — ^' .  the  Hannibalic  war  this  was  no  longer  possible.     Najr, 

the  principal  cause  of  the  Hannibalic  war  was  this,  tha't^ 
Eome  already  regarded  Carthage  as  a  subordinate  allj^, 
and  that  she  consequently  ventured  upon  the  anneiatiox:! 
of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  as  well  as  upon  the  treaty  witl^ 
Saguntum,  which  lay  within  the  recognised  boundary 
the  Carthaginian  dominion.      After  the  battle  of  Zam. 
Carthage  was  obliged  to  recognise  Rome  as  protectin. 
state,  and  Eome  by  her  brutal  abuse  of  this  position 
the  disputes  between  Carthage  and  Masinissa  drove  tiK 
unfortunate'  Punic  town  to  desperate  and  hopeless  resia'fc- 
ance.*    The  position  of  Syracuse  after  the  war  in  SiciXj 
was  similar.     Even  the  wise  and  sagacious  Hiero,  ib^ 
tried  friend  of  Rome,  dreaded  the  capricious  temper  othSe 
protectors,  and  sought  to  propitiate  them  like  malignant 
deities  by  humble  submission,  by  presents,  and  by  ser- 
vices.    If  his  successors  had  acted  in  the  same  spirity 
the  Syracusans  would  probably  have  continued  to  enjoy 
formal  independence;  but  actual  liberty  and  complete  in- 
dependence they  could  not  have  preserved  any  more  than 
the    faithful    Mamertines   of  Messana,    the    oldest  and 
staunchest  friends  the  Romans  had  in  Sicily.    The  revolu- 
tion in  Syracuse,  following  upon  the  death  of  Hieronymiw, 
gave  Rome  the  welcome  opportunity  of  degrading  her  old 
allies,  under  the  pretext  of  just  punishment,  to  the  condi- 
tion of  subjects. 
Rom*  and  After  the  fall  of  Carthage,  the  conquest  of  Macedonia* 

her  foreign  g^jj^  ^j^^  subjection  of  Greccc,  the  Romans  condndeA 
treaties  of  friendship  with  some  foreign  states  wnos© 
assistance  had  been  of  material  advantage  in  gaining* 
their  great  victories.  Above  all  it  was  Numidia,  Per— 
gamum,  and  Rhodes  that  moved  as  satellites  round  th0 
central  Roman  sun.  Like  the  lesser  beasts  of  prey  tha'fc  • 
bunt  with  the  lion,  they  were  in  continual  danger  oX 
being  torn  to  pieces  themselves.  We  have  seen  ho^ 
nearly   Rhodes   succumbed   to   this   fate,   and   how  sh^ 

'  Vol.  i.  p.  626.  *  Vol.  iii.  pp.  820  ft 
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escaped  only    through    the*  unexpected    intercession   of    CHAP. 

Cato.^     Pergamum  became  a  Roman  possession  with  thft  ._ ,J , 

stroke  of  a  pen.^  Numidia  died  hard,  because  there  a 
barbarian  possessed  of  ability  and  energy  oflfered  obsti- 
nate resistance  to  the  corrupt  nobility  of  Eouie.  But  in 
one  manner  or  another,  after  appearing  for  some  time  to 
live  as  independent  states,  all  the  allies  of  Borne  shared 
the  same  fate.  Accustomed  by  degrees  to  submit  more 
and  more,  they  gradually  sank  from  the  dignity  of  allies 
to  the  lower  level  of  subjects  and  slaves. 

The    position    held    by    the    independent    states   on  Duties  of 

friendly  terms  with  Rome  becomes  perfectly  clear  in  the     ®  " 

history  of  the  wars  of  that  time.     Hiero  and  Masinissa, 

the    Carthaginians    and    the    Rhodians,    the    ^tolians, 

Achseans,  and  all  other  peoples  and  princes  who  at  some 

time  or  other  had  been  on  terms  of  alliance  with  Rome, 

were  not  held  to   perform   certain   specified   and   fixed 

services.     The  senate  issued  no  orders  to  them  as  to  the 

Italian  allies  and  Latin  colonies ;  nay,  it  sometimes  even 

refused  offers  of  assistance,  or  was  satisfied  with  less  than 

was  offered.     But,  in  spite  of  this  apparent  liberty,  both 

parties  knew  that  the  services  which  were  expected  had 

to  be  rendered  without  delay  or  hesitation.     Lukewarm- 

ness  or  ill-will  in  the  conduct  of  the  allies  would  on  the 

first  opportunity  have  been  resented  as  treason.     Nor  was 

it  only  to  the  Roman  state  as  such  that  the  allies  were 

obliged  to   render  services  voluntarily  and  with  eager 

readiness.     They  had  also  to  show  themselves  anxious  to 

please  individual  Roman  nobles,  if  they  did  not  wish  to 

Expose  themselves  to  the  risk  of  making  these  men  their 

enemies,  and  of  encountering  their  opposition  in  matters 

of  vital  importance  to  themselves.     Thus  we  hear  that 

liQcius  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Antiochus,  induced  the 

longs  and  towns  of  Asia  to   contribute  money  for  the 

^mes  which  he  celebrated  in  Rome,  and  which  lasted  for 

"  Vol.  iii.  p.  269. 

*  By  the  so-called  testament  of  the  last  king  Attalus,  whd  bequeathed  his 
kingdom  to  Borne. 
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ten  days.*  This  kind  of  self-taxation,  to  all  appearance 
voluntary,  but  in  point  of  fact  compulsory,  was  nothing 
new  in  itself.  It  was  the  practice  which  had  long  been 
in  use  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  and  was  graduallj 
applied  to  independent  states  whom  Roman  statesmen 
never  could  distinguish  materially  from  subjects.* 

In  other  matters  the  allied  states  were  free  and  in- 
dependent. They  preserved  their  laws  and  their  own 
government  without  encroachment  on  the  part  of  Boman 
officials  or  ambassadors.  No  permanent  embassies  wm 
maintained.  Ambassadors  were  despatched  only  on  speciti 
occasions.  But  in  every  state  a  Boman  party  was  formed, 
insisting  with  more  or  less  determination  on  complete 
submission  to  Koman  authority,  and  preparing  the  transi- 
tion into  the  state  of  complete  subjection,  so  that  when 
internal  circumstances  were  favourable  the  change  conU 
be  effected  without  difficulty. 

'  Liv.  xxxix.  22,  1 :  L.  Scipio  ludos  eo  tempore  qnos  bello  Antioehi  ranm 
sese  dicebat,  ex  collata  ad  id  pecunia  ab  regibus  civi tat i basque  per  dies  deen 
fecit. 

2  When,  in  179  b.c,  Qaintus  Fulvios  asked  for  permission  to  oelebnte 
public  games,  for  which  purpose  the  people  of  Spain  had  contributed  maaif, 
the  senate  granted  the  request,  but  decreed  at  the  same  time  *ne  quid  d 
eos  ludos  accerseret,  cogeret,  acciperet,  faceret  adversus  id  senatns  consoltai^ 
quod  L.  iEmilio  Cn.  fisebio  consulibus  de  ludis  factum  esset.  Deererent  kl 
senatus  propter  effuses  sumptus  qui  graves  non  modo  Italis  ac  sodis  I^ 
nominis,  sod  etiam  provinciis  ezternis  fuerant/     Liv.  xl.  44,  10. 
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SE  livinof  orjjanism  of  a  state  with  all  the  forces  that     CHAP. 
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metrate  it  in  every  direction  cannot  be  taken  to  pieces   v^ 


id  all  its  parts  examined  as  if  each  were  self-existing  ^*!^"in 
id  independent.     In  every  organism  every  part  is  closely  an  orga- 
^nnected  with  the  whole,  and  is  continually  influenced  by  whole. 
id  influencing  the  action  of  the  rest.     If,  nevertheless, 
ientific  investigation  advancing  step  by  step  examines 
rery   part   separately,   this  process   is   not   one   chosen 
>luntarily.     It  is  a  necessary  result  of  the  imperfection 
ad  one-sidedness  of  the  human  faculties,  which  cannot  be 
irected  to  more  than  one  point  at  a  time. 

In  order  to  limit  as  much  as  possible  the  mistakes  in  Extra- 
le  comprehension  of  the  whole  ensuing  from  this  method  p^^ases  of 
f  investigation,  it  would  be  necessary  to  pursue  every  national 
aread  of  this  complicated   network  through  all  its  in- 
Qmerable  knots  and  twists,  to  examine  the  connexion  of 
be  various  parts,  the  influences,  the  opposite  forces  and 
lodifications  exercised  by  each  upon  the  rest.     It  would 
e  necessary  to  calculate  how  in  civil  life  external  and 
itemal  policy,  jurisdiction  and  finance,  military  affairs 
ad  police  work  for  a  common  end,  and  only  by  their 
ciprocal  influence  constitute  the  organism   of  society. 
or  have  we  to  direct  our  attention  alone  to  those  aspects 
the  life  of  a  people  which  are  under  the  immediate  con-      * 
ol  of  the  constituted  public  authorities.   Those  functions 
80  of  society  which  are,  or  seem  to  be,  independent  of 
^e  civil  order  of  things,  such  as  national  industry,  morals 
^d  religion,  literature  and  art,  play  a  part  in  the  great 
rstem ;  they  are  advanced,  interrupted,  or  developed  by  it. 
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B(^C»K  and  receive  froni  it  their  peculiar  stamp.  It  is  necessarj, 
-_  /  ^  therefore,  to  examine  also  these  departments  of  national 
life.  In  many  of  the  subjects  which  thus  come  before  our 
notice  it  is  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  they  belong  to  the 
department  of  public  law  or  to  that  which  is  left  to  the 
free  agency  of  individuals — i.e.  to  functions  of  society  of 
which  the  state  takes  no  notice.  They  mostly  present  a 
double  character.  Having  a  share  in  both  departments, 
their  nature  is  influenced  bv  the  laws  of  the  one,  their 
form  bv  the  laws  of  the  other.  We  encounter  them  in 
several  directions  and  in  various  combinations,  so  that  it 
is  often  difficult  to  sav  what  their  true  character  is.  This 
cannot  hinder  us  ftx>m  distinguishing  them  as  much  as 
possible  from  similar  phenomena  and  studying  them 
singly,  provid«?d  we  remain  conscious  that  this  distinction 
is  a  subjective  one,  and  that  we  keep  in  view  the  connex- 
ion of  all  of  them  with  the  life  of  the  state  and  people. 
B^p'.iest  Of  the  social  condition  of  the  Boman  people  in  times 

7f^  preceding  the  dawn  of  contemporary  history,  we  know  no 
•^»*^7-  more  than  of  the  form  of  religion  and  law  in  prehistoric 
times.  Blood-revenge  and  human  sacrifices,  the  con- 
comitants of  all  early  phases  of  civilisation,  were,  it  seems, 
already  abolished  before  we  can  catch  the  first  glimpse  of 
settlements  on  the  seven  hills.  Thus  also  community  of 
land  and  property^  the  remnant  of  a  half-civilised  state, 
had  disappeared.*  We  find  the  institution  of  private  pro- 
perty in  land  fully  recognised,  and  by  the  side  of  it  we 
find  public  or  common  land.  A  law  of  debt  of  extreme 
severity  secured  the  execution  of  all  private  contracts  and 
personal  obligiitions.  This  is  perfectly  certain.  The  source* 

*  The  rVrl'.e  7exnz:ai:t.«  of  it  mar  l«  diseoxYnd  in  the  eoonomieal  amngt* 
cents  of  :he  Kom.tn  ^taxilj.  the  isesl^rs  of  vhieh.  eren  after  thej  had  gnnri 
up  and  hai  l-rvvme  liable  lo  {perform  their  ciril  datks  to  the  state  in  ptad 
ani  var.  held  .tl'.  the  fuDilv  propertr  in  common  daring  the  liferime  of  tb« 
head  o:  the  Z\n'\r.  Al«>  the  hereditary  rt^ts  of  the  members  of  the  Bomu 
C'l.Vrf  tc  the  prcrertj  left  It  «3t  of  tHe:r  Enmber  point  to  the  «ame  conmitt- 
citT  o:  pp^ivr:  V  :c  the  v-ifm*  a«  their  ori^iia.  These  are  the  ivmnantB  left  is 
the  Reman  state  of  that  s^vial  coad:tzo=.  and  of  a  tine  in  vhieh  as  Tct  n> 
*!a:.»  rr:f>»r:T  «r-*Aki!:ir  existed,  b«  on*.T  the  eommn^itT  of  families  iH  tlie 
••rrv-w  ^rAtara!)  f«rse.  as/tfni.'itf.  or  in  the  wide  (artiftcia!)  nnse  BMfmta, 
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of  onr  information  leave  us  in  doubt  only  as  to  the  extent     cn  VP. 

XII 

to  which  plebeians  as  well  as  patricians  could  be  owners  of  , /.^^ 

land  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  Niebuhr  goes  so  far  as 
to  declare  that  the  plebeians  alone  were  entitled  to  freehold 
property  to  the  exclusion  of  the  patricians.  But  this  view 
can  hardly  be  maintained,  and  is  now  generally  abandoned. 
It  is  now  considered  probable  that  the  patricians  enjoyed 
the  unlimited  right,  whereas  the  plebeians  had  it  only  in  a 
limited  sense.*  But  these  distinctions  and  inequalities 
had  disappeared  long  before  the  time  of  which  we  are  now 
ftpeaking.  Every  Roman  citizen,  even  those  without 
rights  of  voting  [cives  sine  suffragio)  and  freedmen,  were 
entitled  to  possess  land  in  full  ownership  in  any  part  of 
the  Roman  territory  {ager  Romanus). 

An  institution  peculiarly  Roman  was  the  custom  of  Occupa- 
occnpation — that  is,  taking  possession  of  conquered  land  eonquered 
under  the  sanction  of  the  state  and  in  such  a  manner  that  ^'^nds. 
the  state  reserved  the  right  of  property,  and  could  at  any 
time  resume  it  to  the  prejudice  of  the  actual  occupier.^ 
'Originally   the   patricians,   as   constituting   the    genuine 
Roman  people,  claimed  this  right  of  occupation  for  them- 
selves alone.     Later  on,  at  a  period  which  we  cannot  fix, 
it  was  extended  to  the  plebeians,  and  was  the  subject  of 
one  of  the  Licinian  laws,  which  determined  the  maximum     * 
amount  of  land  which  an  individual  should  be  allowed  to 
occupy.^    The  right  of  occupying  public  land,  as  it  had 
first  been  a  prerogative  of  the  patricians,  seems  afterwards 

*  At  the  time  when  the  patricians  alone  formed  the  papiilus,  the  plebeians 
vera  not  citizens  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  bnt  only  cives  sine  tuffrat/io. 
As  such  thej  were  excluded  from  the  connubiuTHf  and,  as  may  be  inferred,  also 
from  the  commerciunif  which  was  necessary  for  the  holding  of  full  landed  pro-  , 

perty  everywhere  in  the  ager  Romanus.  At  a  later  period  subject  communrties 
were  restricted  in  their  commercium  to  the  limits  of  their  own  local  boundaries. 
(Above,  p.  186,  f.)  In  a  similar  way  it  is  probable  that  the  plebeian  members 
of  each  tribe  at  first  could  hold  property  only  within  the  tribe  to  which  they 
belonged,  whibt  the  patricians  were  subject  to  no  such  restriction.  We  are 
ouctly  informed  how  and  when  the  plebeians  obtained  the  connubium.  Unfor- 
tnnately  we  know  nothing  of  the  time  and  manner  in  which  they  obtained  the 
commercium.  But  it  would  be  wrong  to  infer  from  this  that  they  had  alway* 
poM^ssed  it. 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  177.  •  Vol.  i.  p.  326. 
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to  have  been  reserved  to  Boman  citizens ;  but  in  course 
of  time  it  was  extended  also  to  the  Latin  and  Italian 
allies.*  The  whole  question  of  this  precarious  tenure  was 
destined  in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi  to  become  the  subject 
of  the  most  violent  disputes,  which  disturbed  the  interntl 
peace  of  the  republic  and  indirectly  led  to  a  revolution  in 
the  form  of  government. 

Besides  the  tenure  of  land  in  full  property  and  the 
precarious  tenure  of  occupation,  the  Romans  were  also 
well  acquainted  with  the  system  of  holding  laud  by  the 
payment  of  an  annual  rent.  This  manner  of  disposing  of 
land  was  customary  from  the  oldest  times  when  the 
patricians  were  in  the  habit  of  letting  to  their  cliente 
patches  of  their  own  private  land  or  occupied  public  land,* 
and  it  became  more  and  more  usual  when  private  indi- 
viduals and  the  state,  having  large  tracts  of  land  to  dis- 
pose of,  found  it  convenient  to  resort  to  the  practice  of 
letting.  A  large  portion  of  fertile  Campania  which  had 
been  confiscated  by  the  state  in  the  Hannibalic  war  was 
let  in  this  manner.  In  Sicily  letting  land  was  a  universal 
custom. 

Agriculture  was  practised  by  the  Romans  from  the 
earliest  times.  By  the  side  of  it,  but  only  as  a  secondary 
pursuit,  they  gave  their  attention  to  grazing  and  rearing 
cattle.  Their  principal  food  was  grain,  vegetables,  milk, 
and  cheese.  Animal  food  was  exceptional,  and  probably 
eaten  onlv  at  festivals  which  were  connected  with  sacri- 
fices.  Sheep  were  bred  in  large  numbers,  particularly  for 
their  wool.  Industry,  commerce,  and  navigation  were 
mostlv  in  the  hands  of  strangers.  The  Italians  themselrei 
had  no  natural  liking  or  aptitude  for  these  pursuits,  which 
were  the  delight  and  glory  of  Greeks,  Etruscans,  and 
Carthaginians.  Nor  was  this  the  case  only  in  the  earlier 
periods  of  their  rude  antiquity.  The  same  habits  prevailed 
when  the  citv  of  Rome  had  become  the  centre  of  a  power 


»  Appian,  Bfil.  Cir.  i.  10. 

^  Paul.  Diae.  p.  247,  Mull. :  Patres  senatores  ideo  appellati  sunt,  qok 
n^rv>nim  partes  atlnbuerant  tenuioribus  ac  si  liberis  propriia. 
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that  ruled  the  world.     The  peasant  consuls  Curius  and     CHAP. 
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Fabricius  of  the  older  time  were  looked  upon  as  the  ideals  /  _^ 


of  true  Komans,  and  even  in  Cato's  time  agriculture  was 
considered  the  basis  of  the  national  wealth  throughout 
Italy.  The  change  which  accompanied  the  extension  of 
the  Roman  power  affected  not  so  much  the  object  to  which 
their  attention  was  directed  as  the  manner  in  which  the 
old  pursuits  were  carried  on.  The  older  time  was  that  of 
small  peasant  proprietors,  working  independently  for 
themselves  with  their  own  hands  and  with  the  assistance 
of  their  children.  With  the  growth  of  the  empire,  with 
the  influx  of  money  and  slaves,  with  the  acquisition  of 
rich  dependencies,  with  the  establishment  of  colonies, 
with  the  acquisition  of  numerous  sources  of  revenue  fcom 
the  state  domains  and  the  provinces,  with  the  estrange- 
ment of  the  peasants  from  field  labour,  caused  by  the  long 
duration  of  military  service,  the  old  class  of  peasants 
diminished  gradually,  and  their  place  was  occupied  by 
large  landed  proprietors  with  their  farmers  and  slaves. 

The  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Rome  was  influx  of 
of  course  the  first  to  feel  this  change.  Latiura,  so  thickly  ^t,^J^^ 
peopled  in  earlier  times,  soon  poured  her  degenerated  the  towns. 
peasants  into  the  town  to  live  there  as  paupers  on  the 
bounties  of  the  state,  whilst  the  small  properties  were 
bought  up  to  form  *  latifundia ; '  and  this  change  was 
effected  although  the  Roman  law  of  inheritance  did  not 
acknowledge  the  right  of  primogeniture  or  an  unequal 
division  of  property  among  the  heirs  to  an  estate.  On  the 
Sabine  and  Marsic  hills  in  Samnium  and  Umbria  the 
depopulation  commenced  later;  but  the  whole  of  Italy 
felt  by  degrees  the  consequences  of  the  great  revolution 
which  had  made  Rome  the  mistress  of  the  world  and  the 
nobles  the  masters  of  Rome.  It  is  evident  from  innumerable 
scattered  indications  that  moderately  well-to-do  peasants 
became  scarce  in  Italy,  whilst  the  wealth  of  the  whole 
world  was  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  the  ruling  nobility 
and  the  money-dealers  of  the  city.  Various  different  causes 
tended  to  the  same  effect,  and  among  these  the  chief  were 
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the  restrictions  in  buying  and  selling  land  and  in  tlie 
choice  of  residence  ;  ^  the  enormous  importation  of  grain 
from  the  provinces;^  the  long-extended  military  serrice 
of  the  Italians  in  foreign,  parts,  and  the  frightful  loss  of 
life  on  all  theatres  of  war,  especially  in  Spain  ; '  lastly, 
the  increase  of  slave  labour,  which  may  be  considered  as 
the  chief  source  of  decay  that  sapped  the  life  of  ancient 
civilisation. 

In  the  olden  times  when  the  peasant  with  his  sons  and 
daughters  cultivated  his  small  holding  himself,  when  aCin- 
ciniiatus  guided  the  plough  with  his  own  hand,  there  was 
no  room  for  numerous  bands  of  slaves.  The  few  slaves 
who  were  captured  in  war  were  kept  more  as  serving- 
members  of  the  families.*  But  after  the  first  great  con- 
quest— that  of  Veii,  in  896  B.C. — the  mischievous  practice 
of  keeping  numerous  slaves  gradually  gained  ground  in 
Rome. 

The  Samnite  wars  no  doubt  increased  the  number  of 
slaves  considerably,  and  the  wars  in  Sicily,  Africa,  and 
Spain  furnished  more  and  more  booty  of  this  kind.  Slaves 
were  advantageous  in  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits, 
not  only  because  they  cost  less  than  free  workmen,  bnt 
because  they  were  exempt  from  military  service,  and  could 
not,  therefore,  be  withdrawn  from  their  work.  Thus  buy- 
ing slaves  was  always  a  good  investment  of  capital,  and 
the  number  of  slaves  increased  in  proportion  to  the  accn- 
mulation  of  national  wealth.  The  consequences  are  seen 
as  early  as  198  B.C.  in  a  conspiracy  of  slaves  in  Latium,* 
and  soon  after,  196  B.C.,  in  another  conspiracy  in  Etruria.* 

»  Above,  p.  186,  f.  «  Above,  p.  188.  •  Vol.  iii.  p.  874. 

*  The  word  familia  was  used  to  designate  what  we  call  family,  and  in  i 
more  cod  fined  sense  the  body  of  slaves  kept  by  a  paterfamilias.  It  was  also 
used  in  a  sense  comprehending  the  two. 

*  Liv.  xxxii.  26.  The  conspiracy  of  slaves  aUeged  to  have  tak^n  place  ia 
419  B.C.  can  hardly  be  looked  upon  as  historical.  It  was  discovered,  aeoordiog 
to  Livy  (iv.  45,  1),  in  time  ;  the  guilty  were  punished,  the  informers  rewmJfti* 
It  is  not  likely  that  at  a  time  of  which  the  historical  information  is  so  reit 
scjinty  we  should  find  trustworthy  evidence  of  a  conspiracy  which  was  oulj 
planned.  But  even  grunting  this  as  possible,  we  know  that  the  evidence  </ 
informerd  is  worth  very  little.  •  Liv.  xxxiii.  31, 1. 
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In  the  year  185  B.C.  the  shepherd  slaves  in  Lucauia  col-     CHAP, 
lected  by  thousands,  and  rendered  the  country  so  unsafe   s r-*— ' 


that  the  prsetor,  Lucius  Postiimius,  had  to  be  sent  there 
to  restore  order '  by  means  of  the  greatest  severity.  About 
seven  thousand  were  punished  and  many  were  executed. 
Others  took  to  flight,  and  probably  succeeded  in  continuing 
their  depredations  elsewhere.^  Such  rebellions  of  slaves 
are  naturally  reported  only  when  they  were  of  a  peculiarly 
dangerous  nature,  but  we  may  take  for  granted  that  a 
disease  which  at  times  assumed  such  formidable  propor- 
tions was  never  quite  extinct  as  long  as  the  causes 
-which  had  produced  it  continued  to  exist.  The  two  great 
slave- wai*s  in  Sicily  in  132  B.C.  and  103  B.C.,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  by-and-by,  show  the  full  extent  of  the  danger 
-with  which  the  economical  and  social  condition  of  Italy 
was  threatened  by  slavery. 

Prom  the  countries  inhabited  by  Greeks  a  more  refined  Slaves 
class  of  slaves  were  brought  to  the  Roman  market — skilled  i^nds. 
workmen,  artists,  scholars,  physicians,  teachers  and  men 
of  letters.  They  filled  the  houses  of  the  Roman  nobles  in 
the  town,  just  as  the  slave  labourers  and  herdsmen  peopled 
the  rural  districts.  The  members  of  the  Roman  aristo- 
cracy, who  now  began  to  aim  at  refinement,  and  to  decorate 
their  houses  with  works  of  art,  to  read  Greek  poets,  to 
talk  and  even  write  Greek,  adopted  in  their  houses  a 
kind  of  fashionable  state,  in  which  Greek  slaves  and  freed- 
men  gave  the  necessary  directions  and  help.  The  influence 
of  this  class  of  people  on  the  habits  of  the  Romans  can 
hardly  be  overrated.  This  influence,  combined,  it  is  true, 
with  other  causes,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  Roman 
mind.  The  national  literature,  which  was  still  in  its  in- 
fancy, was  abandoned  as  rude  and  barbarous,  and  that  of 
Greece  was  set  up  as  the  only  true  model  for  imitation. 
Indeed,  the  ingenious  Greeks  employed  in  Rome  might 

»  Liv.  xxxix.  29,  8. 

*  In  the  following  year  the  same  disorders  were  repeated  according  to  Liv. 
XXX ix.  46,  6.  But  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  events  here  narrated  are  only 
another  version  of  those  which  Livy  had  placed  in  the  year  185  b.c.  Bepeti- 
tioDS  of  this  kind  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 
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—  / ornamental  arts,  had  not  the  Boman  soil  proved  too  un- 
favourable for  their  growth. 
Sources  of         Honest  labour  and  the  exchange  of  its  produce  are  in 
Romjin        Qup  ^jujg  almost  the  sole  foundation  and  source  of  private 

wealth.  1  1         T  •       •  i 

wealth.     In  antiquity,  this  was  not  much  the  case,  and 
nowhere  less  so  than  in  Borne.     Agriculture  was  the  onlj 
occupation  that,  from  the  very  beginning,  was  honoured 
by  the  true  Boman.   Even  in  the  time  of  Cato,  the  wealth 
of  Italy  consisted  mainly  in  the  produce  of  the  land.    Bat 
it  is  hard  to  become  very  rich  by  agriculture.     Even  with 
the  order,  thrift,  and  parsimony  so  well  understood  and 
practised  by  the  Bomans,  agriculture  could  do  no  more 
than  supply  a  small  proprietor  with  his  bare  subsistence, 
and  a  substantial  landowner  with  moderate  wealth.  Manu- 
facture and  trade  being  despised  as  not  becoming  a  Boman 
citizen,  all  men  who  sought  after  large  profits  turned  their 
eyes  to  another  quarter.     It  was  war  and  the  reward  of 
victory  that  enriched  the  nobility  in  the  first  place,  the 
speculators  and  usurers  in  the  second.^     From  the  state 
the  soldier  expected  his  pay  and  his  share  of  booty'  or 
land ;  ^  the  citizen,  cheap  com  for  himself ;  the  speculator, 
an  advantageous  opportunity  of  investing  his  capital;  the 
farmer  of  the  taxes,  a  share  in  the  revenues  of  the  state 
domains ;  the  provincial  governor  and  his  clients,  a  large 
fortune  after  one   year's   administration.     All   that  was 

*  Poljbius,  xxxii.  11,6,  characterises  this  state  of  things  in  the  folloviog 
words  :  trvytfiri  dk  t^¥  irapoitrav  tdptiriv  oXov  IkK^^^  Kork  ro\n  wvw  Xtyfiinwt 
Kaipobs  (after  the  war  with  Perseus)  irpwrov  fiky  9ik  rh  icaraXv6c(<nrs  rff  i' 
McuctHov'K^  /SorrtActas  HoKtTv  iLdiipiToy  auro7$  Ovdpxtty  7^k  V€p\  r&w  HXmw  i^pvffivt 
Itrcira  dik  rh  iroW^y  iirttf^affiy  ytvicBu  r^s  tbiaifiowlas  Ttpi  t«  T««f 
near*  i9iav  fi(ovs  ica\  irtpl  rh.  Koiyii  rwy  ix  Maic«8oyi«f  ffttrac*- 
fit<r04vTwv   CIS   T^y   '"PdfiTiy  x^PVy^^''* 

'  Liry,  xlii.  32,  6,  speaking  of  the  year  171  B.C.,  says:  Licinius  retatt 
quoque  scribebat  milites  centurionesque  ;  et  multi  voluntato  nomiiia  dalant, 
quia  locupletes  videbant  qui  priore  Macedonico  bello  aut  adversns  Aotioehui 
in  Asia  stipendia  fecerant. 

'  Liv.  xxxi.  49,  5 :  £t  de  agris  militum  decretum  ut  quot  quisqae  eonm 
annos  in  Hispania  ant  Africa  militasset,  in  singulos  annos  bina  iugera  agn 
acciperet.  The  donations  given  on  the  occasion  of  a  triumph  to  soldiers,  crs- 
turions,  and  knights  are  frequently  specified. 
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thus  gain  for  one  was  pure  loss  for  others,  just  as  in     CHAP, 
gambling  the  loser  has  no  compensation  for  what  he  has   -  _    .  '^ 
forfeited,  and  the  winner  cannot  boast  of  haying  rendered 
the  least  service  to  the  former.   To  property  thus  acquired 
clings  the   curse  of  sterility.     It  does  not  fertilise  the 
ground  upon  which  it  falls.     In  the  same  manner  as  the 
common  soldier  thoughtlessly  wasted  his  booty,  the  noble 
aristocrat  squandered  the  treasures  he  had  amassed  in 
useless  splendour,  or  in  bribes  necessary  to  secure  the 
position  once  gained.     The  Eoman  peasant  did  not  return 
to  his  paternal  field  to  buy  new  ploughs  or  oxen  with  the 
money  he  had  received,  or  to  repair  his  cottage.^     He  was 
brutalised  by  the  habit  of  violence  practised  with  impunity 
on  allies  or  enemies,  and  the  land  which  was  occasionally 
assigned  to  veterans  soon   slipped  through  their  fingers 
into  other  hands.     What  use  could  it  be  under  such  cir- 
cumstances if  the  censor  reprimanded  the  owner  of  an 
estate  for  neglecting  it  ?    If  the  direct  profits  from  a  farm 
are  not  sufiSciently  remunerative  to  insure  a  rational  and 
careful  cultivation,  moral  encouragements  are  of  no  avail. 
It  was  in  vain  that  philosophers  preached  about  the  re- 
spectability, worth,  and   purity  of  an   agricultural  life, 
compared  with  other  occupations.     The  Italian  peasant 
could   not  take  heart  from   such  reflections,  whilst  he 
gradually  succumbed  to  the  competition  of  slaves  and  of 
the  provinces,  to  irrational  restrictions  of  traffic,  and  to 
the  pressure  of  the  great  estates  of  the  nobles.     He  felt 
happier,  aft^r  all,  if  he  continued  to  serve  as  a  soldier,  or 
sought  his  fortune  in  the  great  capital  as  a  client  of  some 
noble  family,  and  as  a  political  supporter  of  one  of  the 
contending  parties. 

Meanwhile  enormous  wealth  was  accumulated  in  the  Wealth  of 
houses  of  the  privileged  families.     It  became  customary  Roman  ^'^ 
for  them  to  distribute  oil  and  meal  among  the  people,  to  ^milieB. 
exhibit  gladiatorial  combats  at  the  solemn  funerals  of  dis- 

'  The  volunteers  who  in  190  B.C.  took  Fervice  under  Lucius  Scipio  (Liv. 
zxxvii.  4)  were  veterans  who  had  already  received  land  for  previous  service. 
Liv.  zxxi.  1 ;  xxxii.  9. 
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BOOK     tinguished  men,  to  give  additional  splendour  to  tbe  public 

. .J .  games  at  their  own  expense,  to  decorate  their  houses,  the 

streets,  and  markets  with  statues  of  their  ancestors,  and 
to  build  palatial  town-houses  and  country-mansions,  filled 
with  Avorks  of  art  carried  off  from  conquered  towns.    The 
time  was  gone  when  a  silver  saltcellar  was  the  only  valu- 
able article  onadining-table;  when  borrowed  silver  passed 
from  one  banquet  to  another  in  various  houses  ;  when  it 
occurred  to  the  censors  to  reprimand  a  senator  for  having 
in  his  possession  more  than  ten  pounds  of  silver. 
Increase  of        After  the  campaigns  in  the  East,  Greek  and  Oriental 
f^^^ry.       luxury  gained  ground  rapidly  in  Rome,*  especially,  as  Li?T 
tells  us,*  through  the  army  of  that   Manlius  who  had 
carried  on  a  plundering  warfare  against  the  Galatians.' 
Now  the  houses  were  decorated  with  works  of  art  and  with 
splendid  furniture  of  rich  material  and  skilful  workman- 
ship.     MeaU  were   turned   into  festivals  of  luxury  and 
sensuality,  where  the  guests  were  entertained  with  harp- 
players   and  dancing  girls,  mimic  actors,  jugglers,  and 
other  ministers  of  social  and  sensual  enjoyments.    Now 
men  of  rank  and  fashion  began  to  be  distinguished  a£ 
connoisseurs  in  the  culinary  art,  and  cooks,  formerly  the 
least  respected  servants  of  the  household,  rose  in  valne. 
But,  after  all,  as  Livy  remarks,  these  were  but  the  slight 
germs  of  the  luxury  that  was  to  come. 

The  women,  who  in  the  Hannibalic  war  had  been  com- 
pelled to  simplicity  in  dress  by  the  law  of  the  tribune  M. 
Oppius,*  could  hardly  await  the  return  of  prosperity  before 
they  boldly  required  and  obtained  the  removal  of  this 
irksome  restriction,  195  b.c.*^  In  vain  the  severe  Cato 
endeavoured  with  eloquent  zeal  to  preserve  in  time  of 
peace  the  simplicity  that  had  been  practised  in  the  good 
old  time  under  the  pressure  of  poverty.  Neither  his 
personal  authority,  nor  the  dignity  of  the  consular  office 
which  he  then  held,  could  stem  the  current.  It  seemed 
like  an  intended  insult  to  the  champion  of  ancient  costomt 

'  Polyb.  xxxii.  11.  *  Liv.  xzxix.  6.  ■  VoL  iii.  p.  1M» 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  290.  »  Li?,  xxxiv.  1. 
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that  it  was  precisely  his  year  of  oiffice  that  was  chosen  to     CHAP. 

give  rein  again  to  the  extravagant   propensities   of  the   . ,_! > 

women.  The  picture  drawn  by  Livy  on  this  occasion  of 
the  female  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  law 
is  by  no  means  flattering,  and  represents  the  Roman 
matrons,  whom  we  would  fain  believe  to  have  been  patterns 
of  dignity,  simplicity,  and  modesty,  as  beings  not  less 
frivolous  and  vain  than  other  daughters  of  Eve.*  We 
learn  from  the  discussions  on  the  repeal  of  the  Oppian 
law  that  ornaments  of  precious  metals  and  valuable 
materials,  as  well  as  private  carriages,  were  not  rare  things 
in  Rome,  and  we  can  draw  the  conclusion  that  great 
wealth  had  been  accumulated  in  many  families  of  the 
capital.^ 

The  Oppian  law  was  passed  with  the  definite  object  of  Sumptuary 
applying  the  entire  wealth  of  the  people  to  the  defence  of  ^*^*' 
the  country  in  a  time  of  imminent  danger.    But  it  was  an 
extraordinary   interference    with   personal   freedom,   and 
could  therefore  be  upheld  no  longer  than  extreme  neces- 
sity required.     Similar  restrictions  which  interfered  with 
the  habits  of  private  life  and  social  intercourse  were  com- 
mon in  Rome  at  all  times.     The  Romans  firmly  believed 
in  the  omnipotence  of  the  state,  and  fancied  that  customs 
and   habits,    traflBc   and   prices,   could  be   regulated   at 
pleasure  by  law.     They  clung  to  this  subject  in  spite  of 
the  failures  which  had  attended  all  their  attempts.     They 
were  indefatigable  in  devising  new  rules  for  the  purpose 

'  Lir.  zxxi?.  1,  5 :  Matronse  nulla  noc  auctoritate  nee  yerecundia  nee 
imperio  Tirorum  eontineri  limine  poterant ;  omnes  Tias  urbis  aditusque  in 
forum  obeidebant,  viros  descendentes  ad  forum  orantes  ut  matronis  pristinum 
omatum  reddi  paterentur.  Augebatur  bse  frequentia  mulierum  in  dies,  nam 
etiam  ex  oppidis  coneiliabulisque  eonvenerant,  iam  et  eonsules  prsetoresque  et 
alioa  magistratufi  adire  et  rogare  audebaot. 

'  iEmilia,  the  wift  of  P.  Scipio,  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  who  was  the 
sister  of  the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  was  as  distinguished  among  the  Roman 
ladies  bj  the  display  of  her  jewels  and  finery  as  her  husband  and  brother  were 
among  the  leaders  of  the  nobility  for  their  warlike  exploits.  When  she  took 
part  in  religious  processions,  she  attracted  the  admiration  and  enry  of  all  the 
ladies  who  were  not  rich  enough  to  vie  with  her  by  her  personal  ornaments, 
iMr  gorgeous  carriage,  her  gold  and  silver  vessels  used  in  sacrifice,  and  by  her 
suite  of  servants.    Polyb.  zxzii.  12. 
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Thus,  in  the  year  181  B.C.  a  law  (the  Lex  Orchia)  was  de- 


signed to  restrain  extravagance  in  private  banquets,  and 
to  limit  the  number  of  guests.*  This  law  proved  ineffectoali 
and  as  early  as  161  B.C.  a  far  stricter  law  was  introduced 
by  the  consul,  C.   Fannius  (the  Lex  Fannia),  which  pre- 
scribed how  much  might  be  spent  on  festive  banquets  and 
common  family  meals.     Tt  allowed  one  hundred  asses  on 
the  occasion   of    the  Boman   and  Plebeian  games,  the 
Saturnalia,  and  on  one  or  two  other  occasions ;  thirty  asset 
at  other  festivals ;  and  only  ten  on  all  non-festive  days.* 
The  law,  moreover,  prohibited  certain  kinds  of  food  and 
drink.     By  a  law  in  the  year  143  B.C.  (the  Lex  Didia)  this 
regulation  was  extended  over  the  whole  of  Italy ,^  and  not 
only  the  hosts  but  also  the  guests  who  violated  it  were 
threatened  with  punishment. 
Ineffici-  These  useless  luxury  laws   met  with  the  hearty  ap- 

loxurj     *  proval  of  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  who  fondly  believed  that 
lawB.  bj  such  police  regulations  he  could  arrest  the  decay  cl 

morals  and  restore  as  by  magic,  in  a  period  of  over- 
flowing wealth,  the  simple  mode  of  life  of  olden  times. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  they  placed  no  fetters  on  the 
spirit  and  habits  of  the  age.     They  could  but  have  a  de- 
moralising and  irritating  effect,  by  compelling  rich  people 
to  think  of  means  for  evading  punishment.     All  kinds  of 
luxury,  far  from  abating,  gained  the   upper  hand  more 
and  more.     The  arbitrary  measures  which  Cato,  in  his  cen- 
sorship (184  B.C.),  adopted  for  restoring  patriarchal  sim- 
plicity, were  of  still  less  avail  than  the  penal  laws,  for  these 
measures,  bearing  the  stamp  of  personal  caprice,  could  but 
excite  opposition.     Cato,  acting  by  virtue  of  his  censorial 
authority,  went  so  far  as  to  rate  the  estimated  value  rf 
certain  slaves,  employed  more  for  show  than  for  real  ser- 
vice, at  a  figure  ten  times  higher  than  their  actual  value, 

*  Macrob.  Saium.  ii.  13. 

2  Macrob.  ib.     Gell.  ii.  24.  2-6.    Plut.  Hist.  yat.  x.  60.  Athen.  vi.  lOS. 
'  Macrob.  r^.    This  law  is  an  example  showing  the  dependence  of  tin 
Italian  allies  on  laws  passed  in  Rome.    Above,  p.  189. 
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and  thus  to  subject  the  owners  to  an  excessive  tax,  which     chap. 

XII 

was  in  point  of  fact  a  fine.*     These  high-handed  proceed-    /.^^ 

inps  in  which  Cato,  by  an  abuse  of  his  magisterial  powers, 
indulged  in  the  spleen  of  excessive  virtue,  were  in  reality 
nothing  but  an  impotent  protest  on  the  part  of  an  honest 
but  narrow-minded  moralist.     They  were  of  as  little  effect 
as  the  verses  of  poets  who  rail  against  the  noxious  in- 
fluence of  money.     If  the  influx  of  wealth  could  not  be 
prevented,  wise  men  ought  to  have  exerted  themselves  to 
improve  the  taste  and  the  habits  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
and  to  raise  them  to  a  higher  standard  of  enjoyment.  But 
Cato  and  men  of  his  stamp  thought  that  Roman  virtue 
was  endangered  if  the  honest  citizen  no  longer  enjoyed  his 
porridge  and  beans  as  formerly,  and  if  vessels  of  precious 
metal  and  artistic  form  took  the  place  of  the  old  wooden 
bowls  and  drinking-horns.     They  had  in  a  very  high  de- 
gree the  common  human  weakness  of  overrating  the  merit 
of  what  is  old,  and  of  regarding  the  failings  of  the  age  as 
new  and  as  occasioned  by  the  change  of  circumstances. 
They  were  mistaken  in  both  respects.     As  far  as  we  can 
judge  of  the  old  times,  we  find  in  them  the  same  vices,  only 
in  a  ruder  form  and  less  obtrusive  and  ofiensive,  because 
they  ranged  as  yet  within  narrower  bounds.     But  avarice, 
cupidity,  and  cruelty  were  no  less  hideous,  when,  instead 
of  gold  or  silver,  heavy  copper  was  the  magnet  that  at- 
tracted the  hearts   of  men.     The  ambition  of  the  rude 
peasants  of  the  time  of  Cincinnatus  was  surely  not  a  whit 
more  noble  than  that  of  the  Scipios,  and  their  vanity  was 
not  smaller  because  they  could  erect  no  gilt  statues  in 
'Jieir  houses.     We  may  believe,  therefore,  in  spite  of  all 
liigh-sounding  declamations  to  the  contrary,  that  the  foun- 
dation of  morality  on  which  the  family  and  social  life  of 
the  Romans  was  based  in  the  third  and  second  centurv 
before  our  era,  was  essentially  the  same  that  it  was  at  an 
Earlier  period,  and  that  the  signs  of  a  low  moral  standard 

>  Liv.  xxziz.  44,  2.    Flat  Cato  maior^  18.    The  effect  of  this  arbitrary 
^Msure  wafi  that  the  owners  of  such  slaves  were  subject  to  pay  as  property 
thirty  times  as  much  as  that  for  which  they  were  legally  liable. 

TOL.  IV.  Q 
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which  we  meet  with  are  to  be  explained  first  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  we  are  better  informed  concerning  this 
time,  and  secondly  by  the  fact  that  by  the  growth  uf 
power  and  wealth  the  sphere  for  practising  yirtnes  and 
vices  had  become  far  larger,  and  that  what  actually  took 
place  was  consequently  more  striking. 

On  this  occasion  we  must  also  examine  the  troth  of 
the  assertion  universally  made,  that  Roman  morality  was 
severely  injured  by  contact  with  strangers,  especially  with 
Greeks.  Hearing  these  complaints,  we  might  fancy  that 
the  Eromans  had  up  to  this  time  lived  in  the  state  which 
sentimental  poets  ascribe  to  the  golden  age.  It  was  once 
the  custom  to  extol  the  innocent  life  of  savages  as  that  of 
simple-minded,  uncorrupted,  and  purer  races.  That  wm 
the  time  when  the  real  condition  of  tribes  untouched  bj 
civilisation  was  less  known  than  it  is  at  present.  But  the 
more  we  become  acquainted  with  the  customs  of  the  king- 
dom of  Dahomey  and  other  tribes  who  are  innocent  of 
what  is  called  the  varnish  of  European  politeness,  the  le* 
do  we  find  in  them  to  admire.  And  not  only  the  savage 
but  the  half-savage,  the  rude  uncivilised  or  half-civilised 
man,  all  the  stages  leading  up  from  the  most  primitive 
condition  to  our  own,  are  infected  more  or  less  by  the 
same  vices,  which  surely  do  not  slumber  in  the  human 
breast  until  called  forth  by  the  fostering  influence  of 
wealth  and  art,  but  are  developed  everywhere  alike  with 
or  without  civilisation.  The  Spartans  and  ^tolians  were 
the  poorest,  simplest,  and  most  ignorant,  but  not  the  most 
virtuous  of  all  Greeks.  At  any  rate,  we  should  not  find  it 
difficult  to  make  our  choice  between  Sparta  and  Athens, 
even  if  moral  considerations  alone  were  to  turn  the  scale. 
Thus  we  believe  that  the  Bomans  in  their  first  iutercoone 
with  the  Greeks  can  and  must  have  learnt  much  tliat  was 
new  to  them  of  good  and  evil ;  but  that  the  core  and  sab- 
stance  of  Roman  morality  remained  very  much  what  it 
had  been  before. 

It  is,  above  all,  the  earnestness,  the  firm  order  and 
virtue  of  family  life  upon  which  the  morality  of  society 
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depends.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  chap. 
speak  of  great  depravity  in  the  present  period  of  Roman  .  ^|^-  ^ 
history,  for  the  Roman  family  in  the  second  century 
B.o.  was  still  distinguished  by  the  same  order  and  pu- 
rity as  before.  It  is  true  that  both  the  forms  of  con- 
cluding marriages  and  the  legal  rights  of  husband  and 
wife  had  changed.  The  religious  ceremony  of  confarreatioy 
which  had  been  customary  in  all  patrician  families,  was 
regularly  practised  now  only  in  the  families  of  patrician 
priests.  By  the  side  of  it  the  coemptio^  the  marriage  con- 
cluded in  the  form  of  a  purchase,  had  become  common, 
and  also  a  third  form,  the  ususy  which  dispensed  with  all 
formality.  Thus  what  may  be  called  by  way  of  com- 
parison the  form  of  civil  marriage  had  taken  the  place  of 
religious  marriage.*  But  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
the  simplification  of  the  forms  of  marriage  lessened  the 
importance  and  sanctity  of  the  matrimonial  bond. 

Such  a  deterioration   might  be  inferred  rather  from  a  Position  of 
change  in  the  legal  relations  of  husband  and  wife.  Whilst  ™^^in 
formerly  the  power  of  the  husband  had  always  been  un-   mHrriage 
limited,  and  the  wife  was  subject  to  the  manus,  i.e.  the  do-  manus. 
minion  of  the  husband,  as  the  child  was  subject  to  the 
power  of  the  father,  law  and  custom  now  made  it  possible 
to  conclude  a  marriage  without  maniiSy  in  which  the  wife 
retained  her  right  of  disposing  freely  of  the  property  that 
belonged  to  her.  Marriages  without  manus  became  gradu- 
ally general  in  the  time  after  the  Punic  wars.     But  even 
this  addition  to  personal  liberty  cannot  be  considered  as  a 
loosening  of  the  old  bonds  of  family  order.     It  did  not  in- 
terfere with  the  moral  relations  of  married  people,  and  in 
nowise  restricted  their  duties  towards  one  another,  or  their 
{Privileges  so  far  as  they  concerned  family  life.    It  was  with 
i^gard  to  marriage  the  same  phenomenon  that  is  every- 
where perceptible  in  the  progress  from  the  old  restraint 
Ctistomary  in  family  and  tribe  to  greater  individual  liberty 

*  It  ist  howerer,  not  to  be  supposed  that  when  the  ccnfarreatio  had  become 
^Wolete  all  religious  ceremonies  were  abolished.  On  the  contrary,  a  number 
^i  formalities,  sacrifices,  and  auspices  continued  to  be  practised. 
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^_^^'    ^  lost  was  acquired  by  the  state,  and  the  state  having  thus 


been  strengthened  in  its  authority  was  able  to  extend 
greater  personal  liberty  to  each  individual. 
The  Voco-  It  is  evident  from  the  Voconian  law,*  passed  about  this 

time  (in  the  year  169    B.C.)   under  the  auspices  of  M. 
Porcius  Cato,  that  the  austere  admirers  of  the  old  time 
regarded   with  jealousy  the   increasing  independence  of 
women.     The  object  of  this  law  was  to  limit  the  social 
influence  of  women  by  forbidding  rich  citizens  to  make 
them  heiresses  of  more  than  one  half  of  their  whole  estate. 
A  great  dowry  of  a  woman  was  looked  upon  as  a  great 
danger  to  the  old  discipline  and  order  in  house  and  state, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  by  artificial  means  the  submission 
of  the  wife  to  her  husband  would  be  secured.*     Of  course 
this  law  was  as  unavailing  as  all  others  which  resulted 
from  a  misunderstanding  of  social  or  psychological  con- 
ditions.    Ways  and  means  were  soon  found  to  evade  the 
restrictions  of  the  Lex  Voconia.    Whoever  wished  to  leave 
his  property  to  a  daughter  rather  than  to  some  distant 
relation,  had  but  to   make  it  over  in  trust  to  a  third 
person,  for  the  benefit  of  the  heiress  he  had  in  view.    This 
became  the  regular  practice,  and  the  number  of  rich  ladies 
accordingly  was  not  afiected  by  the  law,  nor  the  abase 
which  they  might  possibly  make  of  their  wealth  restrained. 
On  the  whole  the  sanctity  and  dignity  of   married 
life  were  as  yet  unimpaired  in  Some  in  the  period  under 
discussion.     Polygamy  had  never  been  admitted  either  hj 

>  Liv.  epit.  61  :  Q.  Voconius  Saxa  tribnnus  plebis  legem  tnKt,  M  qjiif 
mulierem  heredem  institueret.  Cicero,  In  Verr.  ii.  1,  42,  107.  Gains,  haHL 
ii.  274  :  Item  mulier,  quae  ab  eo,  qui  centum  millia  seris  census  est^  per  IifW 
Voconiam  heres  institui  non  potest,  tamen  fideicommisso  relictam  sibi  barrdh 
tatem  capere  potest.  The  law  affected  only  testators  of  the  highest  €«•» 
Comp.  Lango,  Bom.  Alterth,  ii.  280. 

2  That  mnrriage  w^th  a  rich  wife  is  not  always  an  unmixed  blessiDg  v» 
eiperienced  by  Poman  husbands  often  enough,  and  is  frequently  the  topic  d 
satirists.  Well  known  is  Juvenal's  exclamation  (vi.  460),  *  Intolezabiliif  nU 
est  quam  femina  dives,*  and  the  Horatian  (Od.  III.  zziv.  19),  *  Nee  dotatsnfpt 
yirum  coniux ; '  but  much  earlier,  in  the  time  of  the  ancient  republic,  thteoaie 
writers  complain  of  the  same  evil.  Comp.  Plantus,  AuImL  II.  L  45^  as^ 
III.  T. 
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law  or  custom.     The  mother  of  the  family  shared  with     CHAP. 

XII 

the  father  the  office  of  a  domestic  priesthood  and  the   «_ — ,_!— ^ 
general  government  of  the  house.     We  do  not  find  that  ^^^^'^^ 
women  in  Rome  sank,  as  unfortunately  they  did  in  Athens,  women. 
to  a  level  where  they  had  no  longer  any  spiritual  or  moral 
but  merely  material  and  economical  relations  with  their 
husbands.     The  Roman  matron  was  not  secluded  in  rooms 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  women  alone.     She  shared  the 
seat  of  honour  with   her   husband    in   the   atrium ;  she 
was  not  obliged  to  hide  herself  timidly  from  public  view, 
but  could  show  her  face  in  the  streets  and  market  with- 
out being  considered  wanting  in  modesty,  decorum,  or 
chastity.^ 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  conjugal  love  and  Antiquity 
fidelity,  the  mutual  affection  of  the  members  of  one  family  ^f  ^^1*^"^' 
and  the  dignity  and  purity  of  domestic  life,  were  materially 
altered  for  the  worse  before  the  period  of  the  demoralising 
civil  wars.  It  was  a  current  opinion  in  Home  after  these 
wars  had  produced  their  effect,  that  divorce  was  altogether 
xmknown  for  five  hundred  years.  Confident  statements 
were  made  to  the  effect  that  the  first  divorce  occurred  in 
Home  between  the  first  and  the  second  Punic  war,^  when 
Spurius  Carvilius  Buga,  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
nobility,  put  away  his  wife  because  she  was  barren,  though 
he  loved  her  tenderlv.  This  statement  is  as  erroneous  as 
the  inferences  which  have  been  drawn  from  it.  The  Roman 
marriage  never  was  indissoluble  from  the  first.  Even  the 
most  solemn  contract  of  marriage  by  *  confarreatio  '  could 
be  set  aside  by  an  equally  solemn  *  diffarreatio.'  Laws  of 
divorce  are  referred  even  to  the  time  of  Romulus,  which 
means  that  they  were  supposed  to  be  as  old  as  the  state 
itself.'  There  are  traces  of  the  forms  of  divorce  in  the 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables.*     But  even  without  these  proofs 

>  Aoeording  to  Valerins  Mazimus,  ri.  3,  10,  C.  Snlpicius  Oallus,  who  was 
coDsal  248  b.c,  divorced  his  wife,  because  she  had  shown  herself  in  pnblic 
'  eapite  sperto.'  Bat  the  severity  of  Gallus  was  reproved  as  excessive,  and  as 
a  *  horridum  supercilium.' 

«  Dionys.  ii.  25.     Gellius,  iv.  3  ;  xvii.  21,  44.     Valer.  Max.  ii.  1,  4. 

«  Flutorcb,  Somul.  22.  *  Cicero,  Phil,  ii.  28. 
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it  would  follow  from  the  nature  of  the  husband's  power 
(manus)  over  his  wife,  that  he  could  under  certain  circum- 
stances put  her  away.     Yet  public  opinion  restrained  a 
capricious  use  of  this  right  and  demanded  the  observance  of 
certain  formalities.  One  of  these  was  the  calling  of  a  family 
council,  where  the  husband  would  explain  his  reasons,  and 
might  be  influenced  by  the  voice  of  his  wdfe's  relatives. 
If  anybody  neglected  these  forms,  he  exposed  himself  to 
public  reprobation,  though  legally  his  proceeding  conld 
not  be  challenged.     Thus,  in  307  B.C.,  about  seventy  years 
before  the  alleged  first  divorce  known  in  Borne,  L.  Antonius 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  censors  and  was  expelled 
from  the  senate,  because  he  neglected  to  consult  a  family 
council  before  he  sent  away  his  wife.*     His  right  could 
not  be  called  in  question,  and  was  not  contested  in  a 
court  of  justice ;  but  the  mode  in  which  he  exercised  it  was 
reproved  by  the  censors  in  their  capacity  as  guardians  of 
public  morality. 

The  single  case  of  L.  Antonius  is  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  statement  about  Sp.  Carvilius  is  false.  But  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  no  cases  of  divorce  occurred 
before  even  the  time  of  L.  Antonius.  It  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that  a  Boman  husband,  who 
possessed  unbounded  authority  over  his  children,  who 
could  sell  them  as  slaves  or  punish  them  with  death, 
was  bound  to  a  wife  for  ever  without  the  legal  means 
of  dissolving  the  union.  Numerous  instances  of  such  dis- 
solutions of  marriage  must  have  taken  place.  But  they 
would  not  be  mentioned  in  the  public  annals  unless  a 
prominent  man  was  concerned,  or  some  peculiar  feature 
of  law  or  custom  was  involved. 

So  much  may  be  allowed  to  be  true  in  the  general 
impression  of  the  writers  of  the  later  annals,  that  cases  of 
divorce  were  less  frequent  in  the  early  period  of  therepublic 
than  after  the  Gracchi.  But  that  in  itself  the  dissolution 
of  a  marriage  argued  moral  depravity,  or  was  looked  upon 
as  such,  would  be  a  grave  error.  If  a  man  so  eminent  in 
the  state  and  so  venerable  for  his  personal  character  as  L 

^  Valer.  Max.  ii.  9,  2. 
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Emilias  PauUus,  the  conqueror  of  Perseus,  could  divorce  chap. 
his  wife — who  was  the  mother  of  L.  Scipio  -Slmilianus,  the  .  /^^^.^ 
destroyer  of  Carthage  and  Naniantia — we  may  wonder  that 
such  a  family  disruption  was  brought  about,  but  we  have 
no  right  to  infer  that  any  one  of  the  persons  concerned 
was  guilty  of  an  unworthy  or  dishonoiu^ble  act.  No 
family  could  be  more  decorous  and  pure  than  that  of 
.^milius  Paullus.  He  was  the  very  pattern  of  a  noble 
Roman,  and  his  son,  who  passed  by  adoption  into  the 
equally  distinguished  house  of  the  Scipios,  venerated  his 
divorced  mother  as  long  as  she  lived. 

We  are  still  less  entitled  to  infer  moral  decay  from  Morality 
the  stories  of  prosecutions  of  matrons  for  the  alleged  ^omen!*^ 
poisoning  of  their  husbands.  The  oldest  accusation  of  this 
kind  is  related  of  the  good  old  time  of  the  Samnite  wars, 
and  has  been  rejected  in  a  previous  volume  as  unhistorical.^ 
We  may  reasonably  entertain  the  same  doubts  with  regard 
to  a  lady  of  the  first  nobility,  the  wife  of  a  consul,  and 
mother  of  a  consul,  who  was  prosecuted  for  poisoning  in 
the  year  180  b.c.^  At  that  time  Rome  and  the  whole  of 
Italy  were  visited  by  a  malignant  epidemic  which  lasted  for 
three  years,  and  carried  off  such  numbers  of  people  that  it 
became  difficult  to  find  recruits  for  the  army.  At  Rome, 
L.  Calpurnius  Piso,  one  of  the  two  consuls,  a  prcetor,  the 
supreme  pontifex,  another  pontifex,  an  augur,  and  many 
more  eminent  men  of  all  ranks  were  carried  off.  In  the 
universal  terror  which  had  seized  the  people  the  Sibylline 
books  were  consulted,  days  of  prayer  were  set  apart,  and 
extraordinary  sacrifices  and  gifts  were  offered  to  Apollo, 
iEsculapius,  and  Salus.  But  this  was  not  sufficient  to 
calm  the  public  mind.  In  looking  about  for  the  causes  of 
this  great  calamity,  people  hit  upon  the  foolish  idea  that 

»  Vol.  i.  p.  667. 

'  Lit.  xl.  37,  5 :  Necatus  codsuI  a  Quarta  Hostilia  uxore  dii>ebatur.  Ut 
quidem  filins  eias  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus  in  locum  vitrici  consul  est  declaratus, 
aliqnanto  magis  infamis  mora  Pisonis  ccepit  esse  ;  et  testes  existebant  qui  post 
declaratos  consuies  Albinum  et  Pisonem,  quibus  comitiis  Flaccus  tulerat  repul- 
•am,  et  exprobratum  ei  a  matre  dicerent,  quod  iam  ei  tertium  negatus  cunsulatus 
petenti  esset  et  adiecisse,  pararet  se  ad  petendum,  intra  duos  menses  effectu- 
ram,  at  consul  fieret.  Inter  multa  alia  testimonia  ad  causam  pertinentia  hata 
quoqae  toz  nimis  erentu  comprobata  valuit  cur  Hostilia  damnaretur. 
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1500K     tlie  plague  had  been  artificially  produced  by  poisoners. 

V / .   A  vague  apprehension  of  poison  at  all  times  filled  the 

minds  of  the  Bomans,  and  brought  about  at  a  later  period 
the  establishment  of  special  tribunals   for  the   trial  of 
poisoners  {quwstio  perpetua  de  veffieficiis)^  which  may  be 
looked  upon  as  forerunners  of  the  trials  of  witches  in 
modem  times.     As  early  as  the  year  184  B.C.,*  prosecu- 
tions  of  poisoners   had   been   set  on  foot,  and   Quintns 
Naevius,  the  prsetor  charged  with  the  duty  of  conducting 
these  prosecutions,  according  to  the  report  of  Valerius 
Antias,  condemned  nearly  two  thousand  persons.    The 
plague  had  probably  been  an  epidemic  for  some  years ;  no 
wonder  that  in  the  year  180  B.C.  the  belief  once  more 
became  established  that  it  had  been  produced  by  poison. 
But  it  must  cause  great  astonishment  that  suspicion  fell 
upon   one   of   the   noblest    women    of   the    aristocracy. 
Hostilia,  the  wife  of  the  consul  Piso,  was  the  widow  of 
Cneius  Fulvius  and  mother  of  Quintus  Fulvius  Flaccus. 
This  Flaccus  had  ten  years  previously  held  the  prsetorship, 
and  had  twice  endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  the  consul- 
ship.   For  a  third  time  he  became  a  candidate  in  the  year 
180  B.C.,  together  with  his  stepfather,  Piso.     He  again 
failed,  and  Piso  was  elected,  but  died  soon  after,  where- 
upon  Flaccus  was   elected  to  the  vacant  place.     These 
circumstances,  though  perfectly  natural  and  comprehen- 
sible, sufficed  to  cast  on  his  mother  Hostilia  the  suspicion 
of  having  poisoned  the  consul,  her  husband,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  consulship  for  her  son.     A  Boman  matron  was 
thought  capable  not  only  of  this  most  atrocious  crime,  bnt 
of  the  madness  of  committing  it  merely  to  transfer  the 
consular  honours  which  her  family  enjoyed   already  from 
her  husband  to   her  son,  who  had  previously  held  the 

*  Liv.  xzxix.  41,  5.  As  if  these  trials  had  been  a  trifling  and  seooDdary 
affair,  Quintus  Naevius  finished  them  off  in  four  months  before  his  depaztuN 
for  his  province,  Sardinia.  One  might  have  fancied  that  trials  in  which  the 
number  of  persons  accused  was  counted  by  thousands  ought  to  have  called  for 
the  appointment  of  a  special  and  extraordinary  commissioner.  Bnt  astht 
information  is  derived  from  the  notorious  liar  Valerius  Antias,  the  oomhc 
2,000  may  be  one  of  his  favourite  exaggerations. 
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second  post  in  the  state,  and  was  sure  of  soon  obtaining     CHAP. 
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the  first,  unless  his  prospects  were  jeopardised  by  a  crime 
such  as  that  of  which  his  mother  was  charged,  and  of 
which  he  would  have  been  held  an  accomplice.  The 
charge  is  in  itself  so  absurd  that  we  should  be  inclined  to 
think  it  was  never  seriously  preferred,  if  it  were  not  to  a 
certain  extent  characteristic  of  the  credulity  and  malignant 
Bcandalmongering  in  which  the  Boman  people  at  all  times 
delighted.  It  has  a  striking  parallel  in  the  calumnies  of 
which  Livia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  was  the  object,  and 
which  even  such  an  historian  as  Tacitus  did  not  disdain  to 
report  in  his  disingenuous  and  insidious  way  without  ac- 
cepting or  rejecting  them  emphatically.*  In  one  respect 
the  crime  attributed  to  Hostilia  was  even  more  unreason- 
able than  that  of  which  Livia  was  accused.  The  latter  could 
almost  be  sure  that  after  the  natural  death  of  Augustus, 
her  son  Tiberius  would  inherit  his  power;  but  Hostilia 
could  neither  determine  nor  foresee  the  result  of  a  popular 
election,  upon  which, after  all,  her  son's  prospects  depended. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  from  Livy's  report  whether  Hos-  DifficultieB 
tilia   was   actually  prosecuted    and   condemned    for  the  ^°  ^® 

•'     *  ^  story 

murder  of  her  husband.^    Possibly  accusation  and  con-  respecting 
demnation  were  only  talked  of.     If  she  had  really  been  ^** 

found  guilty,  her  son — the  consul  Flaccus — would  as- 
suredly have  been  suspected  as  implicated  in  her  guilt, 
and  would  have  been  obliged  to  clear  himself  from  this 
suspicion.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
regard  the  wife  of  the  consul  as  a  murderess ;  and  we  can 
consequently  draw  no  inference  from  a  crime  so  incredible 
concerning  the  moral  state  of  the  age.^     It  is  not  even 

*  Tacit.  Annal,  i.  5  :  Et  quidam  scelus  uxoris  siutpcctabant. 

*  See  the  passage  of  Livy,  xl.  37,  on  p.  231,  n.  2.  Liry  uses  vague  expres- 
%ioiiB  ('  Decatus  consal  dicebatur' — *  mors  Pisonis  magis  infamis  coepit  esse'), 
Imt  Dot  one  ftrom  which  it  can  be  inferred  that  an  actual  accusation  was  made 
%iid  a  trial  took  place.     Eren  the  last  words  ('  hsec  vox  valuit  cur  Hostilia 

itur ')  seem  purposely  chosen   to  leave  it  uncertain  whether  Hostilia 
condemned.     Not  a  word  is  added  of  the  implication  of  Q.  Flaccus  in  the 
aUeged  gnilt  of  his  mother,  or  of  a  charge  raised  against  him. 

*  The  general  opinion  at  present  seems  to  be  to  accept  the  charge  against 
Hostilia  at  proved. 
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probable  that  in  the  time  of  Cato  a  serious  suspicion  could 
rest  upon  Ilostilia,  and  we  believe  that  the  vague  and 
scandalous  story  related  by  Livy  is  a  mere  invention  of 
some  family  annalist  who  owed  the  Fulvian  house  a 
grudge,  and  concocted  out  of  the  ordinary  town-gossip 
the  story  of  a  capital  charge  and  a  great  public  trial. 

In  the  year  179  B.C.  the  praetor  Uucius  Scsevola  was 
commissioned  to  make  an  investigation  into  poisonings 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  in  and  near  the  town.'  We 
are  not  informed  to  what  result  his  investigations  led. 
It  was  before  his  tribunal  that  Hostilia  should  have  been 
tried.  If  she  was  thus  tried  and  condemned^  we  should 
no  doubt  have  heard  of  the  condemnation  of  many  mow 
victims.  But  it  may  not  have  been  so  easy  to  proceed 
summarily  against  Boman  citizens  and  to  condemn  them 
on  vague  rumours  or  false  evidence.  We  hear  of  no  con- 
victions in  Rome ;  but  the  praetor,  Q.  Maenius,  who  had 
been  appointed  in  the  previous  year  to  conduct  similar 
investigations  in  various  parts  of  Italy  ^before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Sardinia,^  was  in  a  position  to  report  to  Eome 
that  he  had  condemned  three  thousand  persons,  and  that 
the  investigations  were  assuming  larger  proportions,  in 
consequence  of  new  evidence  pouring  in  as  fast  as  he  went 
on.  He  added  that  he  must  either  give  up  his  investiga- 
tions in  Italy,  or  the  hope  of  proceeding  to  his  province  of 
Sardinia.  This  sad  testimony  of  the  wretchedness  of 
Eoman  criminal  jurisdiction  is  indirectly  a  proof  that 
public  morality  could  not  have  sunk  so  low  as  we  should 
be  obliged  to  infer  from  the  condemnation  of  so  many 


^  Lir.  xl.  44,  6  :  P.  Mucins  Sc«vola  urbanam  sortitus  provinciam  est,  et 
ut  idom  qu»reret  de  reneficiis  in  urbe  et  propius  urbem  decern  millia  pa^noB. 

2  Liv.  xl.  43,  2. 

*  It  is  c\irious  that  both  in  184  B.C.  and  180  B.C.  a  praetor  destined  fo^Si^ 
dinia  was  detained  in  Italy  with  investigations  into  wholesale  poisonings,  b 
the  first  case  it  was  Q.  Naevius  (Liv.  xxxix.  41,  5) ;  in  the  second,  C.  M«niw 
(Liv.  xl.  37,  4;  43.  2).  The  former  condemned  about  2,000  persons,  the  Utter 
3.000.  The  two  stories  are  so  like  each  other  that  one  is  tempted  to  coiij«* 
ture  that  they  are  two  versions  of  the  same  original. 
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isands  for  one  single  class    of  crimes  in  so  short  a  CHAP. 
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in  order  to   obtain    an   insight   into   the  interior  of  The 
tan  households,  and  to  comprehend  the  real  character  f^^j^ 
imily  life,  we  should  require  more  minute  and  accu- 
information  than   the  ordinary  sources  of  political 
>Ty  supply;  we  should  want  details  which  concern,  not 
course  of  great  political  events,  but  the  doings  and 
sactions  of  everyday  life.     Such  details  would  perhaps 
iimished  by  writers  of  the  drama,  especially  of  a  truly 
onal  comedy.    The  Eoman  comedy,  however,  of  which 
imens  have  been  preserved,  is  an  imitation  of  Greek 
lels ;  and  though  a  considerable  proportion  of  national 
lerial  was  necessarily  mixed  up  by  the  writers  with 
ir  foreign  originals,  these  plays  do  not  reflect  in  its 
ity  the  spirit  that  animated  the  Boman  family.     The 
lew,  mothers,  and  sons,  the  freedmen  and  slaves  who 
the   dramatis  personcB  in  the   plays   of  Plautus  and 
ence,  are  not  altogether  true  Romans.     If  a  few  of  the 
8  of  Atellan  plays  had  been  preserved,  or  some  speci- 
18  of  the  camcedia  togata,  we  should   probably  be  able 
idge  far  more  correctly  of  the  spirit  of  private  and 
ily  life  in  Rome  than  we  are  at  present.     It  was  in 
irobability  more  earnest  and  pure  than  we  generally 
)08e,    but,    compared    with  the  families  of  modern 
>8,  less  affectionate  and  tender.     Even  Cato  agreed 
i  the  general  view  of  the  Greeks  in  considering  mar- 
e  to  be  an  inevitable  evil,  and  in  despising  women 
I  all  his  heart.     No  wonder  that  by  most  people  mar- 
B  was  regarded  chiefly  from  a  political  and  economical 
t  of  view.     A  wife  was  chosen  for  the  young  Roman 
lis  father;  the  betrothal  was  a  bargain.     The  flrst 
li  of  marriage  was  the  birth  of  children  and  the  pro- 
ktion  of  the  family  for  the  good  of  the  community  and 
he  maintenance  of  the  family  sanctuaries.  The  second 
jt  was  the  preservation  and  increase  of  material  wealth, 
ttever  lay  beyond  this,  such  as   true,  warm-hearted 
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BOOK     aflFection ;  ^  sympathy  in  spiritual  aspirations  shared  by  man 

^^   ^ .  and  wife  ;  the  cultivation  of  noble  sentiments  and  ideas  by 

mutual  influence ;  high  aims  pursued  in  common ;  inter- 
change of  thoughts  on  matters  divine  and  human — all  of 
this  could  not  take  root  in  the  cold  and  heavy  soil  of 
Boman  family  life. 
Corrupt-  The  existence  of  slavery  alone  sufficed  to  prevent  the 

S^davery.  "laintenance  of  conjugal  fidelity.  How  could  even  the 
most  dignified  of  Boman  matrons  preserve  her  place  in 
her  husband's  heart  and  in  the  esteem  of  her  children,  if 
female  slaves  and  freed  women,  liberal  of  their  charms, 
succeeded  in  fascinating  the  men  '?  If  such  a  champion 
of  virtue  as  Cato  could  vex  his  grown-up  son  by  his  inter- 
course with  a  slave  girl;  ^  if  the  wife  of  Scipio  Africanos' 
thought  it  advisable,  or  was  obliged  to  think  it  advisable, 
discreetly  to  overlook  the  amours  of  her  husband,  what 
must  have  been  the  moral  atmosphere  in  those  familia 
which  neither  philosophy  nor  pubUc  spirit  directed  to 
higher  aims  ?  The  experience  of  all  peoples  and  all  dmes 
in  which  slavery  has  existed  proves  that  it  destroys  the 
purity  and  dignity  of  family  life.  And  thus  this  canker 
of  the  ancient  world,  which  by  dishonouring  labour 
checked  the  healthy  growth  of  industry,  appears  also  with 
regard  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  nation  as  the  genu 
of  decav. 
Vnnntuwil  And  yet  the  most  repulsive  extravagance  of  sen- 
su:ility  was  neither  originally  Roman  nor  was  it  ap- 
proved of  by  the  Soman  feeling  for  what  was  dignified 
and  honourable.  Although  the  shameful  practice  of  p£- 
doni^tv  had  ci>me  over  to  Italv  with  other  Greek*  sins, 
and  o\nild  easily  gain  ground  here,  on  account  of  tbe 
oxistonce  of  slavery,  it  was  nevertheless  always  con- 
sidertsl  unwi^rthy  of  a  Soman.    To  compel,  or  only  to  pe^ 

*  S^rys-^L  r^v:^.  ^4  :  Or^r^  qTi-.dna  aanors  bon«sta  est^  aed  ntagaitiido  de- 
fvrmi».  r.*l&:i  av:^«i  ift:#nM>:  <;ukaa  ex  Imbm^a  oawsa  quit  imtniat.  loalieo* 
v.\v>i>f  i>snr:>  «»or  t):r^s  «ts;^  is  su  :i:idwc  IK  S»  :  Sajueas  rir  iudietodeM 
MMATv  ^^^^.VA^^NK.  TK^.  AJRf^Kx.  Nihil  MC  f«e«iiit«  <^c*a  iixoi>nti  aoiAre  qus 
*.;%l;trrA»  «  H=t*rj4u  Gir#  wuior,  24. 
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Buade,  a  Roman  citizen  to  an  act  of  unnatural  lust '  was     CHAP. 

always  regarded  as  a  crime  deserving  of  death ;  ^  to  con-   . ^  - 

sent  to  it  was  in  a  freeborn  youth  equally  punishable.* 
But  the  law  did  not  protect  slaves  from  abuse  and  vio- 
lence of  their  masters,  however  much  public  opinion  might 
condemn  the  dissolute  wretches  who  gave  themselves  up 
to  this  foreign  vice. 

On  the  other  hand,  intercourse  with  prostitutes,  if  not  Public 
exceeding  moderate  bounds,  was  permitted  by  common  ™^'*^'^* 
practice,  and  not  censured  even  by  moralists.*     An  anec- 
dote which  is  related  of  the  censor  Cato  is  characteristic 
of  this  license.*     Meeting  one  day  a  respectable  young 
man   coming  from  a  brothel,  he  commended  him.^     But 
finding  him  repeatedly  on  the  same  road  he  turned  his 
praise  into  reproach,  because  he  could  not  approve  of  his 
young  friend's  living   in  the  brothel.      How   little  the 
reputation  of  a  man  was  injured  by  habitual  intercourse 
with  prostitutes  we  can  gather,  not  only  from  many  fea- 
tures of  the  comic  stage,^  but  also  from  the  reports  which 
liivy  gives  of  the  Bacchanalia.®    Even  married  men,  so 
long  as  they  did  not  offend   against  outward  decency, 
could  with  impunity  indulge  in  excesses  which  would  have 
brought  upon  the  wife  the  severest  penalty.®     The  prac- 
tice of  concubinage  was  formally  allowed,  and  a  concubine 
(pdlex)  was  not  considered  an  outcast  of  society,  although 

>  *  Monstrosa  Venus  et  nefanda  libido. ' 
»  Valer.  Max.  yi.  1,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12. 

*  Valer.  Max.  ri.  1,  5. 

*  Valer.  Max.  vii.  3,  10:  Vulgari  et  permissa  veuere  uti.  Cicero,  Pro  Calio, 
12,  28  :  Datur  ooncessu  omnium  huic  aliquis  ludus  etati  et  ipsa  natura  pro- 
fnndit  adolescentis  cupiditates :  que  si  ita  erumpunt,  ut  nullius  ritam  labe- 
Ik^ent,  nullius  domum  eyertant,  faciles  et  tolerabiles  haberi  solent.  Ibid, 
{  30,  42,  44,  48. 

*  Horat.  Sat.  I.  ii.  31,  and  Scholia  ad  I. 

*  The  motiye  for  this  praise  is  explained  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Cicero 
abore,  note  4. 

»  Terent.  Andr.  I.  i.  124.    Plant.  Bacchid,  in.  iii.;  Paeudol  I.  y. 

*  Below,  p.  272  fF. 

*  Flautus,  Mercat,  805  : 

Ecastor  lege  dura  yiyont  mulieres 

Multoque  iniquiore  misere  quam  yiri. 

Nam  yir  ri  Bcortnm  doxit  clam  uzorem  euam. 
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she  was  excluded  from  the  honours  of  the  matron  and 
from  the  temple  of  Juno.^ 

The  inequality  of  legal  principles  applied  to  man  and 
wife  with  regard  to  conjugal  fidelity,  which  has  not  been 
altogether  abolished,  even  in  our  own  time,  by  modern 
custom  and  legislation,  was  in  Borne  considered  natural 
and  reasonable.  The  husband  by  an  act  of  adultery  was 
not  guilty  of  an  offence  against  his  own  wife.  His  inter- 
course with  the  wife  of  another  made  him,  indeed,  guilty 
of  adultery,  but  he  was  guilty  only  with  regard  to  the 
husband  of  this  woman,  whom  alone  he  was  supposed  to 
have  injured. 

From  a  Roman  matron,  on  the  other  hand,  chastity  was 
required  as  the  first  condition  of  her  social  and  domestic 
status.  She  could  approach  the  altar  of  her  house  only 
as  a  pure  priestess.  As  a  wife  she  was  expected  to  be  no 
less  virtuous  than  a  Vestal  was  as  a  virgin.  Her  infidelity 
would  have  endangered  the  purity  and  legitimacy  of  ih» 
family,  and  would  have  been  a  crime  against  the  pro- 
tecting deities  of  the  house.  Hence  the  husband  was 
authorised  to  punish  conjugal  infidelity  of  his  wife,  even 
by  death,  if  he  succeeded  in  surprising  her  in  the  act 
It  was  a  crime  punishable  especially  by  the  domestic 
tribunal  of  the  male  relatives,  which  was  convoked  on 
such  occasions  by  the  head  of  the  family.  Yet  it  was 
prosecuted  also  by  the  public  authorities  at  a  compara- 
tively early  time.  As  early  as  the  year  295  B.C. — t.e.  in 
the  heroic  age  of  the  Samnite  wars — Livy^  remarks  that 

Id  si  rescirit  uxor,  impune  est  viro. 

Uxor  vinira  si  clam  domo  egressast  foras, 

Viro  fit  causa,  exigitur  matmmonio. 
The  words  of  Cato  quoted  by  Gellius,  x.  23  :  In  adulterio  uxorem  tuam  si  pro* 
hendisses,  sine  iudicio  impune  necares ;  ilia  te,  si  adulterares  sive  tu  adolt*- 
rarere,  digito  non  auderet  contingere,  neque  ius  est. 

'  It  was  a  reputed  law  of  Numa,  *  Pellex  aram  Jononis  ne  tangito.*  GelL  it, 
3,  3.     Paull.  Diac.  s.  v.  *  Pellices* 

«  Liv.  X.  31,  9:  Eo  anno  Q.  Fabius  Gurges  aliquot  matronas  ad  popa- 
lum  stupri  damnatas  pecunia  multavit,  ex  quo  multatitio  aere  Veneris  xdea 
qu»  prope  Circum  est  facieudam  curavit.  This  is  indeed  a  strange  story.  If 
the  fact  is  correctly  stated  by  Livy,  we  cannot  imagine  that  immorality  oa 
auch  a  stupendous  scale  was  confined  to  one  year,  or,  in  fact,  to  one  period.   It 
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several  matrons  were  accused  of  adultery  and  condemned     CHAP. 
by  a  popular  tribunal.     If  this  report  may  be  believed, 


we  cannot  talk  of  a  further  corruption  of  morals  in  the 
time  of  the  Scipios;  at  least,  we  have  no  proofs  of  an 
increase  of  conjugal  infidelity  during  this  time.  It  was 
not  till  later,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars,  that  matters 
changed.  Then,  but  not  until  then,  the  immorality  of 
women  assumed  alarming  proportions,  and  finally  called 
forth,  under  Augustus,  the  Vigorous  intervention  of  the 
law. 

A  Roman  paterfamilias  watched  with  equal  vigilance  Wives  and 
and  equal  severity  over  the  chastity  of  his  daughter  as  ^  *^®^** 
over  that  of  his  wife.  The  deed  of  Virginius,  who  killed 
his  daughter  to  save  her  from  pollution,  though  it  be  only  a 
fiction,  is  characteristic  of  the  prevailing  feeling  of  Roman 
fathers.  A  certain  P.  Maenius  ^  slew  a  freedman  of  whom 
he  had  been  extremely  fond,  merely  because  he  had 
ventured  to  kiss  his  daughter.  A  Roman  knight,  Pontius 
Aufidianus,  whose  daughter  had  been  dishonoured  by  a 
slave,  punished  both  the  daughter  and  her  seducer  with 
death.^  The  same  was  done  by  a  certain  Atilius,  although 
he  himself  had  made  a  profession  of  unchastity.^  Every 
Roman  virgin,  it  was  thought,  should  vie  with  the  Vestals 
in  purity  of  conduct. 

We  have  already  repeatedly  pointed  out  the  injurious  slaves  and 
influence   of  slavery   on   the   Roman  state   and  people.  ^'^®®™<'°- 
Wherever   we  turn  we  find  its  pernicious  traces.     Law, 
social  economy,  customs,  all  branches  of  public  and  private 

most  have  been  an  evil  of  long  growth  before  it  could  reach  Ruch  dimensions. 
For  moral  disease,  unlike  a  physical  epidemic,  is  not  capricious  and  unaccount- 
able in  its  devastations.  It  can  neither  come  nor  go  suddenly.  We  should, 
therefore,  be  justified  in  asKuming  on  the  strength  of  Livy's  report,  that  the 
old  Roman  purity  of  manners,  so  generally  and  so  highly  extolled,  is  altogether 
fictitious,  or  that  the  outbreak  of  vice  in  259  B.C.  was  no  more  real  than  the 
poisoning  of  331  B.C.  (above,  p.  231)  and  of  180  b.c.  We  are  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  latter  alternative,  and  we  see  in  the  proceedings  against  the 
matrons  in  2.59  b.c.  one  of  the  instances  of  periodical  panic  to  which  the 
Romans  were  subject,  and  which  made  them  unjust  and  cruel  to  an  extent 
rarefy  equalled  by  other  nations. 

»  Valer.  Max.  vi.  1,  4.      •  Valer.  Max.  vi.  1, 3.        •  Valer.  Max.  vi.  1, 6. 
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life  were  aflSicted  by  the  inflammation  and  sores  produced 
by  this  ubiquitous  poison.  The  Bomans  were  severelj 
punished  for  refusing  to  recognise  human  nature  and 
their  native,  human  rights  in  human  beings.  The  in- 
justice wliich  they  accustomed  themselves  to  practise 
towards  slaves  necessarily  hardened  their  hearts  towards 
freemen,  who  after  all  were  distinguished  from  slaves, 
not  by  nature,  but  by  an  artificial  barrier  alone. 

Hardheartedness  to  the  weak,  to  subjects  and  enemies, 
is  the  most  outrageous  mockery  of  that  humanity  wliich 
we  usually  consider  as  the  ornament  both  of  ancient  and 
modern  life.   It  is  precisely  in  men  who,  like  Cato,  appear 
as    patterns  of   Roman    virtue    that    this  coarseness  of 
moral  feeling  is  most  distinctly  marked  and  shaped  into 
sententious  rules  of  life.  *  So  many  slaves,'  says  Cato,  *  so 
many  enemies  in  the  house.'     In  order  to  maintain  the 
master's  authority  amid  such  dangers,  he  recommends  the 
encouragement  of  disputes   and   quarrels  among   slaves, 
and  as  much  as  possible  the  separation  of  tliose  among 
them  who  as  countrymen  might  be  inclined  to  sympathise 
with  one  another  and  possibly  to  conspire.     Cato  adrises 
the  Roman  slave-owner  to  sell  old  slaves,  that  he  may  not 
be  obliged  to  support  them  when  they  have  become  de- 
crepit and   useless.     It  is  evident  from   every  page  of 
ancient  history,  in  comic  writers,  historians,  and  philoso- 
phers, that  slaves,  as  might  be  expected  of  them,  did  not&il 
to  return  such  want  of  feeling  with  dishonesty,  treacherj, 
and  hatred ;  that  they  instructed  and  abetted  the  children 
and  women  in  immorality,  and  were  their  accomplices  in 
all  intrigues  or  conspiracies  ;  that  they  aided  their  masters 
in   the  indulgence  of  their  worst  vices,  and  were  CTer 
ready  to  lend  their  hand  in  any  act  of  infamy.     Excluded 
as  tliey   were  from  honourable  employment ;  living  Hke 
domestic  animals,  without  rights,  without  property,  and 
without  marriage;   wearing  a  distinguishing  dress,  by 
which  thev  could  know  each  other  and  count  their  in- 
creasing  numbers,  they  formed  indeed  a  dangerous  class— 
reus  through  their  vices,  their  misery,  and  their 
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XII. 


ras  under  these  circumstances  impossible,  and  outbursts 
f  rage  and  revenge  which  in  the  shape  of  slave-revolts 
ccurred  periodically  in  the  history  of  Rome  were  the 
ymptoms  of  an  incurable  disease.  If,  nevertheless,  in-> 
tances  of  magnanimity  and  virtue  can  be  found  among 
laves,  this  only  shows  that  human  nature  cannot  be 
ntirely  exterminated  in  man  by  any  amount  of  brutality 
r  injustice.  But  such  phenomena  were  rare  exceptions, 
.nd  did  not  materially  moderate  the  fatal  effect  which 
he  institution  of  slavery  produced. 

The  influences  which  acted  upon  Eoman  morals  were  influence 
essentially  the  same  as  those  which  now  and  at  all  times  and^aw!^" 
ihiefly  determine  the  actions  of  men.  Neither  religion 
3or  law  produced  deep  or  lasting  effects.  Beligion  was 
ilmost  exclusively  directed  to  one  object,  the  teaching 
uid  enforcing  of  formal  and  ceremonial  duties  towards 
the  gods ;  law  was  limited  within  sharply  defined  bounds, 
ud  watched  over  the  performance  of  obligations  de- 
manded in  social  and  political  relations.  Morality  had 
irithin  these  lines  a  wide  scope  for  the  free  development 
of  personal  character  in  views  and  actions  ;  and  this  moral 
liberty,  unaffected  by  religion  or  law,  was  directed  only 
by  the  conscience  of  individuals  and  of  society,  the  in- 
born sentiment  of  what  is  morally  allowed  or  prohibited 
^at  lives  in  every  human  being,  and  pervades  every 
^uman  society  as  public  ox)inion. 

In  antiquity,  and  still  more  in  modem  times,  a  great  The  cen- 
•Hflaence  upon  the  morale  of  the  Eomans  has  been  attri-  ^i*if  ^"' 
>tited  to  an  institution  which  had  originally  no  connex-  morale. 
On  with  morals  or  religion,  but  served  purely  political 
kud  administrative  purposes.     It  is  the  so-called  control 
tf  morals  (the  censura  morum  or  regimefi  morum)  vested 
ti  the  censors.     The  ancient   writers  speak  of  it  with  a 
Cind  of  pride  and  admiration.'     In  our  own  time  we  often 

'  Dionjs.  xTiii.  19  :  oh  iiroS^Soroi  robs  kvdvrtty  ^Vufialtty  i^trd  civ  fiiovs, 
Mi  T«irf  iKfialwoyras  iic  r£»w  -rarpioty  iO&y  (fifitovy.  Id.  xx.  3.  Plutarch,  Cato 
If.  16.     Zonar.  rii.  19.     Liv.  iv.  8,  2:  Idem  uunus  ceaeune  imtium  fuit,  rei 
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hear  the  opinion  pronounced  that  morality  nowadays 
would  be  in  a  far  better  condition  if  the  Boman  institu- 
tion of  the  moral  censorship  were  introduced  into  modem 
society.  It  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  most  effecti?e 
complement  to  the  formal  law  of  the  state ;  and  a  great 
part  of  the  Roman  purity  of  morals,  as  one  is  fain  to  call 
it,  is  attributed  to  this  institution.*  This  opinion  we  con- 
sider in  its  extravagance  erroneous  and  untenable,  and 
we  will  endeavour  to  reduce  to  its  just  dimensions  the 
praise  due  to  the  influence  of  the  censorship  upon  morak. 

If  the   Eomans   themselves  were    mistaken  in  their 
appreciation  of  the  extent  to  which  the  censors  could  and 
did  influence  public  morality,  it  is  explained  by  the  fact 
that  they  were,   almost    without    exception,  under  the 
delusion  that  a  man's  moral  worth  is  determined  bj  his 
external  mode  of  life,  and  especially  by  the  rate  of  hit 
expenditure.     Hence  the  unceasing  war  that  well-inten- 
tioned legislators  waged  with  all  kinds  of  luxury,  and  the 
poetical   and    philosophical    declamations   against  gold, 
and  the  vices  which  it  engenders.     On  this  opinion  was 
based  the  respect   for  censorial  severity;  and  eicessiw 
expenditure  was  the  object  against  which  it  was  prin- 
cipally directed.     In   proportion,  therefore,   as  modem 
thought  has  risen  above  that  narrow  and  one-sided  fiew, 
we  must  tone  down  the  extravagant  praise  bestowed  oa 
the  censorial  oflBce,  and  judge  more  soberly  of  its  effects. 

The  care  of  the  public  morals,  as  we  have  seen,  did 
not  originally  form  part  of  the  oflBcial  duties  of  tbe 
censors.  It  was  but  the  unintentional,  though  perhapi 
natural,  result  of  their  duty  of  distributing  the  citiiem 
according  to  their  property  into  the  five  classes  of  tt« 
centuriate  comitia.     The  censors  had  to  test  the  capadtf 

a  parra  origine  ortie,  quse  deinde  tanto  incremento  aucta  est,  nt  monm  d^ 
ciplinseque  Komanae  penes  earn  regimen  esset.  Cicero,  Pro  CluetU,  46,  I2t: 
Praefectus  moribus,  magister  veteris  disciplinse  ac  severitatia,  Cicero,  Jk  If^ 
iii.  3,  7  :  Ceneorps     .     .     .     mores  populi  regnnto. 

'  Mommsen  (Eom.  Gesch.  i.  p.  311)  says  that  the  moral  censorship  of  tin 
Romans  was  the  cause  of  the  preservation  of  moral  and  politica  purity  in  thi 
body  of  citizens.  Jhoring  {Gcisi  den  rom,  Bechts,  11.  i.  p.  50)  calU  it  the ' gntf* 
dian  and  support  of  morals.* 
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every  citizen  to  serve  the  state.  This  capacity  depended  CIIAP. 
fhe  means  which  a  man  had  of  supporting  a  family,  of  -  _  ,  '^^ 
eping  together  the  family  estate,  and  of  preserving  in 
i  own  person  the  qualities  demanded  of  the  citizen  and 
3  soldier.  As  it  was  impossible  for  the  censors  to  apply 
ed  rules  when  they  drew  up  their  listSy  they  necessarily 
owed  themselves  to  be  guided  to  a  great  extent  by  their 
rn  private  judgment.  The  classification  they  made 
uld  not  be  called  in  question  or  reversed  by  any  other 
Ekgistrate,  or  by  an  appeal  to  the  people.  Now,  as  the 
awiug  up  of  lists  for  the  senate,  knights,  and  the  five 
isses  of  citizens  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  censors 
le  power  of  raising  or  lowering  the  civil  rank  of  indi- 
duals,  as  the  placing  of  persons  into  a  higher  or  a  lower 
ass  of  the  census  had  for  its  consequence  the  raising  or 
iminution  of  taxation,  the  censors  were  furnished  from 
lie  beginning  with  a  very  extensive  power  of  rewarding 
nd  punishing.  But  this  purely  administrative  duty  of 
be  censors  had  in  itself  nothing  to  do  with  a  guardian - 
Up  of  public  morals.  It  was  exclusively  concerned  in 
etermining  the  relative  proportion  in  which  each  citizen 
ad  to  contribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  state.  The 
lOQsands  of  vices  and  sins  which  pollute  man  and 
rfect  society  without  ofiending  against  penal  law  or 
3croaching  upon  a  neighbour's  rights ;  the  faults  which 
le  moralist  and  satirist  expose  and  which  wise  men 
anient — all  these  were  beyond  the  reach  of  the  censorial 
Ower. 

On  a  survey  of  all  the  cases  reported  of  the  exercise  of  l^imits  of 
le  moral  ctosorship,^  it  seems  difficult  to  understand  how  duty!"' 
lis  office  should  ever  have  been  thought  to  possess  any 
ficacy  or  even  influence  in  improving  the  habits  or  the 
me  of  morality  in  Home.  We  learn  from  them  that  to 
>me  extent  the  censors  only  filled  up  the  gaps  which  had 
Jen  left  here  and  there  by  the  imperfect  organization  ut 
16  civil  order  and  the  laws.  Thus  the  bad  conduct  of 
Idlers  before  the  enemy,  their  insubordination  or  negli- 

'  A  complete  list  is  giren  by  Mommson,  Rom.  Staatsr,  ii.  1.    .  M9 
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BOOK     genee  in  the  service,  and  the  like/  really  ought  to  belong, 
'   not  to  the  forum  of  a  moral  censor,  but  of  a  court-martiaL 
Negligence  in  the  performance  of  their  prescribed  dutiea 
on  the  part  of  subordinate  public  servants,  abuse  of  official 
power,  of  the  functions  of  a  juryman,  or  of  the  right  (A 
voting,  are  offences  which  should  be  punished,  not  by  a 
moral  censor,  but  by  a  penal  judge.     Negligence  in  the 
performance  of  religious  duties,  we  should  think,  might 
have  been  left  to  be  corrected  by  priests  alone.*    The  caae 
is  similar  with  regard  to  other  acts  by  which  the  esta- 
blished law  was  broken.     If  even  perjury  was  looked  upon 
merely  as  an  offence  against  morality,  and,  as  such,  wai 
branded  by  the  censor,  we  can  find  in  this  circumstauce  a 
proof,  not  of  the  usefulness  of  the  moral  censorship,  bat 
of  the  imperfect  state  of  the  criminal  law.'     On  the  other 
hand,  it  appears  to  belong  to  the  proper  and  peculiar 
domain  of  the  guardian  of  public  morals  to  restrain  tlie 
paternal  and  conjugal  power,  and  thus  to  open  the  interior 
of  the  family  to  the  control  of  the  common  law.    Tb 
censor,   in    punishing    excessive   harshness   or  eicesaife 
leniency,  in  protecting  women,  children,  and  slaves,  acted 
according  to  the  milder  views  of  a  more  civilised  age,  vd 
established  the  authority  of  the   more  highly  developed 
state  over  that  primeval  condition  of  society  in  which  esdi 
family   was    almost    independent   and   governed  bj  tta 
monarchical  power  of  its  chief.     Thus  the  censors  appear 
in  this  department  also  simply  as  men  employed  in  cany- 
ing  out  a  reform  in  the  moral  and  political  order  of  socielji 
which  had   already   been  sanctioned,  and  by  no  meatf 

»  Liv.  XX.  53,  xTciv.  18,  xxrii.  11.     Valer.  Max.  ii.  9,  7. 

«  Of  tlie  duties  of  civil  magistrates  io  the  8iiperint«>ndence  and  cfoid^ 
public  worship  we  s-hall  treat  lower  down,  in  chapter  xiii.     See  p.  261. 

*  A  false  oath  is,  in  truth,  a  religious  offence ;  it  was  argued  that  it  «¥*"*' 
tlierefore,  properly  to  be  resented  by  the  deity,  not  by  the  ciril  power,  u  ^ 
Kmperor  Til  erius  j  ustly  and  pithily  remarked  ;  lasiurandom  perinde  «iti»8»' 
dum,  quam  si  Jovem  fefellisset  [i.e.  the  perjurer]  ;  deorum  ininrias  dii> oi'*' 
This  perhaps  explains  why  the  criminal  law  did  not  deal  with  the  aft*'*' 
We  might  have  expected  that  thfl  pontifices  would  possess  a  rijiht  of  poi*^ 
perjury  ;  but  this  vas  not  the  case. 
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wed  its  origin  to  them.^     Whether  the  censorship  was     CHAP. 
le  fittest  instrument  to  enforce  obedience  to  a  purer  and  v-^  ,  '^^ 
ilder  code  of  manners  we  shall  presently  see,  when  we 
>me  to  examine  the  form  of  proceeding  adopted  by  the 
Elisors,  and  their  peculiar  qualification  for  the  office  of 
oral  guardians. 

Thus  the  very  small  sphere   of  action   left   for  the  Practical 
^nsors  was  a  kind  of  neutral  ground  between  the  provinces  ^e'^cen- 
nder  the  control  of  positive  law.     If  the  censors  punished  sow. 
iflhonesty  in  business,  neglect  of  the  respect  due  to  rela- 
ons,  bad  domestic  management,  extravagance,  and  even 
licide,  they  might,   if  they  were  judicious,  exercise   a 
liolesome  influence ;  and  no  objection  can  be  raised  to 
lis  kind  of  action,  except  what  has  already  been  hinted 
b,  and  will  be  more  fully  explained  lower  down,  that 
loral  teachers  are  ill  qualified  for  their  work  unless  they 
jre  themselves  above  the  charge  of  transgressing  the  rules 
hey  inculcate. 

The  most  important  services  rendered  by  the  censors  Restraint 
to  public  morality  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancient  vaganoe" 
mriters,  the  repression  and  punishment  of  extravagance  in 
iomestic  and  personal  expenditure.  But  even  here  they 
ook  only  a  secondary  part ;  for  the  application  of  the 
provisions  of  the  luxury-laws  was,  as  a  rule,  in  the  hands 
f  other  magistrates.  As  it  was  impossible  so  to  elaborate 
hese  laws  as  to  provide  against  all  possible  offences,  it 
'as  found  necessary  to  entrust  the  censors  with  discre- 
ionary  power  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  these  laws  and  to 
^Pply  their  omissions.  Thus  in  this  respect  also  the 
^nsorship  appears  efficacious  and  useful  only  because 
^6  law  itself  was  imperfect  and  weak.  But  a  law  directed 
•gainst  luxury,  so  long  as  it  is  carried  out  in  a  strictly 
^gal  way,  though   it  may  be  of  little   use,   cannot  do 

'  To  what  extent  the  censors  succeeded  in  mitigating  the  rigours  of  ancient 
^Uhd  in  the  relation  of  father  to  son,  of  husband  to  wife,  or  master  to  slave* 
^  impossible  to  say.  Here,  indeed,  they  had  ample  scope  for  action.  But 
^  Httle  that  we  hear  of  their  interference  does  not  impress  us  with  the  idea 
^  kindliness  and  justice,  affection  and  duty,  domestic  purity  and  dignity, 
^  yery  much  benefited  by  their  '  care  of  morals.' 
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any  great  harm ;  it  cannot  very  injuriously  interfere 
with  the  liberty  of  individuals  which  is  threatened  by  it, 
because  it  is  restrained  from  caprice  by  the  guarantee  of 
legal  forms.  If,  however,  a  magistrate  like  the  censor, 
without  being  obliged  to  apply  fixed  principles  of  law,  is 
guided  only  by  his  own  personal  feeling,  and  decides 
questions  of  fact  without  a  regular  legal  investigation,  and 
such  evidence  as  a  court  of  law  would  require :  in  short,  if 
he  acts  arbiti'arily  and  capriciously,  as  the  Boman  censors 
did,  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  even  with  the  best 
intentions  for  promoting  public  morality,  he  will  not  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

This  will  appear  no  exaggeration  if  we  examine  the 
procedure  followed  by  the  censors  in  the  exercise  of  their 
supervision  of  morals.  They  were  not  obliged  to  examine 
witnesses,  to  hear  a  defence,  or  to  take  positive  laws  for 
their  guidance.  Their  personal  conviction  concerning  the 
guilt  of  a  citizen  sufiiced  for  their  decision,  and  the 
measure  of  the  punishment  depended  entirely  upon  their 
good  sense  and  judgment.  Not  even  usage  could  create  a 
kind  of  unwritten  law  to  which  successive  censors  might 
have  considered  themselves  in  any  way  bound.'  Each 
new  censor  acted  according  to  his  own  personal  views, 
and  thus  it  happened  that  strict  and  lenient  principles 
alternately  succeeded  one  another.  Usually  the  censors 
showed  much  leniency  and  indulgence,^  but  from  time  to 
time  a  censor  alarmed  or  shocked  the  public  by  his 
severity.  Cato,  the  model  censor,  furnished  the  most 
striking  example  of  the  latter.  He  is  reported  to  hare 
expelled  a  senator  from  the  senate  for  having  kissed  his 
wife  in  the  presence  of  his  daughter.'  In  assessing  pro- 
perty, the  same  Cato  proceeded  with  the  one-sidedness  of 
a  fanatic,  taxing  at  pleasure  certain  articles  of  property 

*  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat,  viii.  51,  77;  xxxiv.  6,  14,  mentions  Meges  cenBori*;* 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  these  •  leges  *  -were  at  aU  like  the  *  edict&  ppsrtoria,' 
which  laid  down  strict  and  binding  ruleR. 

*  Livy  often  speaks  with  approvHl  of  those  censors  who  in  drawing  up  the 
senatorial  list  were  mild  and  generously  connived  at  delinquencies. 

»  Plutarch,  Cato  M.  17. 
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high  or  low,*  according  to  his  approval  or  disapproval  of  CHAP. 
their  nse.  Other  censors — for  instance,  Marcus  Antonius  v-JL,-'—^ 
and  Lucius  Placcus — went  so  far  as  openly  to  defy  public 
opinion,  the  will  of  the  people,  and  the  law,  by  turning 
out  of  the  senate  a  tribune  who  had  moved  and  carried 
the  abolition  of  one  of  the  useless  luxury  laws.*  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  such  arbitrary  conduct,  which  went 
contrary  to  public  opinion,  should  have  had  that  effect 
upon  the  offenders,  and  upon  the  people  in  general,  which 
a  just  punishment  always  has  when  it  deserves  and  obtains 
universal  approbation. 

The  moral  influence  of  the  censors  will  be  estimated  at  Qualiflca- 
a  still  lower  rate  when  we  inquire  what  title  and  what  ^'°°^°  ^  ® 
special  qualification  they  possessed  to  act  as  judges  of 
public  morality.  Surely  no  one  will  think  slightly  of  the 
efficiency  of  a  priestly  order  if  such  an  order  is  raised 
above  the  general  level  of  the  people  by  means  of  special 
education,  of  intellectual  power  beyond  the  average,  of 
professional  organization  or  nobility  of  caste  ;  if  it  is  fur- 
nished with  the  magic  of  a  peculiar  sanctity,  of  an  ascetic  ^ 
mode  of  life,  of  a  supernatural  power  derived  from  God;  or 
even  if  it  can  keep  the  mass  of  the  people  in  awe  by  the 
terrors  of  the  invisible  world.  Such  an  order  of  priests 
can  act  powerfully  for  good  as  well  as  for  evil.  But  the 
Soman  censors  were  far  from  being  in  the  possession  of 
such  power.  They  were  not  even  priests  or  priestly 
officials,  but  simply  political  magistrates.  They  were 
elected,  like  all  other  magistrates,  by  a  political  body,  on 
grounds  of  political  qualifications  or  political  influence. 
The  standard  of  their  personal  morality  was  by  no  means 
higher  than  that  of  the  average  of  their  colleagues  and 
fellow-citizens.  Though  the  censorial  office  stood  in  rank 
and  dignity  at  the  head  of  all  republican  offices,  and,  being 
the  most  sacred  magistracy  {sanctissimus  magistratus)^  was 
regarded  by  all  Roman  statesmen  as  the  reward  obtained 

1  Lir.  zzxix.  4i.    Plutarch,  Cato  M.  18.     Compare  the  anecdote  of  the 
censor  Sempronius  related  by  Plutarchi  TV.  Gracchus,  14. 
'  Valer.  Max.  ii.  9,  5. 
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BOOK     after  years  of  faithful  service,  and  as  the  summit  of  til 

.^ ,J .  honours,  we  know,  nevertheless,  by  nnmerons  instaneo, 

what,  indeed,  we  might  infer  even  without  any  positiTe 
proofs,  that  a  long  life  spent  in  party  quarrels  and  contests 
of  ambition  is  not  calculated  to  purify  the  mind  of  poli- 
tical passions  and  of  the  failings  of  ordinary  mortals. 
We  know  that  among  the  Boman  censors  there  were  men 
so  passionate  and  excitable,  unjust,  revengeful,  selfish, 
and  pedantic,  that  they  could  not  pretend  to  stand  as 
models  of  good  conduct  to  the  community.  It  happened 
that  from  personal  enmity  one  censor  stigmatized  the 
other ;  ^  that  a  censor  in  a  fit  of  spiteful  spleen  degraded 
thirty-four  out  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  to  the  class  of 
lerarians,  or  citizens  without  political  rights;*  that  another 
censor  inflicted  punishment  for  an  untimely  but  innocent 
jest.  It  is  plain  that  such  men  were  suited  for  anything 
rather  than  to  be  preachers  and  guardians  of  moralitjr. 
But  the  people  by  no  means  required  purity  of  conduct  in 
these  so-called  moral  judges.  Quintus  Fulvius  Placcns, 
who  was  censor  in  173  B.C.,  committed  the  sacril^e  rf 
carrying  away  the  marble  tiles  of  the  templeof  Juno  Lacinia 
in  Bruttium,  to  use  them  for  covering  a  temple  which 
he  was  building  in  commemoration-  of  a  victory  in  Spain. 
He  was  censured  by  the  senate,  and  compelled  to  restore 
the  tiles,  and  when  a  short  time  afterwards  he  died  by  his 
own  hand,  his  death  was  interpreted  as  a  punishment  for 
his  impiety.  Yet  this  man  was  censor  and  guardian  of 
public  morality.'  Lucius  Scipio,  convicted  of  having  em- 
bezzled large  sums  of  public  money,  was  not  prevented  from 
becoming  a  candidate  for  the  censorship.  He  had  appa- 
rently favourable  prospects  of  success,  and  succumbed  only 

'  As  a  <»llej^nB^*t  iDteiv*«»»)aB  iaralidatcd  ereiy  decree  of  a  magistjtte, 
(Toioh  mutiud  As^'^rsions  pn>dacied  no  effeol  berood  the  offence  giTen  by  an  aft 
of  [^rjk'oal  $p!t«  and  pajsnoo. 

<  Lit.  XXIX.  $7.  Th:$  OQtbrvak  of  a  half-nasr  temper  garesvcfa  Maodil 
that  a  tnVan<p  v>t  th^  people  biv^o^ht  an  aerion  agaio»t  both  cenfon.  LiTias  aoi 
CUoiiias  vhk>h  va»  hu:>ih<d  up  bj  the  senate.  *  ae  poetett  oboozia  popolan 
auTft^  vvntura  <^«><':.*    Cutmp.  Plin.  HliC,  A«tX.  xrii.  1. 

•  Ut.  xlii.  5,  SS»  UV 
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to  the  exertions  of  his  rival.     Lucius  Cornelius  Lentulus     chap. 

XII 

after  his  consulship  (156  B.C.)  was  condemned  for  extortion,   . ,  '  ^ 


but  was  nevertheless  chosen  censor  soon  after  (147  B.C.}.* 
What  value  was  attached  by  the  people  and  senate  to 
a  censorial  reprimand  was  seen  when  Cato,  as  censor, 
expelled  Lucius  Flaminius  from  the  senate  because  at  a 
banquet  he  had  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to  kill  an  in- 
nocent man  to  please  a  favourite  boy.^  In  spite  of  Cato's 
censorial  condemnation,  the  people  allowed  the  brutal 
murderer  to  keep  his  place  among  the  senators  in  the 
public  festivals,  thus  disapproving,  in  the  most  striking 
manner,  the  decree  of  the  moral  judge.  L.  Caeciliua 
Metellus  had  been  deprived  of  his  full  civil  rights  and 
classed  among  the  cerarii  for  the  cowardice  he  had  shown 
after  the  battle  of  CannsD.  Nevertheless,  he  wa«  in  the 
following  year  elected  tribune  of  the  people,  and  thus  the 
censorial  sentence  was  solemnly  set  aside  by  the  people.' 
Surely  an  office  the  efficacy  of  which  depends  principally 
upon  public  opinion  is  powerless  when  it  is  so  emphati- 
cally disavowed  by  the  people. 

Apart  from  the  drawbacks  just  mentioned,  the  cen-  Transitory 
Borial  decrees  must  have  failed  in  producing  lasting  eflFects,  ^l^^  ^^ 
inasmuch  as  they  were  in  force  only  during  the  time  of  sorial 
office  of  those  who  issued  them.  On  the  expiration  of  a 
censorship,  the  new  holder  of  the  office  might  act  in  the 
eame  spirit  as  his  predecessor,  or  in  precisely  the  contrary 
spirit.  Every  man  affected  by  a  censorial  degradation 
might  hope  to  be  restored  to  his  lost  honours.  Success 
depended  upon  the  result  of  the  next  election,  and  thus 
the  much-praised  censorship  of  morals  was  made  dependent 
upon  the  result  of  electioneering  agitation — i.e.  upon  the 
basest,  most  disgraceful  intrigues,  tricks,  and,  occasionally, 
on  acts  of  violence.  Even  during  the  censor's  term  of 
office  his  decrees  necessarily  lost  a  great  part  of  their  moral 
influence  from  the  chance  that  they  might  be  reversed 
after  a  new  election. 

»  Valer.  Max.  vi.  9,  10.  *  Liv.  xxxix.  42;  Plut.  Flamin.  19. 

•  Liv.  xxiv.  18. 
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The  censorship  was  practically  abolished  by  Sulla. 
After  Sulla's  death,  when  his  reforms  were  set  aside,  the 
censorship  in  its  whole  extent,  with  the  duty  of  watching 
over  public  morals,  was  revived ;  but  it  would  have  been 
really  a  farce  if  in  the  general  dissolution  of  the  old  insti- 
tutions and  political  habits  some  fanatic  for  civic  virtue 
had  tried  to  play  the  part  of  Cato.  Therefore  Cicero 
and  the  better  sort  of  his  contemporaries,  as  well  as 
the  historians  of  that  time,  looked  upon  the  old  censor- 
ship of  morals  as  a  lost  palladium,  and  deluded  them- 
selves with  the  belief  that  this  office  might  restore 
the  old  civic  virtues  which  they  dreamed  of.  Such  mis- 
taken sentiments  were  the  origin  of  the  exaggerated 
estimation  of  the  censorship  which,  strange  to  say,  has 
continued  down  to  our  time. 

Drawing  a  conclusion  from  these  reflections  on  the 
customs  of  the  Romans  in  the  good  time  of  the  republic 
we  arrive  at  the  following  result.  As  the  strictly  organ- 
ized family  forms  the  basis  for  the  national  life  of  the 
Roman  people  and  the  starting-point  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  state,  so  also  Roman  morality  and  private 
economy  were  determined  by  the  influence  which  the  same 
family  organization  exercised  upon  every  member  of  so- 
ciety. The  preservation  and  prosperity  of  families  wa<»  the 
first  condition  of  civil  society,  and  consequently  imposed 
upon  every  member  of  it  fixed  duties,  by  which  the  free 
action  of  purely  selfish  motives  was  restrained.  Labour, 
frugality,  self-sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  house  and 
stiite  were  the  active  virtues  of  the  old  Roman  peasant. 
He  was  trained  to  practise  simplicity  in  life,  honesty  in 
actions,  moderation  in  enjoyment,  severity  towaids  him- 
self, submission  to  the  law,  regard  for  the  rights  of 
fellow-citizens.  These  were  the  sound  elements  of  the 
old  morality.  But  the  bounds  which  custom  set  to  the 
oncnMiohments  of  citizen  upon  citizen  did  not  apply  to 
foreigners.  A  man  as  a  human  being  was  little  resp^Hjted. 
It  >vas  onlv  as  a  fellow-citizen  that  he  could  claim  to  be 
treated  with  justice  and  kindness.    Towards  subjects  and 
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foreigners  the  Eomans  displayed  unmixed  selfishness,  and     CHAP, 
practised  it  without  the  least  regard  for  equity  or  the  —  /  ,^ 


laws  of  humanity.  When  Borne  began  to  be  over-power- 
ful, the  Bomans  displayed,  with  ever-increasing  cynicism, 
the  vices  of  a  strong  man  conscious  of  his  strength  and 
regardless  of  the  feelings  of  others.  Too  proud  to  practise 
common  deception,  they  did  not  steal,  but  they  robbed. 
They  despised  the  vices  of  the  feeble  who  endeavoured  to 
maintain  themselves  by  cunning  and  deceit.  They,  to  a 
g^at  extent,  resembled  the  Turks,  who  also  combine  a 
certain  respectability  and  personal  dignity  with  coarse 
brutality  and  heartless  cruelty. 

Thus  by  the  great  successes  of  the  republic  not  only  General 
was  the  old  constitution  of  the  town,  which  had  been  results  of 

'  luxury  and 

admirable,  turned  into  a  curse;  not  only  was  the  old  the  growth 
economical  system  of  the  Roman  peasantry  exchanged  for  ^tee? 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  by  proprietors  of  large  estates, 
but  also  the  original  simplicity,  moderation,  domesticity — 
in  short,  all  the  virtues  of  poverty,  were  lost.  Avarice, 
cupidity,  love  of  pleasure,  which  had  formerly  been  kept 
within  narrow  bounds,  now  flourished  upon  abundant 
conquests,  and  respect  for  the  law  yielded  more  and  more 
to  the  habits  of  violence.  The  time  approached  when, 
upon  moral  as  well  as  upon  political  ground,  the  old  order 
of  things  was  found  to  be  worn  out  and  decayed, 
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CHAPTEE  Xni. 

RELIGION. 

BOOK     The  word  *  religion '  is  a  legacy  left  to  the  modem  world  by 

V ^ ,  the  Romans.     Like  many  other  words  of  a  similar  class, 

Original      j^.  jg  ^^p^  ^^  mislead  when  we  applv  it  in  the  history  of  the 

meaning  of  *^  *^*  "  ,        ^  •' 

the  word     ancient  world.     We  naturally  connect  with  it  those  con- 
"  ^^°"     ceptions  with  which  we  are  familiar,  and  which  are  more 
or  less  general  at  the  present  time  in  all  parts  of  the 
civilised  world.     We  are  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  vast 
contrast  between  what  we  call  religion  and  the  *religio' 
of  the  Romans.     The  danger  of  mixing  up  heterogeneoos 
notions  in  the  use  of  the  same  word  can  only  be  avoided 
if  we  carefully  sift  and  distinguish  all  those  ideas  which 
are  of  modern  growth,  and  exclude  them  from  the  defini- 
tion of  the  words  as   applied   to   antiquity.      But  even 
that  is   not   always   sufficient.     In  numerous   instances, 
not  only  have  new  ideas  been  connected  with  an  old  word, 
but  whilst  a  word  has  remained  in  use  unchanged  the 
thing  which  is  designated  by  it  has  been  changed  in  its 
innermost  nature.*     These  remarks  apply  with  particular 

^  This  applies  more  or  less  to  all  the  words  which  do  not  designata  ud- 
changeable  natural  objects.  The  notions  connected  with  such  words  as  boTM, 
dog,  tree,  stone,  water,  fire,  hill,  valley,  river,  sea,  sun  and  moon,  &c.,  differ  little 
from  the  notions  connected  with  the  corresponding  Latin  words.  But  whea 
we  come  to  words  like  maffiftraiuSf  mOigistrAte ;  resptMica^  republic  or  state; 
sacerdos,  priest;  and  especially  when  we  compare  abstract  nouns,  such  as /»e^^ 
piety;  amor,  love;  caritaSy  charity;  cof»scf>n^ia,  conscience ;  we  find  that  th« 
modern  words,  whether  derived  etymologically  from  the  Latin  words  or  doI, 
differ  so  widely  that  they  often  suggest  ideas  entirely  foreign  to  the  older 
words.  Our  whole  system  of  elementary  teaching  tends  to  blunt  our  appreda* 
tion  of  these  different  shades  of  meaning.  Boys  in  school,  and  tbmr  masten 
too,  are  generally  content  to  translate  virtiis  by  virtue,  pieta$  bj  pietj,  rviyw 
by  religion,  and  so  forth,  and  by  degrees  they  fancy  that  the  two  are  identical, 
thus  laboriously  acquiring  a  vast  amount  of  wrong  notions. 
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force  to  the  word  ^religion/      The  great  revolution  in     CHAP, 
feelings  and  ideas  concerning  the  Deity  that  characterises   s_    ,  '^^ 


the  modern  world  has  removed  us  so  far  from  the  ancient 
world  on  these  subjects  that  it  requires  a  great  eflfort  to 
comprehend  their  peculiar  nature. 

First  of  all  we  must  put  aside  everything  from  the  Later  ex- 
definition  of  religion  that  is  due  to  the  teaching  of  Chris-  ^°^*^°* 
tianity.  We  must  imagine  a  state  of  society  in  which  meaning, 
dogmatic  theology  did  not  exist,  where  those  things  were 
not  to  be  found  to  which  the  Christian  Churches  attach 
the  utmost  importance,  which  most  deeply  stir  up  re- 
ligious life,  and  which  have  inspired  numbers  to  enthu- 
siasm, fanaticism,  persecution,  and  religious  wars.  We 
must  imagine  the  non-existence  of  a  distinct,  learned 
priesthood,  of  the  entire  magniBcent  organization  of  the 
Christian  Church,  standing  on  its  own  separate  basis 
independent  of  the  state;  we  must  try  to  forget  every- 
thing that  is  or  has  been  connected  with  the  Church  as 
such — the  cure  of  souls,  the  preaching  of  revealed  truth 
and  divine  morality,  the  administration  of  sacraments 
which  affects  even  the  relations  of  civil  life;  we  must 
bear  in  mind  that  there  were  in  antiquity  no  ecclesiastical 
orders  and  religious  houses  possessed  of  vast  wealth  and 
social  influence. 

Even  after  setting  aside  these  matters  as  extraneous  Eeligion 
to  the  religion  of  ancient  Rome,  we  shall  find  that  ^te^ 
what  remains  does  not  belong  entirely  to  the  domain  of 
what  we  call  religion.  The  Christian  Church  has  alwaj's 
claimed  a  guiding  influence  upon  the  morals  of  her  mem- 
bers, and  has  undertaken  to  proclaim,  not  only  what  men 
8hould  believe,  but  also  what  they  should  do.  The  re- 
ligion of  the  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  had  no  direct  bear- 
ing on  actual  morality.  The  doings  of  a  Roman  with 
regard  to  civil  and  social  duties  were  regulated  by  law 
and  custom,  which  were  influenced  by  public  opinion  and 
by  his  own  conscience,*  not  by  religion  and  by  priests.  If 
a  murderer,  a  perjurer,  a  man  who  had  inflicted  an  injury 

'  How  small  was  the  influence  of  the  censorship  of  morals  has  been  shown 
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BOOK     on  his  neighbour  or  client,  was  threatened  with  the  ven- 

> r-I — '  geance  of  the  gods,  it  was  because  the  gods  were  looked 

upon  as  guardians  and  protectors  of  the  civil  order  at  a 
time  when  state  and  society  had  not  yet  outgrown  their 
primitiye,  theocratical  condition.  It  was  necessary  that 
the  gods  themselves  should  punish  offences  as  long  as  no 
civil  authority  was  established  for  the  purpose.  When 
civil  power  was  first  organized  upon  a  secular  foundation, 
the  apparent  religious  influence  on  morality  was  super- 
seded  by  the  penal  law.  On  the  other  hand,  those  actions 
which  are  under  the  control  of  the  individaal  conscience, 
which,  untouched  by  laws  of  command  or  prohibition, 
are  left  to  the  free  choice  of  every  person,  remained  in 
Bome  uninfluenced  by  religion.  The  consciousness  of 
sin  and  the  longing  for  its  expiation,  with  which  the 
Christian  religion  has  sanctified  the  human  heart,  were 
feelings  entirely  unknown  to  the  Romans.  Their  con- 
science was  swayed,  not  by  what  we  call  religion,  but  by  a 
general  feeling  of  what  is  fair  and  equitable  between  man 
and  man. 
Province  Thus  religion  as  understood  and  practised  by  the  Eo- 

of  religion,  nja^g  dealt  with  problems  different  from  those  of  the 
religion  which  we  practise  or  profess  to  practise;  it 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  faith  and  very  little  with  the 
moral  condition  of  men.  Its  chief  end  was  to  enforce  the 
divine  law.  Religion  in  Bome  was  a  compact,  a  matnal 
obligation  between  God  and  man,  which  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  covenant  of  the  Old  Testament.'  The 
very  word  *  religio '  indicates  a  bond  and  binding,  like 
the  corresponding  term  *  obligatio '  of  the  civil  law.  Man 
undertakes  to  discharge  certain  duties,  such  as  sacrifices, 
prayers,  the  celebration  of  festivals,  and  other  services  to 

(p.  241  ff.).  and  yet  it  is  clear  that  the  censors  could  ventnre  farther  in  iDte^ 
fering  with  the  private  actions  of  individuals  than  anj  priest. 

*  This  similarity  seems  to  have  stmck  TertuIIinny  who  says  (^De  Pnncrift, 
Hitrtt.  40) :  Si  Xumie  Pompilii  snperstitiones  rerolramas,  si  sacerdotalia  officii 
et  insignia  et  privilegia,  si  sacrificaliH  minieteria  et  instmmentA  et  vasa  ip«>o- 
rum  sacrificiorum  ac  piaculorum  et  Totomm  curiositates  conaideremns,  noiui« 
diabolos  morositatem  illam  ludaicse  legia  imitaitiis  est  ? 
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the  gods^  and  expects  in  return  divine  protection.^     Now,     CHAP. 
as  there  is  always  great  danger  that  man  may  neglect  or   —  ^  '_^ 


OTerlook  something  in  these  duties,  religion  always  in- 
spires fear  and  awe.  Nothing  but  a  knowledge  of  divine 
law  as  minute  as  that  possessed  by  the  pontifices  can  in- 
sure an  accurate  compliance  with  all  that  is  demanded,  or 
can  guarantee  the  frail  worshipper  from  the  consequences 
of  any  oversight  or  neglect.  But  if  man  has  fulfilled  all 
that  the  gods  can  justly  demand  of  him,  he  is  entitled  to 
claim  some  service  in  return.  What  he  desires  is  protec- 
tion from  enemies,  protection  from  the  hostile  powers  of 
nature,  from  disease,  from  failure  of  crops,  and  in  faet 
from  all  physical  evils.  Religion,  like  civil  law,  serves  a 
most  obvious  practical  end,  and  in  order  to  gain  this  end 
man  readily  submits  to  the  restrictions  and  sacrifices  which 
civil  order  as  well  as  religion  imposes. 

In  accordance  with  this  conception  of  religion,  the  Roman 
virtue  of  piety  (pietas)  was  to  the  Roman  by  no  means  ^*^  ^* 
what  we  understand  by  that  term.  It  was  'justice '  towards 
the  gods.^  It  was  the  return  for  benefits  received.  A 
Roman  could  not  fancy  it  to  be  ofiered  up  freely  to  the 
gods  by  an  impulse  of  the  soul.^  All  duties  were  strictly 
regulated,  and  were  consequently  of  a  formal  character, 
determined  by  number  and  measure.     A  worship  coming 

^  This  idea,  it  is  true,  is  found  at  the  bottom  of  all  religious  systems. 
But  nowhere  was  it  ever  so  systematically  developed  as  in  Home.  It  seems 
that  the  legal  subtlety  of  the  Romans,  which  in  later  times  produced  the  most 
perfect  body  of  civil  law,  displayed  itself  even  in  the  infancy  of  the  nation  by 
working  out  the  legal  character  of  religion  to  all  its  consequences. 

*  Cicero,  De  Nat.  Dear,  I.  xli.  116:  Est  enim  pietas  iustitia  adversus  deos. 
The  parallelism  between  pietas  and  iustitia  is  clearly  explained  by  Cicero  (ib, 
I.  ii.  4) :  Atque  haudscio  an  pietate  adversus  deos  sublata  fi(lo8  etiam  et  societas 
generii>'  hnmani  et  una  excellentissima  virtus,  iustitia,  tollatur.  The  concep- 
tion of  pius  is  to  iiisfiis  what  fas,  divine  law,  is  to  twa,  human  law ;  pietas 
comprises  all  religious  duty,  iustitia  only  civil  duty;  the  former  is  due,  not 
only  to  the  gods,  but  also  to  parents,  children,  all  rel.itions,  even  to  clients  and 
■uppliants,  especially  to  the  dead.  It  requires  'iusta  reddere,*  to  perform  our 
duty  to  the  dead.  A  war  which  is  approved  by  divine  and  human  law  is  a 
'  bellum  iaetum  piumque.' 

■  Cicero  (ibid.)  says:  Quae  pietas  ei  debetur  a  quo  nihil  acceperis?  The 
distance  between  pietas  and  piety  can  hardly  be  expressed  in  more  striking 
words. 
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BOOK     from  the  heart  was  not  dreamt  of.     The  sacred  days  and 
VI  . 

s , '  ^^  hours,  the  nature  and  number  of  sacrifices,  the  manner  of 

sacrificing,  the  formulae  of  prayer,  attire  and  position  in 
praying,  everything  that  belonged  to  this  religion  of  cere- 
monies was  minutely  prescribed,  and  could  be  executed 
according  to  these  prescriptions  by  anyone.  Thus  re- 
ligion was  but  an  external  form,  a  mere  rite,  a  shell  with- 
out a  kernel;  it  had  neither  invigorating  warmth,  nor 
nourishment  for  the  soul,  nor  an  image  for  the  mind ;  it 
could  supply  no  energy  for  moral  life. 
Influence  This  emptiness  and  weakness  of  the  national  religion 

and    ^       explains  the  circumstance  that  the  religious  philosophy  of 
Eastern       the  Greeks  and  the  fanaticism  of  Oriental  nations  so  soon 
and  belief,    found  their  way  into  Italy.     When  the  Bomans,  after  a 
long  period  of  national  isolation,  first  came  into  contact 
with  the  Greeks,  they  were  deeply  moved  by  the  specula- 
tions  concerning  the  nature  of  the   gods   embodied  in 
Greek  myths,  in  plastic  art,  and  in  painting.     The  entire 
Greek  Olympus  was  introduced  into  Italy;  the  pale  phan- 
toms of  Latin  deities,  Jupiter,  Mars,  Diana,  Venus,  were 
imbued  with  life   by  being  identified  with   Zeus,  Ares, 
Artemis,  and  Aphrodite.     The  sober  rites  of  the  old  time 
were  coloured  with  a  tinge  of  enthusiasm.     Images  of  the 
gods  ^  were  placed  in  the  temples.     To  the  unintelligible 
litanies  of  the  Salians  and  other  priests,  couched  in  a  for- 
gotten language,  were  added  hymns  composed  by  living 
poets  after  Greek  patterns ;  *  the  professional  divinationi 
of  the  augurs  were  supplemented  by  prophecies  of  ibe 
gods  coming  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sibyl ;  the  festifals 
of   the   gods  received  their  noblest  adornment  in  ti»e 
drama. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  by  these  innovatioiu 

^  According  to  a  statement  of  Varro  (quoted  by  St.  Angastin,  De  CivU.  IH 
IT.  31),  the  I^omans  for  more  than  1 70  years  had  no  images  of  the  gods.  What- 
ever one  may  think  of  the  precise  date,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  Uwfc  it 
first  the  Romans  and  other  Italians  had  only  symbols  (such  aa  lances,  tUmtt, 
fire),  and  no  images  in  the  shape  of  men,  to  represent  their  gods.  See  AtdoIniBi 
Adv.  Nat.  vi.  11.     Plutarch,  Romul.  29.    Servius,  ad  Virg,  JEn.  viiL  641. 

«  Vol.  ii.  p.  883. 
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i  nature  of  the  old  religion,  the  religions  sentiments     CHAP. 
1  thoughts  themselves,  became  entirely  changed.     In 


essential  points  they  remained  what  they  had  been.  ^°"     , 
me  new  shoots  were  engrafted  on  the  old  stock  without  character 
onging  its  nature.     However  the  externals  of  public  reiigi^*" 
irship    were    reBned    and    adorned,   the    fundamental 
aracter  of  the  Iloman  religion  remained  what  it  was, 
d  exercised  no  more  influence  on  practical  life  than 
fore. 

Nor  were  the  Romans  much  encouraged  by  Greek  Alleged 
Bnence  to  speculate  on  the  nature  of  the  gods.  Only  a  discovery 
w  of  the  more  eminent  minds  occupied  themselves  with  books  of 
B  foreign  philosophy.  The  mass  of  the  nation  was  ^^™** 
otented  with  the  traditional  ideas  or  want  of  ideas,  and 
3  state  more  than  once  made  great  efiFbrts  to  prevent 
9  importation  of  Greek  notions  on  things  connected 
th  religion.  A  curious  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
me  of  these  speculations  surreptitiously  when,  in  the 
ar  181  B.C.,  the  alleged  books  of  Numa  were  dug  up,^ 
ataining  views  about  the  gods  entirely  at  variance  with 
3  old  Roman  conceptions.  These  books  were  burnt  by 
ier  of  the  senate,  and  the  foreign  doctrine  was  thus 
ected,  at  least  in  so  far  as  it  affected  the  official 
igion  of  the  state.  But  as  intercourse  with  Greece 
3ame  more  and  more  aotive,  Greek  philosophy  neces- 
"ily  gained  ground  in  Italy,  at  least  among  the  edu- 
»d,  in  spite  of  all  attempts  to  keep  it  out.  Notwith- 
•nding  the  hostility  with  which  Cato  and  all  g^^nuine 
mans  opposed  it,  teachers  of  Greek  philosophy  found 
Jreasingly  attentive  listeners  in  Borne.  Every  gram- 
Jian,  rhetorician,  and  poet  who  came  over  from  Greece 
mght  with  him  a  certain  amount  of  Greek  philosophy, 
i  the   influence  of  this  philosophy   upon  the   system 

the  national  religion  was  of  course  confusing  and 
itructive.  This  was  the  case  especially  after  the  time 
en  rationalism  was  preached  in  Greece  by  Euemerus. 
long  as  Zeus  was  adored  in  Olympia  as  the  true  father 

>  Vol.  j.  p.  as. 
roL.  IV.  B 
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of  gods  and  men,  the  Boman  Jupiter  conld  not  but  gaio 
authorit J  and  influence  by  identification  with  him.  Bat 
when  it  was  taught  that  the  beings  worshipped  as  godi 
were  but  eminent  mortals;  when  the  entire  mythologj 
melted  away  into  philosophy,  leaving  behind  for  the 
common  populace  nothing  but  superstition,  then  came  i 
time  of  danger  for  the  state  religion  also  in  Italy,  and  i 
became  more  and  more  difficult  to  maintain  a  systai 
which  made  the  prosperity  of  individuals  and  of  the  state 
dependent  upon  a  conscientious  observance  of  laws  which 
had  ceased  to  be  respected  as  divine. 

However,  though  the  original  spirit  had  departed  from 
these  laws,  they  were  nevertheless  preserved  by  the  force 
of  habit,  which  nowhere  exercises  so  lasting  an  inflaenee 
as  in  the  external  forms  of  a  deeply-rooted  reUgios. 
These  forms  are  like  vessels  which  can  hold  in  successioB 
various  kinds  of  substances,  and  they  often  continoeto 
be  used  with  good  effect,  as  the  majority  of  people  judge 
more  from  the  label  than  from  the  contents.'  Hence  i 
might  appear  to  superficial  observers  that  the  sacred  ht 
as  established  by  Numa  remained  continually  in  force; 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that,  in  spite  of  all  foreign  elemenii 
intruded  into  it,  and  in  spite  of  the  growing  indifferenoi 
of  the  people,  which  weakened  its  innermost  life,  it  bj  w 
means  entirely  lost  all  significance  and  value,  even  ate 
Greek  philosophy  and  Oriental  fanaticism  had  found  their 
way  to  Rome. 

Whilst  the  entire  circle  of  gods  comprised  in  the 
national  religion  of  the  old  Italian  races  were  either 
confounded  with  analogous  Greek  deities  or  forgottea 
altogether,^  the  case  waa  different    with  the  gods  thit 

*  The  apostles  of  Christianity  had  little  difficulty  in  OTerthrowiog  theliiA 
in  the  gods  of  the  Greek  Olympus,  and  in  ridiculing  the  myths  of  Zeufli 
Hera,  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  and  all  the  rest.  But  they  were  obliged  to  9^ 
a  compromise  with  the  religious  ceremonies,  the  feast-days  and  all  theext«nJil> 
of  worship,  and  often  to  pour  the  new  wine  into  old  bottles.  Is  not  th«  tf>* 
tenacity  of  old  practices  in  religious  matters  visible  still  ? 

'  Of  many  of  the  ancient  Homan  deities  nothing  was  preserred  in  lit* 
periods  but  the  name.  Ovid,  Varro,  and  others,  poets  and  anUquarieii  •*• 
reduced  to  coi^jectures  about  their  nature  and  attributes. 
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•e  in  some  special  way  connected  with  the  family  and     CHAP. 

state,  and  which,  in  contrast  to  the  gods  of  nature  in  > ^J^^ 

leral,  might  be  called  political  gods.  These  were 
tessary  and  indispensable  for  the  preservation  of  family 
I  state.  Their  service,  therefore,  had  to  be  maintained 
bhe  expense  of  those  who  were  supposed  to  be  especially 
lefited  by  them,  and  they  had  something  of  the 
lousy  of  the  Jewish  Jehovah,  and  would  suflfer  no  other 
Is  by  their  side. 

The  deities  of  the  house  were  the  Penates,  Lares,  and  iionpehoid 
lies.     They  disposed  of  life  and  death,  and  their  abode  ^^*^^®*' 
s  on   the   household   hearth  or  in  the  family  grave; 
iir  priests  were  the  father    and   the  mother    of  the 
lily ;  their  community  of  worshippers  consisted  of  the 
mbers   of   the   family,   including   the   slaves.      Every 
EkDger  was  excluded  from  this  private  worship. 
As  the  family  circle  was  enlarged  to  form  a  genSy  thup  jhe  wor- 
)  circle  of  the  protecting  gods  became   larger.     The  sjiipofthe 
larged  family  was  placed  under  the  special  protection  gem,  and 
a  tutelary  power  selected  for  that  purpose  from  the  ^^®  ^^^^' 
ole  range  of  divinities.     A  compact  was  made  stipu- 
ing  on  the  side  of  man  for  service  and  worship,  on  the 
e  of  the  gods  for  protection.     The  sacred  places  and 
es  {sacra  gentilicia)  belonging  to  each  gens  were  con- 
Tied  to  the  care  of  the  gens^  and  the  maintenance  and 
Mpeiity   of    the   gens  depended   upon  a  conscientious 
)ervance  of  the  family  worship.* 

As    gentes   were   combined   to   form    larger   political  The  su- 
lociations,   such   as    curise    and   tribes,   we    find   that  If^^^l  ^^ 
anltaneously  analogous  forms  of  worship  were  devised  s^a^e- 
d  protecting   deities  placed  at  the  head  of  each  new 
iociation.     The  state,  finally,  in  which  all  these  partial 
^Dizations  were  summed  up  and  comprehended,  could 

*  It  IB  weU  known  that  a  particular  worship  of  Hercules  belonging  as  a 
^te  rite  to  the  gcn8  of  the  Fotitii  was  taken  up  by  the  state  in  312  b.c. 

•  ix.  29,  9.  It  was  generally  believed  that  in  consequence  of  this  neglect  of 
lunily  god,  the  whole  gens  became  extinct  within  a  year* s  time.  Probably 
ttrrice  in  question  was  undertaken  by  the  public  at  large  because  the  gens 
ht  Potitii  was  already  on  the  point  of  becoming  extinct. 
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only  be  established  and  maintained  by  the  proclamaiion 
and  worship  of  a  supreme  protecting  god  acknowledged 
in  due  form  by  all  members  of  the  community  alike. 
The  worship  of  this  god  became  a  civic  duty ;  its  negleet 
was  reputed  treason ;  it  was  as  important  to  keep  it  pure 
and  to  observe  the  recognised,  legally  introduced  rites  u 
to  obey  the  civil  laws  of  the  state. 

From  this  relation  of  religion  to  state  .followed  as  a 
necessary  consequence  the  supremacy  of  the  latter  ow 
the  former.  The  final  object  that  religion  had  in  view 
was  the  prosperity  of  the  state  upon  which  it  was  itself 
established,  and  without  which  it  had  no  independent 
existence.  As  the  Roman  state  depended  on  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Capitoline  Jupiter,  thus  also  the  preseiratian 
of  the  Capitoline  temple,  the  continuance  of  divine  wot- 
ship  in  it,  nay,  the  adoration  of  Jupiter,  itself  depended 
on  the  existence  of  his  adorers  and  on  the  prosperity  of 
the  state  which  acknowledged  him  as  its  supreme  goi 
If  the  state  perished,  the  temples  also  must  decay.  Othff 
nations  worshipped  other  gods  ;  they  took  no  part  in  the 
worship  of  the  gods  of  a  foreign  or  hostile  towD.  The 
preservation  of  the  political  community  was  therefore  the 
first  and  most  important  duty  of  religion ;  and  its  seryanis, 
the  priests,  were  not  less  interested  in  the  perfonnanos 
of  this  duty  than  the  political  magistrates  themself* 
This  close  corinexion  between  state  and  religion,  tli 
mutual  dependence  explains  that  a  conflict  between  tbe 
two  could  nevc^r  take  place.  Only  a  Church  standing 
by  itself  and  independent  of  the  state  and  pursuing 
her  own  special  interests,  a  Church  which  spreiii 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  particular  state,  can  rentnrt 
to  be  at  variance  with  the  state.  It  can  do  ttt 
more  easily  in  proportion  as  it  is  self-supporting  and  tf 
it  is  orgauized  and  governed  by  principles  peculiar  to 
itself. 

As  the  connexion  between  state  and  religion  was  mo** 
intimate,  priests  and  political  magistrates  were  doselj 
allied  to  one  another^  and  often  their  offices  were  anit^ 
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1  the  same  person.  To  a  certain  extent,  indeed,  all  priests  CHAP. 
nd  servants  of  the  gods  of  the  state  might  be  regarded  s__^_:^ 
8  political  magistrates.  The  pontifices  had  actually  to 
ischarge  certain  duties  in  connexion  with  administration 
nd  government  which  placed  them  on  the  same  level  as 
be  other  servants  of  the  community ;  ^  the  augur&  and 
he  keepers  of  the  prophetic  books  were  in  reality  sub- 
rdinate  magistrates. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  magistrates  had  to  perform  Absence  of 
ertain  religious  functions,^  such  as  sacrifices,  prayers,  '^l^^^^  ^ 
ows,  and  dedications  of  temples.  Nay,  when  the  purity 
f  religion  and  the  old  worship  of  the  national  gods 
eemed  to  be  exposed  to  dangerous  innovations,  recourse 
ras  had,  not  to  priests,  but  to  political  magistrates  for  the 
irotection  of  religion.^  Thus  a  praetor  destroyed  the  false 
)ooks  of  Numa ;  *  the  consuls  suppressed  the  Bacchanalia ;  * 
^e  censors  expelled  the  foreign  teachers  of  philosophy;*^ 
iod  the  senate  had  the  especial  duty  of  superintending 
mblic  worship.^     But  what  was  above  all  calculated  to 

'  The  pontifices  presided  in  the  comitia  curiata  when  testaments  were 
dLDOwledged  or  approved,  and  arrogations  were  made;  they  bad  also  the 
uty  of  regulating  the  cnlendar  which  involved  the  fixing  of  the  days  for  popular 
lemblies  and  for  judicial  business,  the  dies  faati^  ne/asti,  and  comiiialea.  Be- 
idci,  they  played  an  important  part  at  the  first  appointment  and  at  the 
»-eitablishment  of  the  popular  tribunes.  According  to  Livy  (iii.  54,  11),  the 
ribones  were  elected  under  the  presidency  of  the  Pontifex  Maximus.  Here  are 
onetions  which  are  all  more  political  than  religious. 

'  Mommsen,  Bo/fL  Staatttr.  II.  i.  p.  120.    Becker,  R.  ML  II.  ii.  119. 

'  Liv.  iv.  30:  Datum  negotium  sedilibus  ut  animadverterent  ne  qui  nisi 
Konani  dii  neu  quo  alio  more  quam  patrio  colerentur. 

«  Vol.  i.  p.  38. 

*  Liv.  xxxix.  14,  9. 

•  A  censor,  Appias  Claudius,  not  a  pontifex,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
ifteted  the  transfer  of  the  worship  of  Hercules  from  the  Potitian  gens  to  the 
■fcrte.    Liv.  ix.  29.  9. 

'  When  (213  b.c.)  foreign  superstitions  began  to  find  favour  with  the  people, 
^lenate  took  the  matter  in  hand,  blamed  the  aediles  and  the  triummri  capi- 
'■^  for  having  suffered  the  evil  to  come  to  a  head,  and  commissioned  the 
^>etor  'to  deliver  the  people  from  these  superstitions.'  Liv.  xxv.  1.  Such 
I**»C6eding8  of  the  Roman  magistrates  against  foreign  gods  and  foreign  modes 
^Vorehip  are  identical  in  spirit  and  intention  with  the  later  persecutions  of 
**V|  and  Christians.  They  had  nothing  in  common  with  religious  intolerance 
^'*iQiig  from  fanaticism,  but  were  simply  political  measures  directed  against  a 
"*>iger  which  threatened,  not  the  national  religion,  but  the  safety  of  the  state. 
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BOOK     maintain  the  supremacy  of  the  state  was  the  circumstance 

.>- . ' .  that  there  was    in  Rome    no  peculiar  order    of  priesta. 

Priests  were  not  distinguished  from  laymen  either  ky 
descent  or  by  special  training  and  education.  They  had 
no  peculiarities  in  life  or  habits ;  they  did  not  practise 
celibacy  or  castration.*  There  was  no  superior  sanctitj 
attributed  to  the  priests  and  recognised  by  the  pec^ 
which  might  have  given  rise  to  spiritual  pride  or  love  rf 
command.  The  same  men  held  magisterial  and  priestlf 
oflSces.  At  first,  it  is  true,  priests  remained  exempt  froa 
onerous  public  services  and  the  magistrates  were  re- 
stricted to  their  own  political  functions.  But  the  kf 
required  only  of  one  priest,  the  king  of  sacrifices  (ra 
sacrorum),  that  he  should  not  be  elected  to  any  pnbfe 
ofiice. 
Election  of  In  coursc  of  time  it  became  common  for  consols  aol 
thrp«)pie.  prsetors  to  be  elected  among  the  pontifices  and  augan> 
and  even  the  priestlj'  dignities  of  the  three  flamineSjV 
chief  priests  of  Jupiter,  Mars,  and  Quirinus,  were  cod* 
ferred  upon  men  whom  we  might  call  laymen;  hot  Si 
such  a  double  character  give  the  slightest  offence.*  As  i 
natural  result  of  this  secularisation  of  the  priestly  offices, 
the  election  of  priests  was  transferred  to  the  people, 
and  though  this  popular  election  differed  in  form  fto*  |fi 
the  election  of  the  civil  magistrates,*  it  was  nevertiele* 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  popular  election  in  the  pto 
of  the  former  mode  of  co-optation. 
General  The  Subordination  of  the  priesthood  to  the  state  ^ 

thr^riesu.^  ^^^  ^^^®  complete  because  they  had  no  sufficient  reTeniK* 
of  their  own  and  were  accordingly  dependent  on  sW* 
help.     Although  some  of  the  temples  were  endowed  wift 

'  Cabtration  was  practised  by  the  priests  of  the  great  Asiatic  Mother  of  »■ 
Gods. 

*  Liv.  epit.  19  ;  xxxi.  60,  6 ;  xxxrii.  47,  8;  51,  1 ;  xxxix.  89,  2.  4,  5.  'l 
epit.  59. 

*  Mommsen,  Riim.  Staatar.  II.  i.  p.  24.     Becker,  Ebm.  Alt.  II.  iii  p.  W- 

*  Instead  of  tho  total  number  of  thirty-five  tribes,  seventeen  tribes,  dn«a^ 
lot,  wei-e  entnisted  with  the  election,  first  of  the  Pontifex  Maximns,  afterwi" 
(103  B.C.)  of  the  other  pontifices,  the  augurs,  the  keepers  of  the  SibyUia* 
books  and  the  ejmlones. 
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ortions  of  land,  jet  the  annual  state  budget  was  charged  CHAP, 
ith  the  cost  of  the  erection  and  repair  of  temples  as  well  >,  ,  '_^ 
B  with  the  expenses  of  public  worship,  especially  of  the 
ames.  The  Roman  priests  never  succeeded  in  imposing 
iie  payment  of  tithes  upon  the  annual  produce  of  land ; 
bey  could  not  establish  themselves  as  the  most  extensive 
mded  proprietors;  they  never  obtained  judicial  authority 
1  family  matters,*  and  the  female  mind,  so  easily  subject 
a  the  influence  of  crafty  priests,  was  protected  from  them 
y  the  stem  authority  of  the  head  of  the  family.  The 
nriests  were  not  even  able  to  make  good  a  claim  to 
ixemption  from  the  general  duties  of  common  citizens, 
lucli  83  that  of  paying  taxes.^ 

Under  such  circumstances  the  Boman  priests  were  Moral 
lot  in  a  condition  to  exercise,  as  a  body,  any  intellectual  ^.^ahfi^ 
>r  moral  influence  among  their  countrymen.  Nor  was  a  priests. 
ligh  degree  of  moral  dignity  required  of  them  any  more 
4ian  of  the  magistrates.  The  priestly  office,  moreover, 
loes  not  appear  to  have  imposed  upon  its  occupants  any 
pecial  restraint  or  the  practice  of  a  special  morality. 
l»  Fulvius  Flaccus,  although  pontifex  and  censor,  com- 
litted  a  daring  robbery  in  depriving  the  temple  of  Juno 
dicinia  of  its  marble  tiles,  and  bringing  them  to  Eome  to 
dom  a  temple  which  he  had  himself  built.'  During  the 
Cannibalic  war  a  man  known  throughout  the  town  for 
is  disorderly  habits  was  chosen  to  be  a  priest  of  Jupiter.* 
fowhere  can  it  be  proved  that  the  priests,  as  such,  made 
>^tence  to  a  peculiar  sanctity  of  life,  ot  that  the  people 
f  their  own  account  attributed  it  to  them.  The  only 
^caption  were  the  Vestal  virgins.  They  were  allowed 
Pecial  distinctions,  honours,  and  privileges.  But  in 
etum  for  this  they  had  a  peculiarly  heavy  responsibility, 

'  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Pontifex  Maximns  was  confined  to  punishing 
^Ufts  for  neglecting  their  official  duties.  This  included  the  punishment  of 
%  Vestal  yirgins  for  the  crime  of  unchastity,  and  of  their  accomplices,  eyen 
iQngh  the  latter  were  not  priests. 

*  LiT.  xxxiii.  42,  2. 

*  Abore,  p.  248. 
«  VoL  ii.  p.  477. 
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and  in  case  of  neglect  they  had  to  dread  a  horrible  punish- 
ment. 

The  character  of  a  legal  system  so  peculiar  to  the 
Eoman  religion  is  particularly  apparent  in  the  office  of  the 
pontifices.  This  college  of  priests  under  the  presidency  at 
the  Pontifex  Maximus,  though  at  the  head  of  the  entire 
religious  system,  had  far  more  a  judicial  than  a  priesUf 
character.  In  the  older  time,  when  dirine  law  had  yet  the 
preponderance  over  civil  law,  the  pontifices  were  probably 
the  most  important  personages  both  in  making  and  in  ad- 
ministering the  law.^  Even  in  historical  times  they  were 
the  guardians  and  interpreters  of  the  law  long  after  it  had 
begun  to  cast  o£F  the  fetters  of  religion.*  But  the  ponti- 
fices were  more  and  more  obliged  to  confine  themselves  to 
decisions  about  the  due  observance  of  religious  ceremonies, 
and  to  exchange  their  original  oflSce  of  judges  for  that  of 
interpreters  of  law  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word — that  tf, 
legal  advisers  in  doubtful  questions  to  the  senate  and  tiie 
magistrates. 

The  college  of  pontifices  as  a  body  entrusted  with 
public  authority  for  the  conduct  of  the  religious  affiurs  of 
the  nation  was  more  firmly  and  systematically  organised 
than  any  similar  body  in  any  Greek  state.  Had  the  Bomsn 
people  been  such  abject  slaves  to  the  priestly  order  u 
the  Oriental  and  Celtic  nations,  had  they  had  the  slightest 
inclination  to  allow  themselves  to  be  guided  in  worldly 
matters  by  a  priestly  caste  or  to  be  tortured  by  religiooi 
fears,  the  college  of  pontifices  would  have  been  an  instm- 
ment  of  which  superstition  might  have  made  great  nse. 
But  the  pontifices  were  far  from  wishing,  like  the  Pkpsl 
Church,  to  encroach  upon  the  domain  of  the  state.  They 
did  not  expand  the  religious  system  over  which  they 
presided  into  one  of  universal  control  over  all  the  relatioia 
of  life,  and  when  in  course  of  time  the  foundation  of  their 
system  began  to  give  way,  when  scepticism  and  foreign 

^  Jhering,  Geist  des  rbm.  Reohis,  i.  p.  291,  §  18a;  ii.  p.  374  C  {42. 
'  Liv.  ix.  46,  5 :  On.  Flayius  civile  ius,  repositum  in  penetralibos  pooti- 
ficum,  evulgavit. 
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influences  began  to  undermine  it,  they  neglected  to  prop     chap. 
it  up  bj  new  supports.     With  their  purely  formal  rules  '  ^ 

and  ceremonial  laws  they  could  neither  exalt  nor  lower  the 
traditional  spirit  of  their  religion ;  they  could  not  even 
keep  it  alive.  They  also  neglected  the  means  which  an 
intellectual  superiority  would  have  given  them  in  the 
domain  of  science  and  art.  Although  they  should  have 
&nned  the  spark  of  intellectual  life  that  was  so  feeble 
in  Rome,  they  were  not  ashamed  to  rest  satisfied  with 
their  scanty  knowledge  of  nature  and  mathematics,  and 
to  apply  it  in  a  merely  mechanical  way.  Their  position 
in  the  state  should  have  urged  them  to  the  promotion 
of  literature  and  to  the  cultivation  especially  of  those 
branches  of  learning  which  are  practically  useful  in  every- 
day life ;  but  they  left  it  to  others  to  take  the  first  steps  in 
matters  like  these.  They  continued  year  after  year  to  fill 
the  national  annals  (the  famous  annales  maximt)  with  dry 
lists  of  names,  to  note  eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon,  floods, 
droughts,  pestilence,  famine,  and  the  like,  without  making 
an  approach  to  genuine  historical  narrative.  Even  the 
collection  of  laws  that  one  or  several  pontifices  compiled, 
and  which  bears  the  name  of  Laws  of  the  Kings  {leges 
regicB)y  seems  to  have  been  a  worthless  compilation,  unfit 
to  serve  as  the  foundation  upon  which  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  jurists  might  have  built  up  a  national  system  of 
jurisprudence.  Everywhere  we  can  observe  that  the  oppor- 
tunity was  not  seized  for  creating  in  the  college  of  pontifices 
a  power  which  might  stir  up  the  intellectual  and  religious 
energy  of  the  people,  and  impel  them  to  independent  action. 

The  augers,  who  stood  next  to  the  pontifices  in  The 
dignity  and  importance  as  the  official  interpreters  of  the  ^^^^' 
will  of  the  gods,  sank  still  more  into  habits  of  empty 
formality.  Whilst  the  pontifices  had  at  least  occasion  to 
cultivate  a  kind  of  science  in  systematising  their  doctrines 
and  rules,  and  basing  their  system  upon  the  laws  of 
nature  and  society  and  upon  speculations  on  human  and 
divine  right,  the  augurs  occupied  themselves  with  a  disci- 
pline which  from  beginning  to  end  rested  on  a  delusion. 
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BOOK     where  everything  was  arbitrary  and  nnreasonable — a  dis- 
s_ — , '  — ^  cipline  which  had  sprung  up  in  the  infancy  of  society,  and 
had  outlived  the  years  of  this  infancy  only  because  a  large 
portion  of  mankind  never  arrive  at  years  of  discretion  and 
desire  always  to  be  treated  as  children.     The  doctrine  of 
the  augurs  had  even  at  the  time  of  the  Panic  wars  come 
to  be  the  derision  of  the  educated ;  but  it  did  not  for  a  long 
time  lose  its  hold  on  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  classes. 
The  result  was  that  the  mmpicia  more  and  more  changed 
their  original  character,  and  became  an  instrument  of 
political  intrigue.     At  last,  when  an   augur   proclaimed 
that  the  consent  of  the  gods  was  withheld  from  any  pro- 
posed measure,  this  divine  intercession  differed  in  no  waj 
from  the  intercession  of  a  tribune  or  any  other  magistrate. 
Every  election,  every  act  of  legislation  or  government, 
could  be  delayed  or  declared  to  be  null  by  the  announce- 
ment that  unfavourable  signs  had  appeared  in  the  heavens. 
As  the  veracity  of  these  announcements  could  be  proTed 
only  by  the  voice  of  the   priest  who  had  observed  the 
heavens,  nothing  was  easier  than  to  make  use  of  a  pre- 
tended divine  intercession  for  the  purpose  of  annulling 
any  objectionable  resolution  of  the  people  ;  nay,  to  render 
this  process  more  easy  it  was  decided  bya  law  in  the  course 
of  the   second   century  b.c^  that  no   popular  assemblj 
should  be  held  if  a  magistrate  declared  that  he  intended 
during  the  same  time  to  take  the  auspicia.     This  law,  on 
which  Cicero  bestows  unqualified  laudation  as  a  support  of 
civil  order  against  the  revolutionary  designs  of  the  tribunes, 
was  probably  necessary  from  a  political  point  of  view.   It 
supplied  the   want  of  a  constitutional  veto   against  the 
legislative  omnipotence  of  the  tribunes   and  the  covMa 
irihuta.     But  it  was  a  mockery  of  the  old  piety  which  had 
originally  inspired  awe  and  fear  of  the  divine  will  and  of 
the  auspicia  as  its  signs.     It  is  only  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  when  the  old  religious  belief  had  long  disappeared  it 
was  still  thought  possible  to  make  use  of  the  auspuAa  for 
the  purpose  of  resisting  democratic  innovations. 

I  Below,  chap.  x?L 
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As  the  recognised  and  official  aiispicia  declined  more  CHAP, 
and  more  in  the. general  esteem,  other  kinds  of  prophecy  .  _  ^  '  ^ 
naturally  sprang  np ;  for  that  decline  was  by  no  means  due  The  Sibyl- 
to  the  growth  of  enlightenment,  but  to  the  long-practised  ^^  ^^^^^ 
abuse  and  consequent  contempt  into  which  the  national  guardians 
divination  had  fallen.  The  introduction  of  the  Sibylline 
books  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  novelty  in  the  genuine 
Italian  mode  of  ascertaining  the  will  of  the  gods  ;  and  this 
innovation  was  of  the  greatest  influence,becau8e  the  Sibylline 
books  were  officially  recognised  and  consulted  by  the  state. 
The  keepers  and  interpreters  of  them  formed  a  regular 
*  collegium ; '  their  number  was  increased  from  two  to  ten 
at  the  time  of  the  Licinian  laws,*  and  they  ranked  im- 
mediately after  the  augurs.  Such  authority,  however,  as 
the  latter  and  the  pontifices  enjoyed,  was  never  gained  by 
the  *  decemvirs  for  sacrifices,'  as  these  keepers  of  the 
Sibylline  books  are  called,  and  the  reason  is  obvious: 
their  services  were  required,  not  regularly,  like  those  of  the 
other  priests,  but  only  on  certain  occasions.  Besides,  the 
jealousy  which  a  true  Roman  always  had  in  his  heart  for 
what  was  Greek  must  have  contributed  to  counteract  the 
influence  of  the  Greek  prophecies.  The  duties  of  the 
decemvirs  for  sacrifices  in  no  way  corresponded  to  their 
official  name,  for  they  had  nothing  to  do  vnth  sacrifices  in 
general.  Their  attention  was  directed  to  the  worship  of 
those  gods  who  were  introduced  in  consequence  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  Sibylline  books,  and  who  therefore 
did  not  belong  to  the  national  gods  of  Rome  and  the 
national  religion  superintended  by  the  pontifices. 

The  superstition  of  the  people,  which  was  not  satisfied  Etmscan 
by  the  religion  of  the  state,  appears  to  have  been  abun-  The'S^^'*' 
dantly  nourished  by  a  number  of  religious  adventurers,  ruspicee. 
both  national  and  foreign,  who  made  a  good  living  out  of 
the  vulgar  credulity.     Foremost  among  these  in  numbers 

■  Ajb  a  part  of  the  reform  of  the  Licinian  laws,  which  shared  the  consulship 
between  patricians  and  plebeians,  the  office  of  decemviri  tacris  faciundii,  which 
had  cbiiige  of  the  prophetic  books,  was  also  shared  equally  between  the  two 
orders  of  citizeiw.    liv.  vi.  37. 
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BOOK  and  influence  were  the  Etruscan  haruspicos,  who  read  the 
s_ — ,'  — ^  divine  will  in  the  entrails  of  sacrificed  animals,  and  more- 
over interpreted  the  signs  and  propitiated  the  anger  of 
the  gods  manifested  in  lightnings  and  prodigies.  In 
spite  of  the  competition  which  naturally  existed  between 
these  Etruscan  haruspicesand  the  genuine  Roman  prophets, 
the  former  were  not  only  tolerated  by  the  state  but  even 
employed  in  the  public  service,  so  that  they  occupied  an 
acknowledged  official  position  by  the  side  of  the  Roman 
augurs.  They  also  formed  a  *  collegium '  *  similar  to  those 
of  the  poutifices  and  augurs  ;  they  were  consulted  by  the 
luagistrates  at  the  request  of  the  senate ;  *  thi^y  a<jcom- 
pauied  the  generals  in  war,'*  and  were  important  per- 
sv)auges  in  the  ceremonies  connected  with  public  sacrifices 
and  divination ;  yet  their  chief  practice  was  in  private 
circles.  The  augurs  were  personages  of  too  high  standing 
to  bo  consulted  by  simple  citizens.  They  served  only  the 
state  and  the  magistrates.  Thus  the  haruspices  satisfied 
an  actual  want  by  undertaking  to  offer  their  services  to 
private  families  and  individuals,  by  telling  them  when  it 
was  a  gooil  time  to  set  out  on  a  journey ;  whether  a 
prop<)s<H.l  bargain  was  likely  to  be  profitable ;  if  certain 
poi'sous  could  be  trusted;  or  if  the  crops  of  the  coming 
season  would  be  bad  or  good.  They  carried  on  a  profit- 
abU^  trade,  and,  as  they  lived  upon  the  superstition  of  the 
j>tH)plo/  and  supported  superstition  accordingly,  they 
brought  discredit  upon  the  whole  discipline  of  divination, 
and  exposed  it  to  the  contempt  of  the  educated.  Even  Cato, 
surely  not  one  of  those  who  despised  the  simple  faith  of 

*  Yet  there  was  an  essential  difference  between  this  collegium  and  the 
others.  It  had  no  public  character,  but  was  a  private  associatiou,  tolerated, 
indeed,  and  even  patronised  by  the  state,  but  not  established  bj  it  and 
autliorined  like  the  collegia  of  the  pontifices,  augurs,  and  deoemrirs  for  saeii- 
flces.  This  was  the  cause  why  the  number  of  members  was  unlimited,  tad 
consequently  large  beyond  comparison.  It  amounted  to  sixty,  and,  as  it  seeoisi 
there  were  private  haruspices  (besides  those  included  in  the  collegium  or  gvdld), 
who,  like  quacks  or  unauthorised  lawyers,  picked  up  a  living  in  the  haA 
ftreetf. 

s  Liv.  zzvii.  37.  6. 
Uf.  viii.  9 ;  xxt.  16.  «  Liv.  iv.  80,  8 ;  xxr.  1,  8. 
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the  olden  time,'  despised  them,  and  it  was  he  who  said  CHAP. 
that  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  understand  how  one  >- — ^-^ 
haraspex  could  abstain  from  laughing  when  he  met  an- 
other. In  later  times,  however,  when  Oriental  super- 
stition gained  ground  in  Rome,  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian 
soothsayers,  and  especially  the  Ohaldsean  astrologers, 
became  dangerous  rivals  of  the  Italian  haruspices. 

In  spite  of  all  enlightenment  and  free-thinking  among  Interprp- 
the  educated,  the  dense  superstition  of  the  vulgar  remained  lortentg. 
undiminished,  nor  were  even  those  men  entirely  free  from 
it  who  had  emancipated  themselves  from  the  old  religious 
notions.  The  hereditary  forms  of  the  public  auspicia  re- 
mained the  same  ;  new  ones  (for  instance,  the  divination  by 
means  of  domestic  fowls)  were  added ;  all  uncommon  and 
striking  phenomena  of  nature  were  looked  upon  as  portents, 
and  noted  with  the  utmost  care  throughout  Italy  and 
reported  at  Rome,  where  they  were  solemnly  *  expiated.'  It 
makes  a  strange  impression  when  we  read  in  the  annals  of 
Liivy  year  after  year  long  lists  of  these  portents  and  pro- 
digies carefully  registered.  We  wonder  how  this  childish 
fear  arising  from  '  a  liver  without  a  head '  or '  a  calf  with  five 
legs '  could  be  entertained  by  the  same  men  who  reasoned 
so  coolly  as  senators  and  generals.  These  men  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  superstition  of  the  vulgar  to  obtain 
political  ends  by  means  of  religious  terrors  of  which  they 
themselves  were  free.  On  the  contrary,  they  shared  them, 
and  were  swayed  by  them  as  much  as  the  meanest  of  the 
people.  For  was  it  not  genuine  unfeigned  religious  terror  * 
when  a  consul  rushed  into  the  senate  with  a  pale  face  and 
reported  that  the  liver  of  a  sacrificial  bull  had  melted  in 
the  kettle  in  an  incomprehensible  manner;  when  the 
assembled  fathers  were  greatly  moved  by  this  prodigy,  and 
the  other  consul  increased  the  impression  by  announcing 
that  although  he  had  sacrificed  three  bulls  in  succession, 

>  Catx)  WIS  a  genuine  believer  in  magic,  charms,  and  incantations,  and  has 
recorded  in  his  book  on  agricuUure  how  a  dislocated  joint  can  be  set  right  bj 
Certain  ceremonies  accompanied  by  such  wonder-working  words  as  '  Dariesdar* 
dtfiei»  astartaries  dissunapiter/  &c« 

*  XiT.  xli.  15. 
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liver ;  when,  therefore,  the 
the   sacrifice  of  larger 


—    *     —     z:^  j?-ia   ▼'FTe  propitiated,  and  when  this 

•    Ti  — -v-"-"  jL-jr^.-THpiiahed  with  all  except  the 

.-=•         -^-~~  -     ^-  racnoc  ■.tjnoeive  it  possible  that 
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L  -  ^J~?5    -£    "Ht   -iiL'nght    of  having   neglected 
•  -?wr^  -Z4^  ▼ra.di    •f  tiie  gods.     Sacrifices  are 
r    — i-::-n^    iiiii   ibnndaiitlT ;    lectistemUij  festi- 
i    .L-::t;^-a   ;jpi   ixv-nement.  of  thanksgiving  and 
:.^i«»    n^^ciiAi     I    ie.T«a3ing  in  number;  even 
-^  •:•  cv     £     'rgeaanng-  a  ^sacred  spring*  (wr 
i-     ::  ■   -^-rr-raxt*!  in  I'Jo  B.C.  in  pursuance  of  i 
*    m-.r    ^  "zsr  T^'pie  .ind  government  after  tie 
.-AC    -"IiTTia^raTatxsw-  ifld  as  doubts  had  arisen 
r    . :-     •r'^/.-rnakaurf   rf  all  the  sacred  rites,  ihe 
■'zis  'r^'^ri^c^^L  n  "ixe  :V»iIowing  year  with  a  most 
Si?:*?     'f  ill   rhat    the    pontifices  con- 
T-'noierj  md  ;^mes  were  vowed, and, 
r  .iii^  ^cr^rr    ji  r^Ii:j:ioas  practices  were  not 
-^  ^'.  ^-i*  iiid  n  reiOT  forms  of  worship  we« 
It   wi:ald,   therefore,    be  a  gwtt 
i-ic  The  piety  of  the  Boman  people 
...v../*^-:-!   L*:r:::c    -t-  Finic  wars.     It  would  be  wrong  to 
-i*-:^*^    .    k  it-.'i::f   -i   'iie  .ud  niith  and  credulity.    On  tie 
-   •  m.-.    r>    v-utur  riiar  whilst  the  self-suflBcient  feeling 

} »  -iT-  -'''■'■ '  •*^^^' ^  V ■*  '  ^'  ^^"^^  ^y  *^^  formal,  ceremonial  service 
ji  ae  la  -vtiiT'-on  i. sap peored  more  and  more,  a  feeling 
J!*  rr  :y^jr  liie  3icpe  'jnr'^Iirened  of  the  people  which  dis- 

-  .    .  :•   •  :J.  «  Vol.  ii.p.213. 

•  "^  .-    \xv"!.    V*.    '      CoQsoIifS  prTisqii&m  ab  nrbe   proficisci-rentiir.  ^ 

-^L-m:!!  •x  U-i'^"  *  ■.-»'n-  Sfoxn  U84*i  factfre.  quiyd  A.  Cornelius  MainmuUp** 

!iv\p*E  io  »aa:"»  **;aB?a:;A  rvculrqu*»  iti»ii  Cn.  Serrilio  C.  Flamioio  conuli^* 

^^L  ixxTT.  14   I  :  ^^r  *aoram  f^.tuni  emt  priore  anno.     Id  cum  P.  IJeiw"' 

a»e  r«v-Ctf  ^"tum  oollegio  primnra,  deinde  ex  auctoritate  co\\^ 

de  intcgro  fSKiendum  arbitratn  poctificum  cauiaavA' 
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dited  the  notion  of  a  mutually  binding:  contract  with     CHAP. 

xin. 

!  deity.  It  seems  that  religion  was  more  and  more  felt  ^^ — r-^ 
be  an  affair  of  the  heart  and  the  conscience,  and  that  to 
isfy  the  craving  for  a  more  spiritual  religion  it  was 
nd  necessary  to  deepen  and  widen  the  old  channels  of 
igious  thought,  to  direct  the  mind  towards  speculations 
things  divine,  and  lastly  to  welcome  new  religious  teach- 
;8  and  practices  which  appealed  more  to  the  feelings,  to 
Jiusiasm,  even  to  fanaticism,  and  to  a  more  intense  super- 
ion. 

This  tendency  was  favoured  by  several  foreign  in-  Foreign 
snces.  The  attractions  of  the  Greek  religion  had  long  g™,!"* 
m  at  work  secretly,  and  were  gradually  transforming  stitions. 
i  Boman  notions  of  the  gods  and  introducing  Greek 
rthology.  The  solemn  reception  of  ^sculapius  among 
s  gods  worshipped  by  the  state,  in  the  year  291  B.C.,' 
18  the  first  official  sanction  of  this  innovation.  But 
len,  in  the  year  205  B.C.,  the  senate  resolved  to 
troduce  the  service  of  the  Phrygian  *  Mother  of  the 
3dB,'  ^  the  fanaticism  of  the  East  was  brought  as  a 
m  element  into  the  religion  of  Home.  In  the  uuimagi- 
*tive,  sober  faith  of  the  Itoman  peasants  and  warriors 
ere  had  been  no  scope  for  fervid,  religious  feelings, 
*  enthusiasm  and  for  asceticism,  self-torture  and  all  the 
travagances  of  crazy  enthusiasts.  With  the  introduction 
the  worship  of  the  great  Mother  of  the  Gods  this  new 
>rd  was  struck.  But  the  coolness  and  common  sense 
ich  were  still  predominant  in  Bome  did  not  at  once 
ow  full  swing  to  the  religious  fervour  of  the  Eastern 
*de8  of  worship.  The  wild  extravagance,  the  wailing 
i  rejoicing,  the  convulsions,  the  barbarous  music  of 
libals  and  fifes  with  which  the  Mother  of  the  Gods  was 
t^hipped  in  Asia  Minor,  and  at  a  later  period  in  Rome, 
^  still  kept  within  narrow  limits,  and  as  yet  the  most 
^iDinent  feature  of  the  foreign  worship  was  the  represen- 
iion  of  dramatic  plays  during  the  Megalesia,  the  annual 
•tival  celebrated  in  her  honour. 

»  VoL  L  p.  666.  «  Vol.  ii.  p.  477.    lav.  xxix.  10. 
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v-.  -  :i---:^----  -_:-  jTiir-:'.  z:  :re  especially  as  all  the 
V— --r»  :  Z  n^.i  ^_?-  r-  lj.-f  Iiitherto  failed  to  juJtff 
.■■...:n.  -  L.:  :  :..?7:l-t.-  ciaTr.  -  .:'  :lii  curious  social  pheno- 
::-:•:,  i-i :  i.l~z  lI-  v-1  :lif  zistIt^s  to  be  misled  byhastj 
1-1 :  .  :.--r:-l  -•-:•.  zi  irri"-!  rr.m  contemporary  writers. 
^  ^.   t  ?  .  ... :.-  ^  .  :.::  i.?.  i  j  .  ::.  j  h-OiQ  of  good  family,  as  Livy 

'  !•!■  T.i-',,_-*i.  -:.,:...  rirr'i  ^::!i  i  ir.srirute,  a  freed  slave  nain«J 
F^; -::*:.:/*  HL-spalj..  w'c:-.  like  many  women  of  her  dis- 
repu^xrM*^  'ri'lrr.  Lad  am:isied  a  considerable  fortane.  She 
was  HO  fond  ot  the  vouncr  man  that  she  fancied  she  coold 
not  live  without  him.     The  father  of  ^butius  was  dead; 

>  Liv.  zxzix.  8-19. 

■  Tha  SenaiUBCongultum  de  Bacehanalibus  found  in  Calabria  in  thentf 
now  pnaened  in  the  Imperial  Librarj  at  Vienna. 
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8  mother  had  married  again,  and  the  step-father  having     CHAP, 
nandered  the  family  property  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  -  _    ,   '  - 
»Tith.     The  mother  of  ^butius  in  league  with  her  new 
isband  suggested  a  plan  by  which  they  might  compass 
le  young  man's  ruin  or  even  his  death.     The  worship  of 
acchus  had  been  of  late  introduced  by  Greek  priests  first 
I  Etaruria  and  then  in  Borne.     The  mother  had  heard 
lOugh   of  the  practices   of    the   members   of  the   new 
^ligious  congregation  to  feel  sure  that  a  man  who  joined 
lem  was  as  good  as  lost.     She  therefore  advised  her  son 
>  let  himself  be  initiated  as  a  worshipper  of  Bacchus. 
Sbutius  reported  the  suggestion  of  his  mother  to  Hispala. 
he  girl  was  terrified,  and  represented  to  the  youth  the 
a^ngers  to  which  he  would  expose  himself  in  such  glowing 
>lours  that  he    refused   to   follow   his  mother's  wishes. 
fereupon   he   was   formally  expelled  from  the  paternal 
ouse,  and  found  a  refuge  with  an  aunt.     At  her  instiga- 
ion  he  informed  the  consul  Postumius  of  the  proceedings 
f  the  worshippers  of  Bacchus.     The  consul  with  the  help 
f  Solpicia,   his   mother-in-law,   managed   to   obtain   an 
iterview  with  the  aunt  of  -ffibutius,  and  thereupon  with 
tispala.     In  this  manner  he  discovered  the  particulars  of 
le  Bacchanalian  rites,  and  shuddered  at  the  thought  of 
xe  danger  with  which  society  and  the  Soman  state  were 
^reatened.     Hispala  reported  that  the  meetings  of  the 
vitiated,  which  had  formerly  taken  place  three  times  a 
ear,  were  now  held  five  times  a  month.     Whilst  formerly 
hey  had  been  held  publicly,  they  were  now  shrouded  by 
he  darkness  of  night.  Men  were  now  received  as  members, 
whereas  formerly  only  women  had  been  admitted ;  unnatural 
Sensuality  and  shameful  excesses  were  practised  under  the 
cover  of  religion ;  those  who  resisted  attacks  upon  their 
chastity  were  abused  with  violence,  some  were  secretly 
tturdered  and  their  bodies  concealed,  and  it  was  then  given 
out  that  they  had  been  carried  off  by  the  gods ;  testaments 
were  forged,   false  witnesses  were   suborned,  and  many 
similar  crimes  were  committed.      The  number  of  these 
Euiatics  had  increased  to  an  incredible  extent,  and  in- 
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BOOK     eluded  not  only  common  citizens  bnt  even  noble  men  and 
t  women. 

The  consul  at  once  brought  the  matter  before  the 
senate  and  demanded  an  investigation.     An  eztraordiDaij 
tribunal  was  established,   and  rewards  were  offered  to 
persons  who  could  give  evidence  of  particulars  concerning 
the  crimes  that  had  been  committed.   In  the  city  of  Borne 
and  in  the  whole  of  Italy,  the  worship  of  Bacchus  was  at 
once  forbidden,  the  priests  were  imprisoned,  and  measurei 
taken  to  secure  the  town  from  arson  and  other  desperate 
designs  of  the  fanatics  who  were  believed  capable  of  all 
imaginable  crimes.     The  government  thought  that  it  had 
discovered  a  gigantic  conspiracy  directed  against  the  <dd 
customs  and  laws,  against  wealth,  the  security  and  life  of 
every  citizen.     No  one  felt  safe,  or  sure  that  his  nearest 
relations  were  not  among  the  band  of  the  conspirators. 
High  and  low  shared  the  same  anxiety.     The  consul  con- 
voked an  assembly  of  the  alarmed  people  to  justify  the 
suppression  of  the  foreign  fanaticism.      Universal  fear 
seized  the  capital  and  the  whole  of  Italy.     More  thaa 
seven  thousand  men  and  women,  it  was  said,  had  joined  in 
the  conspiracy.      Many  conscious  of  their  guilt  fled  or 
killed  themselves,  others  were  denounced  and  arrested. 
All  who  were  guilty  only  of  taking  part  in  the  Bacchana- 
lian festivals  were  imprisoned;   those  who  had  assisted 
in  committing  foul  crimes  were  executed,  and  these,  we  are 
told,  were  the  majority.     A  senatorial  decree  confined  the 
worship  of  Bacchus  within  narrow  bounds,  and  subjected 
it  to  public  supervision.*     The  investigation  was  continued 
in  the  next  year  and  repeated  in  the  year  181  B.C. 

>  Liv.  zxzix.  18, '.7:  Datum  deinde  consulibus  negotium  est  nt  ooiM 
Bacchanalia  (places  of  worship)  Rome  primum,  deinde  per  totam  Italiiun  diiw- 
rent,  extra  quam  si  qua  ibi  Fetusta  ara  aut  signum  consecratnm  essct  b 
reliquum  deinde  senatus  consulto  cautum  est,  ne  qua  Bacchanalia  Borne  n«rB 
in  It^ilia  essent;  si  quis  tale  sacrum  sollemne  et  necessarium  daeeret^.  bm 
sine  religione  et  piaculo  se  id  dimittere  posse,  apud  prRtorem  nrbanini 
profitereinr,  prsetor  senatum  consuleret ;  si  ei  permissum  esset,  cum  in  MnaU 
centum  non  minus  essent,  ita  id  sacrum  faceret,  dum  ne  plus  quinque  sacrifido 
interessent,  neu  qua  pecuuia  communis  nen  quis  magister  sacforum  aut  aacerdoi 
enset. 
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These  are  the  facts  as  reported  by  Livy.     The  question     chap. 
ow  whether  we  may  believe  these  startling  events  as     _    ^  v^ 
^  are  reported,  or  whether  we  should  doubt  their  cor-  Q«®8tion 
ness,  and  whether,  as  external  proofs  are  wanting,  we  tnwt- 
hope  by  reasoning  from  internal  probability  to  reach  Qf^^^e*''*" 
Dnclusion  differing  from  that  of   the  Soman  senate  story. 
tlie  guilt  of  the  Bacchanalian  fanatics.     In  the  first 
56  it  is  not  diflScult  to  arrive  at  the  conviction  that  the 
ger  which  threatened  the   state   and  society  in  the 
ship  of  Bacchus  was,  if  not  altogether  imaginary,  at 
rate  immensely  exaggerated.    How  could  a  number  of 
gionsly  excited  men  and  women  have  endangered  the 
nan  government,  even  if  their  number  had  amounted, 
t  is  reported,  to  seven  thousand  ?     They  lacked  every- 
ig  that  could  have  made  them  formidable,  an  object,  a 
Q,  means,  and  organization.     Although  they  held  their 
stings  at  night  and  admitted  none  but  the  initiated, 
y  were  nevertheless  not  a  secret  society,  and  were  not 
spirators.     They  marched  noisily  through  the  streets 
the  Tiber,  and  dipped  their  burning  torches  into  the 
uer,   attracting  the  wonder  of  spectators  by  drawing 
m  out  again  unextinguished ;  their  proceedings  were 
mn  in  the  town ;  Hispala  and  the  mother  of  -ffibutius 
larently    were    acquainted    with   all    the   particulars. 
>ple  who  attracted  universal  attention  in  this  manner 
lid  not  entertain  the  design  of  setting  fire  to  the  town 
of  overthrowing  the  state. 

More  than    this.      The    horrible   crimes    committed  Alleged 
unst  the  life  and  property  of  fellow-citizens  could  not  R^'nian**  ° 
planned  by  a  religious  society  as  such.*     Such  crimes  citLzeua. 
I  not  committed  in  the  intoxication  of  enthusiasm,  but 
cold-blooded  miscreants.     On  the  contrary,  a  religious 
(iety  which,  separated  from  the  mass,  does  not  enjoy 
tversal  sympathy  or  the  protection  of  the  law,  is  usually 

'  There  is,  indeed,  a  parallel  in  the  Indian  Thngs,  whose  peculiar  worship 
iried  deliberate  murder ;  but  the  Thugs  took  care  to  keep  their  real  character 
rafimnd  secret.  Among  European  nations  no  such  sect  has  ever  existed 
•pt  in  the  heated  imagination  of  those  fanatics  who,  in  times  of  general 
chaijced  the  Jews  with  slaughtering  Christian  children. 
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^ , ' offensive  conduct.     But  even  if  this  were  not  so,  we  could 

not  believe  the  stories  of  acts  of  violence  committed  by 
the  worshippers  of  Bacchus  to  be  authentic.  For  even  if 
the  Boman  police  had  been  more  inefficient  than  it  actu- 
ally was,  it  was  surely  not  possible  for  men  to  be  murdered 
and  put  out  of  sight  with  impunity,  and,  as  it  would 
appear,  without  notice  being  taken  of  it. 
Allega-  The  only  part  of  the  accusations  against  the  unfortu- 

moraiity"*"  nate  fanatics  that  is  perhaps  well  founded  is  the  charge  of 
licentiousness  and  immorality,  which  were  the  natuni 
result  of  orgiastic  worship,  and  which  are  by  no  means  of 
rare  occurrence  in  ancient  or  in  modem  times.  We  cannot 
ascertain  how  far  the  Boman  worshippers  of  Bacchiu 
ventured  in  this  matter.  It  would  certainly  be  wrong  to 
accept  as  the  plain  truth  all  the  reports  of  their  enemies 
and  peraecutors.  The  manner  in  which  their  alleged 
crimes  were  denounced  and  prosecuted  cannot  fail,  in 
itself,  to  make  us  distrust  the  impartiality  and  justice 
of  the  procedure.  The  first  information  was  given  by  ft 
public  prostitute  who  wished  to  secure  her  lover,  and  had  W 
perhaps  no  other  motive  than  to  keep  the  foolish  youth  in 
her  clutches.  The  mother  of  -3Bbutius,  his  aunt,  and  the 
mother-in-law  of  the  consul  were  the  persons  to  whom  the 
government  was  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  an  alleged 
conspiracy — a  conspiracy  which  had  already  existed  for 
years  without  being  checked,  and  which  counted  thott- 
sands  of  members.  The  investigation  gradually  gained 
larger  dimenFions,  especially  when  rewards  had  been 
bestowed  on  the  first  informer,  and  when  other  informers 
were  invited  to  come  foi'ward  by  the  promise  of  more 
rewards.  We  may  confidently  say  that  whenever  the 
evidence  of  such  witnesses  is  taken  the  most  honest 
and  innocent  of  men  can  be  convicted  of  the  foulest 
crimes.  The  paid  informers  are  a  dark  blot  on  Boman 
criminal  jurisdiction,  and  we  will  take  this  opportunity  of 
remarking  that  they  were  not  an  institution  called  into  life 
by  the  monarchy,  but  that  they  had  existed  in  earlier  ages 
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Mere  calumny,  however,  would   not  have  had  such     chap. 

horrible  consequences  as  the  evidence  of  the  woman  His-   > '^^ 

pala  had  in  Borne.      We  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  J^^^^usy 

,  ,  ,  ,  of  foreign 

accusation  was  directed  against  a  sect  of  religious  inno-  gods. 
vators,  which  appeared  to  threaten  the  ancestral  religion, 
aind  with  it  the  state.     In  spite  of  their  usual  toleration 
of  foreign  religions,  the  Romans  now  and  then  showed 
(heir  attachment  to  the  gods  of  their  commonwealth  in 
the  shape  of  hostility    to   strange  gods.      The   mystic 
and  orgiastic  Eastern  forms   of  worship  found  a  small 
number  of  enthusiastic  followers  but  many  bitter  enemies 
among  the  great  mass.     The  introduction  of  the  worship 
of   the   ^  great    mother '   must    have    offended    the    old 
religious  sentiments  of  the  nation.     When  the  castrated, 
begging  priests  of  the  Phrygian  goddess  marched  through 
the  streets  in  fantastic  attire  to  the  sound  of  drums  and 
flutes,  the  old  Boman  feeling  of  propriety  even  in  religious 
ceremonies  was  necessarily  shocked.     No  Boman  citizen 
Was  allowed  to  join  this  despised   class.     Now  another 
tnperstition  had  silently  invaded  Bome,  as  it  might  seem 
in  consequence  of  the   encouragement  which  the   state 
had  lately  given  to  the  new  rites.     Screened  from  public 
inspection  it  had  gained  numbers  of  proselytes,  and  was 
constantly  spreading.     It  was  above  all  the  secrecy  of  the 
nocturnal  worship  that  was  displeasing  to  the  Bomans. 
They  abhorred  all  kinds  of  secret  societies  from  which 
thej  apprehended  danger  to  the  community.     The  result 
of  this  mixture  of  fear  and  antipathy  was  an  outbreak  of 
savage  fary  and  a  cruel  persecution  of  a  set  of  religious 
fiinatics,  who,  however  contemptible  might  be  their  prac- 
tices, were  probably  not  more  dangerous  to  the  community 
and  to  the  established  religion  than  other  foreign  teachers 
of  superstition  and  fanaticism. 

We  have,  it  is  true,  no  direct  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Punish- 
peraons  condemned.     The  prosecution  was  carried  on  in  ^^J^^^^ 
the  general  spirit  of  religious  zeaL   Prosecutor,  judge,  and  shippers  of 
executioner  were  united  in  the  same  person.     It  is  evident 
even  from  the  dry  report  of  Livy  that  the  government 
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kind  of  desperate  madness.     Judges  and  jury,  liigh  and     CHAP. 

low,  raged  against  the  accused.    A  handful  of  Boman  > ^'^ 

Catholics  were  charged  with  intending  to  set  fire  to 
London,  to  murder  the  king  and  all  the  protestants,  and 
to  overthrow  the  constitution  and  religion  of  the  country. 
It  occurred  to  nobody  to  doubt  the  reasonableness  of  such 
a  plan  or  to  ask  for  evidence.     The  unproved  and  con- 
tradictory reports  of  such  wretches  as  Titus  Oates  and 
Bedloe  were  thought  sufficient.     People  were  in  search  of 
victims  and  found  them.    At  last  they  recovered  their 
reason,  but  it  was  not  imtil  the  blood  of  many  innocent 
persons  had  been  shed. 

Such  events  as  these  show  that  there  are  not  only  National 
physical  but  also  mental  epidemics.  From  time  to  time  and^iwld- 
"We  see  whole  nations  carried  away  by  the  current  of  some  »»»»• 
maddening  illusion,  which  seems  altogether  to  change 
fheir  natural  disposition.  Phenomena  of  this  kind  are 
Yery  frequent.  We  have  on  previous  occasions  remarked 
a  tendency  of  the  Romans  to  yield  without  reserve  to 
groundless  apprehensions,  which  are  so  often  the  symptom 
of  mental  derangement.  The  numerous  prosecutions  of 
Boman  matrons  for  alleged  poisoning '  are  probably 
mere  outbreaks  of  mental  aberration.  But  they  are 
especially  pernicious  if  they  are  in  some  way  connected 
with  religious  fear,  because  man  then  feels  himself  placed 
within  the  reach  of  incalculable  forces.  It  was  doubtless 
an  outburst  of  religious  hatred  of  this  kind  that  led  to  the 
persecution  and  suppression  of  the  Bacchanalia. 

We  have  already  remarked  that  it  is  impossible  to  Probable 
ascertain  to  what  extent  the  Bacchanalia  in  Bome,  besides  ^*^o^^® 

'  case. 

bvouring  fanaticism  and  religious  enthusiasm,  were  the 
canse  of  immoral  and  criminal  practices.  Perhaps  we 
may  take  the  indulgent  view  that  the  worship  of  Bacchus 
iras  not  worse  in  this  respect  in  Italy  than  in  Greece, 
irhere  it  had  existed  for  centuries  without  any  more  per- 
nicious effect  than  other  forms  of  religious  and  social 
mmoralities.    But  supposing  that  the  coarser  and  more 

>  AboTe,  p.  231  fL 
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sensual  nature  of  the  Bomans  and  the  noYelty  of  the  wor- 
ship caused  the  element  of  licentioosneas  to  be  developed 
more  strongly  than  in  Greece,  we  should  nevertheless  be 
inclined  to  think  that  the  real  cause  of  the  movement  wti 
a  craving  for  a  more  spiritual  form  of  religion,  an  hosesl 
and  genuine  religious  excitement ;  in  fact,  something  skii 
to  what  is  called  a  religious  revival.     It  would  be  taking 
a  verj  unjust  and  superficial  view  of  the  matter  were  we 
to  charge  the  participators  in  the  BacchanaliaQ  rites  witk 
hypocrisy,   and   with    the   cool    design   of  hiding  thdr 
licentiousness  under  the  cover  of  religion.     It  is  even  in 
our  day  not  an  uncommon  phenomenon  that  persons  of 
great  excitability  and  imagination  feel  dissatisfied  with  i 
monotonous  worship  consisting  of  stereotyped  forms,  and 
that  individuals  and  whole  congregations  are  convulsiTelj 
seized  and  carried  away  by  religious  enthusiasm.  WhoeTer 
has  once  seen  and  heard  a  commimity  of  excited  wo^ 
shippers  will  look  upon  their  screaming,  raging,  rejoicing 
and  howling,  their  gesticulations  and  rolling  of  eyes,  tbeir 
praying  and  cursing,   as  nothing   but   a  religious  nge 
which,  however  revolting  and  unreasonable  it  may  appear, 
is  nevertheless  at  bottom  of  a  spiritual  and  not  a  sensiul 
nature.     Hence  we  believe  that  the  Bacchanalia  in  Borne 
were  not,  as  they  are  usually  represented,  a  horrible  pW 
for  the  destruction  of  state  and  family,  not  a  deliberate 
organization  for  licentiousness  and  murder,  but  an  attempii 
though  a  vain  attempt,  to  escape  from  the  deeolation  of 
a  religion  of  unmeaning  forms  which  oSered  no  comfort  to 
the  heart,  no  peace  to  the  conscience,  no  scope  for  higher 
religious  aspirations,  no  means  of  rising  to  a  religious  lib 
which  exalts  man  from  the  mechanical  formalism  of  iroror 
out  ceremonies  to  spiritual  excitement,  to  enthusiasni,  to 
a  forgetfulness  of  self,  and  to  a  longing  for  a  union  with 
God. 

This  movement  was  for  the  present  suppressed  by  the 
relentless  hand  of  the  civil  magistrate.  The  Bodiab 
religion  continued  to  be  a  lifeless  routine  of  set  prsjeo 
and  sacrifices,  and  to  compensate  by  external  pomp  for 
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came  more  numeroiu  and  more  magnificent,  especially  the  .  '  ^ 
games,  which,  although  in  their  original  corception  thej 
formed  part  of  the  divine  woi-ship,  nevertheless  so  rfuUy 
satisfied  the  love  of  pleasure  that  their  connexion  with 
religion  could  no  longer  be  more  than  external  and  purely 
formal.  To  the  oldest  of  the  Soman  games  had  been 
added  in  course  of  time  the  Plebeian  games,  those  in 
honour  of  Ceres,  of  Apollo,  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  and 
of  Flora.'  The  time  of  celebrating  tbem  was  gradually 
extended  to  several  days  each,  and  on  some  pretext  easily 
found  whole  sets  of  them  were  played  a  second,  or  even 
a  third  time.^  Simultaneously  the  magnificence  and 
variety  of  the  games  increased.*  The  sums  of  money  sup- 
plied by  the  state  no  longer  sufficed.  The  liberality  of 
the  magistrates  had  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the 
public,  and  this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  origin  of  that 
peculiarly  Roman  form  of  corruption,  the  expenditure  of 
the  magistrates  silently  establishing  their  claim  to  higher 
honours. 

The  Bomans  were  a  people  excessively  fond  of  public  Roman 
shows.  They  felt  a  never-flagging  delight  in  processions,  ^^^^J^ 
pageants,  triumphs,  shows,  and  spectacles  of  all  kinds. 
This  taste  was  abundantly  satisfied  not  only  by  the  frequent 
festivals  and  games  arranged  by  the  state,  but  further- 
more by  extraordinary  celebrations  for  the  gratification  of 
fiunily  pride  or  the  ambition  of  individual  nobles.  A 
fikvoui'ite  way  of  attracting  popular  attention  for  generals 
was  to  promise  games  as  a  proof  of  gratitude  for  victories 
gained  or  not  gained,  as  the  case  might  be.  If  only  the 
enjoyment  was  great,  the  people  did  not  care  to  scrutinise 
the  veracity  of  the  rich  man  who  declared  that  in  exhibit- 

>  Vol.  ii.  p.  473.  On  the  public  games  see  PViedlander  in  Marquardt's 
Som.  Alierth.  \v.  473  ff. 

*  The  mttauratio  generally  took  place  on  the  ground  or  pretext  of  some  in- 
fonnalitj  in  the  first  celebration.  Comp.  Ritschl.  Parerga^  p.  309.  The  year 
191  B.C.  was  especially  rich  in  public  festivals.    Liv.  xzxvi.  36. 

'  In  186  B.O.  the  first  fights  of  wild  beasts  {wnaticmes)  were  introduced 
(Jir.  zzxix.  22}  by  M.  Fulvius  at  the  celebration  of  his  victory  oyer  the  ^toliani. 
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iag  a  public  show  he  was  discharging  a  debt  of  gratitade 
to  the  gods.'  Funeral  games  in  honour  of  a  defnuct  fatiiff 
came  to  be  looked  upon  more  and  more  as  a  simple  act  of 
filial* piety  which  a  Soman  in  a  high  position  could  not 
easily  neglect,  especially  as  it  increased  the  glory  of  hii 
family  and  his  own  credit  with  the  people. 

Considering  the  extraordinary  multiplication  of  holi- 
days,  aU  of  which  had  in  form  at  least  a  religious  charaC' 
ter,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  of  the  more 
simple  old  festivals  and  religious  acts  were  neglected,  and 
even  forgotten.  It  is  true  that  the  more  important  festivals, 
the  Lupercalia,  the  Saturnalia,  and  the  like,  continued  to 
be  kept  with  great  solemnity,  for  the  whole  nation  took 
part  in  them ;  but  when  only  single  families  or  classes 
and  localities  celebrated  a  festival,  the  usual  business  life 
and  the  daily  traffic  of  the  town  were  little  disturbed 
by  religious  ceremonies.  At  the  Quinquatria  the  flate- 
players  celebrated  the  festival  of  their  guild.  The  god- 
desses of  Fortune  for  men  and  for  women,  the  gods  of 
seedtime  and  harvest,  of  the  vine,  of  navigation,  &c^ 
had  each  their  own  set  of  worshippers,  and  probably 
many  such  deities  were  worshipped  almost  in  private,  with 
scanty  sacrifices,  in  out-of-the-way  places,  at  half-ruined 
altars.  Beligion,  like  language,  customs  and  laws,  like 
literature  and  taste,  was  undergoing  a  constant  change, 
and  could  not  possibly  preserve  old  institutions  in  un- 
abated vigour  whilst  new  ideas  and  new  forms  of  worship 
were  being  received  in  great  number.*  Although  the 
conservatism  with  which  the  Romans  clung  to  what  was 
old  often  preserved  usages,  the  meaning  of  which  had 
been  forgotten,  more  especially  in  matters  of  religion,  yei 
the  old  system  was  fast  decaying,  as  it  was  not  based 
upon  sacred  books,  upon  confessions  of  faith  carefully  drawn 
up,  and  upon  dogmas  solemnly  recognised.  The  religioa 
of  Bome  was  not  one  of  those  from  whose  coherent  system 

*  Livy,  xli.  6,  4,  shows  that  sometimes  formal  inquiries  were  made  into 
the  truth  of  suoh  reports  of  Tictories,  for  which  special  honoarg  were  citAmtd, 

*  Marquardt,  Som,  AUerth,  ir.  p.  74* 
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complete  collapse.     In  the  same  manner  as  the  Boman  « *  - 

dominion  spread  and  gradually  embraced  the  old  world, 
and  as  by  this  gradual  process  of  development  the  narrow 
circle  of  Koman  citizenship  was  enlarged  into  a  cosmo- 
politan citizenship,  thus  also  in  the  religion  of  Borne  that 
which  was  purely  national  gradually  disappeared  by  being 
merged  into  a  religion  of  humanity. 
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Whilst  the  Komans  in  politics  and  law  remained  free 
from  the  influence  of  foreign  states,  and  thus  were  in- 
debted only  to  themselves  for  their  greatest  and  moet 
memorable  performances ;  whilst  in  religion  thej  mingled 
national  and  foreign  elements,  and  superficially  overlaid 
their  simple  and  prosaic  conceptions  of  the  deity  urith 
Greek  imagination  and  Oriental  fanaticism,  the  develop- 
ment of  literature  took  another  direction.     It  altogether 
abandoned  its   native   standard,  and  passed  under  the 
absolute  dominion  of  Greek  taste  and  Greek  rules  of  aiu 
This  process  began  as  soon  as  the  Bomans  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  Greeks.     When  Livius  Andronicus  had  with 
one  single  stroke  transplanted  the  Greek  epic  poetry  and 
the  Greek  drama,  tragic  as  well  as  comic,  the  victory  of 
Greek  over  Italian  literature  was  decided;  and,  as  htf 
been  shown  in  a  former  chapter,^  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  the  new  literature  went  on  almost  without 
check  or  interruption.      But  the  mode  of  its  develop- 
ment was  different  from  that  of  the  literature  of  Greece, 
where  its  origin  and  growth  were  natural,  spontaneoiU) 
and  uninfluenced  by  foreign  nations. 

A  literature  which  is  moulded  on  foreign  models,  and 
initu«ncv«.  therefore  strives  after  an  ideal  which  has  been  ahead/ 
attaineil  by  others,  does  not  attempt  to  go  beyond  thii 
ideal,  but  sees  perfection  attained  in  proportion  as  it 
appnvaches  these  models.  If,  as  was  the  case  with  the 
Komans,  and  has  since  been  the  case  in  other  European 
countries,  a  nation  does  not  become  acquainted  with  iti 

>  ToL  ii  PL  474. 
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Bvelopment  and  is  on  the  road  to  decay,  the  imitating 


terature  seeks  its  models  in  those  productions  which  are 
earest  to  it  with  respect  to  time,  in  the  later  works  of  its 
istructors;  and  not  until  it  becomes  more  intimately 
cquainted  with  its  ideal  does  it  aspire  to  the  full  un- 
erstanding  and  imitation  of  those  works  which  stand 
ighest.*  At  the  same  time  it  gradually  strives  after 
reater  purity,  i.e.  correctness  in  imitation  of  the  forms 
f  the  original ;  it  relinquishes  more  and  more  all  claim 
3  individuality,  original  treatment,  and  invention;  it 
ecomes  more  slavish  and  more  incapable  of  working  out 
enuine  national  masterpieces. 

On  comparing  the  productions  of  the  earlier  poets,  TheenpHer 
iivius,  Ennius,  Nsevius,  with  those  that  followed,  such  as  poets. 
lantus,  Terence,  Csecilius,  Pacuvius,  and  Attius,  and 
hese  again  with  the  masterly  perfection  in  form  attained 
y  Horace  and  Virgil,  we  find  a  good  illustration  of  this 
phenomenon.  The  older  writers,  still  working  to  a  great 
ztent  in  the  national  spirit,  took  from  the  foreign 
iterature  only  their  patterns  and  materials  in  general, 
faevius, following  Homer,  wrote  a  national  Boman  epos  in 
he  Satumian  verse.  Ennius,  advancing  further  on  the  path 
»f  imitation,  found  his  materials  in  native  Italian  history, 
)ut  adopted  the  hexameter  verse  to  which  the  Saturnian 
^erse  was  sacrificed.  Flautus  borrowed  materials  and 
pattern  from  the  Attic  comedies,  but  he  clothed  the 
Jreek  characters  in  a  drapery  so  decidedly  Boman  that  they 
bppeared  to  the  spectators  like  old  acquaintances.  He 
fenerally  gave  Latin  names  to  his  plays,  and  composed 
lis  verses  with  that  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  metre 
vhich  distinguishes  the  popular  poet  from  the  metrical 
atist.  It  is  diflPerent  with  Terence.  In  his  case  genius 
8  overbalanced  by  art.  The  verses  are  more  regular,  the 
anguage  more  refined,  the  Greek  tone  more  purely  pre- 

>  The  RomaDR  when  thej  became  acquainted  with  the  Greek  dramatifits 
idmired  Euripides  more  than  Sophocles.  So  did  the  French  and  English  after 
the  rerival  of  letten. 
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X  Imitation  already  begins  to  approacli  the  character  of  a 
translation.      It  is   quite  in  keeping   with    this   closer 
approach  to  the   Greek   models  that  his  plays  are  no 
longer   called  Milesy  Captivi^  or  MercatoTy  but  Addphi, 
Hecyra^  and  even  HeauUmtimorwinefios. 
Tragic  and         The  attempt  at  purity  and  correctness  naturally  in- 
TOrtT         volves  a  greater  restriction  of  the  poet  to  special  depart- 
ments.  Livius,  Ennius,  and  Neevius  were  productive  in  all 
branches  of  literature;   whereas  Plautus,  Csecilius,  and 
Terence  wrote  only  comedies ;  Pacuvius  and  Attius  only, 
or  at  least  almost  esclusively,  tragedies.     The  work  be: 
came  more  artistic,  and  required  more  special  study.^ 
Poverty  of        Thus   Greek    poetry    made    its    victorious   entry  in 
im^^a-      I*^y>  though  not  without  a  struggle,  for  in  tragedy  and 
^^^  still  more  in  comedy,  which  grew  up  with  far  greater 

vigour,  considerable  and  persistent  attempts  were  made 
for  some  time  to  cultivate  and  to  improve  the  natural 
productions  of  the  soil.  Tragedy  in  the  *  prsetexta,'  the 
Roman  garment  of  honour,  comedy  in  the  national  ^  toga' 
{fabula  prwtextata  and  fahula  togata),  treated  at  least 
national  subjects,  though  they  had  no  national  form  of 
art  that  could  compete  with  the  foreign.  Such  a  form  of 
art  might  have  been  perfected  if  the  Atellanw  and  Mimi  had 
been  thoroughly  cultivated;  but  all  attempts  failed  became 

>  Not  in  literature  alone,  bnt  in  all  departments  of  art,  the  same  pheno- 
menon may  be  observed,  and  points  to  the  existence  of  a  general  law.  TIm 
epic  poetry  of  the  middle  ages,  the  romances  of  the  Trojan  war  and  of  Alex- 
ander, the  Knight's  Tale  of  Chancer,  and  the  like,  were  anything  but  slAtiih 
imitations  of  classical  models.  It  was  not  Homer,  nor  even  Viigil,  that  fnt 
the  groat  favourite  and  pattern  of  the  time,  but  Statius.  At  the  period  of  the 
renaissance  people  began  to  study  the  classical  poets  of  the  best  time  and  to 
imitate  them.  The  result  was  the  studied  and  correct  but  less  original 
productions  of  the  classical  school,  such  as  Milton's  Parctdite  Lost^  Bacine's 
Pkadraj  Klopstock's  Messias^  and  Gothe's  Iphigenia,  In  architecture  the  nme 
spirit  of  imitation  has  produced  similar  results.  The  Bomance  and  the  Gothic 
styles  of  architecture,  which  are  offshoots  of  the  latest  styles  of  antiquity,  ven 
far  more  original  than  the  modem  classicism  which  is  the  oatcome  of  an  aflca- 
rate  study  of  the  best  productions  of  the  Greek  architects.  A  true  imitator  ii 
not  satisfied  until  he  has  caught  all  the  detail  in  forms  and  propoitiona  of 
his  model,  and  has  divested  himself  of  everything  that  may  safonr  of 
originality. 
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riant.  If  we  remember  the  strong  feeling  of  nationality  >,  ,  '_^ 
wliicli  the  Romans  possessed,  and  the  pride  of  the  noble 
families,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  such  poetic 
productions  as  the  tragedy  PaulluSy  by  Pacuvius,  or 
Brutusy  by  Attius,  would  have  been  admired  and  imi- 
tated; that  the  heroic  deeds  of  great  ancestors  would 
liave  been  represented  to  the  people,  not  only  in  pane- 
gyrics and  funeral  orations,  but  also  on  the  dramatic 
stage,  and  that  the  historical  drama  would  have  been 
cultivated  by  Roman  Marlowes  and  Shaksperes.  This 
was  not  the  case.  The  same  poverty  of  imagination 
which  prevented  the  creation  of  a  national  mythology,  a 
poverty  which  shows  itself  in  the  productions  of  the  anna- 
lists by  the  utter  absence  of  rich  and  attractive  fictions, 
and  which  compelled  these  writers  for  want  of  other 
resources  to  confine  themselves  to  the  feeble  trick  of 
exaggeration  and  repetition,  prevented  the  growth  of  a 
genuine  national  and  independent  poetry. 

To  understand  and  enjoy  the  literary  productions  of  a  Conditions 
foreign  nation,  even  if  they  are  clothed  in  a  native  dress  ^^^imf. 
and  assimilated  to  the  tastes  and  feelings  of  the  adopted  lationofa 
country,  is  by  no  means  easy  for  the  great  mass  of  the  iS^re. 
people.     It  demands  a  considerable  amount  of  acquired 
kiowledge,  and  cannot  be  accomplished  without  study. 
This  knowledge  and  study  are  within  the  reach  of  the 
liigher  classes  of  society,  but  not  of  the  uneducated,  i.e. 
of  the  great  mass.     It  is  therefore  surprising  that  the 
poetical  works  of  Greece  were  from  the  very  beginning  of 
their  introduction  so  popular  in  Rome;  that  the  entire 
mythology,  the  heroic  legends,  the  social  and  family  life 
of  the  Greeks,  their  political' institutions,  all  the  things 
that  furnish  subjects  for  dramatic  plays,  could  attract  and 
ftmnse  the  general  public  in  Rome.     We  may  indeed  take 
for  granted  that  on  the  whole  the  popular  taste  was 
formed  by  a  fashionable  minority,  i.e,  by  men  of  educa^- 
tion  and  social  influence.     But  if  the  mass  of  the  people 
do  not  contribute  the  warmth  of  general  and  hearty 
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]U)()Jv  ^  "^-    z^-.:^  literature,  like  an  exotic 

.    ^^'  .      -   .--  Ji^i  perish  in  the  upper  resrions 

•  -    JvrrEUOus   efforts   made  bv  the 

—  --    TTze  of  Elizabeth  failed  to  secure 
.-_    -r  the  drama  modelled  after  the 

-r   .*.  titnian  poets  and  the  rules  of  Aris- 
Trag;.-  —  -  -Tinias  of  Daniel  and  Brandon  were 

^"^''''  ..-     -    -  ^mall  and  indifferent  public,  whilst 

I)Ol*t-£. 

rrTirrvs   of  the   Globe    and   Blaekfriiin 

-  t-- ^   listened   with   enthusiasm   to  the 
,^^.:r^r*.  and  Plet<?her.      We    must   suppc« 

_        "^i-ient  contact  with  the  Greeks,  to  the 

■^i  ind  Italian  religion,  to  the  genenl 

Pov.  •■.   'iin-Iioity  of  all  ancient  forms  of  state, 

?^'"  .    i.;:  '.'\  rhe  Romans  very  soon  came  to  un- 

tiui  ^        -  .^•..r-:n?  and  the  substance  of  Greek  poetir. 

^  .       r.    tm-.'b   is   common   to  all   human  nature, 

--^-o*    1?   in   a  foreim   costume,   is   so  eaalr 

-.     fTv^n   if  some  details    remain    unintelli- 

•f  iT^-j^ion   of   the   whole   is   little  impaired.' 

^   *»■  :  i-jLOwn  that  what  is  but  half  underst«J 

^     ^.*.:^    r^cn  the  half-educated   a  far   deeper  im- 

^^^  _    .  i.!  that  which  is  altogether  plain  and  com- 

•  2.  >  !K'  oase  more  especially  with  poetry  intendeJ 
^  ^       »  >:i':.  but  to  be  heard  and  seen.     When  the  ejf 

^   iN:    r-i.I'r'rstanding,  and  one  scene  rapidly  follo«? 
*?^  .i'.or.  the  intellect,  however  conscientious,  has  no 
V    titxv.tate  on    the  difficulties,   but  it  advancei 
»  ^.K*.  t'.*  place  propelled  by  enjoyment.     The  intn*' 
A-a    •'"  ^'^-^vk  poetry  in  Rome  was  effected  chiefly  bj 

•^^^  ^.  V  «o  ^!onbt  that  those  Shaksperian  plays  the  fab1«  of  »li«^ 
^.^v««v  ■^■'oi  Ualiau  DOTt'18.  eoDtained  as  macli  that  vths  novel  aD«i  ooifi' 
t.S4  ^'  »*•  >^-.'*h  audience  as  the  Latin  plays  with  Greek  mythology la* 
.tavim  in  them. 

|\>.»tiT,   English,   French,  German,  Italian,  there  i*  * 

TUTThology  vhich  must  be  sorely  puzzling  to  the  ipaj-^5 

^id  wnse  of  onr  own  time  begins  at  last  to  disoniiit  *U» 
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Books  intended  to  be  read  were  therefore  very 
5e.  The  Odyssey  of  Livius  Andronieus  indeed  was 
Fiding  book,  but  a  reading  book  only  for  schools, 
epic  poems  of  Ennius  were  destined  to  be  read  aloud 
small  circle  of  distinguished  patrons;  the  Punio 
of  Nsevius  was  probably  not  widely  circulated, 
the  dramatic  stage  was  an  attraction  for  the  whole 
le.  The  Romans,  as  we  have  said  already,  were 
fond  of  all  sorts  of  shows;  and  thus  dramatic 
ssentations,  especially  comedies,  became  gradually 
popular.  A  large  number  of  dramatic  writers  found 
oyment.  Their  productions  followed  each  other  in 
I  succession.^  If  only  a  very  small  portion  of  them 
survived,  it  is  because  the  manuscript  remained  in  the 
A  of  those  who  arranged  the  festive  games,  and  was 
ct  intended  only  to  be  produced  on  such  occasions. 
uS  dramatic  poetry  in  Home  served  chiefly  for  popular  pinyg  ^nd 
rtainment  and  amusement,  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  ^[^^ 

players. 

respect  felt  for  playwrights  and  stage-players.  A 
an  of  good  family  considered  it  derogatory  to  his 
ity  to  occupy  himself  with  poetry  ;  it  even  involved  a 
of  dishonour  to  have  friends  or  companions  who  were 
u  The  first  men  whom  the  Muse  inspired  to  write  in 
1  were  foreigners,  most  of  them  slaves  or  freedmen, 
they  earned  a  scanty  livelihood  as  literary  drudges 
ichoolmastei*s.  Stage-players  were  stigmatised  with 
ie  dishonour,  and  they  were  liable  to  the  ignominious 
ihment  of  the  rod.  No  freebom  Boman  could  venture 
ike  his  livelihood  in  so  dishonourable  a  profession, 
ly  was  regarded  more  as  a  waste  of  time  than  as  an 
lement ;  and  if  theatrical  plays  had  not  been  a  politi- 
eoessity,  they  would  certainly  have  been  condemned 
le  censors.  The  people  wished  to  be  entertained,  and 
Aire  strict  Boman  virtue  agreed  to  a  compromise. 
'i  nnwiUingly  submitted  to  what  it  could  not  prevent. 


ttt  popokrity  of  the  Eluabethan  etage  pUjs  and  the  oompantiTe  rarity 
tad  diaaaa  oflar  aoiiie  pointed  analogy. 

k  IT.  U 
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'^oo&  The  theatres  were  constracted  of  wood,  and  removed  u 
«  , '  .  soon  as  the  festive  occasion  was  over.  They  must  have 
been  wretched  structures  ;  a  mere  platform  for  a  stage  be- 
tokened the  infancy  of  dramatic  art.  Permanent  theatiet 
of  stone  with  seats  for  the  spectators  were  expressly  pro- 
scribed, as  if  the  conscience  which  protested  against  the 
frivolous  amusement  could  be  quieted  by  rendering  the 
representations  more  difficult  and  expensive,  and  hj 
diminishing  the  pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  spectaton.* 
A  wooden  theatre  which  appears  to  have  been  constracted 
about  the  year  179  B.C.,  to  serve  not  as  a  temporary  bott 
permanent  structure,  seems  to  have  been  pulled  down 
again  shortly  afterwards.  As  late  as  the  year  154  b.c.  » 
similai*  attempt  to  construct  a  permanent  theatre  wu 
frustrated  by  a  senatorial  decree.^  The  first  theatre  boitt 
of  stone  was  consecrated  by  Fompeius  in  the  year  55  B.C. 
Gladia-  This   want   of  respect   for  the   dignity  of  poetry  is 

u!ci«i!**^'  explained  by  the  coarse  nature  of  the  Italians,  which  was 
at  bottom  the  cause  of  the  feebleness  of  their  national 
literature.  They  were  far  more  pleased  by  representatioDS 
in  which  mere  brute  force  was  displayed.  Nothing  wis 
so  popular  in  Bome  as  gladiatorial  combats  and  the  figbti 
of  wild  beasts,  sights  of  which  it  may  fairly  be  said  titft 
they  are  hardly  compatible  with  a  genuine  taste  for  mi 

poetry.* 

It  may  appear  strange  that  in  spite  of  this  predilectiofl 
for  what  was  bloody  and  dangerous  the  Komans  had  do 

*  Valer.  Max.  ii  4,  2 :  Senatos  consnlto  cantom  est,  ne  quia  in  nrbf  ^ 
pinsve  passos  mille  sabeellia  posuist^e  sedensre  ludos  Fpectare  vel]et,atriflt 
romissioni   animorum   iuncta  sUndi  virilitas  propria   RomAiue  g«ntii  w* 

c^Bet. 

'  Liv.  xl.  51,  3  :  Lepidus  theatrnm  et  prosceninm  ad  Apollinis 

locavit.     That  this  stage  (proscenium)  and  seats  for  spectators  (theatrom)  •*• 
removed  again  by  the  year  154  b.c,  is  implied  by  Livy,  epit.  48 :  Cum  lottt«»»  1..^ 
censoribus  theatnim  exstrueretur,  P.  Cornelio  Nasica  aactore  tanquam  in** 
et  nociturum  publicis  moribus  ex  senatns  consulto  destrnctam  est,  popal*?* 
aliquamdiu  stans  ludos  spectavit. 

■  Yet  bear-bftiting  and  cock-fighting  were  popular  amusements  in  ^af^ 
when  the  drama  flourished.    At  present,  when  dramatic  genius  if  w 
th^  would  &il  to  attract  the  better  classes  eren  if  tlwy^ 
1)jlaw. 
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ng  for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.    They  were  certainly     chap. 
.  deficient  in  animal  courage  nor  impatient  of  bodily  ^_"  ,  '_^ 
rtion ;  and  yet  they  were  not  touched  by  a  passion  for  Absence  of 
•rt  to  which  all  Germanic  races  have  been,  and  still  tko  chaw. 
,  devoted   almost  to  madness.     Perhaps   it  was  the 
jctical  common-sense  of  the  Romans  that  kept  them 
m  this   amusement.     It  was  not  lucrative  for  great 
itlemen  to  preserve  and  to  hunt  game ;  the  killing  of 
d  beasts  and  the  catching  of  fish  were  therefore  re- 
-ded  simply  as  trades  and  menial  occupations,  a  notion 
ich  altogether  excluded  these   occupations  from  the 
vileged  pleasures  of  the  rich.* 

If  the  Romans  were  not  gifted  with  poetical  feelings,  Roman 
i  if  they  looked  upon  poetry  from  a  utilitarian  point  of  j^^e."^*' 
w  as  a  superfluous,  time-wasting,  frivolous  occupation, 
bllowed  as  a  matter  of  course  that  they  saw  sufficient 
Aon  for  the  cultivation  of  prose,  which  was  practically 
tfal  in  private  affairs  and  in  the  management  of  political 
liness.  Hence  the  phenomenon  that,  if  not  a  prosaic 
trature,  at  any  rate  a  prose  style  applicable  to  business, 
B  developed  in  Rome  long  before  the  primitive  effusions 
poetry  had  acquired  artistic  forms  calculated  to  stamp 
jm  as  real  literary  productions.'  The  Roman  administra- 
Q  involved  a  vast  amount  of  writing ;  the  business  of 
)  census  alone  presupposed  familiar  acquaintance  with 

'  A  singnlur  exception  is  made  by  Scipio  iEmiliauus.  When  he  accom- 
ied  his  father  ^miliua  Panllus  on  his  expedition  to  Macedonia  in  the  war 
I  P«tr8eus,  it  so  happened  that  the  royal  preserves  were  well  stocked  with 
%  because  during  the  war  the  regular  hunting  had  been  intermitted. 
(io,  aTailing  himself  of  this  circumstance,  practised  and  became  skilled  in 
ting.  Having  thus  acquired  a  taste  for  the  chase,  he  continued  the  exer- 
even  after  his  return  to  Italy,  and  this  habit  was  one  of  those  which 
ngoished  him  from  the  other  young  men  of  his  age.  Polyb.  xxxii.  15. 
B  we  have  indeed  an  exception  which  proves  the  rule.  The  love  of  sport 
18  DOW  to  have  gained  ground  in  Home,  but  still  very  slowly.  It  is 
sing  to  see  how  the  younger  Pliny  combined  it  with  literary  occupation, 
leUs  Tacitus  in  a  letter  (epiht  i.  6)  that  he  caught  three  boars,  but  that  lie 
care  to  have  his  writing  tablets  at  hand,  so  that  if  he  came  home  with  an 
tj  bag  he  should  at  IcaHt  have  something  to  show  in  his  book  (ut  si  manus 
at,  plenas  tamen  ceras  reportarem).  He  boasts  of  the  same  ingenuity  in 
ral  letters  (v.  18  ,*  ix.  36,  6),  as  if  he  wished  to  excuse  himself  for  sacrific- 
ralnable  time  to  frivolous  pleasure. 

v2 
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■  -..i'ViiO.-   -kill  ill  •iiie  art.     The  various  colleL'ii 
:"^..'-    -i.«.    ■:iui:'srnit«.-'S  liad,  from    time  immemurial 

::.'.u    .  ■■■'.:n-n'.s    iiul  archives;  the  decrees  of  tlie 

.-     :i;!."..;:..»i  :ii  writinLT  and  carefully  preserved; 

:■  :l.     .  ;■••!. i.:ii^>  ..r   :he   poiitiBees,  the  lists  of  Ik 

:-:    ^.   .l:';  L  :i:mi:'»:r  or  records  could  onlv  be  com- 

.'■■•:  '.:■•.•  v.: 'J  -x  11^  in  t' ieniblv  general  use.    FroE 

r  ■       -1   ~h^  !avs  ijt' the  deceuivirs  and  the  law- 

'av::>.    it  is  evident  that  the  art  of  reading 

•     :ir  ■'.::<    -nnncd  to  a  few,  and  that  writing  was 

a 

.■r-.v   l.-iral  and  ehronoloorioal  documents  do 

■  UL\  .r,    constitute   a   prose    literature.      But  the 
i-.i:i.  r.Tj   JaiKlntionPs)  and    the   familv  chronicles 

:•'•!!   ri  eiii  were   in  truth  a  rudimentary  history. 

.  :.    lir*  T^re\  alence  of  Greek  taste  induced  the  oldest 

\\ri:e  their  works  in  the  Greek  language.  & 

:5:vle  would  have  been  formed  as  early  as  the 

•  ■. .      sa^-o  w-.ir.     Foreijrn  influence  therefore  injured  the 
%-.  V  I'libii:  o:  national  literature  in  the  same  manueras 

:.'.:;  La:i:i  in  the  middle  ages  kept  back  the  literarr 

...  .  i':no.'.:  wf  the  modern  languages.     Cato  is  the  first 

»       .1:1  bt'  regarded  as  a  writer  in  the  literary  prose  rf 

. »    Av'inaiis.     It  required  the  Roman  pride  of  such  a  maa 

V    »:va'v  tiin>r.i:h  the  fetters  of  foreign  taste  and  toiflil* 

•  xv:  '  io  claim  of  the  Latin  language  in  that  department 
c  .iciatiiiv  in  which  alone  the  Romans  were  great  iikI 
^^^l  I'v'iidout  of  the  Greeks.  Nevertheless  evenCatodw 
.vA  x'KVood  at  once  in  giving  a  new  direction  to  thetast« 
.  .:s  vvv.iutr>uien,  for  there  were  Roman  aspirants  to  litif- 
,»;*  t.iiito  oven  after  Cato,  who  were  not  afraid  toexpc* 
;ivJii.^*Nes  to  just  ridicule  by  their  broken  Greek.' 

'won  Jki*  Uie  :  s  the  »t(Von«l  century  before  Christ  the  annalut  P.  B"^'* 

ittl  \0o  H.C.,  m-roti'  an  historical  work   in   the  Greek  lan^' 

;  66.  y.  1 6ti  K.    Thia  is  liowever  explained  by  the  fact  that  ^ 

'wi»  in  SmjTna   in   banishment.    The  annalist  A.  Pui^*^ 

fcprefacie  craTed  the  indulgence  of  his  critics  on  the  gronixlo''  ^ 

mit  u.other  longae,  upon  which  Cato  justly  remarked  that  bi*** 
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It  was  Cato's  great  merit  that  he  asserted  the  rights     chap. 

•  •  •  •  XTV 

of  his  native  language  for   literary  prose   compositions.   ^/  ^  ' _^ 

His  Origines,  or  accounts  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  ^*^*^' 

Italian   nation^  contained  what   he   knew  of  the  earlier 

liistorj  of  Rome  and  the  more  important  Italian  towns. 

These  accounts  were  but  the  introduction  to  his  history, 

wliieh  he  brought  down  to  the  latest  period,  finishing  it 

with  the  events  of  which  he  had  himself  been  a  witness  or 

ftn  actor.    His  own  exploits  and  even  his  speeches  occupied 

a  considerable  portion  of  these  books.     Cato  was  too  much 

of  a  Boman  to  hide  his  own  light  under  a  bushel.     His 

bistorical  writings,  therefore,  bear  the  character  peculiar 

to  all  early  Roman  productions  of  this  class.     They  are 

moreover  the  result  of  the  personal  or  family  interest 

which  the  writers  had  in   the  evefiUi   narrated.     Hence 

jBiey  treated  the  history  of  the  whole  nation   from  the 

■-joint  of  view  of  a  house  chronicler,  and  they  were  iti- 

r:tended  first  of  all  for  the  use  of  the  family  itself.     Most 

^'Hkely  Cato,  writing  for  his  son,  intended  that  he  or  his 

>^4e8cendants  should  find  in  his  historical  work  abundant 

'^  material  for  his  own  memorial  oration. 

Cato,  however,  by  no  means  restricted  himself  to  the  His  versa- 

one  department  of  history.     He  who  on  every  occasion  ^^^^^y* 

tensored  the  habit  of  speaking  and  writing  too  much, 

^  distinguished  himself  above   all   others  by  speaking   at 

,  g[Teat  length  on  every  possible  occasion,  and  in  his  ad-' 

^•iranced  age  he  resorted  to  writing  books  with  the  zeal  of 

i-Jifc  young  man  eager  for  literary  fame.     Nay,  he  did  not 

^'duink  from  studying  the  language  and  literature  of  the 

"weeks  in  spite  of  his  boasted  dislike  of  their  character, 

^ith  wonderful  versatility  he  tried  his  hand  at  everything 

•«ftt  can  interest  a  practical  statesman  and  citizen ;  he 

^^^te  on  general  rules  of  conduct,  on  eloquence,  on  law, 

^  the  art  of  war,  and  chiefly  on  agriculture.     His  book 

^  this  latter  subject,  the  only  one  that  has  been  pre- 

•"^ed  entire,  does  not  call  forth  great  admiration  of  the 


^^ far  an  excuse,  vnless  Albinus  bad  been  compelled  to  write  Oreek  by 

^^  Afltphictyomc  council.    Folyb.  xl.  6. 
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scientific  and  literary  talents  of  the  author,  and  still  less 
of  the  humanity  of  a  virtuous  Roman  (mr  bonus)  according 
to  Cato's  ideal.* 

All  the  other  prose  writings  belonging  to  this  period 
— for  instance,  the  writings  of  some  orators  and  lawyers 
such  as  those  of  Sextus  -3Blius  Psetus — seem  to  have  been 
of  small  importance,  and  none  of  them  have  been  pre- 
served.* For  elementary  instruction  teachers  made  use  of 
the  text  of  the  twelve  tables  and  the  Odyssey  of  Livius 
Andronicus.  The  higher  kind  of  instruction  was  gifen 
either  by  Greek  literati,  who  were  mostly  slaves  or  freed- 
men,  and  naturally  did  not  include  in  their  teaching  the 
productions  of  Roman  writers,  or  it  consisted  in  learn- 
ing the  principles  of  the  existing  law,  and  of  political 
institutions,  or  in  the  practice  of  eloquence.  The  Roman 
youth  received  such  instruction  from  his  father  or  from 
paternal  friends.  For  this  purpose  handbooks  likethoseof 
Cato  were  written ;  but  they  were  not  absolutely  necessair. 
Beyond  this  the  Romans  did  not  go.  They  had  neither 
time  nor  taste  for  general  reading  and  books  of  efbtertain- 
ment. 

As  the  Romans  had  such  a  strong  sense  for  what  was 
useful  and  practical,  and  had  no  predilection  for  the  idk 
play  of  fancy,  one  would  expect  that  they  would  the  more 
resolutely  have  devoted  themselves  to  those  sciences  which 
have  for  their  object  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of 
nature,  and  that  they  would  have  tried  to  make  theo 
subservient  to  the  wants  of  man.  But  this  is  predselj 
tlie  department  in  which  they  made  the  least  progress- 
Tliey  did  not  even  manage  to  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  very  moderate  amount  of  knowledge  gained  by  ther 
predecessors  the  Greeks  and  the  Eastern  nations.  la 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  in  natural  science  and  medh 

'  Gate's  work  on  agricalture  in  the  fonn  in  which  it  has  come  down  to  ■ 
may  hare  suffered  from  various  hands,  but  the  plan  and  snbetance  nut  U 
Oato's.  It  is  nothing  but  a  jumble  of  rules  and  receipts  without  anysy**" 
or  oriler.  Nevertheless  it  is  highly  interesting  and  instructiTe,  as  it  git*  » 
the  private  life  of  a  genuine  Roman  of  the  old  schooL 
Bom,  Liter.  §§  123-125. 
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cine,  they  never  got  beyond  the  rudiments,  and,  it  would     chap. 
appear,  never  felt  the  least  desire  or  natural  impulse  for  -_    ^  '  ^ 
earnest  investigation.     They   hardly  acquired   so  much 
knowledge  and  skill  as  was  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
the  ordinary  calculations  and  measurements,  to  keep  the 
calendar  to  a  certain  extent   in    accordance   with   the 
seasons,  and  to  apply  plants  and  animals  for  agricultural 
and  economical  uses.     The   imperfection   of  their  per- 
formances, even  within  these  narrow  bounds,  is  sufficiently 
known.    The  pontifices,  as  the  state  astronomers,  allowed 
the  calendar  to  fall  from  year  to  year  into  more  hopeless 
disorder  and  confusion.^     To  make  discoveries  of  natural 
laws  they  were  utterly  unable.^     Surely  the  usefulness  of 
a  division  of  the  day  into  hours  must  have  struck  the 
Bomans  at  an  early  period.     Yet  not  even  the  idea  of  a 
sundial  occurred  to  them  spontaneously;  and  when  on 
the  taking  of  Catana  in  Sicily  a  clock  of  this  kind  was 
brought  to  Bome  in  the  year  263  B.C.,  no  one  dreamt  of 
doubting  that  in  the  latitude  of  Bome  it  would  indicate 
the  time  as  correctly  as  it  had  done  in  Sicily,     [t  was 
nearly  a  hundred  years  before  they  discovered  their  error, 
and  caused  a  correct  sundial  to  be  constructed.^ 

Thus  all  application  of  science  to  architecture,  to  the  Caiues  of 
construction  of  roads  and  aqueducts,  to  land-surveying,  ^®  ^«^^' 
agriculture,  and  medicine,  was  of  a  purely  empirical  nature, 
and  there  existed  no  materials  for  a  scientific  literature 
on  these  subjects.  The  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  which 
at  first  sight  appears  strange,  is  not  difficult  to  discover. 
A  people  who  see  in  all  natural  phenomena  the  immediate 
interference  of  a  deity,  a  deity  whose  will  is  capricious, 

>  This  disorder  was  not  the  result  of  ignorance  alone.  It  would  not  hava 
been  Teiy  difficult  by  means  of  intercalation  to  keep  the  civil  year  in  accord- 
aaee  with  the  seasons.  But  the  pontifices  were  not  ashamed  to  use  their 
power  of  inserting  intercalary  periods  for  political  purposes,  for  lengthening  or 
sbortening  periods  of  office,  for  serving  the  interests  of  the  farmers  of  the 
ivrenae,  and  the  like.  Cicero,  Ad  Attic,  r.  9,  13  ;  Ad  FamiL  yii.  2  ;  viii.  6. 
Dio  Cbss.  xL  73.    Censorin.  20. 

*  The  alleged  calculation  of  a  solar  eclipse  by  Sulpicius  Gallus  in  the  third 
Macedonian  war  forms  no  exception,  as  has  been  shown,  roL  iii.  p.  249. 

•  Plin.  HUt.  Nat.  yii.  60. 
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Li:  rz-:-  forces  of  nati:re 
-l-r.  .ir.'l  cannnt  easiiv 

• 

^r    :-   -xiii/Li  the  ^eai 

-"   ^_?:1^  n:itural  re- 

'ir.   *_T    :::: j-^Miun  of 

■•---  1-  ::  :Le  deitv. 

-.'     :   "i'i'.'iuiz .      "i-j-rritiou  and 

..    .11':"'    i:yy:\Y*^ii   ^  r--^  i:_it:ioii5*  to 

•  .i"  ^t*  •■«:'  *lit?  sun     r  zl  •:::  as  Kirir 

L-    x'r'-jsiran.f  div::.  -  ^-r-".l.     Who. 

••,*•!  ri  lij^'litninir  ii.s  -r'.r  .~r:  :*- r  an  J  to 

*-   r-  :u  :i:e  sky,  as  Ion,'  i.?  It  r-riir-fJ  in 

•     ■  rv  1*  weapon  <li/.stii>r  I  :.    ?:r:k'?  the 

-  -i.i.  frees  which    ca'i^-r  r-r^;l::v  vr 

-    -.   .-.-^l:Ii  or  disease,  lif-  •: r  1-  i:'-.  wfre 

^    _    .::::iz:v  of  mankind  in  thr  ui.r^tL.yji- 

■--    i--*j-  =^"^-1  i^  is  the  na::irr   .:  rvon- 

•,*   :?  i*:  preserves  its  oriifir.al  iid'ivr.i.v 

-  .:-  '_:..:  rV'-ni  pryinir  intu  se».*r-:s  ivLi.  li  i: 

■^•r  to  exi'lainJ 
.r-ii-i:  of  science  is  the  backwardness  of 
•: :  -  r-r  ?:ir[.rising  than  in  that  ot  uieJioine. 

-  :-'.:  ".  V  all  men  as  the  greatest  c-f  marrrici! 
—  --.-.iiiiin  being  is  in  the  position  of  lH?ini' 

--   :  ::: rilled  to  make  observations.    Tie 
.:::::  :■:  phenomena,  to  the  exclusion  oiiii 
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:»-  •i-ctirt-ly  confinei  within  tho  !<::::■]•  prr 
«■    -..     Bu*  thf  I'hilMS'jphers  who.  like  .Ai;a.U''i'- 
:  --r^l  Iiw%  of  the  universe,  vi=-re  »xi»'.'s....i  :•  fr-i 
■  r  .?>*.     Mr.  Jfrote  (/V<7A>.  ii.  p.  2*ii*)  hais  Knic  t:* 
-•-:  !J-..ihiDfs/  he  says,  'brings  cxiium  on  Socr/- 
r-   .  -:j  .i.Ti'i  nKti'or'..logy,  the  heavenly  lo-iii.-  \t'"-^ 
•- ■.:l. ration  and  worship  that  it  wa«  ioip'O  •' 
r:       r  Cilcuhite  their  pr»jeee<iinjr3  l-efort-lL-ii;':.   Th« 
» ;1  :>.;•■>■-*  '?>'  ""''^t**  fchut  out  from  stiidv  in  •dnv<:n>: 
;.  ,r:.il.y  so  even  in  ni«j<liTn  times,  ia  wt-U  kr:"«' 
•    V-cV.'S.   140.   170.   1490.     XiTioph.  M<mnjh.l'.- 
S  •.—  .'.  i.  2:  Inimicam  esse  naturas  nmliini  n'r^'- 
.:'    I.3cr^tius.  Z^^  lierum  Safttra,  18  an  aitcnrt  :■■ 
ii.vi?'**  .  ?  A^j"  :•:  &:&cure,  and  thus  to  deliver  man  from  y^**' 
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supernatural,  is  forced  upon  every  individual  wlio  has  seen  CHAP. 
or  felt  the  immediate  effect  of  the  usual  causes  of  sickness ;  ^_  \  '_^ 
and  yet  the  Romans  neither  studied  of  their  own  accord  the 
laws  of  health,  nor  did  they  receive  an  impulse  from  the 
Greeks  who  had  ever  since  Hippocrates  a  rational  study 
of  medicine,  free  from  the  superstitious  practices  of  the 
Tulgar.  With  the  growing  influence  of  Greek  learning 
and  art,  some  Greeks  skilled  in  medicine  found  their  way 
to  Rome,  but  a  genuine  Roman  like  Cato  the  censor  would 
.  haye  nothing  to  say  to  them.  He  and  most  of  his  country- 
men continued  to  apply  their  old  spells,  prayers,  sacrifices, 
or  such  quack  medicines  as  those  described  in  Cato's 
receipt  book,  amoug  which  cabbage  {brassica)  in  every 
form,  boiled,  baked,  dried,  powdered,  decocted,  and  mixed 
-"    irith  other  equally  potent  herbs,  was  the  panacea  for  every 

conceivable  ailment. 
1,;         In  the  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  the  Romans  had  Painting 
in  themselves  even  less  of  creative  genius  than  in  poetry.  '^^^^^  ^' 
They  were  still  more  deficient  in  the  plastic  sense  than  in 
imagination.    Besides,  the  great  works  of  Greek  sculptors 
did  not  require  to  be  translated  into  Latin.     They  could 
be  bodily  brought  over  from   Syracuse  and  Tarentuin, 
from  Corinth  and  Ambracia,  and  placed  in  the  Roman 
temples,  on  public  places,  and  in  private  houses.     They 
were    rare    ornaments,    prized    because     they    were    in 
fiubion,  because  they  were  highly  valued  by  connoisseurs 
in  art,  but  certainly  not  because  their  new  owners  de- 
l%lited  in  their  artistic  beauty  or  could  even  appreciate 
ttem.'     K  that  had  been  the  case,  the  Greek  works  of  art 

*  Benhardj,  Bom,  LUerat,  §  12  :  *  The  daily  contemplation  of  the  great 

neces  of  Greek  iicnlpture  produced  yery  scanty  results.    To  possess 

woAb  of  art  became  indeed  a  passion  of  the  great.    But  much  was 

from  a  true  and  genuine  taste  and  appreciation  of  the  elevated  style 

Qnek  i^astte  art/    Ilrid,  note  32 :  *  Greek  art  remained  always  merely 

^QntiT*  in  Borne,  whether  it  was  employed  to  give  splendour  to  the  great 

^^^ie  paam  or  to  ornament  the  great  houses  of  the  nobles.'     '  In  general  the 

**^*Mii,  like  all  amateurs,  delighted  especially  in  such  works  of  art  as  were 

^^mlEsble  finr  the  dull  of  the  execution,  for  truthfulness  to  nature,  and  for 

^^Udag  effects.'    *  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  Romans  have  been  merely 

■  of  works  of  ancient  art ;  very  few  of  them  fully  comprehended  the 
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BOOK  would  have  touched  the  Boman  soil  like  a  living  seed,  and 
would  have  inspired  enthusiasm  and  emulation.  Bat 
nothing  of  the  kind  followed.  The  example  of  the  old 
painter  Fabius  was  not  much  imitated  by  his  countrymen. 
Of  course  we  cannot  discover  how  far  the  Bomans  took 
part  in  the  execution  of  works  of  art,  and  of  all  the 
ornamental  objects  which  with  the  increase  of  wealth 
necessarily  found  a  ready  market  in  Borne.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  here  and  there  Bomans  had  a  share  in 
their  production  and  evinced  taste  and  skill ;  but  unless  we 
have  distinct  grounds  for  attributing  any  such  works  to 
Boman  design  or  execution,  we  are  justified  in  believing 
that  tliey  were  the  productions  of  foreigners. 
Boman  The  sole  exception  in  the  arts  is  architecture.    Bat 

even  this  was  developed  in  Bome  not  so  much  in  its 
artistic  aspects  as  in  its  technical  execution,  ue,  in  that 
department  where  the  skill  of  the  builder  and  not  the  art 
of  the  architect  is  called  into  operation.  The  application 
of  the  arch)  the  construction  of  sewers,  aqueducts, 
bridges,  and  roads,  everything  relating  to  the  techni- 
calities of  masonry  and  engineering,  was  carried  out  in  a 
grand  and  splendid  style,  but  the  great  models  of  Greece 
were  not  improved  by  the  modifications  which  they  expe- 
rienced in  Italy. 

beauty  of  forms  and  the  value  of  art  for  intellectual  culture.*  *  Except  s  fev 
amateurs  and  pretentious  enthusiasts,  the  JRomans  confined  themselTes  to 
giving  orders  to  artists,  and  were  content  to  collect  and  preserve  them  for 
modem  times.' 


archi 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THB   CITY   OP   EOMB   DUEINO   THB    PUNIO   WARS. 

We  have  but  very  scanty  materials  at  onr  disposal  to  form  CHAP. 
an  idea  of  the  external  appearance  of  the  city  of  Bome  at  ^_^^'  _ 
the  time  of  the  three  wars  with  Carthage.  Doubtless  it  was  S^^^***®^ 
very  different  from  the  Rome  of  the  Samnite  wars.  Only  buUdinge. 
a  few  isolated  monumental  buildings  still  bore  testimony 
to  the  proud  and  enterprising  spirit  of  those  men  who 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  eternal  city.  The  old  town 
walls,  built  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  were  still  standing, 
and  the  solid  sewers  which  had  for  ages  drained  the  forum 
and  the  adjacent  low  parts  of  the  town.  The  wooden 
bridge,  probably  often  renewed  and  repaired,  and  the 
bridges  to  the  island  in  the  Tiber,  still  sufficed  for  the 
daily  traffic.  Among  a  large  number  of  temples  and 
altars  the  most  prominent  were  the  Capitoline  temple  of 
the  three  chief  deities,  Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva,  and 
upon  the  Aventine  the  temple  of  Diana,  the  federal  sanctu- 
ary of  the  Romans  and  Latins ;  besides  these  the  plebeian 
temple  of  Ceres  on  the  same  hill,  and  on  the  market 
the  round  temple  of  Yesta  with  the  hearth  of  the  united 
community.  Next  to  this  was  the  old  royal  palace  (regia) 
which  served  since  the  beginning  of  the  republic  as  the 
official  residence  of  the  supreme  pontifex.  The  number 
of  temples  had  increased  so  enormously  in  course  of 
time  that  we  can  scarcely  understand  how  space  could 
be  found  for  them  in  Rome.  The  greater  part  of  them, 
however,  we  may  fancy  to  have  been  buildings  of  modest 
appearance  and  small  dimensions.  In  the  same  manner 
as  they  often  owed  their  foundation  to  a  whim  of  an 
individual,  to  a  vow  or  a  victory,  it  seems  to  have  in  many 
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cases  been  dependent  upon  the  caprice  of  indiyiduals  or 
families  whether  they  should  be  kept  up  and  repaired  or 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay.  Hence  it  happened  that  a  large 
number  of  them  were  left  in  a  half-ruinous  condition, 
and  as  much  neglected  as  some  of  the  old  national  deities 
themselves. 

It  is  by  no  means  so  easy  as  is  generally  supposed  to 
ascertain  at  what  time  many  of  the  Boman  temples  were 
built.     In  general  we  find  that  the  annalists  are  anxiooB 
to  ascribe  their  erection  to  as  early  a  time  as  possible,  in 
order  to  enhance  the  glory  and  nobility  of  the  family  that 
founded,  built,  or  consecrated  them.*    If  we  bear  in  mind 
the  Gallic  destruction,  we  shall  be  much  inclined  to  doabt 
the  age  of  public  buildings  outside  the  capitol  which  were 
at  a  later  time  considered  to  be  older  than  that  period. 
It  seems   that,  if   not   first   erected    after    that  famous 
conflagration,  most  of  them  must  have  been  restored,  so 
that  they  may  be  looked  upon  as  newly  built.     One  of 
these  edifices  is  the  Curia.     Although  it  bears  the  name 
of  Hostilia,  which  is  meant  to  connect  its  construction 
with   the  third  Roman   king,  it  cannot  have   been  the 
original  building.     For  this  building  can  scarcely  have 
escaped  the  general  devastation  of  Rome  by  the  Gaols, 
unless    the  devastation  was  much  less  than   has  been 
represented.      Of  private  houses,  none  of  course  dated 
from  a  time  earlier  than  the  Gallic  invasion.     They  were 
most  probably  without  exception  very  plain  and  modesti 
mostly  built  of  wood,  and  therefore  exposed  to  destructi(m 
in  the  conflagrations  which  so  often  raged  in  Rome.    It 
was  not  before  the  conquests  in  the  East  that  the  Roman 
nobles  began  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  private  dwellings  of  a 
more  imposing  and  substantial  kind.     On  the  whole  the 
outward  appearance  of  Rome  in  the  second  century  B.G. 
must  have  been  paltry  and  mean.     But  it  gradually  im- 
proved.    The  old  wooden  booths  that  lined  the  market- 
place on  both  sides,  and  had  formerly  served  in  part  for 

*  On  the  temple  of  Apollo,  see  toI.  i.  p.  250,  n.  2 ;  on  that  of  BeUoDS,  toL  i. 
p.  561,  n.  1. 
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butchers*   stalls,  were  exchanged  on   the  northern   side     CHAP. 

XV 

for   stone   structures   which   became   offices  for   money-  -      /  _- 


changers. 

The  appearance  of  the  market  was  still  more  improved  Basilicas. 
when  in  the  year  185  B.C.  Cato  bought  some  of  the 
booths,  and  built  the  first  basilica  (the  basilica  Porcia),  to 
which  subsequently  two  more  basilicas  were  added,  one 
(usually  called  the  -Sjmilia)  in  the  year  180  B.C.  by  the 
censors  ^milius  and  Fulvius,  and  another  (the  basilica 
Sempronia)  in  the  year  170  B.C.  by  the  censor  Tiberius  Sem- 
pronias  Gracchus.  These  buildings,  destined  principally 
for  mercantile  transactions,  were  a  kind  of  exchanges,  but 
were  also  employed  for  other  purposes,  especially  for 
judicial  proceedings.  The  old  forum,  however,  still  re- 
mained in  use  for  the  transaction  of  public  and  legal 
business,  and  was  still  the  centre  of  life  in  the  town.  The 
plebeian  popular  assemblies  were  likewise  usually  held 
there,  and  sometimes  in  the  open  space  before  the  Capi- 
toline  temple  of  Jupiter.  Lastly,  the  forum  was  used  as 
an  arena  for  gladiatorial  fights. 

Besides  the  great  forum  there  were  market-places  for  Markeu. 
special  articles ;  a  cattle  market  {forum  hoarium)^  a  fish 
market  (forum  jfiscatorium)^  and  a  vegetable  market  {forum 
oliiorium).  We  do  not  know  whether  these  markets  were 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  the  town,  but  probably  private 
shops  of  all  sorts  were  scattered  about  the  different 
quarters. 

By  means  of  the  eztensiye  sewers,  which  had  been  Sewenand 
beg^n  in  the  regal  period,  and  repaired  and  enlarged  *^^®^^^^- 
during  the  republic,'  the  forum  and  the  adjoining  parts 
bad  been  rendered  dry  and  habitable.  But  the  town  was 
by  no  means  safe  from  periodical  inundations.  On  the 
contrary,  Bome  was  exposed  to  great  danger  from  floods 
every  spring  and  autumn.  Houses  in  the  low  parts  were 
on  such  occasions  undermined,  and  often  fell.'    The  fre- 

*  MommBen  {R.  Gesek,  i.  p.  808)  is  of  opiuion  that  probably  most  of  what 
lemainB  of  the  great  sewen  dates  not  from  the  regnl  period,  but  from  repairs 
mads  Bubaeqnentljr.  '  Lit.  zzxv.  9, 2.    Oxosina,  ir.  ll. 
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BOOK  quent  inundations  must  have  contributed  to  make  Bone 
unhealthy,'  so  that  devastating  plagues  were  a  common 
occurrence,  and  not  enough  temples  could  be  erected  to 
the  healing  gods.  These  temples  may  have  satisfied  the 
superstitious  feelings  of  the  people,  but  far  more  bene- 
ficial were  the  grand  aqueducts,  three  of  which  had  been 
built  before  the  year  146  b.o.,  the  first  by  Appius  Olaudini 
312  B.C.  It  is  very  doubtful  if  much  was  done  for  the 
cleaning  of  the  streets,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the 
aediles.'  Besides,  the  pavement  may  also  have  been  veij 
imperfect  in  many  streets.' 

Bome  was  not  yet  rich  in  public  places,  gardens,  and 
walks.  But  this  defect  was  perhaps  compensated  by  open 
spaces  within  the  walls,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  all  parts  of 
the  ground  covered  by  the  city  were  as  yet  thickly  built 
upon.  One  large  open  space  was  the  field  of  Mars  be- 
tween the  hills  and  the  Tiber.  The  town  spread  but  slowly 
over  these  parts.  It  was  not  until  C.  Flaminius  had 
erected  a  circus  on  the  neighbouring  Flaminian  fields  that 
temples  and  other  buildings  were  gradually  erected  in  the 
space  to  which  modem  Bome  has  now  moved  away  from 
the  hills. 
Decoration  If  on  the  whole  the  external  appearance  of  Bome 
t  e  ci  y.  jj^f^j.^  ^jjg  erection  of  the  grand  imperial  buildings,  the 
fora,  baths,  palaces,  theatres,  and  amphitheatres,  conld 
not  be  very  imposing,  care  was  at  least  taken  that  on  fes- 
tive occasions  it  should  be  richly  decorated.  For  trium- 
phal entries  the  route  taken  by  the  procession  along  the 

*  Cicero,  De  Rep.  ii.  6.    Liv.  vii.  38,  7. 

*  Above,  p.  144. 

'  The  little  use  made  of  vehicles  explains  the  fact  that  so  little  attentioB 
was  paid  to  the  paving  of  the  streets.  The  first  proper  pavement,  as  far  as  v« 
know,  was  laid  down  in  174  b.c.  Liv.  xli.  27,  6.  The  material  for  paring 
the  streets  was  sUex.  Cato  proposed  that  the  forum  also  should  be  paved 
(Plin.  xix.  2, 24),  but  with  muricea,  sharp,  pointed  stones,  so  that  idlers  migbt 
find  it  unpleasant  to  loiter  there.  We  are  not  informed  whether  before  the 
year  174  B.C.  there  was  any  sort  of  pavement  in  Rome.  Fifteen  years  before 
that  time  the  paving  of  the  via  Appia  with  silex  is  mentioned,  Liv.  xxxriii. 
28,  3  ;  but  the  distance  (aporta  Capena  ad  Martis)  was  very  short,  only  about 
1,000  paces.  This  part  of  the  road  had  as  early  as  296  b.c.  been  provided 
trith  a  flagged  footpath  {temita).    Liv.  x.  23, 12. 
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sacred  street  {via  sacra)  was  hung  with  silver-plated  CHAP. 
shields  and  other  ornaments.  The  pillars  of  the  temples  .,  , '  ,^ 
were  frequently  covered  with  trophies.  At  all  times  the 
forum  and  the  capitol  were  crowded  with  statues  which 
the  state  had  erected  to  meritorious  citizens,  or  which 
owed  their  existence  to  the  family  pride  of  Boman  nobles. 
The  latter  had  by  degrees  become  so  numerous  that  the 
censors  of  the  year  158  B.C.  caused  all  statues  to  be  re- 
moyed,  except  those  that  had  been  ordered  on  public 
authority.* 

It  may  uot  have  been  easy  to  distinguish  these  two  Statues. 
classes  of  monuments.  The  Bomans  were  never  very 
carious  in  scrutinising  the  genuineness  of  historical  monu- 
ments. With  a  ready  faith  the  mass  of  the  people  ac- 
cepted the  interpretation  which  was  put  upon  them  by 
the  most ,  barefaced  vanity  of  family  chroniclers.^  The 
morbid  fondness  for  relics  of  antiquity  was  perhaps  more 
prevalent  in  Bome  than  in  any  other  place  or  time,  ex- 
cepting, of  course,  those  ages  in  which  the  superstitious 
adoration  of  holy  relics  was  a  part  of  religion.  If  the 
Saminal  fig-tree,  the  cottage  of  Eomulus,  the  statue  of 
Servius,  and  similar  things  were  shown,  and  believed  by 
every  Boman  to  be  genuine,  we  have  ample  reason  to 
doubt  the  authenticity  of  many  alleged  monuments  and 
statues  of  the  old  times.  All  that  was  calculated  to  exalt 
noble  families  is  particularly  suspicious.  The  vanity  of 
family  chroniclers  did  not  shrink  even  from  forgery.  In- 
yentions  which  had  been  inserted,  perhaps  timidly  at 
first,  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  ancestral  room  of  the 
house,  or  in  the  family  traditions,  were  by  degrees  given 
out  with  a  bold  front  as  undoubted  historical  records.* 
Prom  the  beginning  of  the  Punic  wars  the  pride  and  am- 

'  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xxxiv.  6,  30.    Aur.  Victor,  44.    MommseD,  Rom,  Staatar, 

L  i.  p.  417. 

'  A  good  illustration  of  this  credulity  is  the  equestrian  statue  erected  iu  the 
Via  Sacra  to  ClcBlia,  one  of  the  hostages  given  up  to  Porsenna  (vol.  i.  p.  88. 
Lit.  ii.  13).  The  same  statue  was  supposed  by  others  to  represent  Valeria,  a 
daughter  of  P.  Valerius  Poplicola.    Plin.  Hist,  Nat,  xzxiv.  13. 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  43,  n.  4. 
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jicua^t  the  ^reat  fiunflies  increased  still  more  rapidlj 
mil  pcoiii^ocisLir.  Most  of  the  monuments  intended  for 
'seiT  i^torificsdon  at  a  later  time  were  probably  erected 
iumut  "luA  period^  and  thns  the  external  appearance  of 
'  ae  cowa  piAiniy  bore  evidence  of  the  change  of  the  con- 
>tttatxun  iaco  an  oligarchj.  To  trace  this  gradual  trans- 
.'jmuiQua  of  the  republic  ^s  the  task  that  now  presents 
.z^mk£  to  our  oon^deration. 
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^EBNAL   HISTOBY   FBOM    THE    HOBTENSIAN    LAWS   TO   THE 

TIME   OF   THE   GBAOCHI. 

'  the  commencement  of  the  republic  the  patricians  were     CHAP. 

XVI 

possession  of  the  whole  power  of  the  state,  to  the  exclu-  > — ,-1— ^ 
►n  of  the  plebeians.  For  a  long  time  the  struggles  of  ^°e  R^^n 
B  latter  to  obtain  fair  and  equal  laws,  a  share  in  the  allie«. 
vemment,  and  at  last  full  equality  with  the  old  nobility, 
m  the  substance  of  the  constitutional  history  of  Rome. 
e  final  result  of  these  struggles  was  the  abolition  of  the 
vileges  of  the  patrician  order  and  the  establishment  of 
onstitution  which  seemed  to  exclude  the  chance  of  fur- 
?r  dissensions.  The  Roman  commonwealth,  thus  en- 
ing  internal  peace  and  unity,  quickly  rose  to  be  the 
ninant  state  in  Italy,  and  to  incorporate  its  various 
es  in  the  form  of  a  confederation.  Romans  and  allies 
^  stood  in  a  relation  to  one  another  similar  to  that 
the  patricians  to  the  plebeians  ;  the  former  famished 
ih  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  and  exclusively  entitled 
til  honours,  rights,  and  privileges  of  the  state ;  the  latter, 
subjects,  compelled  to  bear  the  burdens  of  the  state, 
.  excluded  from  a  share  in  the  government.  The  glaring 
Dstice  of  the  unnatural  rule  of  one  town  over  great 
cts  of  land  did  not  lead  to  a  reformation  of  the  original 
)8titution,  which  was  suited  only  for  a  country  of  smaller 
uensions,  and  the  undue  prolongation  of  this  state  of 
airs  necessarily  brought  about  a  revolution,  which  at 
t  burst  the  antiquated  form  of  the  constitution,  and 
ide  room  for  a  new  order  of  things. 
With  the  Hortensian  laws,  287  B.C.,*  the  democracy 

»  Vol  i.  p.  447. 
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seemed  to  be  completed.     In  form  it  was  so  indeed.    The 
legislative  power,  free  from  all  restrictions,  was  in  thehandi 
of  the  people,  and  every  citizen  had  an  equal  share  of  tiie 
privileges  and  honours  as  well  as  of  the  obligation  to  serre 
the  state.    But  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitatkn 
were  even  then  not  quite  in  accordance  with  each  other, 
and  in  course  of  time  the  contrast  between  them  became 
more  glaring.     In  spite  of  the  theoretic  equality  of  righte, 
the  actual  influence  of  the  common  plebeian  sank  lower 
and  lower,  and  the  importance  of  the  families  who  hj 
nobility  and  wealth  were  qualified  to  govern  the  state 
rose  in  proportion.     Even  in  former  times,  when  the  M 
patricians  were  legally  all  on  a  level  with  one  another 
certain  families  only  had  been  de  facto  in  the  posseesiitt 
of  power  J     As  the  state  increased  in  size,  the  busineeeof 
government  became  more  complicated  and  more  difficuU^ 
and  a  class  of  people  was  necessarily  wanted  who  ooaU 
devote  themselves  professionally  to  the   service  of  the 
state,  excluding  those  citizens  whose  time  was  occapiej 
with  daily  toil  in  trades  or  agriculture.     Thus  was  fonnel 
the  nobility  or  new  aristocracy  of  ofl^,  which  gradnall; 
succeeded  in  moiiopolising  all  the  high  public  offices,  asd 
in  obtaining  complete  control  of  the  government,  witboot 
almost  the  shadow  of  an  opposition,  for  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  from  the  Hortensian  laws  to  the  Gracchi. 
The  new  aristocracy,  feeling  secure  in  the  undispotel 
possession  of  power,  was  naturally  disinclined  to  constito- 
tional  reforms^     By  the  course  of  events  they  were  placed 
in  a  condition  to  indulge  their  conservative  principles. 
The  uninterrupted  wars  which  kept  the  people  in  constiat 
excitement,  and  all  of  which  ended  with  great  conquesti 
and  advantages  for  the  Boman  state,  had  preciselj  the 
opposite   effect  to  that  which  unfortunate  wars  nsoallj 

*  Though  we  do  not  know  what  was  the  numerical  strength  of  tl»  on 
patrician  population,  or  the  number  of  patrician  gentes  and  funilies,  iiis^ 
enough  from  the  Fasti  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  them  were  admitttfito 
the  high  offices  of  state,  and  that  the  great  minority  were  then  u  Don 
excluded  from  the  chance  of  office  as  were  in  later  times  those  who  did  bo^ 
belong  to  the  nobility. 
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lave.'     Instead  of  leading  to  reforms,  they  sfeemed  only     CHAP. 

»  prove  the  excellence  of  the  existing  institutions  the  re-   > ' 

itilts  of  which  were  so  satisfactory.  All  that  was  done  in 
the  way  of  legislation  therefore  was  limited  to  improving 
the  old  constitution  in  some  subordinate  points  of  detail, 
and  to  completing  the  existing  laws,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate. The  number  of  republican  offices  was  increased,* 
re-election  to  the  censorship  was  forbidden,'  a  law  was 
passed  to  restrain  a  man  from  becoming  a  candidate  to 
the  tribuneship  during  the  lifetime  of  his  father,  if  the 
iather  had  held  a  curule  office,*  the  election  of  the 
legionary  tribunes  by  the  people  was  regulated,*  rules 
were  laid  down  fixing  the  age  at  which  the  different 
offices  of  state  should  be  held,^  lastly,  laws  were  enacted 
for  the  restriction  of  extravagance  in  dress  and  living,  and 
to  secure  public  order.^  The  law  which  C&,to  succeeded  in 
passing,  probably  during  his  consulship,  for  the  purpose 
of  limiting  and  controlling  the  excessive  demands  which 
the  provincial  governors  were  in  the  habit  of  making  on 
the  people  under  their  authority,  was  an  honest  but  in- 
effectual attempt  to  abolish  an  inveterate  evil,  not  only 
Ytiinous  to  the  subjects  of  Rome,  but  dangerous  to  the  re- 
publican constitution  itself.  The  same  Cato  passed  a  law 
to  re-enact  and  most  probably  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  old  Valerian  laws,  given  at  the  very  commencement  of 
the  republic  for  the  security  of  Roman  citizens  from  any 
excessive  severity  of  magistrates.  There  were  three 
Porcian  laws,®  devoted  to  the  same  object  and  passed  at 

'  It  may  be  recognised  as  a  general  rule  that  disastrous  wars  lead  to 
nternal  reforms,  or  at  least  to  attempts  at  reforms.  This  is  amply  proved  by 
tteient  and  modem  history.     S^e,  with  respect  to  Cartbage,  vol.  ii.  p.  143. 

'  The  number  of  quaestors  to  eight ;  that  of  pnetors  first  to  two,  then  to 
four,  finally  to  six.    Above,  p.  120. 

*  Hut.  Cariol.  i. 

*  Liy.  XXX.  19.  9. 

*  Mommsen,  Bom.  Staatsr.  ii.  1,  p.  540. 

*  Lex  Villia  annalis  in  180  b.c. 

*  Lex  Claudia,  219  b.c. ;  Lex  Oppia,  215  b.c.  ;  Lex  Cincia,  204  B.C.;  Lex 
Orehia,  181  b.c.  ;  Lex  Fannia,  161  b.c.  ;  Lex  Didia,  148  b.c. 

*  Cicero,  De  Bep,  ii.  31,  54 :  Neque  leges  Porcise,  qute  tres  sunt  trium 
Porciorom,  ut  ecitis,  ^uidqoam  prseter  sanctionem  attulerunt  novi.    Liv.  x.  9, 

z  2 
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BOOK  diflferent  times  by  members  of  the  same  family.  But  tiiey 
.  *  -  introduced  no  new  principle  of  rights.  Their  object  was 
to  secure  and  guarantee  the  old  privileges  of  Boman  citi- 
zens and  to  introduce  only  such  modifications  as  the 
altered  times  required. 
The  JEWatv  Of  far  greater  importance,  and  an  indication  of  what 
Taws.  ^  ^^  threatened  the  democracy,  were  the  ^lian  and  Fafian 
laws  (leges  JElia  and  Fufia),  the  age  of  which  unforto- 
nately  we  cannot  accurately  determine.*  They  enacted 
that  a  popular  assembly  might  be  dissolved,  or,  in  oth«: 
words,  the  acceptance  of  any  proposed  law  prevented,  if » 
magistrate  announced  to  the  president  of  the  assemUj 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  choose  the  same  time  for 
watching  the  heavens.  Such  an  announcement  (otniui- 
tiaiio)  was  held  to  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  interrupting  an 
assembly,  not  less  than  the  actual  appearance  of  walbr 
vourable  signs.  This  law,  although  assuming  to  be  of  a 
general  character,  was  specially  directed  against  the  tri- 
bunes of  the  people,  and  was  destined  to  prevent  them 
from  calling  the  people  together  for  the  purpose  of  passing 
laws  which  had  not  met  with  the  approval  of  the  govern- 
ment, i.e.  of  the  senate  and  the  higher  magistrates.  It 
was,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  restoration  of  the 
veto  which  had  been  contained  in  the  patrum  av^toriUUj 
and  which  had  long  been  abolished.^  Cicero  was  delighted 
with  this  law ;  he  calls  it  the  safest  protection  from  dema- 
gogic disturbances,  a  fort  and  bulwark  for  the  rest  and 
peace  of  the  state.*    This  is  easily  explained ;  for  as  long 

3 :  Eodem  anno  [300  B.C.]  M.  Valerius  consul  de  proTocatione  legrm  t«Bt 
diligentius  sanctam.  Tertio  ea  turn  post  reges  exactoR  lata  est,  semper  a 
familia  eadem.  Causam  renoTande  ss&pius  baud  aliam  fuisse  reor,  quam  <flfA 
plus  paucorum  opes  quam  libertas  plebis  poteraut.  Porcia  tamen  lex  sola  yn 
torgo  civium  lata  videtur,  quod  gravi  pcena,  si  qnis  verberasset  neeaMsnf 
civem  Romanum,  sanxit.  Valeria  lex  cum  eum  qui  provocasaet  riigis  cv«fi 
seeurique  uecari  vetuisset,  si  quis  adversus  ea  fecisset,  nihil  ultra  quam 'is* 
probe  factum  '  adiecit. 

•  On  this  law  see  Lange,  Rom.  AHerth,  ii.  p.  447.  •  VoL  i.  p.  371. 

*  Cicero,  P.  Red.  in  Sen.  5,  11:  Subsidia  certissima  contra  tribwiicio* 
furores.  In  IHsonem,  4,  9 :  Propugnacula  murique  tranquillitatis  et  otii.  h 
Vatt'n.  7,  1 8 :  Lex  -351i.i  et  Fufia  quae  leges  ssepenumero  tribunicios  fuiorM 
debilitarunt  et  represserunt. 
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•uch  a  law  was  in  force,  the  nobility  were  free  from  CHAP. 
nety.  Every  attempt  of  a  quarrelsome,  revolutionary  _1_^_L^ 
rit  could  be  nipped  in  the  bud.  But  it  is  matter  of 
prise  that  the  machinery  which  the  ^lian  and  Fufian 
8  set  in  motion  was  not  found  to  be  rusty  and  out  of 
r  in  the  second  century  before  our  era.  The  *  obnun- 
io,'  one  would  think,  would  be  of  no  use  and  eflfect  in 
ige  which  no  longer  respected  the  old  religious  scruples. 
^e  older  times,  when  religion  still  held  the  minds  of 
people  in  awe,  it  was  not  used  openly  as  a  political 
•pon,  but  only  occasionally  employed  to  assist  in  gain- 
political  ends,  whereas  now,  in  the  age  of  universal 
Atticism,  a  rule  was  made,  according  to  which,  under 

pretext  of  religious  objections,  the  governing  party 
Id  pursue  purely  political  motives.  It  is  not  probable 
fc  the  nobility  were  often  in  a  position  to  make  use  of 

weapon  offered  them  in  the  shape  of  the  -SJlian  and 
ian  laws.     We  should  certainly  have  been  informed  of 
Etnd  moreover  the  inevitable  result  would  have  been 
%Jt  took  place  in  Cicero's  time,  namely  that  the  weapon 
ich  had  received  too  keen  an  edge  would  soon  have 
ome  blunt.     There  was,  moreover,  hardly  ever  occasion 
it  up  to  the  time  of  the  Gracchi.     If,  therefore,  it  took 
'  effect  before  this  time,  it  was  probably  as  a  warning, 
^inst  agitators  who  were  too  insignificant  to  obtain 
themselves  the  honour  of  a  name  in  the  annals. 
Whilst  formal  legislation  did  but  Uttle  to  alter  the  Gradual 
damental  outlines  of  the  constitution,  a  gradual  change  consutu-" 
I  nevertheless  effected  by  the  imperceptible  influence  of  ^^^"*! 

.     .  practice. 

gressive  national  life.  That  the  existing  laws  and  con- 
ntional  practices  should  be  graduaUy  accommodated  to 
wants  of  a  larger  state,  of  a  spreading  dominion  and 
the  uncontested  rule  of  the  nobility,  was  inevitable. 
Mmg  these  silent  changes  is  to  be  reckoned  the  gradual 
ippearance  of  the  dictatorship.*  The  power  of  these 
pstrates  too  nearly  resembled  that  of  a  king  to  be 
ked  upon  favourably  by  the  aristocracy.     In  spite  of  the 

>  Above,  p.  86. 


?''^^     iTit^f*ii^iL*r    wnrs.    ^SuFr^re^    w&iet    fe^qoientlT  made  it 

'-[ ,   ^rrji^r  !i**t!e5*sQrr  -a   TmitH  tie  TsrionB  brajocbes  of  the 

.lAiminiacranA:!!  in  the  hsuiiis  ai:  'ine  ouul.  tire  dictaitofship 
hy  wiiit!k  tiiia  object  'ifjold  nsLv*t  h^tar  ausOj  obcazned  wis 

Exr<?n«oa  A  >?a:3gpr  til  tie  'jgnaclLorfoiL  greater  tinui  tint  of  the 

■.-?^-nn.i  -ii«  ,^.amainL§  extt^^ndeii  b^fvomi  the  T^ar  of  oSce^     These  ex- 
arm  a  ,  _     "  • 

fsMem.         tryiai«:iia  'jT  Dr»:rrtri.^-na.  Iii:-wev»^.  conU  not  Hke  tlie  die- 


tator»ii:p  be  ^iiapeiiaeii  witit.     The  sreas  and  consUntlr 
in.iirea.'^ni^  diataiKre:}  £r*;ixL  Bome  ^t  whiek  war  had  to  be 
^arrieii  oiu  the  •iidScuIsj  of  joctfeaaEfdlly  proeecatiiig  the 
militArT  natiertaAfngg  of  -ine  general  by  a  second  or  third 
snci^^s^.r  to  the-  ctr'mmanji.  oc^uai  caused  the  danger  to  be 
OT-frl»>:'k:#Hi  with  which  oficxal  p^-w^*  restinor  long  in  the 
harifij  of  the  §ame  person  necessazilj  threatened  the  repab- 
lic.     ThtLs  It  happened  that.  <?«pee^J}T  in  the  Hannibalie 
war,  the  Sripifjtf.  ManreilTis.  and  Talerius  Laerinns  beU 
cr-mnuLU'ls  for  lengthened  perkd&.     Bat  after  the  cooehh 
3i'jn  of  that  war.  the  oep>5ite  practice  seems  to  hare  beea 
porst:*^  in  Sprain,  lignria*  and  in  the  East,  not  for  the 
benefit    of  the  military  operad£*QSw  bat   at    least  in  th^ 
icti^T^st  of  the  nobilitj,  wh»x  in  spite  of  occasional  difi- 
cnlties  with  refractC'Tr  generals,  managed  on  the  wh<de  to 
maintain  the  aathoritr  of  the  senate  orer  single  fiunilieSi 
acd  that  of  the  ciril  orer  the  militarr  power. 
Ortrn  *ii  The  mo«t  important  refcamatorT  moTements  of  the 

entire  period  were  effected  withoat  acts  of  formal  legis- 
lation, merely  bj  the  official  practice  of  the  execntife 
magistrates.  These  magistrates,  acting  of  coarse  not  is 
independert  legislators,  bat  with  the  consent  and  sanctuA 
of  the  senate,  or  rather  by  order  of  the  senate,  and  with 
the  snbseqaent  approral  of  the  people  expressed  or  implied, 
introdnced  reforms  of  great  weight  and  importance,  simfdj 
bj  adopting  new  mles  in  the  administration  of  their  re- 
spectiTe  departments.  This  was  the  case  especially  in  the 
periodical  recasting  of  the  list  of  citizens  by  the  censors. 
We  have  already  seen  that  we  mast  ascribe  to  the  latter 
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the  reforms  in  the  constitution  of  centuries  as  well  as  in     CHAP. 

the  assemblies  of  tribes.*     All  these  innovations  must  be   ..    , 

looked  upon  not  as  measures  resolved  upon  by  the  censors 
upon  their  own  responsibility,  but  as  reforms  maturely 
considered  in  the  senate,  adopted  by  the  majority  in  that 
body,  shaped  so  as  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and 
finally  confirmed  and  consecrated  by  the  solemn  religious 
ceremony  of  the  *  lustrum '  which  gave  them  the  sanction  of 
the  gods.  To  organize  the  body  of  citizens  in  their  tribes 
and  classes  was  the  most  important  of  all  measures  of  re- 
form. The  two  great  parties  which  had  at  all  times 
divided  the  state,  though  sometimes  their  enmity  seemed 
interrupted  by  long  periods  of  truce,  came  at  last  into 
direct  collision,  when  the  reception  of  the  whole  of  Italy 
into  the  body  of  Boman  citizens  could  no  longer  be  post- 
poned. The  question  could  not  be  settled  by  discussion 
and  compromise.  The  passions  of  both  parties  were  roused, 
and  the  Social  war,  the  most  terrible  of  all  that  ever 
risited  Italy,  determined  the  last  reform  of  the  comitia 
tributa,  by  opening  the  thirty-five  Boman  tribes  to  all  the 
Italian  allies. 

Private  like  public  law  was  developed  not  so  much  by  Growingf 
means  of  formal  legislation  as  by  the  magistrates,  who  ^^^L 
with  the  approval  of  the  senate  and  the  people,  the  two 
principal  factors  of  public  life,  issued  the  so-called 
prffitorian  edicts  or  rules  of  law  by  which  they  declared 
that  they  would  be  guided  in  their  decisions.^  All  the 
changes  thus  effected  in  the  principles  and  practices  of  the 
constitution  were  made  in  one  direction ;  they  tended  to 
increase  the  power  and  the  authority  of  the  senate  as  the 
organ  of  the  nobility.  Whilst  the  co-operation  of  the 
people,  which  was  theoretically  indispensable,  sank  steadily 
to  a  mere  formality,  the  actual  decisions  in  all  important 
questions  were  more  and  more  left  to  the  senate,  which 
from  a  merely  deliberating  and  consulting  body  thus 
became  practically  supreme.^  But  the  senate  was  in  point 
of  feet  only  a  committee  of  the  nobility.     The  rule  of  the 

'  Above,  pp.  17,  35  ff.     '  Above,  p.  121.     *  Above,  chap.  IL 
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^-■•••^s»  TTIiii  lEFsii-imauiiUDr   if  'zut  anounj  12.  the  aeiuite  is, 


vj-^^^       ^iT-^arfrtfL  -rm  Tini  r^^^riL   :z  -jl*  $=»»  and  TCaehed  iti 

r*5>i.".iii*  '.'▼'-si  V-  :^  zicrr.  r^i^w^r.  and  dominion,  aod 
^jii'.>i'ia  ir  vu  iir  znni  T^ii'^iraa,  w^  must  confess  that  it 
^•^'jrzLtiii  'wbi^  TuocT  z^ji  sksji  efzecmstauices  no  other 
i'.ns.  A  ^.^'htzjikhz  ^irLsi  iATf  r-erformed.  In  the  whde 
i.i*V-rT  -f  liiK:  w:rji  ibr  B>:ca:i  ariatocraoy  nerer  has  had 
h*  rc-:^*  Tic  B.:ci;&z.  r-:<4ss.  noi  scattered  oyer  a  krge 
k'T^rti/tfT^  Z'T:  liTiru?  t.>r^ticrr  in  one  locality  and  associated 
ail  L:.^eT£. h^n  of  o:j^  asaemQlj,  appear  almost  like  one  &mi]j, 
gcrrerring  the  state  thiocgk  one  great  fiamily  coondL  The 


■  .SLl-:«c  Jtfvh^  4!.  T:  PA-ascrsm  ftrtitrio  belli  domiqne  agitabattr: 
p^tr!:,»ii  *oirf«a  cr^rc  jrrriacis:.  mAzistratiu.  gloriae  trinmphiqiie  erut: 
pir^fn!'U  m:l:t:4  ai^^«  i^opu  uigelazmr:   pnedas  bellieas  imper»tont  eia 

^  O^mp.  MofLDiA^n.  Rom.  Getek,  i.  p.  802.  n.  Perhaps  the  best  repretn- 
tatirn;  of  a  ZK^hle  Roman  familj  vaa  Q.  Ccciliiv  Met^Ilua,  of  whose  fimenl 
Plinj.  //m^.  yat.  rii.  46,  relates:  Prster  honores  ampliasimoe  CGgnomeoqiie  a 
M:«c<9rlooia  a  quatoor  filiis  ilUtus  rqgo,  qdo  pnetorio,  tribes  consalaiihiB, 
finoliiw  triamphHlihas,  nno  censorio.  Comp.  Vellei.  Pat.  ii.  11:  Ut  ptnUo 
ante  I>omitiae  familis  ita  Cccilis  notanda  claritudo  est ;  qnippe  intra  daode* 
eim  ferme  annos  hnias  temporis  consulefl  fuere  Metelli,  aat  eensont  Mt 
triumpharunt  ampliun  daodecies.  Well  might  the  honest  poet  NieTivs  say  the 
31etclli  were  predestined  by  fate  to  become  consals.  Is  there  in  all  mod^n 
ry  a  noble  family  which  in  one  generation  has  seen  so  many  of  its  iimd- 
I.    ^  All  the  highest  offices  of  state? 
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traditions  inherited  from  their  ancestors,  their  maxims,     CHAP. 

XVT 

liabits,  and  routine  of  administration,  had  a  stability,  a  de-    ^   ^  '^^ 

cision  and  consistency,  which  remained  firm  and  unshaken 

under  the  heaviest  blows.  *  Never  to  despair  of  themselves ' 

was  the  maxim  of  these  men,  and  this  determination 

was  no  contemptible  substitute  for  genius  which  they  did 

not  possess.     If  individual  members  of  this  nobility  made 

no  very  imposing  figures,  but  disappeared  in  the  mass, 

that  mass  was  on  the  other  hand  throughout  pervaded 

with  patriotic  sentiments  and  with   an   average  ability, 

which  to  gain  great  objects  could  dispense  with  individual 

greatness. 

For  every  Eoman  the  first  duty  was  to  serve  his  Political 
country ;  but  with  the  nobility  this  service  demanded  the  f^' r^^ 
whole  of  a  man's  life,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  nobles. 
claim.  Even  before  the  Claudian  law  had  decreed  that 
the  members  of  the  senatorial  families  should  take  no  part 
in  trade  and  navigation  for  the  sake  of  gain,  it  had  been 
the  custom  for  them  to  restrict  themselves  to  agriculture 
and  the  service  of  the  state.  They  were,  therefore,  well 
qualified  to  be  the  cultivators  and  teachers  of  political 
wisdom.  Their  youth  was  an  apprenticeship  to  public 
business,  first  in  their  paternal  house,  where  they  heard 
what  their  fathers,  their  elder  brothers,  and  relations 
thought  on  pending  questions ;  then  in  the  field,  where 
they  had  a  privileged  position  in  the  military  suite  of  the 
commanders,  and  could  practically  study  the  art  of  war ; 
afterwards  in  the  lower  magistracies,  beginning  with  the 
quaestorship  which  brought  them  into  constant  business 
relations  with  the  consuls,  and  prepared  them  for  the 
higher  offices.  They  found  the  road  which  led  from  one 
step  in  official  life  to  another  made  easy  for  them,  and 
were  burning  one  and  all  with  the  desire  to  reach  the 
highest  round  of  the  ladder,  to  add  new  consular  dignity 
to  their  houses,  and  finally  to  spend  their  mature  age  in 
the  service  of  their  country  as  members  of  that  august 
body  which  ruled  the  destinies  of  the  empire. 

Every  ruling  nobility  draws  a  line  of  demarcation 
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BOOK     between  itself  and  the  rest  of  the  people.     The  Eomaj! 

VI 

nobility  watched  most  anxiously  that  no  one  should  be 


MM^of  the  r^c^^^^^i  from  outside  without  a  good  claim  for  admission, 
Roman  although  no  *  golden  book/  as  in  Venice,  registered  the 
»o  » ity-  names  of  the  noble  famiUes,  and  was  irrevocably  closed  to 
all  new  comers.  On  the  contrary,  every  Soman  wbo 
obtained  a  high  public  office  through  the  confidence  of  his 
fellow-citizens  was  thereby  received  into  the  privileged 
body.  But  how  small  was  the  number  of  those  who  thus 
rose  from  the  mass !  Flaminius,  Yarro,  Glabrio,  lodlim, 
and  Cato,  were  the  only  eminent  names  added  to  the 
aristocracy  since  the  war  with  Pyrrhus.  In  this  more 
than  in  anything  else  the  real  insignificance  of  the  popular 
elections  becomes  evident.  For  even  these  men  rose  to 
their  dignities  not  through  merit  alone  or  by  recommend- 
ing themselves  directly  to  the  people,  but  through  the 
patronage  of  old  aristocratic  families ;  Cato,  for  instance, 
through  that  of  the  Valerii,  Lselius  and  Glabrio  through 
that  of  the  Scipios. 
Short-  The  jealousy  with  which  the  Soman  nobility  tried  to 

nMsofthis  t^^P  off  intruders  was  a  great  political  error  and  turned 
policy.  out  to  be  an  element  of  weakness.  By  a  general  law  of 
nature  no  close  society  or  class  which  keeps  off  the  influx 
of  new  blood  can  flourish  or  even  continue  to  exist.  Ex- 
perience shows,  moreover,  that  new  members  admitted 
into  a  privileged  class  are  generally  the  most  zealous 
champions  of  the  special  privileges  of  that  class  to  which 
tbey  have  gained  admission.  Nothing  would  be  a  greater 
mistake  than  to  look  upon  Cato  as  an  enemy  of  the 
aristocratic  rule.  On  the  contrary,  his  whole  policy  tended 
to  preserve  things  as  they  were,  and  if  possible  to  restore 
and  to  revive  what  was  past  and  lost,  the  ideal  to  which  » 
true  nobility  of  birth  always  clings.  Men  less  narrow- 
minded  than  Cato,  but  equally  firm  and  ready  to  be  her 
champions,  would  have  vied  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
nobility,  if  the  latter  had  not  blindly  mistaken  their  own 
^^^Lnterests  and  excluded  them. 
^^T    ^^   But  the  true  interest  of  the  republic  would  hare  re- 

f  \ 
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quired  still  more  than  the  liberal  admission  of  Eoman     CHAP. 

XVI 

commoners  to  the  ruling  class.     In  the  Punic  wars  the  ^.- — ^-J— ^ 
time  had  come  when  the  same  reform  ought  to  have  taken  ^'g^||ig 
plax3e  with  regard  to  the  allies  which  more  than  a  hundred  Carvilius 
years  before  had  admitted  the  most  eminent  plebeian  fami-  gentaUon^ 
lies  to  the  nobility.     During  the  Hannibalic  war,  when  the  *^[  !^®. 
Romans  had  learnt  to  value  the  importance  of  the  Italian  the  seuate. 
allies,   the   proposal  was  made  by  Spurius   Carvilius,  a 
farsighted  statesman,  and  a  moderate  reformer  like  C. 
Flaminius,  to  receive  into  the  senate  two  representatives 
from  every  Latin  colony.*     If  this  proposal  had  been  ac- 
cepted, it  would  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  kind  of 
representative   constitution,  which  might  possibly   have 
preserved  the  Boman  state  in  its  republican  form,   and 
have  averted  the  terrible  sufferings   of  the  Social  war. 
But    in  this   matter  the    Boman    nobility    were   blind. 
They  could  not  consent  to  share  with  their  subjects  the 
dominion  of  the  state,  and  what,  no  doubt,  they  valued 
still  higher,  the  material  advantages  of  that  dominion. 

For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  patriotism  displayed  Selfishpess 
by  this  Boman  nobility  was  closely  allied  with  a  coarse  *£  ^^^  ® 
selfishness.     They  never  scrupled  to  abuse  their  political  nobility, 
position  for  their  own  personal  interests.     How  did  the 
noble  families  obtain   the  enormous  wealth  that  raised 
them   so  high   above   the   mass,  although  the  ordinary 
means  for  acquiring  riches  were  forbidden  to  them  ?     Evi- 
dently they  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities  offered 
them  by  the  possession  of  power  in  peace  and  in  war,  by 
the  privilege  of  disposing  of  booty,  of  conquered  territories, 
of  subjected  or  allied  towns  and  peoples.^    On  every  page  of 
the  Boman  annals  we  can  read  that  the  nobility  with  reek- 
less  effrontery  appropriated  public  property  to  their  own 
use.  It  is  reported  of  a  few  men,  and  as  a  rare  virtue,  that 
they  did  not  think  of  their  own  profit.^    Most  of  them,  we 

>  Vol.ii.  p.  287. 

*  See  the  passage  quoted  from  Sallnst,  p.  312 ;  Fnedas  bellicas  cum  pauois 
diripiebant. 

*  Of  Scipio  ^milianus  it  is  reported  by  Livj,  epit.  57 :  Scipio  amplissima 
vraoera  missa  sibi  ab  Antiocho,  rege  Syrian,  quum  celare  aliis  imperatoribus 


'<  ,7i.2i  r^io  for  granted,  did  not  forgei  iii^nArL-rts  iriis.  "iLrT 
,i>:r;lMitcHl  the  boot}'  among^  the  friiciirt.  ^tfr:xri:ca»  lii 
'.loi^Muon.  We  should  like  to  kac»fr  v.-  -p-jl^  Tr:c-.r:i  i 
',lt^*v  thou;rht  theiiiselves  entitled  wb*a.  lieT  kZixzr^z:  zze 
cv^iicurion  twice  and  to  the  horsemazi  xLrrr  "thk*  tLt  -Jar* 
v»i*cho  logionary  soldier.  Nothing  pre^iopuzoei  &  S.ieiz'j 
ac  lout  ion  more  than  the  care  for  the  zitrriata*  ii:  L:*:?:- 
porty  ;  and  as,  even  in  the  good  old  tiix>e.  "«■*  Lfac-  :ii:  acj 
ol*  diMhonostjand  peculation  are  unhesiLifyr^g'Ij  *c*^r»iij 
I  ho  loromost  men,  so  these  charges  increase  irr-i^  u^ 
limo  with  which  we  are  better  aoquainie-i  to  fj^  kz.  a- 
tout  that  men  above  suspicion,  like  Catt».  Arc»=*r  :•:'  ik^^ 
boon  tlu^  rarest  exceptions. 
^i  •»'*  ^  '1  '11  u^  wtMilth  accumulated  by  plunderirg  iLr  rr-rnirs. 

(ho  hubjoots,  and  the  state  itself,  was  partly  czni-I-i-jei  %i  i 
l»\»litioal  on|>ital  to  obtain  new  posts  of  h:a-:«-ir  fv-r  :le 
tauiily,  partly  to  live  in  the  style  required  by  the  fisiioa 
\»l'th«»  ilay.  The  former  end  was  gained  by  &  si-lenid 
libt^rulity  whown  in  the  exhibition  of  public  games,  vhkh 
hud  Imvoiuo  more  and  more  indispensable  for  counirgtiitr 
I'uNonr  of  tho  people.  Year  after  year  the  magnincvnoe  ^i 
(h«^  ohariot  ravos,  gladiatorial  combats,  wild  beast  hunts, 
uud  ilnuiiafio  ropresentations  increased.  Whoever  oaervd 
(ho  iiowoHt,  iho  most  striking,  and  the  most  abund^t 
iMiiUNomoiitH  bocamo  the  favourite  of  the  people  and  eoaU 
lookoii  upon  thoir  gratitude.  The  same  object  was  gain^ 
b,\  mIiown  otuiueoted  with  triumphal  processions.  These 
woi't^  u«)(  (Uily  Hpoctacles  for  the  curious,  and  not  only  an 
o^IuohnIou  i»f  joy  at  national  victories,  but  they  served 
uuut*  oM|u»oially  to  exalt  the  triumphator  before  the  people, 
(\i  (lattor  hiri  vanity  and  that  of  his  family,  and  to  mark 
hiui  aM  a.  ^roat  num.  The  eagerness  with  which  Boman 
ulutoMUU'u  Kuigod  for  the  distinction  of  a  triumph  became 
uu  uuooutiHkllablo  passion.     Whoever  had  a  shadow  of  a 

m  HUM  MMot.  pro  tribunali  accepturnm  se  dixit,  omniaqne  ei 
ut  iu  publiodit  tabulatt  iufisit,  ex  lis  Be  viris  fortibas  lioEt 
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pretension  to  sncli  an  honour  importuned  the  senate  with  CHAP, 
his  claims,  laboured  to  place  his  exploits  in  the  most  ._  ,  '  ^ 
favourable  light,  to  extol  and  exaggerate  his  successes, 
and  never  rested  until  either  by  his  own  influence  or  that 
of  his  friends  he  had  obtained  permission  to  celebrate  a 
triumph,  or  at  least  an  ovation.  The  most  violent  dis- 
putes would  arise  if  any  personal  opponent  questioned 
such  claims,  and  sought  to  show  that  the  alleged  suc- 
cesses were  imaginary  or  too  insignificant,  or  even  that 
they  were  altogether  fictitious.*  If  the  pretensions  of  a 
claimant  were  too  palpably  based  upon  mendacious  reports, 
and  if  the  senate  could  not  with  decency  allow  them,  it 
sometimes  happened  that  the  disappointed  generals 
marched  in  triumph^  up  the  Alban  mount,  where  they 
were  beyond  the  control  of  the  civil  government,  and  could 
indulge  their  vanity  in  the  exercise  of  their  military  im- 
perium.  At  length  the  senate  endeavoured  to  guard 
against  unsubstantial  claims  by  resolving  that  a  triumph 
should  not  be  accorded  to  any  commander  who  had  not 
slain  at  least  five  thousand  enemies.  The  only  result  of 
this  restriction  was  that  the  mendasious  reports  were 
swelled  to  the  required  proportion. 

Next  to  triumphal  processions  the  Eoman  nobles  in-  Memorial 
dulged  their  love  of  self-glorification  on  days  of  solemn  ments. 
thanksgivings  ^ecreed  by  the  senate.  These  days  served, 
in  reality,  not  a  religious  purpose,  but  the  most  vulgar 
personal  vanity.  The  same  must  be  said  of  temples  which 
generals  vowed  in  time  of  danger,  and  afterwards  built, 
partly  at  their  own  and  partly  at  the  public  expense,  as  a 

'  Lit.  xxxyiii.  47,  5:  Triumphavit  Q.  Fabius  Labeo,  qnem  hostem  omnino 
iKm  Tidisse  ioimici  iactabant  Liv.  xl.  69,  1 :  Alter  consulum  Q.  Fulvius  ex 
LiguriHas  triamphavit,  quern  triumph  urn  magis  gratie  quam  rerom  gestarum 
magnitiidini  datum  const  aba  t. 

*  Appius  Claudius,  the  consul  of  143  B.C.,  went  further.  He  celebrated  a 
triumph  in  the  town  itself,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  senate  and  their 
refbaal  to  allow  the  expenf^es.  He  braved  even  the  intercession  of  the  tribunes, 
who  were  going  to  pull  him  o£f  the  triumphal  chariot,  by  clinging  to  hisdaugh- 
t«f;  who  was  a  Vestal  virgin,  and  whom  the  tribunes  dared  not  to  touch.  See 
Tol.  iii.  p.  424. 
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rr.**      7^  iff  ^yrtii 

JSkS?^^   Vr  1212:  fnSCOIL   of  ^tPTCTTg  iuXTT  eCQI. 


riu"  :•">£•  iixr  -r-tjsis  rr  -ixi«:  smnsF  of  'Iji*^  *inxiitijs.  In  the 
imxt  ir  5^2I:■.•.  Tit  eiosr  &  xip»^  iiiiit'Liae  snaor  "nj*.  d:axof 
Ji-Cii'unii^  ""iiTi'jnoifi  ifensaiA  nr  fci>irTT^  -a^*  hub?  of  the 
i*jii».TLcfr-L  :-!finiT — L4  iiifiT  of  lAtHT  &nd}r.     TSif  same  of 


iiiu:  iniL   L    TTrrt^   juifsmzipr  mer  of  '^^  earlier  period 
T-iiL  i^^iKfitfL  i£  jic:r-«:  fc  i«Mtr:»izi2aj  smmasns',  such  ai 

'iTjj.^f::  ■::ii*  fuLrx  xnof  of  li*'  ik«:40rrr  «m5  thus  puffed 

a:»rTni*^.T:k.  tiie  fiiz»eral  c<ratioiis  (tea- 


*■ » 


r::^  l  iuli  i"'  iii-  :;.rjr?r  i«:i:»L:rT  ▼-hi  ^-w- Tmr*  racaal  sai  23:c^:<T«r  ttsitf 
*.xiL  :»:■!. T.v.i:i  iiu.rji.ijtt.  lul  «f:x  tiiik»   a.  msTtf^o:^  iriar*!*  Kfi4ras.    Ii  • 

IL..:  J*,  ■•.i"^.:.  ij.i:  -^ti'iz^  :.  ii£  ijr  irit  i:ii.:<cr  af  a  tritapii  or  a  d«T  rf 
tiiti-LhT  T-ix  L  rtjru.t^crti  .  NrT-trLTiT-tt**  bfr  bfc.z  T:.w«d  :wo  temple*,  one  to 
I'.LZib,  bZi.  tiir  ir^-r  :;  .'la,:  "Li^ciik  ZJt,  Tt^i^  2.  ji.,  vbich  he  d«dicit<d 
t:^i:  Tt:u!>  -uir-   L.  T.  i_  ii.  ;  .. 

-  Xti;-^  Ar.„-*  --Jtirj;.  Uj*  oaarn«i.r  of  Aariaiiis  in  ihe  baitle  of 
TLft-rs'.  j7Jt  h*i  t:  r«.i  h  itis::*  to  PiifLas.  This  ttfviple  was  dfdiested  m 
3  81  u.c.  ":t  ♦ilh.-.r:-.  *  s:^  t^  wi2±  v»k««.jjl  a  gilt  ^lAtiie  of  him  w»s  wwwd, 
the  firrt  of  :Lfc:  kini  :La:  va*  m«£  in  Eime.  ivpK-sciitizig  Dot  a  deitj  but  i 
m;iXi.  <L:t.  rl.  54.  o.;  Co=.part  :b<=-  toa«iirc  tablrt  ep«tt=^(174  B.C.)  in  hii 
hofiour  bj  Tiber  a*  Gmcchns  ia  lit  temple  of  the  Mater  Matuta.  Lit. 
•  *-  ■  Vol.  iii.  p.  364.  n.  2. 

e^  ToL  iiL  p.  426.  *  VoL  u.  p.  43,  n.  4. 
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.    dationes)  and  family  clironicles  formed  the  beginning  of  an     CHAP. 

^   historical  literature.      This   literature  plainly   bears  the  '  - 

stamp  of  its  origin.     The  annals  of  Fabius  and  his  sue-  ^^^^^ 
cessors  could  never  have  been  written  if  the  different  patrician 

Z    fBimilies  had  not  formed  almost  independent  communities         ^^^ 

7  within  the  commonwealth.  They  made  the  history  of  a 
family  the  central  portion  of  their  narratives,  and  filled  up 
their  pictures  with  secondary  characters  and  a  general 
background  of  national  events.  Thus  the  greatness  of 
the  Boman  aristocracy,  which  characterises  the  whole 
internal  and  foreign  policy  of  the  republic,  has  impressed  its 
peculiar  stamp  on  the  national  annals.  As  the  history  of 
despotic  countries  is  to  a  great  extent  the  personal  nar- 
rative of  the  doings  of  the  successive  despots,  so  the 
history  of  Bome  is  the  sum  total  and  the  working  up  into 
one  connected  story  of  the  chronicles  which  recorded  the 
exploits  of  the  great  families. 

The  literary  taste  of  the  Eoman  nobles  had  an  exclu-  Koman 
siyely  practical  tendency.      They  liked  to  dwell  on  social,  Hterature. 
historical,  and  political  questions,  and  turned  away  from 
all  mere  creations  of  the  imaginative  faculties.     Poetical 
fiction  was  contemptuously  left  to  foreign   slaves  or  to 

^  freedmen.  A  Koman  statesman,  it  was  felt,  should  devote 
liimself  only  to  those  branches  of  literature  which  dealt 
with  public  affairs  upon  which  the  greatness  of  his  family 
was  founded,  such  as  national  history  and  law.  Whoever 
took  pleasure  in  light  literature,  especially  that  of  Greece, 
was  looked  down  upon  by  the  representatives  of  the  genuine 
Soman  spirit  as  an  apostate,  and  his  name  was  pronounced 
with  some  degree  of  contempt. 

In  spite  of  this  antipathy  the  influence  of  Greek  taste  Roman 
became  steadily  greater,  especially  because  it  served  as  an  ^t!^°* 
instrument  to  amuse  the  people  in  the  public  games  and 
to  adorn  the  houses  of  the  great.  Although  the  Bomans 
had  not  taste  enough  to  understand  fully  and  to  appre- 
ciate the  great  productions  of  Greek  artists,  it  was  never- 
theless thought  necessary  in  fashionable  circles  to  place 
celebrated  marble  statues  in  houses  and  gardens,  and  to 


-"---.  -     -     ■     ^TTZ^     ■     ~-  -— — ^    r    -ri.-    ilk   re  CsT'X 

•  .:  -J. —  -    -zLJi  u.™ uri-r-r  ii:t^  verf  ije^rlx  marked 

-f--":.:  ;  -:..:  v-  i.  r.  -  1-.^  . :' lz._t  l^i-rr  ati^mpt  to st< 
.:  '--  :_T.  Z^'.-  .  i.: .  -  -^I-.st  :^i?':riiip  folk' we  J  inime- 
---•.-!?■  i^r-.-r -.lai  .:'  >.::..  Liii:.':  in:-erfere  with  it. and 
jr.-.i-.  ;.•  It  "wi.?  :^rr:=L  riiir^  laiil:  wiih  the  prooeed- 
;r.;f-  cf  11^  :r-l-r:^rfs.:r  ir.  :±.-f,  whi:h  he  could  not  help 
rr'j-^rlir.j  a.^  •.1-r  i.i:iril  i-Tiblio  reoT'gnition  of  the  position 
of  tL*r  •j^r.^iT'^r  as  "rl'.rr  a.?:ual  niler  of  the  state. 
\^Iiurix-i^  tLrr  wL'.le  of  thb  time  we  hear  nothing  of  any 
lition  Uj  the  government  resulting  from  difference  of 


r 
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political  principles.^     All  the  disputes  that  occurred  were     CHAP. 
aimplj  personal  quarrels.^     The  great  questions  which  an-   ^^    ,  ^. 
nuailj  agitated  the  community  were,  whether  a  Fulvius  or  4^«®^ce  of 
a  Cornelius  was  to  be  consul,  or  praetor,  or  aedile,  or  censor,  cord. 
There  was  plenty  of  animosity  and  intrigue,  but  no  great 
constitutional  question  was  ever  touched.^ 

The  power  exercised  by  the  nobility  over  the  state  Aggran- 
xeached  its  highest  point  in  the  domineering  position  of  ^f  the 
tlie  Scipionic  family.      The  most  important  questions  of  Scipionic 
internal  as  well  aa  foreign  policy  turn  upon  the  rivalries 
of  this  family  with  a  few  opponents,  such  as  Flamininus 
&nd  Cato.     But  no  political  principle  can  be  discovered  in 
iJiis  opposition.     Cato's  hostility  to  the  Scipios  was  by  no 

'  Sallust,  Hist.  i.  8:  Maxima  concordia  egit  populofi  HomanuB  inter 
fleeaaduni  ac  postremum  bellum  Carthaginiense.  lb.  i.  9 :  Diseordiarum  et 
certaminum  utrimque  finis  fuit  secundum  bellum  Punicum.  There  was  all  this 
tame  no  snch  thing  in  Rome  as  a  reform  party.  Mommsen  himself,  who  often 
Speaks  of  snch  a  party  {Rom.  Gesch.  i.  828)  without  seeming  to  entertain  a 
doubt  of  it,  is  yet  led  to  admit  (p.  833)  that  we  '  fail  to  discover  by  what  high 
political  aim  it  was  led/  And  again,  vol.  ii.  pp.  72,  74,  he  comes  to  the  same 
•ondusion. 

•  The  rivalries,  disputes,  intrigues,  related  by  Livy  are  so  frequent  that 
quotation  is  unnecessary.  As  a  notable  instance  may  be  mentioned  the  per- 
sonal quarrel  between  the  senate  and  the  consul  Popillius,  173  b.c,  related  by 
Ijivy,  xlii.  7-10.     See  vol.  iii.  p.  262. 

•  One  sign  of  the  absence  of  parties  opposed  to  each  other  on  fundamental 
questions  is  the  great  numbf>r  of  rival  candidates  for  election.  When  a  country 
is  deeply  agitated  by  great  constitutional  questions,  all  minor  diiferences  are 
nei^ged,  and  only  two  parties  confront  each  other,  each  of  them  putting  forth 
its  best  champions.     When  one  party  becomes  dominant,  and  ceases  to  appre- 
hend serious  opposition,  personal  ambition  finds  a  pretext  in  small  matters 
for  opposing  rival  candidates  of  the  same  party.     Thus  we  find  instances  of 
•lection  contests  in  Rome  when  no  principle  was  at  stake,  as  Liv.  xxx.  7,  2  ; 
zxxv.   10 ;  XXXV.  24,  4 ;  xxxvii.  47,  6 ;  xxviii.  67,  9  ;  xxxix.  32,  6 ;  xxxix. 
SQ,  1  ;  xli.  28,  4 ;  xliii.  14,  1.     To  illustrate  what  paltry  matters  often  set 
Ben  of  the  same   party  a2ainst  each   other,  we   will  refer   to  the  enmity 
between  the   censors   of  179   b.c.,   ^milius  and   Fulvius.     Their  personal 
animositj  against  one  another  was  notorious.     When  therefore,  in  spite  of  this 
ftnimoeity,  they  had  been  elected  to  the  same  office,  the  leaders  of  the  senate 
tted  their  eloquence  and  influence  to  induce  them  to  compose  their  quarrel,  at 
least  so  far  as  was  required  by  the  duties  of  the  office  in  which  they  wrre 
colleagues.    What  had  set  these  men  against  each  other  ?     It  was  no  political 
difference  of  any  sort.    .£miliu8  had  been  twice  thwarted  by  Fulvius  when  he 
»as  a  candidate  for  the  consulship ;  in  revenge  he  had  opposed  him  unfairly, 
And  had  tried  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  a  triumph.    Liv.  xxxix.  4,  3 ; 
^45f. 

VOL.   IV.  T 
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BOOK     means  directed  against  the  canse  tliat  they  defended,  hA 
^ — r'. — '  against  the  measures  which  they  adopted  on  every  oppor- 


tunity to  increase  their  influence.  Cato  wafi  just  as  maek 
an  aristocrat  and  a  thorough  Boman  as  Scipio  the  Elder 
and  Scipio  the  Younger ;  and  if  Flamininus  was  a  friend 
of  the  Greeks,  as  has  been  so  often  and  so  loudly  pro- 
claimed, Cato  has  a  right  to  be  called  so  too. 
Political  The  domestic  power  of  the  Scipios  contained  in  it  tiie 

power  of  I.  1  .  ^1 

theScipioB.  first  real  danger  for  the  maintenance  of   the  republk. 
During  the  Hannibalic  war  they  exercised  a  kind  of  here- 
ditary monarchical  power  in  Spain,  and  decidedly  stood 
out  as  distinct  from  the   great  number  of  other  noUe 
families.  In  the  general  bearing  of  the  Elder  Scipio,  espe- 
cially in  his  relation  to  the  senate,  we  can  perceive  a  Belt 
esteem,  pride,  and  contempt  of  the  law  that  characterise 
the  bom  ruler.    For  fifteen  years  in  succession  he  held  the 
most  honourable  post  that  a  Eoman,   without  being  a 
magistrate,  could  hold — namely,  that  of  foreman  of  the 
senate  {princeps  senatus).  He  seemed  destined  to  be  akingi 
and  he  might  have  become  one  had  he  not  lived  too  earlj. 
But  we  may  reasonably  doubt  whether,  in  spite  of  his  am- 
bition, the  idea  ever  occurred  to  him  that  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  overthrow  the  republican  order  of  things.    Snch 
ideas  ripen  but  slowly  in  a  state  which  has  gone  through 
a  natural  development.    It  can  take  root  only  on  the  mm 
of  a  worn-out  and  overthrown  constitution.*     But  doring 
the  Hannibalic  war  Bome  was  still  in  a  healthy  condition. 
A  stat/Csman  attempting  to    assume  monai'chicaJ  power 
would  have  been  considered  and  treated  as  a  madnuuL 
Apart  from  this,  Scipio  was  convinced  that  the  aristocratk 
form  of  government  was  the  best,  and  therefore,  even  had 
he  been  able  to  rule  Rome  as  a  sovereign,  he  would  haw 
disdained  to  act  as  demagogue,  by  which  means  alone  h^ 

*  Even  at  the  present  time,  when  monarchical  government  is  the  role  « 
Enrope,  the  idea  of  establishing  it  in  republican  Switzerland  or  repnb&M 
America  cannot  enter  into  the  head  of  a  sane  politician  of  those  state*.  ^ 
Rome  if  was  still  less  likely  at  a  time  when  the  monarchies  with  which  ^ 
republic  was  practically  acquainted  were  either  barbarous  countriei  Ub 
l^umidia,  or  the  effete  remnants  of  Alexander's  empire. 
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could  have  obtained  this  end.    He  contented  himself  with     CHAP. 

XVI 

occupying  a  high  position  as  the  greatest  among  the  great  '_- 

men  in  the  republic,  with  impressing  ^  his  own  will  and 
conyiction  upon  the  government,  with  exacting  homage 
and  flattery  from  ordinary  politicians,   and   considering 
himself  better  than  every  one  else.^      This  was  naturally 
not  the  way  to  remain  in  the  high  position  which  he  had 
gained  through  the  great  victory  over  Hannibal.      After 
the  peace  with  Carthage  Scipio  almost  disappeared  from 
the  scene  of  action.      His  talent  for  political  controversy 
was  not  to  be  compared  with  his  military  ability.^   When, 
ten  years  after  his  first  consulship,  he  applied  for  a  second, 
he  gained  his  election,  it  is  true^  but  he  could  not  obtain 
an  employment  in  which  he  might  have  upheld  his  repud- 
iation as  the  first  general  of  his  time.     Although  a  war 
with  Antiochus  was  impending,  and  Scipio's  old  antagonist 
Hannibal,  now  in  the  service  of  Antiochus,  had  again  to 
he  encountered,  the  senate  ordered  the  consuls  of  the  year 
to  undertake  the  administration  of  Italy,  and  Scipio,  him- 
self condemned  to  inactivity,  had  the  vexation  of  witness- 
ing the  triumph  of  his  two  principal  political  opponents, 
that  of  Cato  over  Spain  and  that  of  Flamininus  over  Ma- 
cedonia.    The  establishment  of  some  colonies  and  the  re- 
ligious celebration  of  a  ^  sacred  spring '  ^  were  not  tasks  to 
satisfy  the  ambition  of  a  Scipio. 

When  his  second  consulship  had  passed  without  being  Opposition 
marked  by  any  memorable  event,  Scipio  endeavoured  to  the^°  '^ 
procure  the  consulship  for  the  year  192  B.C.  for  his  cousin  Scipios. 
Pablius  Scipio,  and  for  C.  Lselius,  a  client  of  his  family, 
but  he  had  the  mortification  of  being  worsted  by  his  oppo- 

'  According  to  Liry  (xxxviii.  64,  6),  the  friends  of  liberty  omplained  of 
file  *r«ffnum  in  aenatu  Scipionum.*  Seneca,  who,  we  mnst  not  forget,  was 
tuigiit  by  history  what  Scipio's  contemporaries  did  not  know,  expressed  Iiis 
<i|>inion  of  the  monarchical  tendency  of  Scipio's  policy  thus  :  Aut  Scipio  Home 
debebat,  aut  Roma  sine  libertate.     Seneca,  EpUt.  xiii.  1,  1. 

*  lir.  xxxviii.  52.  2.   Gellius  (iv.  18)  calls  him  '  altus  animo  atque  magni- 
6t  8ui   conscientia  subnixus,'   and  he  ascribes   to   him  'fiducia  atque 

^superantia  ingens.' 

'  LiTy,  xxxriii.  53,  0,  calls  him  :  bellicis  quam  pads  artibus  memorabilior. 

*  Lit.  zzxIt.  43. 
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BOOK     nents.     Neither  of  the  candidates  whom  he  patronised 

VI 

was  elected.     The  defeat  was  felt  the  more  keenly,  as  one 
of  the  successful  candidates  was  Lucius  Quinctins  Ybm- 
ninus,  the  brother  of  Titus,  who,  as  the  conqueror  d 
Philip,  was  Scipio's  chief  rival  for  military  glory.*    Not 
until  two  years  later,  after  the  beginning  of  the  Sjiim 
war,  did  Scipio  succeed  in  bringing  about  the  election  d 
his  incompetent  brother  Lucius  Scipio  to  the  consulship 
for  190  B.C.,  by  undertaking  to  accompany  him  as  legate 
into  the  field.     In  this  election,  as  well  as  in  the  arrange- 
ment for  conducting  the  war,  we  can  see  how  the  family 
influence  of  the  Scipios  determined  the  action  of  the  state. 
But  the  Scipios  were  soon  to  learn  that  in  the  nobilitf 
there  were  forces  which  baffled  their  control.     After  tic 
conclusion   of  the  Syrian  war  their   personal  opponent 
at  the  instigation  of  Cato,  directed  a  formidable  att«i 
against  them,  and  the  two  great  pnbUc  trials  in  which  tk 
most  prominent  family  of  the  Boman  nobility  was  pnlW 
down  from  its  hiorh  and  overbearing  position  produced  i 
great  and  beneficial  effect.  To  these  trials  it  is  principallf 
due  that  the  danger  which  threatened  the  republic  wasfcr 
a  time  averted.      The  impeachment  of  the  Scipios  wtfi 
forcible  and  effective  protest  against  the  presumption  of 
men  who  dared  to  show  some  inclination  to  play  the  maatefl 
in  a  free  state.      Yet  even  this  violent  stiniggle  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  ab«tnet 
principles.     It  was  a  personal  dispute  between  an  ofer* 
powerful  family  and  that  part  of  the  nobility  which  wit 
endeavouring  to  remove  the  influence  of  this  familj  vi 
maintain  some  sort  of  equality  among  all  the  noble  hoti8» 
The  leader  of  the  party  hostile  to  the  Scipios  was  H 
Porcius  Cato,  a  man  who  was  enabled  to  take  a  promineoi 

*  Liv.  xxzv.  10.  This  is  one  of  the  instances  of  elections  hoUjconUrtrf 
by  rival  candidates  of  the  same  political  party  who  opposed  each  othflr* 
merely  personal  grounds.  See  above,  p.  321.  Livy  says:  In  exito isa«i»* 
erat,  et  ambitio  ma^is  qnam  unquam  alias  exarserat  consiilaribas  fonitiii 
Multi  et  potentes  pt^tebnnt  patricii  plobeique  ....  sed  omniuin  ocili  ii 
Quinctium  Comeliumqne  coniecti  ....  ceterura  ante  omnia  eertam^ 
debant  fratres  candidatorum,  dao  clarisbimi  etatis  sue  imperatONB,  frc. 
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position  in  political  life,  not  by  hereditary  wealth  or  the     CHAP. 
influence  of  his  family,  but  solely  by  his  personal  energy. 


his  indefatigable  activity,  his  undaunted  spirit,  his  stern  ^J^^p^^^f  ^ 
and  genuine  Boman  virtues.  He  knew  and  had  often  ciusCato. 
practised  the  art  of  employing  the  law  and  the  sense  of 
justice  of  his  fellow^citizens  for  his  own  ambitious  pur- 
poses, and  he  could  thus  make  his  own  virtues  serve  his 
political  ends.  He  constantly  advocated  the  good  old 
habits  of  moderation,  sel&control,  and  justice,  and  so  at- 
tained to  greatness  in  spite  of  his  slender  abilities.  By 
running  down  his  rivals  and  unmercifully  exposing  their 
&ult8,  he  came  to  the  front,  and  actually  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining one  after  another  the  highest  offices  of  state. 

After  his  consulship,  in  which,  according  to  his  own  Cato's 
account  at  least,  he  had  thoroughly  conquered  Spain,  Cato  ™*"®^ 
had  in  191  b.o.  gone  to  Macedonia  as  legate  to  Acilius  the  ceusor- 
Glabrio,  and  had  contributed  to  the  forcing  of  the  pass  of  ^  *^' 
Thermopylse  ^  by  making  a  circuit  and  attacking  the  enemy 
in  the  rear.  After  this  exploit  he  had  hastened  back  to 
Borne  before  his  general,  in  order  to  slamler  him  and  to 
place  his  own  services  in  the  most  brilliant  light.  In  the 
following  year  Glabrio  celebrated  a  triumph,  and  at  once 
applied  for  the  censorship.  Cato  competed  with  him  for 
the  same  o£$ce,  and  to  clear  the  road  for  himself  he  sup- 
ported as  witness  a  formal  charge  against  his  rival  for 
having  appropriated  to  his  own  use  a  part  of  the  booty 
made  in  the  war.  Doubtless  the  accusation  was  well 
founded,  and  Cato's  share  in  it  would  have  been  honour- 
able for  him  if  it  had  been  brought  forward  from  a  pure 
sense  of  justice  and  not  as  an  electioneering  manoeuvre. 
Olabrio,  to  escape  condemnation,  withdrew  from  the  can- 
didature, and  Cato  thereupon  dropped  his  accusation  when 
it  had  answered  its  object.  By  his  hostility  to  Glabrio, 
who  was  a  client  of  the  Scipionic  family,  he  had  entered 
into  a  direct  opposition  to  this  powerful  house.  It 
was  probably  the  result  of  their  great  influence  that  in 
spite  of  his  skilful  assault  on  his  rival  he  himself  lost 

»  Vol.  iii.  p.  125. 
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Cato  and 


his  eiection.  The  censors  chosen  for  189  B.C.  were  M. 
Claudius  Marcellus  and  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus.  Cato, 
however,  could  not  submit  to  the  loss  of  an  office  which 
would  enable  him  to  display  those  virtues  on  which  he 
particularly  prided  himself.  The  toil  of  years  might  be 
needed  before  his  end  was  attained ;  but  he  never  thought 
of  shrinking  from  the  task,  and  he  directed  his  whole 
energy  to  this  one  aim  with  iron  perseverance.  The 
victims  of  this  dogged  determination  were  his  personal 
enemies  the  Scipios,  the  prize  at  stake  was  the  cen80^ 
ship,  and  the  final  result  was  the  surname  ^  Censorinus,' 
which  has  remained  his  title  of  honour  in  the  history  of 
Rome. 

That  the  Scipios  would  oppose  his  candidature,  Cato 
e  cipios.  ^^^jj  easily  foresee,  and  he  was  probably  prepared  for  a 
sharp  struggle.  But  what  gave  peculiar  asperity  to  the 
fight  was  the  circumstance  that  his  competitor  for  the 
censorship  was  no  other  than  Lucius  Scipio  himself,  the 
conqueror  of  Antiochus,  who,  though  a  man  of  no  par- 
ticular merits  and  no  ability,  became  a  dangerous  ri?al 
through  the  splendour  and  power  of  his  family,  and,  abote 
all,  through  the  high  position  of  his  brother  Publius. 
Besides,  Lucius  Scipio  had  just  returned  as  the  conqueror 
of  the  powerful  king  of  Syria,  and  had  with  great  magni- 
ficence celebrated  a  triumph  (188  B.C.),  which  far  surpassed 
the  show  which  Cato  had  exhibited  a  few  years  previoudj 
on  his  return  from  Spain. 

The  first  attack  upon  the  Scipios  was  made  in  the 
senate  in  the  following  year  (187  B.C.)  by  two  tribunes  of 
the  name  of  Petillius.*  They  demanded  an  account  of  the 
disposal  of  certain  sums  of  money  during  the  Syrian  war, 
especially  of  the  three  thousand  talents  which  Antiodius 
had  paid  down  as  a  preliminary  payment  towards  the  war 
contribution  of  fifteen   thousand   talents    imposed  upon 


The  war 
indimuitj 
of  An- 
tiochus. 


*  Polyb.  x^ix.  9a ;  Gellius  iv.  18.  Livy,  following  the  account  of  Vilerin 
Antias,  commits  the  error  of  speaking  of  an  accusation  before  the  people.  Li^. 
xxxviii.  50.  On  the  date  of  the  proceedings  see  Li?,  xxxix.  6,  4,  andMomnu^ 
Forschun^en,  ii.  p.  480. 
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hira.  Lucius  Scipio  had  used  this  sum  for  military  pur-  CHAP, 
poses,  and  it  could  not  have  been  diflBcult  for  him,  under  -  ;  ^ 
ordinary  circumstances,  to  convince  the  senate — the  su- 
preme financial  authority — that  it  had  been  employed  in 
the  interest  of  the  state  and  not  for  his  own  private  ad- 
vantage.^ The  inquiries  into  such  matters  were  generally 
not  very  strict  and  searching ;  nor  could  they  be  so,  since 
the  control  of  the  employment  of  such  sums  was  not  in 
the  hands  of  independent  authorities,^  and  as  the  senate 
was  after  all  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  the  statements  of 
a  consul  or  his  subordinate.  Thus,  whether  Lucius  Scipio 
was  or  was  not  perfectly  innocent,  he  was  prepared  to  give 
the  desired  information.  But  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
demanded  by  Cato's  friends  might  seem  to  imply  an  as- 
sumption of  his  guilt.  It  certainly  showed  want  of 
confidence,  and  offended  the  pride  of  Scipio  African  us. 
Although  not  he,  but  his  brother,  was  the  person  called  to 
account,  he  took  the  insult  as  directed  against  himself; 
and  instead  of  laying  the  account  books  before  the  senate 
for  inspection,  he  tore  them  in  tatters,  and  cast  them  at 
hia  opponents'  feet. 

Such  theatrical  fencing  was  not  calculated  to  beat  Tactics  of 
off  the  attack.  The  senate,  being  .nerely  a  consultative  ^^J'r 
body,  could  do  nothing  more  if  Scipio  refused  to  give 
further  explanation  in  the  matter;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
they  could  not  thus  suffer  themselves  to  be  branded  by 
men  who,  after  having  laid  down  oflBce,  were  no  more  than 
private  citizens,  and  liable  to  give  an  account  of  their 
official  acts.  The  senate  had  no  direct  judicial  authority, 
but  by  roundabout  means  it  was  not  difficult  to  apply  the 
penal  law  in  such  a  manner  that  the  senate  itself  might 
practically  dictate  the  sentence. 

To  effect  this  object,  two  tribunes,  both  called  Petillius, 

'  On  the  daty  of  the  magistrateB  to  account  for  sums  of  money  which  they 
had  receiv^ed  either  from  the  public  treasury  or  as  booty  of  war,  see  Mommsen, 
Bom,  Staaisr.  i,  p.  89.     Forschutigen,  ii.  p.  432. 

'  The  qosfltors,  who  were  the  paymasters  in  the  army,  wern  generally  so 
dependent  upon  the  consuls  that  they  might  bo  looked  upon  almost  as  subor- 
dinates. 
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BOOK     were  induced  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  people.*    A 
■  _    /  ^^  motion  was  introduced  by  them  into  the  comitia  tribnta, 
Special       ^Q  ^i^Q  eflfect  that  the  senate  should  be  called  upon  to  ap- 
sioD  of  in-   point  a  special  commission  for  the  purpose  of  inrestigat- 
^^"^*         irig  and  eventually  punishing  *  the  embezzlement  of  public 
funds   in   the  war  against  Antiochus.      Cato  supported 
this  motion  with  all  the  power  of  his  eloquence,  and  in- 
duced two  tribunes — Quintus  and  Lucius  Mummius— to 
give  up  their  intended  intercession ;  so  that  the  motaon 

*  The  motion  of  the  tribunes  and  the  consequent  indictment  of  L.  Scipio 
were  an  immediate  consequence  of  Scipio's  refusal  to  justify  himself  in  the 
senate  by  producing  the  books  of  accounts.  Livy  justly  represoits  it  u 
standing  in  direct  connexion  with  the  discussions  in  the  senate.  It  mart 
therefore  hare  taken  place  soon  after  that  scene  in  the  senate,  and  it  ii 
impossible  that,  as  Mommsen  thinks  {Forschungen,  i.  p.  479),  two  jmn 
should  ha^e  elapsed  before  Cato  and  his  friends  replied  with  a  Ibimal 
indictment  to  the  haughty  conduct  of  P.  Scipio.  The  date  giren  tbor* 
follows,  moreover,  from  the  fact  that  the  rogatio  PetilUa  must  necessarily  hiTi 
been  made  in  the  year  187  b.c.,  at  the  end  of  which  Cn.  Manlius  celebntsd 
his  triumph  (Liv.  xxxix.  6,  4).  •  For  Manlius,  to  whom  a  triumj^  kid  long 
been  decreed  (Liv.  xxxviii.  52),  did  not  venture  to  arail  himself  of  this 
permission,  and  to  come  to  Home  for  fear  of  the  praetor  Terentius  Culleo^  to 
whom  the  conduct  of  the  investigation  had  been  entrusted,  and  who  had 
condemned  Lucius  Scipio.  Manlius  had  remained  outside  the  town,  and  only 
celebrated  his  triumph  in  March  186  b.c.,  a  few  days  before  Terentius  Oolleo 
laid  down  his  office.  Consequently  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  Ltehtt 
Scipio,  as  well  as  the  rogatio  Petillia,  and  the  discussion  in  the  senate  about 
the  embesEzled  war-contribution,  must  have  taken  place  before  that  date— ^.f. 
in  the  year  187  B.C.,  in  which  Livy  places  all  these  events.  We  arrive  at  the 
same  result  from  another  combination.  Lucius  Scipio  celebrated  his  voHti 
games  in  186  b.c.  Liv.  xxxix.  22,  8.  These  games  were  exhibited  by  Sdpio 
<\fter  his  condemnation,  as  is  generally  admitted ;  consequently  the  trial  took 
place  187  b.c.  Finally,  this  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  Tiberius  Qnodnf. 
who  as  tribune  interceded  in  favour  of  Lucius  Scipio,  held  his  office  in  187  bx., 
and  not  two  years  later  (Liv.  xxxix.  5).  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  fix  tbi 
trial  of  Lucius  Scipio  before  that  of  his  brother  Publius  ;  otherwise  we  csmot 
understand  the  course  of  events,  or  bring  the  account  into  hannoay  iritii 
several  points  of  detail  which  are  chronologically  fixed.  We  follow  in  tliis 
arrangement  Nissen  (  Untersuchungen  iiber  die  QueUen  des  Livius,  1863,  p^  SI7 
ff.)  in  opposition  to  Mommsen  (Forschungen,  ii.  pp.  417>61U),  who,  though  bi 
rejects  the  chronology  of  Livy,  adheres  to  the  order  in  which  Livy  placet  tht 
two  trials. 

'  Liv.  xxxviii.  54,  3 :  Fuit  autem  rogatio  talis,  velitis  iubeatts  Quiritef, 
quae  pecunia  capta  ablata  ooacta  ab  rege  Antiocho  est,  quique  sub  imperio  tnt 
fuerunt,  quod  eius  in  publicum  relatum  non  est,  uti  de  ea  re  Ser.  SulpicivSi 
praetor  urbanus,  ad  senatum  referat,  quern  earn  rem  velit  senatus  qmerere  deiii 
qui  praetores  nunc  sunt. 
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was  unanimously  agreed  to  by  all  the  tribes.     The  senate     CHAP. 
was  now  authorised  and  compelled  by  a  popular  decree  to  '  . 

institute  a  formal  judicial  inquiry,  and  to  nominate  for 
this  purpose  a  number  of  men  from  their  own  body,  who 
were  in  fact  nothing  but  a  senatorial  committee.  The 
president  oi?  this  committee  was  the  praetor  Q.  Terentius 
Culleo«  who,  although  under  great  obligations  to  Publius 
Scipio,  because  he  had  been  released  by  him  from  Car- 
thaginian captivity,  seems  nevertheless  to  have  been 
among  the  opponents  of  the  accused.  The  court  con- 
victed Lucius  Scipio,  his  qucestor  Caius  Furius  Aculeo, 
and  a  legate,  Aulus  Hostilius,  of  embezzlement  (]^eculatu8), 
and  condemned  them  to  restore  the  missing  sums.  Scipio 
refused  to  give  hostages  for  the  payment,  in  accordance 
with  the  law,  and  was  about  to  be  placed  in  confinement 
when  the  tribune  Tiberius  Gracchus  interfered  and  pre- 
vented the  execution  of  the  sentence.  The  prsetor  there- 
upon seized  the  property  of  the  condemned  Scipio  for  the 
benefit  of  the  state.  But  this  was  the  means  of  bring- 
ing his  innocence  to  light ;  for  it  proved  to  be  of  such 
moderate  amount  that  the  sum  with  the  embezzlement 
of  which  he  was  charged  could  not  be  realised.^ 

*  There  are  two  reports  on  the  trial  of  Lucius  Scipio,  utterly  contradictory 
and  irreconcilable,  between  which  we  are  obliged  to  choose.  The  one  which 
we  have  given  in  the  text  is  taVen  from  Livy  (xxzviii.  50-60,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  pnrt  from  c.  55,  8,  to  57,  8),  The  second  is  not  contained  in  a 
eoherent  narmtive,  bat  is  preserved  in  several  pieces,  especially  by  Qellius,  iv. 
18,  and  vi.  (vii.)  19,  and  in  the  note  inserted  in  Livy  s  account  (c.  55-57). 
According  to  this  second  version,  L.  Scipio  is  accused  by  a  tribune  called 
Kinncius  Augurinus  before  the  people,  as  it  would  appear,  in  comitia  tributa. 
The  primary  source  of  this  second  version  is  unknown.  Possibly,  as  has  been 
eonjectured  by  Nissen  and  Mommsen,  it  is  the  old  annalist  Claudius  Quadri- 
garius.  But  if  this  should  be  so,  it  does  not  follow  that  f^very  statement  which 
difirn  from  this  of  Claudius  must  be  unhesitatingly  rejected.  On  the  whole,  it 
is  true  that  Valerius  Antias  deserves  bis  bad  reputation  tor  mendacity.  But  his 
mendacity  consists  chiefly  in  boastful  exaggerations.  He  has  no  inventive 
puwer.  Now,  as  his  report  of  the  trials  contains  a  mass  of  detail,  with  names 
and  fiicts  which  are  perfectly  in  accordance  with  all  that  we  otherwise  know  of 
th#«e  events,  I  cannot  see  why  it  should  be  condemned  in  toto.  It  has 
not  been  proved  by  Mommsen  that  the  legal  pritceediugps,  such  as  he  describes 
them,  are  irreconcilable  with  the  forma  of  Roman  law  at  that  time  in  force. 
At  least  I  should  not  like  to  tnke  upon  myself  to  say  that  the  eld  Roman 
annalist  8  law  was  bad,  and  I  therefore  accept  his  account  as  substantially 
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The  object  of  the  prosecution  which  Cato  had  had  in 
view  seemed  thus  to  be  gained.  His  object  had  been  to 
push  aside  an  inconvenient  competitor  for  the  censorship. 
However,  if  he  thought  that  he  had  ahready  succeeded,  he 
was  mistaken.  A  political  trial,  even  if  it  ends  in  con- 
demnation, has  not  always  in  times  of  violent  partj 
struggles  the  result  of  discrediting  the  condemned  among 
his  adherents.  On  the  contrary,  it  often  urges  them  to 
fresh  exertions.  To  regain  the  credit  he  had  lost,  Lucius 
Scipio  resorted  to  a  device  which  hardly  ever  failed  to 
secure  the  favour  of  the  Boman  people.  He  gave  out 
that  in  the  war  with  Antiochus  he  had  vowed  to  celebrate 
his  victory  with  public  games,  and  that  he  now  intended 
to  give  these  games.  ^  He  consequently  entertained  the 
people  for  ten  days  with  spectacles  of  yaiious  kinds 
(186  B.C.).  By  this  means  his  prospects  for  the  censorial 
election  were  more  improved  than  they  could  have  been 
injured  by  the  prosecution  and  condemnation.  Cato  ac- 
cordingly was  again  compelled  to  resort  to  the  penal  law 
as  a  means  of  defeating  the  election  of  the  rival  candidate. 

Lucius  Scipio  was  himself  no  formidable  antagonist, 
but  he  became  so  by  the  support  of  his  brother  PubUus, 
the  conqueror  of  Hannibal.     This  was  the  man  agaiust 

correct  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  the  feeling  that  the  second  veisioD, 
derived  principally  from  Gellius,  is  in  great  part  drawn  from  such  compoii* 
tioDB  as  were  made  by  teachers  and  pupils  of  rhetoric,  and  for  which  tlM 
famous  state  trials  of  the  old  time  furnished  the  topics. 

^  As,  according  to  Livy  (zxxviii.  60,  8),  the  property  of  L.  Scipio  vbi 
confiscated  for  the  payment  of  hi»  fine,  it  was  necessary  to  explain  how  he  bad 
the  means  for  exhibiting  public  games.  One  version  was  that  he  procured  for 
himself  a  mission  to  Asia  for  the  ostensible  object  of  settling  disputes  betvafls 
king  Antiochus  and  king  Eumenes ;  that  on  this  occasion  he  coUeeted  froB 
the  Asiatic  states  money  and  performers  for  the  games  in  Home  (Liv.  xuix. 
22,  8).  Another  story,  preserved  by  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  xxxiii.  10,  138XreUte» 
that  the  people  in  Home  volunturily  collected  and  gave  him  the  mooej. 
probably  both  these  stories  are  fictions,  concocted  partly  for  the  purpow  of 
explaining  the  &ct  that  Scipio  had  the  means  for  great  expenses  at  liis 
disposal,  partly  to  exalt  him  by  showing  how  popular  he  was  at  home  sad 
abroad-  But  we  should  not  be  surprised  if,  in  spite  of  execution  and  cfm&fctr 
tion,  Scipio  had  managed  to  secure  money  enough,  and  to  place  it  beyond  the 
reach  of  his  opponents.  Should  he  have  failed  in  this,  his  brother  FuUiot, 
yfho  was  enormously  rich,  would  readily  supply  what  was  wanted. 
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whom  Cato  now  directed  his  attacks.  As  Publius  could  CHAP, 
not  be  made  answerable  for  the  application  of  the  sum 
which  his  brother  had  received,  he  was  accused  before 
the  tribes,  at  the  instigation  of  Cato,  by  the  tribune  M. 
Nsevius  *  (185  B.C.),  of  having  been  bribed  by  Antiochus  to 
procure  for  him  favourable  conditions  of  peace.'  An  accu- 
sation of  this  kind,  which  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case 
it  was  impossible  to  substantiate  by  evidence,  could  be 
brought  forward  with  a  chance  of  success  only  before  a 
popular  tribunal  likely  to  be  guided  more  by  feeling  than 
by  strict  rules  of  evidence.  But  for  the  same  reason  the 
accused  had  a  prospect  of  gaining  the  victory  over  his  op- 
ponent by  influencing  the  disposition  of  the  public.  This 
Scipio  endeavoured  to  do  in  a  most  characteristic  manner. 
Not  by  humble  submission  and  fervent  prayer,  as  was  the 
general  custom  of  the  accused,  but  with  self-conscious 
pride  and  contempt  for  his  prosecutor,  he  spumed  the  un- 
worthy imputation.  It  was  easy  for  him  to  represent  his 
deeds  in  a  brilliant  light,  and  to  connect  his  fame  with 
that  of  the  Boman  people  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
would  necessarily  seem  to  be  lowering  themselves  if  they 

*  The  name  of  the  tribune,  M.  Nsvius,  as  the  aocuser  of  P.  Scipio,  is  given 
bj  Gellins  (iv.  18,  3),  and  confirmed  by  Cicero  {De  Orat.  ii.  61,  240).  On  the 
other  hand,  Livy  (xxxriii.  60,  4),  or  rather  Valerius  Antias,  substitated  the 
two  tribunes  of  the  name  Petillius,  who  had  first  brought  forward  the  hostile 
motion  in  the  senate.  This  is  a  fundamental  error,  and  the  chief  cause  of  all 
the  confusion  in  the  narrative  of  the  famous  Scipionic  trials.  Instead  of 
keeping  apart  the  three  proceedings — viz.  the  inquiry  in  the  senate,  the 
accusation  of  Lucius  and  that  of  Publius — and  instead  of  relating  them  succes- 
aively,  Valerius,  or  somebody  before  him^  bundled  them  together  into  one  great 
attack  upon  the  Scipios,  begun  and  ended  in  one  year.  Thus  it  happened  that 
the  real  chfgnological  order  was  inverted  for  the  purposes  of  the  narrative,  and 
that  the  name  of  Nsevius  disappeared. 

'  Gellius,  iv.  18,  3  :  Cum  M.  Na^vius  tribunus  plebis  ai:cusaret  Scipionem 
ftd  populum  diceretque  accepisse  a  rege  Antiocho  pecuniam  ut  conditionibua 
gratiosis  ac  mollibas  pax  cum  eo  populi  Romani  nomine  fieret.  Li  v.  xxxviii. 
51,  1.  The  time  of  the  trial  must  be  fixed  in  the  year  in  which  Nsevius, 
according  to  Livy  (xxxiz.  62, 4),  was  tribune  of  the  people — namely,  184  b.c.; 
or,  more  accurately,  the  year  between  December  10,  185,  and  December  10, 
184  B.C.  The  indictment  of  P.  Scipio  was  no  doubt  planned  and  prepared  by 
his  opponents  before  the  election  of  Naevius,  and  was  commenced  without  delay 
after  he  had  entered  upon  his  office,  perhaps  before  the  dofte  of  I8d  b.c. 
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considered  him  capable  of  a  base  action.*  When,  there- 
fore, on  the  second  day  of  the  trial,  Scipio  appeared  on  the 
market-place,  he  reminded  the  people  that  it  was  jnst  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  he  had  defeated  the 
greatest  enemy  of  the  Boman  nation  at  Zama.  It  was 
not  fit,  he  said,  to  bring  a  charge  on  this  day  against  the 
man  to  whom  it  was  due  that  the  Boman  commonwealth 
still  existed.  He  was  not  going  to  lower  himself  by  lis- 
tening to  the  insolent  accusations  of  a  vulgar  brawler,  but 
he  would  render  thanks  to  the  protecting  gods  of  his 
country.  With  these  words  he  left  the  forum  and  went 
to  the  Capitol,  into  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  thence  to 
his  home,  accompanied  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  while 
the  tribune  and  his  ofScial  attendants  were  left  alone  in 
the  market-place. 

This,  it  is  true,  did  not  terminate  the  prosecution. 
Cato  and  his  party  were  not  the  men  to  be  intimidated  bj 
rhetorical  clap-trap.  But  the  trial  was  postponed  be- 
cause the  accused,  on  the  plea  of  ill-health,  left  Kome  and 
retired  to  his  country  seat  near  Liternum.  Scipio  could 
not  make  up  his  mind  to  appear  once  more  before  the 
people  t«o  clear  himself  of  charges  so  fatal  to  his  honour. 
He  was  too  proud  to  accept  even  an  acquittal  from  the 
goodwill  of  the  multitude.  His  temper  was  soured  with 
the  feeling  of  having  his  great  services  requited  by  in- 
gratitude ;  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  voluntary  exile, 
and  died,  without  having  returned  to  Bome,^  in  the  year 
183  B.C. 

*  Liv.  xxxviii.  50,  11  :  lussus  dicere  causam  sine  uUa  criminam  meDtiow 
orationem  adeu  magnificam  de  rebus  ab  se  gestis  est  ezoraus,  ut  satis  constarst 
neminem  unquam  Deque  melius  neque  verius  laudatum  esse. 

*  When  Lucius  Scipio  had  been  condemned  to  refund  the  sums  unlawfully 
appropriated,  and  had  refused  to  give  securities  for  the  pajment,  an  order  w$b 
given  for  his  imprisonment.  His  brother  Publius  happened  duriog  the  triil 
to  be  absent  as  '  legatus '  in  Etruria.  Upon  the  news  of  his  brother's  position 
ho  hastened  back  to  Rome,  and  by  his  sealous  intervention  obtained  the  into^ 
cession  of  Sempronius  Gracchus,  one  of  the  tribunes,  in  favour  of  LudH 
Scipio  (Liv.  xxxviii.  56,  8).  This  somewhat  theatrical  intermesEO  looks 
suspicious — nay,  it  is  utterly  incredible  on  the  assumption  that  the  trial  ol 

blius  was  commenced  before  that  of  Lucius.    If  the  eharact^  of  tJM 
;htj  conqueror  of  Hannibal  is  correctly  drawn  in  the  annals,  we  thii^  it 
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On  his  deathbed  Scipio  ordered  that  his  ashes  should     CHAP. 

XVI 

not  rest  in  the  family  vault  outside  the  Porta  Capena.  Even 


in  death  he  wished  to  remain  away  from  his  ungrateful  Jj^ggof^j^ 
country.  When  the  historian  Livy  visited  his  grave  in  Scipios. 
Literuum,  he  found  his  statue  thrown  down  from  its 
pedestal.  The  star  of  the  great  family  of  the  Scipios  had 
paled.  Only  once,  in  the  adopted  son  of  his  own  son,  the 
younger  Scipio  ^milianus,  who  passed  from  the  family  of 
the  ^milii  into  that  of  the  Scipios,  the  name  acquired 
new  military  reputation,  and  then  the  family  sank  into 
insignificance. 

Scipio  Africanus  has  been  counted  among:  the  crreat  Character 
men  of  antiquity ;  but  that  is  an  honour  which  he  hardly  gcipio.  ^^ 
deserves.  A  great  part  of  the  respect  that  he  enjoyed  is 
due  to  the  position  of  his  family,  which  was  then  the  first 
in  Borne.  As  a  general  he  distinguished  himself  among 
the  mass  of  Boman  commanders  by  daring  to  conceive 
bold  plans  and  contriving  to  execute  them  with  spirit, 
whereas  the  majority  of  them  scarcely  ever  ventured 
beyond  the  general  routine.    As  a  statesman  he  was  with- 

impossible  that,  after  his  disdainful  refusal  to  submit  to  the  indignity  of  a 
pablic  trial,  he  should  have  availed  himself  of  the  pretext  of  a  senatorial 
missinn  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  of  the  way  ;  even  if  we  say  nothing  of 
the  small  probability  that  Cato  and  the  rest  of  his  enemies  would  have 
allowed  the  trial  to  break  down  through  such  a  subterfuge.  It  is  still  more 
improbable  that  Publios  Scipio  would  have  condescended  to  implore  the  inter- 
eession  of  a  tribune,  especially  if  that  tribune,  as  is  reported  of  Gracchus,  was 
bis  personal  enemy.  On  the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  Publins  Scipio  from 
Home  during  the  trial  of  his  brother  Lucius  can  be  admitted  and  understood  if 
we  place  bis  own  trial  after  that  of  Lucius.  In  that  case,  being  himself  not 
directly  attacked  or  accused,  but  only  annoyed  at  the  chaise  brought  against 
bia  brother,  a  charge  which  he  thought  unfair  and  easy  to  rebut,  he  may  hare 
chofcen  for  a  time  to  absent  himself.  His  affection  for  his  brother  may  erf>n 
hfive  induced  him  to  return  and  to  intercede  in  his  faronr,  which  he  could 
never  hare  done  had  he  himself  been  under  an  accusation  at  the  time.  But,  on 
the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  doubt  the  story  of  the  intercession  of  Publius  in 
farour  of  his  brother,  and  all  that  is  connected  with  it.  The  speech  of  Tibe- 
rius Gracchus,  quoted  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  66,  6),  was,  as  Livy  himself  surmised, 
cot  authentic.  It  was  a  rhetorii^l  composition  of  a  much  later  period,  and 
cannot  be  used  as  historical  evidence.  It  is  even  probable,  as  Mommsen  sug- 
gests (Fonchungen,  ii.  p.  602).  that  the  so-called  speech  of  Gracchus  was  a 
party  pamphlet  dating  from  the  civil  wars  shortly   before  the  murder  of 
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out  original  ideas,  and  too  much  taken  up  with,  personal 
and  family  policy  to  devote  himself  with  singleness  of 
purpose  to  the  welfare  of  the  state.    At  a  time  when  the 
wealth  and  integrity  of  the  Eoman  people  were  decaying 
more  and  more  under  the  selfish  rule  of  the  nobility,  he 
neither  endeavoured,  like  Cato,  to  arrest  the  increasing 
degeneracy  by  legal  or  constitutional  means ;  nor  did  he 
conceive  the  idea  of  a  reform,  like  his  grandsons,  the  two 
Gracchi,  who  were  unfortunately  bom  too  late  to  retrieve 
the  fate  of  the  republic.     On  the  contrary,  he  supported 
and   strengthened  the  preponderating  influence  of  the 
nobility,  and  for  his  own  person  he  ventured  to  claim  an 
exceptional  and  independent  position.     But  his  taste  for 
the  exercise  of  irresponsible  power  was  not  seconded  bj 
genius  and  audacity.     Had  he  possessed  these  qualities, 
he  might,  in  point  of  fact,  have  secured  for  himself  that 
undisputed  supremacy  in  the  state  which  would  have  satis- 
fied his  pride.* 

When  the  dominion  of  the  Scipios  in  the  senate  had 
been  overthrown,  Cato  obtained  the  censorship  (184  B.C.), 
and  from  this  time  up  to  his  death,  for  thirty-five  years, 
he  remained,  not  the  leader  of  the  nobility  (for  such  a 
position  was  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  the  oligarchy), 
but  at  least  the  man  most  influential  in  their  councils. 
Although  his  activity  as  an  advocate  both  for  prosecution 
and  defence,  as  a  political  orator  before  the  people  and  in 
the  senate,  and  finally  as  ambassador  on  various  occasions, 
was  unceasing,  he  found  time,  nevertheless,  to  superintend 
his  own  private  affairs,  to  increase  his  property  by  commer- 
cial speculations,  to  watch  over  and  conduct  fhe  edaca* 
tion  of  his  children,  and  to  indulge  in  study  and  literary 
labours.  By  his  fearless  attacks  upon  the  political  sins  of 
his  contemporaries*  he  made  a  great  number  of  enemies, 

*  P.  Scipio  died  183  b.c  ,  within  the  space  of  one  twelvemonth  after  hit 
great  rival  Hannibal  and  Philopoemen.  There  has  been  much  controversy  on 
the  subject  of  the  date  of  his  death,  caused  by  the  divergence  among  the 
classical  writers  themselves.  In  my  opinion  the  point  is  definitirely  settled 
by  Mommsen  (ForBchungen,  ii.  p.  479  ff.). 

'  Seneca,  Epiat.  ziii.  2,  0  (87>  9)  :  Scipio  cum  hostibus  nostris  belliim,  Gito 
cnm  moribus  gessit. 
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and  was  himself  accused  no  less  than  forty-four  times ;  CHAP. 

.  .  XVI 

but  each  time  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  bein^  acquitted. 


Like  a  bully,  trusting  to  his  own  strength  and  skill,  he 
sought  disputes  on  all  sides,  actuated,  it  is  true,  by  the 
conviction  that  he  was  fulfilling  a  public  duty,  but  cer- 
tainly not  without  the  hearty  satisfaction  of  seeing  his 
personal  enemies  wince  and  writhe  under  his  blows.  His 
share  in  the  impeachment  of  the  Scipios  is  an  example. 
More  unselfishness  and  noble-mindedness  were  displayed 
by  him  in  his  attack  on  the  wretched  Sulpicius  Galba,  the 
ruffianly  butcher  of  the  Lusitanians,  whom  he  accused 
before  the  people  in  his  eighty-fourth  year,  a  short  time 
before  his  death.*  We  see  plainly  by  Cato's  course  of 
action  what  an  important  part  political  trials  occupied  in 
the  life  of  the  Roman  republic ;  how  they  were  calculated 
to  complete  or  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  imperfect  control 
to  which  the  magistrates  were  subjected.^  We  see  that 
no  sufficient  provision  had  been  made  to  keep  the  body 
politic  in  a  sound  and  healthy  condition,  and  that  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  adopt  these  partial  and  violent 
remedies  for  the  cure  of  evils  inseparable  from  a  form 
of  government  which  confided  enormous  discretionary 
powers  to  men  exposed  to  great  temptations. 

Hence  forensic  eloquence  was,  next  to  military  service.  Oratory  of 
the  course  of  training  for  those  who  aspired  to  political  ^**^- 
honours.  Cato  had  already  learnt  the  rudiments  of  this 
art  in  his  native  place,  the  country  town  of  Tusculum, 
and  he  continued  his  studies  in  Borne  till  he  became  one 
of  the  most  redoubted  rhetorical  gladiators  of  his  time. 
His  political  eloquence  would  have  been  a  powerful 
instrument  in  his  hands,  if  he  had  chosen  to  exert  his 
great  strength  of  will  not  for  the  preservation  or  restora- 

>  Vol.  iii.  p.  388. 

•  This  is  the  light  in  which  we  should  look  at  the  political  trials  so 
frequent  in  republican  Rome.  Mommsen  (ff.  Gesch.  ii.  p.  73)  represents 
them  as  an  abnse  and  a  sign  of  decay.  '  It  became  customary,'  he  says,  '  for 
beardless  youths  of  noble  birth,  who  wish^yi  to  enter  with  idat  on  public  life, 
to  play  the  part  of  Catos  with  the  crude  passion  of  their  puerile  eloquence,  and 
by  att-acking  some  prominent  and  unpopular  man  to  assume  the  character  of 
gnaidiADfl  of  public  law.'  Granted  that  this  often  was  the  case,  it  does  not 
pfore  that  state  trials  in  Rome  served  no  other  and  higher  purpose. 
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tioD  of  wom-otit  institutions,  but  for  reforms  demanded 
by  the  age.     However,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that 
he  was  anything  but  a  onesided  conservative.     He  saw 
the  greatness  of  Borne  in  the  olden  time,^  and  he  endea- 
voured without  success  to  bring  this  old  time  back.    He 
was  earnest  and   sincere,  but  he  was  not  always  tme 
in  action  to  the  principles  he  professed.     Although  no 
man  in  Borne  was  in  the  habit  of  putting  so  little  restraint 
upon  his  own  tongue  or  pen,^  he  constantly  railed  against 
others  for  talking  much.     He  boasted  with  blatant  self- 
sufficiency  of  his  hostility  to  the  Greeks,  of  his  contempt 
for  everj'thing  Greek ;  but   he  diligently   studied  Greek, 
and  culled  flowers  from  the  Greek  Parnassus  to  adoro 
his  speech.     He  preached  moderation  and  abstinence  in 
private  life,  but  was  as  eager  for  pecuniary  gain  as  anj 
Boman  could  be.     His  home  and  foreign  policy  was  not 
more  guided  by  firm  principles  than  his  private  life.    His 
magnanimity  towards  the  Bhodians  '  contrasted  strangelj 
with  the  ferocity  which  he  evinced  on  all  occasions  to  the 
unfortunate  Carthaginians.     For  him  the  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong  were  determined  by  what,  according   to  his 
own  notion,  was  demanded  by  the  interest  of  the  state. 
If  he  had  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages,  he  would  probablj 
have  turned  zealot  for  the  Bomish  Church,  would  hare 
preached  asceticism  and  fanaticism,  and  his  morals  woold 
have  been  those  not  of  general  humanity,  but  of  that 
party  of  which  he  had  made  himself  the  champion. 

It  speaks  greatly  in  favour  of  Cato  and  of  his  con- 
temporaries that,  in  spite  of  his  lack  of  personal  amia- 
bility, he  never  lost  the  universal  esteem.  If  the  younger 
Scipio,  as  even  Polybius  reports,  preferred  keeping  away 

*  Mommgen  on  sevenil  occasions  speaks  of  a  reform  party  as  hatiog 
existed  at  Rome  in  Cato's  age,  and  he  represents  Cato  as  tiie  soul  and  Iflsder 
of  this  party  (/?o;n.  Geach.  i.  p.  825).  Yet  he  finds  that  there  was  after  ail 
more  noise  and  talking  than  action  {ibid.  ii.  p.  73).  The  fact  is,  there  vai  so 
such  party  at  that  time,  and  if  there  had  been,  Cato  would  most  assondlj 
have  been  its  bitterest  opponent     He  was  a  conserrative  to  the  core. 

'  Cato's  tongue  was  never  quiet.    Of  his  published  speeches,  fifty  ven 
iwn  to  Cicero  {Br%U.  17). 

•  Vol.  iii.  p.  269. 
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from  the  foram  to  making  enemies  by  pnblic  accusations/     CHAP. 
Cato  deserves  our  respect  for  the  defiant  and  manly  spirit  - 


that  animated  him  in  his  untiring  contest  with  the  vices 
of  the  age.     The  man  who  thus  acted  as   guardian  of 
public  morals  had  to  take  care  that  his  own  life  was  free 
from  stain.     He  therefore  practised  the  two  virtues  which 
were    then  in  Rome  the  rarest    and  the  most  highly 
honoured,  economy  and  honesty.     He  did  not  rob  and 
plunder  the  public  property  like  others ;  he  exacted  no 
contributions  from  the  subjects  for  his  own  benefit ;  nay, 
he  was  conscientious  even  to  niggardliness,  and  by  making 
paltry  savings  exposed  himself  to  the  laughter  of  those 
fvho  looked  upon  extravagance  and  waste  as  noble  failings. 
In  his  own  person  and  in  his  home  he  was  a  pattern  of 
simplicity,  of  frugality  and  decorum,  which  met   with 
universal  admiration,  but  he  was  unfortunately  imitated  by 
none.     He  was  honoured  even  when  dreaded  as  an  oppo- 
nent    His  word  always  carried  great  weight,  even  if  his 
opinion  did  not  prevail.     The  nation  was  proud  of  a  man 
'who  became  more  eminent  the  older  he  grew,  as  a  repre- 
aentative  of  the  olden  time,  and  he  inspired  admiration 
by  his  inexhaustible  bodily  and  mental  vigour.     After  his 
death  his  statue  was  erected  in  the  curia,^  and  truly  no 
Roman  had  a  better  claim  to  this  distinction  than  the 
^an  who  so   worthily  represented  the   genuine  Boman 
spirit. 

In  spite  of  the  firmness  of  which  the  aristocratic  rule  The 
boasted,  signs  of  opposition  became  visible  soon  after  the  sclpw!' 
death  of  the  elder  Scipio,  signs  which  must  be  regarded 
^  the  forerunners  of  the  great  revolution  in  the  time  of 
the  Gracchi.     It  was  not  possible,  after  all,  in  the  long  run 
to  overlook  all  the  demands  of  the  present  and  to  govern 
for  ever  according  to  the  principles  of  the  good  old  time. 
^The  younger  Scipio,  the  son   of  -SJmilius   PauUus  and 
t^pU  of  Polybius,  was  qualified  not  only  by  the  position  ' 
%tid  wealth  of  his  family,  but  also  by  his  personal  ability 

>  Polyb.  xxxii.  16,  8. 

*  Valer.  Max.  viii.  15,  2.    Plat.  Cato  m.  19. 

VOL.   IV.  Z 
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as  a  soldier,  to  play  a  leading  part  in  the  govemment  of 
the  republic.  But  he  appears  to  have  had  fewer  qualifica- 
tions as  a  statesman  than  even  his  predecessor,  the  elder 
Scipio,  because  he  was  too  gentle  and  yielding  and  feared 
to  make  enemies.  Hence,  in  spite  of  his  relationsh^ 
with  the  brothers  Tiberius  and  Caius  Gracchus  and  with 
Claudius  Pulcher,  he  shrank  from  supporting  the  measures 
of  reform  advocated  by  the  leaders  of  the  new  popular 
party. 

It  was  principally  the  exhausting  wars  in  Spain 
which,  in  connexion  with  the  universal  impoverishment 
of  the  Italian  peasantry,  aroused  the  slumbering  oppo- 
sition and  urged  the  tribunes  to  fight  again  for  the  people 
against  the  ruling  classes,  after  they  had  for  a  long  time 
served  only  the  interests  of  the  aristocracy.  The  Spanuh 
wars  were  so  unpopular  that  it  became  difficult  to  levy 
troops  for  them.  In  the  exercise  of  their  proper  and 
original  rights  the  tribunes  now  ventured  to  protect  the 
refractory  recruits.^  Indeed,  the  campaigns  in  Spain 
were  very  difiFerent  from  those  in  Greece  and  Macedonia, 
where  the  personal  risk  was  small  and  the  prospect  of 
booty  great.  In  the  Iberian  peninsula  the  Roman  armies 
were  terribly  decimated  by  the  warlike  natives ;  and  the 
struggle  seemed  interminable.  Owing  to  the  remotenew 
of  the  theatre  of  war,  the  soldiers  could  not  be  annually 
dismissed  to  their  homes,  and  the  few  who  were  at  length 
lucky  enough  to  return  to  Italy  brought  back  broken 
health  instead  of  riches. 

The  wars  in  Spain  lasting  so  many  years  were  not 
only  a  great  strain  on  the  resources  of  Italy  by  swallowing 
up  army  after  army ;  ^  they  also  caused  serious  damage 
to  the  honour  of  the  Boman  arms  and  even  to  the 
national  honour  itself.  They  had  not  the  least  attraction 
for  the  poorer  citizen  or  peasant,  nor  could  it  be  asserted 
that  they  were  waged  for  the  security  of  Italy.  Hence  it 
is.  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  continual  levies  of 

'  Polyb.  XXXV.  4.    Appian.  Ilisp.  49.    Liv.  epit.  48,  55.     Opos.  iv.  21. 
^  Vol.  lii.  p.  374,  n.  2. 
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troops  for  Spain  called  forth  in  Eome  as  well  as  among     chap. 
the  allies  disgnst  and  occasionally  even  resistance.    The 


other  wars,  especially  those  carried  on  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  which  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  those  in  Spain, 
produced  similar  effects.  Italy  was  deprived  of  her  best 
strength;  the  small  farms  were  neglected,  deserted,  or 
bought  up  by  the  large  landed  proprietors.  Other  causes 
in  conjunction  with  the  wars  tended  to  produce  the  same 
result.  Among  these  were  the  importation  of  com  from 
the  provinces,  the  want  of  enterpiise  which  marked  the 
Romans  in  trade  and  industry,  and,  above  all,  the  un- 
fiEtvourable  condition  of  the  allies,  caused  by  their  political 
disabilities. 

Thus  it  happened  that  after  a  long  interval  of  rest  the  Renewed 
Soman  republic  was  again  stirred  by  new  internal  com-  J|°^J^ 
motions.     We  hear  something  of  tribunicial  proposals  for  Bions. 
the   distribution   of    corn.*     Lselius,   the    friend  of  the 
Scipios,  is  said  to  have  entertained  the  idea  of  introducing 
an  agrarian  law,  but,  on  finding  the  measure  too  dan- 
gerous,  to    have    abandoned   it  in   despair.      For    this 
timidity  he    was    honoured    with  the   surname  of   the 
*  Wise '  *  by  those  who  valued  the  preservation  of  peace 
more  than  the  restoration  of  internal  health  to  the  state. 

An  innovation  of  great  moment  was  the  establishment  Law  fop 
of  a  tribunal  proposed  in  149   B.C.  by  the  tribune  L.  provinciaT^ 
Calpumius    Piso  for  the   sole  purpose  of   making   the  governors. 
provincial    governors    really    responsible    for    extortions 
{qucsstio  repetundarum),  the  ineflScient  popular  jurisdiction 
for  the  trial  of  these  offences  being  thus  abolished,  and 
senators  appointed  judges   under  the   presidency    of   a 
prsetor.    This  law  laid  bare  the  most  serious  defect  in  the 
entire  organism  of  the  state.     Things  had  indeed  become 
serious  when  a  special  commission  had  to  be  instituted 
for  the  trial  of  Roman  magistrates  as  a  special  class  of 
offenders,  and  when  these  commissions  from  being  occa- 
sional had  to  be  made  permanent.     The  evil  had  clearly 
struck  deep  roots  when  this  new  remedy  was  attempted. 

»  Valer.  Max.  iii.  7,  3.  «  Plut.  Tiberius  Gracch.  8. 
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Unfortunately  it  proved  fruitless.  The  senators  showed 
themselves  unworthy  of  the  confidence  which  the  law 
reposed  in  them.  The  reformer  of  the  state  now  had  to 
solve  the  difficult  problem  of  finding  a  legal  machinery 
fit  to  replace  these  highly  important  tribunals.  We  shaD 
see  in  the  course  of  this  history  how  the  Gracchi  at- 
tempted to  solve  the  problem  and  how  they  failed. 

For  a  long  time  the  nobility  had  managed  to  aTail 
themselves  of  the  democratic  forms  for  the  purpose  of 
governing  the  state.  As  the  tribunes  of  the  people  had 
become  the  tools  of  the  senate,  the  votes  of  the  people 
in  the  comitia  were  in  reality  nothing  but  the  formal 
sanction  of  the  senatorial  decrees.  The  standing  foruiuli 
employed  was  couched  in  the  following  words :  '  On  the 
resolution  of  the  senate  the  tribunes  ask  of  the  people 
and  the  people  command.'  For  a  long  time  the  people 
rarely  showed  any  disinclination  to  allow  themselves  to 
be  guided  by  the  senate.  But  now  the  signs  of  oppositiia 
appeared  here  also.  In  the  year  139  B.C.  secret  votiDg 
was  introduced  for  the  elections  by  the  lex  tabellarui  of 
Gabinius,^  and  two  years  later  the  law  was  extended  to 
the  popular  tribunals  by  the  lex  Cassia.  These  law?, 
introduced  by  tribunes  clearly  in  opposition  to  the 
nobility,  were  intended  to  secure  the  independence  of  the 
popular  votes.  But  considering  the  universal  demorali- 
sation of  the  great  multitude,  called  the  Boman  people. 
an  independent  popular  vote  was  quite  out  of  the  question. 
If  the  nobility  could  no  longer  succeed  in  holding  the 


•  Cicero,  Be  Leiih.  iii.  15,  34:  Quia  non  sentit  oranem  auctoriUtem  otO- 
matium  tabellariara  legem  abstulisse?  qnam  populus  lil>er  cunqu/im  ^^ 
ravit,  idem  oppressiis  dominatu  ac  potentia  principum  flagitavit  Dtid.  16, Si: 
Sunt  enim  quatuor  leges  tabellariffi,  quanim  prima  de  magistriitibus  mtst^ 
dis :  ea  est  Gabinia  la*^a  ab  homine  ignoto  et  sordido.  Secuta  bieoDio  y^ 
Cassia  est  de  populi  iudicio.  Ea  a  nobili  homiDe  lata,  L.  Oa»io.  wd  \^ 
fimilis  dixerim  dissiideDte  a  bonis.  Cicero's  words  clearly  ^how  how  di$taft^ 
fol  the  baUot  was  to  the  nobility.  He  blames  in  the  same  chapter  thf 
younger  Scipio  for  giving  his  support  to  the  Cassian  law.  The  third  bv* 
the  ballot,  which  ap|  lied  it  to  legislative  votes  {de  ivhendis  legihw  et  tftni^) 
was  passed  by  Papirius  Carbo,  whom  Cicero  calls  *  seditiosus  stqne  improl* 
civis.*    It  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  Gracchi. 
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BOYereign  people  in  leading-strings  and  contenting  them     ciiAP. 
with  the  existing  government,  the  mass  necessarily  fell   .  \  '   . 
into  the  hands  of  the  first  demagogue  who  had  enough 
intelligence  and  courage  to  place  himself  at  their  bead 
and  to  reform  the  state  according  to  his  pleasure. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

POLITICAL   AND   ECONOMICAL   CONDITION   AFTER   THE 

DESTBUCTION  OF  CABTHAGE. 

When  in  his  masterly  work  Polybius  gave  an  account     CHAP, 
of  the  rise  of  Borne  to  the   dominion  over  the  ancient  . 
world,  and  held  up  to  the  admiration  of  his  countrymen  ^^^S!^^^^ 
the  republican  constitution  of  their  conquerors  as  the  great  bius  on  the 
masterpiece  of  political  wisdom  and  action,  it  had  not  conrtt^n- 
escaped  his  sagacity  that  even  this  marvellous  organism  tion. 
was  subject  to  change  and  decay.    Nay,  he  had  with  a 
sure  eye  discovered  the  ominous  spot  where  an  internal 
disease  threatened  to  break  out,  though  the  first  attack 
had  passed  by  without  doing  any  permanent  harm,  and 
though  the  body  politic   had    since  that  time,   to  all 
appearance,  enjoyed  perfect  and  uninterrupted  health. 
The  first  change  for  the  worse  *  appeared  to  him  to  be 
the  democratic  policy  of  Caius  Flaminius,  who  as  tribune 
of  the  people  (232   B.C.),  by  a  resolution  of  the  popular 
assembly,  unsanctioned  by  the  senate,  had  carried  an 
important  measure  for  the  relief  of  the  poorer  classes — ^viz. 
the  distribution  among  Roman  citizens  of  the  recently 
conquered  G-allic  lands  in  Picenum.^    By  this  one-sided 
action  of  the  democratic  element  in  the  constitution,  the 
equilibrium  was  disturbed  which,  according  to  the  view 
of  Polybius,  existed  between  the  three  component  forces 
of  the   Roman  polity,  people,  senate,  and   magistrates, 
representing    respectively    democracy,    aristocracy,    and 
monarchy. 

»  Polyb.  ii.  248.    See  voL  ii.  p.  110. 

*  The  80-called  Ager  Oallicae  Komaous.    See  Varro,  B.  B,  i.  2. 
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BOOK  Bat  in  reality  such  an  equilibrium  never  existed  in  the 

._^      .  constitution  of  the  Boman  republic,  and  could  not  exist, 
Fallacy  of    ^s  with  it  no  advance  and  no  development  would  have 

this  jiidg-  * 

ment.  been  possible.  When  a  number  of  forces,  acting  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  are  equally  balanced,  stagnation  mnst 
necessarily  ensue.  It  is  manifest  that  in  every  linng 
organism  which  is  subject  to  growth  and  decay  one 
force  must  prevail.  So  it  was  in  the  Boman  constitution. 
According  to  the  theory  and  the  existing  law  it  was  the 
people  who  possessed  the  paramount  and  directing  power. 
I  The  people,  without  the  least  restraint  or  compulsion, 
elected  by  their  free  sufi&age  the  men  to  whom  the 
executive  power  was  to  be  entrusted  for  a  limited 
period,  and  imposed  upon  these  men  the  obligation  of 
giving  an  account  of  their  administration  to  their  electors. 
The  assembled  people  were  the  supreme  judges  in  all 
criminal  trials.  The  people  finally  decided  what  was  to 
be  law,  and  laid  dovm  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
conduct  of  the  magistrates  in  important  matters  of  policy 
and  administration. 
Contrast  Such  was  the  theory  of  the  Boman  constitution.     But 

Seoiy  and  ^^®  practice  was  altogether  different.  The  people,  the 
pracuce*  primary  source  of  all  political  power,  had  long  since 
voluntarily  waived  its  claims  to  the  exercise  of  that  power. 
The  popular  assemblies  had  become  mere  formalities. 
The  elections  alone,  where  personal  animosities  were 
aroused,  and  bribery  was  more  and  more  employed  to 
secure  votes,  stirred  the  people  occasionally  into  the  sem- 
blance of  political  activity ;  but  the  popular  sanction  of 
laws  and  acts  of  government  was  asked  and  given  only 
because  the  old  constitutional  practice  required  it,  not 
because  it  was  looked  upon  as  essential  or  likely  to  call 
forth  sympathy  or  opposition.  The  criminal  jurisdiction, 
as  far  as  ordinary,  non-political  offences  were  concerned, 
passed  into  the  hands  of  senatorial  commissions  {(pu^- 
tianes)  or  ordinary  magistrates.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
assembly,  clumsy,  unwieldy,  and  troublesome  even 
earlier  times,  had  almost  ceased  except  in  important 


/^^ 
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political  trials  after  the  Eoman  people  had  come  to  be     CHAP, 
counted  by  hundreds  of  thousands. 


The  position  of  magistrates  was  very  little  changed.  Themagis- 
The  right  of  election  and  re-election  had  been  regulated  ^^  p^e^pie. 
and  restricted  by  special  laws.  Detailed  instructions  had 
been  given  for  the  performance  of  official  duties,  and  the 
vigilant  supervision  and  control  of  the  senate  had  re- 
strained the  magistrates  to  a  certain  extent  in  that  ten- 
dency to  arbitrary  and  self-willed  action  to  which  all 
Bomans  in  authority  were  from  the  first  unduly  inclined. 
It  was  only  in  the  field  and  in  the  control  of  the  army  that 
Polybius  could  possibly  discover  traces  of  monarchical 
power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  superior  magistrates. 

All  the  actual  power  in  the  state  which  the  magis-  Real 
trates  and,  to  a  greater  extent,  the  people  had  lost  was/  8°^®™' 
transferred  to  the  senate.     It  was  this  body,  practically]  the  seni^te. 
representing  the  nobility,  which  had  in   its  hands  the' 
real  government  of  the  republic,  by  directing  the  action  of^ 
all  the  magistrates  and  by  preparing  and  determining  the 
resolutions  of  the  popular  assemblies  without  ever  meeting 
any  opposition  based  on  political  principles.     In  truth  the 
Boman  republic  had  become  a  government  by  the  senate. 
The   senate  was  looked  upon  by  citizens,  subjects,  and 
foreign  princes  and  peoples  as  the  bearer  and  wielder  of 
the  Boman  power.    With  rare  exceptions,  all  the  executive 
magistrates  submitted  to  its  authority,  and  the  docile 
people  sanctioned,   when  they  were  bid,  the  senatorial 
propositions,  and  conferred  upon  them  by  formal  sufirages 
the  force  of  law. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  old  constitution,  xhespnate 
devised  for  the  city  of  Home  and  a  few  neighbouring  vil-  *"^  ^^® 
lages,  was  not  suited  for  the  government  of  the  whole  of 
Italy,  still  less  for  an  empire  spreading  over  transmarine 
provinces,  and  including  powerful  kingdoms  and  depend- 
encies. How  could  a  meeting  of  tradesmen  and  peasants 
in  the  Boman  market-place  be  qualified  to  direct  a  policy 
stretching  so  far  beyond  their  horizon?  It  was  an 
unavoidable  necessity  that  this  policy  should  become  de- 


3C 

2*  •  g  >>ziiiesr  ts«iil  a  ftiiecs  wrr  .jf  giHi-Trnn]  stal€mieii,iiien 
.  '7"->  'v^j  3 J  iirin.  -^ioAaskiii.  vomica,  ins^nsr  powexs  of  miDd, 
oy  •idVrxiijiL  ^>  sobmr  Aify«aiii^  ^E2ii!3aaid&  in.  bQnii68B9  tn- 
•ibityoa^  Aoii  h^z^foouj  w^aiouu  aai  bj  a  holier  degree  of 
piiAJor  soir±  ftsii  MSajcsiiu  •iHMicwi  &  ^oe  eminent  pofli- 
tiiHL  ia  liit^  tfiHiunixzcsx.  sni  w^re  ikx^  eatitled  to  paUie 
•ii:iLiiiene&  ixiao.  inie  z7<»:  msmm  c-f  i&Dae  vbo  had  to  work 
Aod  fcri^2^t>^  57  ixLtar  ^feiiLj  suBaseBce,  mod  had  smill 
Lt=idpQz»  anii  Le^s  Giseiii:5eB0e  ^^  ie^poct  tt>  the  management 
•:rf  ^nhcc  "-^HT  T!ie  BTiTiTr  wa^i  the  place  of  onion  for  the 
MLAmitsa  Kii  the  znj^ie  ^«»r^Lj.^  ^^  xhool  of  politics  fot 
the  j«:-a:i^<er  sKn.  the  praeosii^  gmnd  fior  the  older. 
HrT^  Irrrd  the  m**™*^***^  uf  brs^ooe  ages,  the  lesBonfl  of 
tiie  2T>=at  t*>a<ehi^T^  of  pioiitual  wifidom,  the  heieditaij, 
tzLevL  and  ap^xo^^  priaopiea  of  aetuiu  the  knowledge  of 
tiie  L^w.  Hcr»  akne.  tho^fioce^  it  was  poeiUe  to  discufl 
p  jfti^ieal  qT&»sd»jiiii  in  their  vai»»  bearings^  and  to  ex- 
amine them  from  dxffo^a  pointi  of  Tiew,  to  listen  to 
argument  and  reeeire  iaforaatiaii.  and  in  matters  of 
foreign  poiiej  to  pwi'ceed  with  the  neceasarr  cantionf 
dignitj.  azfad  seereej.  The  Msate  alone,  as  from  an 
eleTa&cd  point,  ecold  surfer  and  eontrol  in  ererj  direction 
the  TarioQS  branches  of  the  administiation  and  govern- 
ment, az&d  coold  eombine  to  direct  the  action  of  the  nume- 
roQS  magistiatesw  so  as  to  eazrx  om  a  unifeom,  arstemstie, 
and  eonsutent  policj.^  Br  what  chance  conld  it  erer 
happein  that  a  crowd  of  peaisaats  and  aztisana  meeting  in 
the  market-place  almost  fortnitooslT,  and  roting  without 
prerioiis  infonnatic-n  or  deliberation,  shoold  come  to  s 
decision  fit  to  thwart  or  control  the  well-considered  plans 
of  a  bodr  so  eminentlr  adapted  for  public  bosineas  as  the 
Roman  senate?  It  woold  hate  been  strange  indeed  if 
anr  other  bodr  of  men  had  fwesomed  to  pnrsne  a  policj 
antagonistic  to  that  of  the  senate.  In  eTerr  emeigencj, 
in  prosperitT  and  national  rererses,  in  peace  and  war,  the 
Boman  senate  had  alwajs  piored  equal  to  the  occasion. 

^^^^^  1^^  exhibited  the  puUic  rirtnes  of  Roman  citisens  in 


emineoce 
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their  greatest  perfection ;  and  to  it  the  greatness  and  power     CHAP, 
of  the  republic  were  especially  due.  ._    ; 

Such  eminent  services  had  been  gratefully  acknow-  ^^, 
ledged  and  rewarded.     As  a  body  and  individually  the  of  the 
senators  were  the  foremost  of  the  Roman  citizens.     The  ifj^^^ '" 

/the  state. 

immense  wealth  collected  at  Rome  from  the  spoils  of 
conquered  nations  had  enriched  the  great  families  of 
the  nobility  and  raised  them  above  the  condition  of  or- 
dinary citizens.  A  senatorial  order  had  been  formed, 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  had  received^ 
special  privileges  and  marks  of  honour.  The  elder  Scipio 
had  assigned  to  the  senators  separate  places  to  view  the 
public  games  and  spectacles.  From  time  immemorial 
they  had  been  entitled  to  wear  a  distinguishing  dress.  ^ 
A  senator  travelling  on  public  or  even  private  business 
was  treated  by  the  allies  and  subjects  of  Rome  with  the 
reverence  due  to  the  majesty  of  the  republic.  Foreign 
communities  felt  themselves  honoured  by  being  permitted 
to  consider  themselves  as  the  special  clients  of  some  great 
senatorial  family.  In  short,  the  greatness  and  power  of 
Rome  were  personified  by  that  one  assembly  in  a  manner 
unequalled  in  any  other  nation  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

If  judged  by  the  forms  and  principles  of  the   esta-  The  power 
blished  law,  this  plenitude  of  power  was  nothing:  but  a  °^  ^\^ 
usurpation.     No  legal  enactment  had  ever  conferred  ad-  usurpa- 
ministrative  or  even  legislative  power  on  the  senate.     No  ^^^' 
resolution  or  decree  of  that  body  was  formally  binding  on 
any  magistrate,  or  on  the  people ;  nay,  magistrates  as  well 
as  people  were  at  liberty,  if  they  chose,  to  perform  any 
act  of  administration  or  legislation  without  asking  leave 
of  the  senate,  or  even  contrary  to  its  wish  or  advice.    That  » 
the  people  and  the  magistrates  hardly  ever  availed  them-        * 
selves  of  this  power  is  a  proof  of  the  sound  political  sense 
of  the   Romans,  who  were   very   sagacious   in  adapting 
constitutional  forms  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
times.     They  were  cont<^nt  to  accept  and  to  recognise  the 
internal  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  working  of 
the  constitution,  and  to  legalise  it  practically  by  use  and 
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BOOK  custom.  A  customary  law  was  formed,  which  for  a  time 
.  ,  '  ^  had  as  much  force  as  if  it  had  been  voted  by  the  legis- 
lative assembly  of  the  people.  Thus  it  became  feasible  to 
transform  the  old  constitution  silently  and  imperceptibly, 
and  without  any  formal  alteration  of  the  law  to  change 
entirely  its  spirit  and  its  working. 
Danger  But  though  this  development  was  spontaneous  and 

from^obso-  natural,  and  though  it  was  sanctioned  and  legalised  by  cus- 
lete  laws  tom,  it  was  fraught  with  danger,  because  the  practical 
pealed.  working  of  the  constitution  was  not  in  accordance  with 
the  original  form  of  law  still  existing,  and  the  Bomans 
found  out  by  sad  experience  that  it  is  a  grave  error  to 
allow  formulas  and  rules  to  remain  unrepealed  after  they 
have  lost  their  significance.  A  law  disregarded  and  obso- 
lete is  not  dead  until  it  is  abolished  in  due  form,  and  it 
may  becouie  a  dangerous  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a  revo- 
lutionary party,  which,  under  the  pretext  of  restoring 
neglected  laws  to  vitality,  really  tries  to  upset  an  order  of 
things  more  in  harmony  with  the  existing  wants  of  a 
nation.^ 

If  after  the  conquest  of  Italy  and  foreign  provinces 

*  If  we  compare  the  origin  of  cnstomaiy  law  in  Rome  with  that  of 
England,  we  shall  find  some  analogies,  but  also  great  differences.  In  Englaod 
an  uncontested  precedent  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  determining  and 
making  law.  The  whole  of  the  common  law  has  no  other  origin  but  this,  and 
yet  it  has  always  been  looked  upon  as  no  less  valid  and  binding  than  statute 
law  created  by  the  direct  operation  of  the  legislature.  The  latter  has  been 
applied  to  the  completion,  adaptation,  modification,  or  repeal  of  the  former, 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  all  law.  In  the  contests  between  the  Croirn 
and  the  Parliament  the  people  of  England  always  based  their  claims  upon 
original,  incontestable,  hereditary  rights  inherent  in  them  as  freebom  citizens, 
and  thence  deduced  their  demands  of  special  rights  and  priTileges.  The  royal 
charters  and  parliamentary  statutes  were  essentially  declaratory.  They  did 
not  so  much  create  new  rights  as  determine  what  was  right.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Roman  plebeians  had  to  wrest  from  the  patricians  every  privilege  as 
the  prize  of  victory.  Whatever  right  was  not  formally  sanctioned  and  swoni 
to  had  only  a  precarious  authority.  Hence  the  government  of  the  senate, 
which  had  lasted  for  many  generations,  was  only  submitted  to  de  facto :  it 
never  acquired  the  character  of  a  constitutional  right,  and  could  therefore  be 
looked  upon  and  treated  by  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party  as  a  usurpation. 
Sulla  was  the  first  to  discover  this  flaw.  He  tried  to  base  the  Si'natorial 
government  upon  formal  constitutional  law  by  an  act  of  legislation.  But  at 
his  time  it  was  too  late. 
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the  Boman  republic  could  be  governed  only  by  a  rich  and     CHAP, 
powerful  aristocracy,  this  aristocracy  on  the  other  hand 


could  only  expect  to  hold  its  authority  permanently  if,  in  ^c^S»c- 
addition  to  its  political  capacity,  it  possessed  sufficient  terofthe 
self-control  and  moderation  to  resist  the  temptations  to  nobility. 
which  all  ruling  classes  are  exposed — that  is  to  say,  so 
long  as  they  did  not  unduly  abuse  their  influence  to 
secure  their  own  personal  interests  to  the  prejudice  of 
those  of  the  state.  Indeed,  so  long  as  the  republic  had 
to  struggle  for  its  existence,  so  long  as  it  had  powerful 
rivals,  and  so  long  as  its  preponderance  was  not  entirely 
secured,  the  Soman  nobility  exhibited  a  high  degree  of 
political  virtue,  and  thereby  secured  the  firm  possession 
of  political  power.  But  this  political  virtue  became  re- 
laxed in  the  warm  sunshine  of  prosperity.  The  ruling 
statesmen  who  decided  the  fate  of  foreign  potentates 
and  nations  could  no  longer,  and  did  no  longer,  live,  like 
their  predecessors  in  the  good  old  times  of  poverty  and 
simplicity,  on  the  produce  of  their  small  farms  cultivated 
by  their  own  hands.  They  had  become  great  landed  pro- 
prietors and  influential  capitalists.  Nor  was  this  a  change 
which  in  itself  was  deplorable  or  injurious.  But  increas- 
ing wealth  had  bred  an  immoderate  greed  for  more.  The 
public  administration  had  become  more  and  more  an 
organization  for  plundering  on  the  largest  possible  scale 
and  in  every  possible  direction.  The  magistrates  of  the 
republic  robbed  not  only  the  enemies  of  the  state  with 
whom  they  carried  on  war,  but  also  neutral  and  even 
friendly  and  allied  communities,  the  subject  provinces,  nay, 
the  state  itself.  No  government,  except  that  of  the  Turks, 
has  ever  equalled  the  system  of  unscrupulous  plundering 
carried  on  by  the  ruling  classes  at  Rome.  Whilst  the 
booty  made  in  war  and  huge  contributions  paid  by  con- 
quered enemies  ought  to  have  enriched  the  public  trea- 
sury to  overflowing,  the  finances  of  the  republic  remained 
in  a  wretched  condition.  They  were  not  subject  to  any 
effective  control.*     The  senate,  being  irresponsible  in  the 

*  Above,  p.  164. 
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censorial  inculcation  of  ancestral  virtues,  such  as  Cato     CHAP. 

loved  to  indulge  in.     Morals  were  at  that  time  still  less   v— \ -^ 

controlled  by  religion  than  they  are  at  present,  nor  was 
even  an  attempt  made  by  the  servants  of  religion  to 
grapple  with  the  vices  of  the  age.  It  was  not  possible 
to  make  the  Soman  state  as  small  and  the  people  as  poor 
as  they  had  been  in  the  good  old  time.  The  age  and 
the  manners  of  Curius  and  Fabricius  were  gone  by  for 
ever.  Prosperity,  wealth,  political  power  and  greatness 
could  not  be  laid  aside  at  will,  even  if  the  conviction  had 
been  universal  that  they  were  dangerous  to  the  common- 
wealth. If  a  reformer  undertook  to  combat  their  evil 
influence,  it  could  be  done  only  by  setting  up  a  check  or 
counterpoise  suflBcient  to  neutralise  their  evil  influence. 
If  he  succeeded  in  discovering  such  a  check,  he  could 
hope  to  preserve  the  greatness  of  the  republic,  and  to 
Testore  to  it  internal  health  and  vigour. 

Such  a  check  was,  in   the  opinion  of  some  Soman  Effects  of 
statesmen,  to  be  found  in  the  continued  rivalry  of  in-  810^0^°" 
dependent    foreign   powers,  like   Carthage,  whose  utter  Ron^n 
destruction  was  deprecated  by  them  as  likely  to  hasten 
on  the   growing  corruption   of  the  people.^     But  these 
warnings  were  all  in  vain.     The  work  of  conquest  went  on 
in  every  direction.     No  moral  considerations  could  retard 
it,  as  no  moral  considerations  had  prompted  it.  The  expan- 
sion of  Soman  power  over  the  ancient  world  proceeded  as 
with  the  force  of  nature,  uncontrollable  by  human  will. 

be  pulled  down,  in  order  that  the  citizens  might  not  be  provided  with 
eommodions  seats  at  the  public  representations,  but  compelled  to  stand,  as 
thej  had  been  accustomed  to  do  in  former  times  (Livius,  epit.  48).  Valeiius 
If Azimus  quotes  from  the am^/Mjf  conaultum  the  following  passage:  Ne  quia 
in  nrhe  propiusTe  passus  mille  subs^IIia  poeuisset  sedensve  ludos  spectare  • 
rellet,  ut  scilicet  remission!  animorum  iuncta  standi  virilitas  propria  Romans 
gPDtis  nota  esset. 

■  This  was  the  opinion  of  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  who  tried  in  rain  to  check  the 
bmtal  ferocity  of  Cato,  the  implacable  enemy  of  Carthage.  PlutArch,  Cato 
Major,  27  :  »oAXi  T^p  B/3/>€4  t\>v  Zi\iiov  6pw¥  ffSij  TXTjft/icXoGyra  koX  8i*  tinvx^w 
sal  ^p^mfui  rf  fiovXf  ^vffKddfKTOif  6yra  Ka\  r^y  ir6\iu  BKrjy  tnrb  Bvydfxtws  8irt| 
f4^i9  rati  dpfuui  $l<^  <rvvt^t\K6ii(vov  ifiovKtro  rovrov  yovp  rby  <p6fiov  (the 
fcar  of  Carthage)    &a-irtp  x^^*''^''  4yK*7a$ai   awppowifrryipa  tfi  Bpaavrrirt  tSt¥ 
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BOOK  Under  these  circumstances  a  remedy  for  the  abuse  of 

VTT 

power  by  a  degenerated  nobility  had   to  be  sought  at 


Idea  of  an    home,  and  it  was  natural  that  patriotic  reformers  should 

appeal  to  t     ^  • 

the  people,  fix  their  hopes  on  that  second  element  m  the  community, 
which  from  the  first  had  been  a  counterpoise  to  the  ruling 
class,  and  whose  stubborn  and  victorious  struggle  with 
the  patricians  for  equal  rights  had  nerved  the  national 
spirit,  and  had  qualified  Rome  to  place  herself  at  the 
head  of  Italy  and  of  the  whole  world.  Why  should  it  be 
thought  too  late  to  rouse  once  more  the  slumbering  ener- 
gies of  the  people,  and  with  them  the  old  Roman  virtues, 
the  honest  labour  of  the  peasant,  his  modesty,  his  obedi- 
ence to  the  laws,  his  intelligence  and  constancy  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  rational  policy,  his  sense  of  justice  and  Lii 
integrity,  proof  against  corruption  and  every  undue  in- 
fluence ?  Such  thoughts  suggested  themselves  the  more 
readily  as  the  people — that  is,  the  classes  excluded  from 
the  government — had,  in  the  gradual  revolution  of  all 
economical  relations,  become  poor  and  dependent,  whilst 
the  nobility  had  risen  to  wealth  and  power. 
CJomposi-  The  Roman  people  of  which  we  speak — that  is,  thoee 

^pU.  ^*  ^^^^^  *®  ^^°^  ^^  nobility— consisted  of  three  different 
classes,  each  of  which  played  a  distinct  part  in  the  rero- 
lution  by  which  the  republic  was  about  to  be  agitated. 
They  were,  firstly,  the  so-called  knights,  the  cIhm  of 
large  merchants,  bankers,  and  farmers  of  the  revenue; 
secondly,  the  small  tradesmen  and  artisans  of  the  town, 
the  poor  and  humble  clients  of  the  rich ;  and,  thirdly,  the 
population  of  the  country,  still  engaged  in  agriculture,  and 
spread  over  a  large  area  in  the  thirty-one  country  tribes. 
Each  of  these  three  classes  we  shall  have  to  consider 
The  allies  separately.  But  before  doing  this  we  must  glance  at  two 
sUyeV*  more  classes,  not  of  citizens  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
word,  but  of  inferior  members  of  the  community,  who, 
though  they  had  no  direct  legal  influence  in  political 
questions,  were  important  enough  by  their  mere  numbers 
to  require  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  These  were, 
firstly,  the  Latin  colonists  and  the  Italian  allies;  and, 
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secondly,  the  slaves.  The  latter,  though  treated  by  CllAP. 
the  public  law  of  Eome,  not  as  men,  but  as  things,  ^  _  ;  ,  ^ 
and  therefore  deprived  of  all  civil  rights,  were,  never- 
theless, human  beings  after  all,  endowed  with  human 
wants  and  passions,  and  they  were  therefore  an  ele- 
ment in  social  and  political  life  which  could  not  be 
overlooked  or  neglected  with  impunity.  Slavery  was  an 
institution  not  peculiarly  Homan,  but  common  to  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity.  It  was  looked  upon  as  established 
by  a  natural  or  divine  law,  and  as  inevitable  and  indis- 
pensable. For  this  reason  the  evil  influence  of  slavery  on 
society  was  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the  ancient  historians. 
We  should  therefore  be  the  more  careful  in  tracing  the 
effects  of  the  subtle  poison  which  was  infused  by  slavery 
into  all  the  veins  of  the  ancient  communities,  which  never 
permitted  them  to  enjoy  full  health,  and  made  every  dis- 
temper more  complicated  and  malignant. 

Next  to  the  nobility  in  social  weight  and  influence,  as  The  eques- 
we  have  said,  was  the  moneyed  class,  which  in  course  of  ^^^^^ 
time  came  to  be  called  the  order  of  knights  {ordo  equest&r). 
These  knights  were  not  the  members  of  the  eighteen 
centuries  of  knights  {ceniAirim  equitum)  of  the  centuriate 
division  of  the  people  attributed  to  Servius  Tullius.  The 
knights  of  the  eighteen  centuries  were  originally  a  por- 
tion of  the  military  organization  of  the  people,  devised  in 
the  first  place  for  war,  and  applied  afterwards  to  the  pur- 
poses of  legislation.  They  were  therefore  selected  from 
among  the  citizens  on  the  ground  of  their  physical  quali- 
fication for  that  branch  of  the  service,  and  were  armed 
and  equipped  for  it  at  the  public  expense.^     At  a  later 

'  According  to  the  old  constitutional  pmctice,  ascribed  to  Senrius  TuUius, 
they  were  piovidtd  with  the  tps  equestre  for  the  purchase  of  a  horse,  and  with 
tb«  tes  herdearium  for  its  keep.  They  accordingly  served  eqtu>  publico^  and  on 
the  termination  of  their  service  naturally  were  called  upon  to  give  up  their 
Jioivee  to  others  who  took  their  place,  or  to  sell  them  and  to  restore  the  money 
to  the  state.  We  are  not  informed  what  was  done  if  the  horse  was  disabled 
or  killed  in  the  service.  Possibly  the  state  in  that  case  provided  a  new  one. 
When  at  a  later  period  it  became  customary  for  knights  to  remain  formally 
nembers  of  the  centuries  after  the  military  age,  without  doing  actual  service, 
we  may  suppose  that  new  horses  were  not  provided.    It  is  true,  the  censors, 

A      A      9 
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BOOK    period,  when  the  Servian  classes  and  centuries  had  ceased 

VTT 

V-  ,  '  _.  to  be  the  groundwork  for  the  formation  of  the  legions, the 
cavalry  of  the  army  was  formed  irrespectively  of  the  eighteen 
centuries  of  knights,  and  was  recruited  from  the  sons  of  the 
wealthier  citizens,  who  found  their  own  horses  and  equip- 
ment, and  as  a  compensation  for  this  outlay  received  three 
times  the  pay  of  infantry  soldiers  and  a  corresponding 
proportion  of  the  booty,  whilst  even  the  centurions  of  the 
infantry  received  only  double.*  Nevertheless  the  eighteen 
centuries  of  knights  were  not  formally  abolished.  They 
continued  to  contain  the  sons  of  the  noble  families,  who 
formed  a  separate  body  of  men  privileged  to  serve  as  a 
sort  of  body-guard  of  the  commanders  apart  fix)m  the 
ordinary  cavalry.'  At  the  same  time  it  became  customary 
for  the  members  of  the  eighteen  centuries  not  to  retire 
upon  reaching  a  more  advanced  age,  and  after  they  had 
entered  on  the  career  of  otfice.  The  eighteen  centuries, 
therefore,  in  course  of  time  came  to  consist  partly  of 
senators  and  men  who  had  been  magistrates;  they  lost 
their  original  military  character,  and  remained  only  as  a 
voting  body.  It  was  by  the  transformation  thus  effected 
in  the  character  of  the  eighteen  centuries  of  knights, 
whilst  the  cavalry  service  passed  -over  to  the  richer  citi- 
zens not  included  in  the  senatorial  families,  that  a  new 
clas3  of  Roman  citizens  began  gradually  to  be  formed, 
distinct  from  the  nobility  proper  and  from  the  mass  of 

on  reviewing  the  list  of  knights,  niade  use  of  the  words  *  rend^  eqtatmj  ▼ben 
they  intimated  their  decision  that  an  individual  knight  should  be  ttmck  off 
the  roll.  But  these  words,  like  so  many  other  formal  expressions,  had  ktft 
their  original  meaning,  and  implied  no  more  an  actual  sale  of  &  hoTBe,  thai 
the  '  acceptance  of  the  stewardship  of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  *  is  equivalent  to 
the  appointment  of  a  retiring  member  of  Parliament  to  that  ancient  digmtj. 
The  recensio  equitum  by  the  censors  had  become  an  act  of  purely  civil  adnuxu*- 
tration,  and  had  lost  its  military  character.  It  determined  the  list  of  those 
who  were  to  vote  in  the  eighteen  centuries  of  knights,  not  the  roll  of  fighting 
men.  The  eqnitett^  like  the  knights  of  St.  Patrick  or  the  Bath,  might  bt 
soldiers,  but  they  might  also  be  old  men,  long  past  military  service. 

»  Liv.  V.  12  ;  vii.  41.     Polyb.  vi.  39. 

*  These  are  the  equites  iUustres  referred  to  by  Livy  (xxx.  18. 15):  Viginri 
ferme  equites  illustres  obtriti  ab  elephantis  cum  centurionibus  aliqnot  p>* 
rierunt. 
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the  people,  and  designated  as  the  equestrian  order.*  It  con-  chap. 
sisted,  as  has  been  said,  of  men  of  wealth,  though  for  the  ^  _  ; 
time  of  which  we  speak  we  have  no  evidence  of  an  eques- 
trian census,  such  as  was  introduced  at  a  later  period.  Yet 
we  can  imagine  that  even  without  the  aid  of  such  a  census  a 
class  could  be  formed  sufficiently  distinct  from  the  existing 
classes  to  play  a  separate  part  in  the  commonwealth. 

Special  circumstances  favoured  in  Rome  the  formation  The  senate 
and  growth  of  this  class.  In  the  financial  administration  capitalists. 
of  the  republic,  the  raising  of  the  various  revenues,  the 
public  works  and  contracts  were  entrusted  to  private  con- 
tractors, who  of  course  were  obliged  to  have  large  sums  of 
money  at  their  disposal.  With  the  growth  of  the  empire 
these  financial  operations  assumed  huge  proportions,  and 
numerous  capitalists  combined  to  form  companies  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  them.  By  custom  and  by  law  men 
of  senatorial  rank  were  not  allowed  to  embark  in  such 
speculations.  The  lower  class  of  citizens  lacked,  of  course, 
the  means  for  doing  so.  Thus  it  happened  that  the 
wealthy  capitalists  acquired  a  political  and  social  im- 
portance which  made  them  conspicuous  and  influential. 
They  had  frequent  relations  with  the  magistrates.  The 
contracts,  the  various  undertakings  into  which  they  en- 
tered with  the  government,  the  services  they  rendered  in 
peace  and  war  in  Italy  and  the  provinces,  in  the  working  of 
mines,  salt  works,  and  other  demesnes,  involved  profits  or 
losses  of  the  largest  amount.  It  was  most  desirable  in  the 
interest  of  the  state,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  capitalists, 
that  there  should  be  a  good  understanding,  mutual  con- 
fidence and  co-operation  between  the  reigning  nobility, 
which  supplied  the  magistrates,  and  the  moneyed  class.  On 
the  whole  this  appears  to  have  been  the  case,  and  each 
party  no  doubt  found  that  this  served  its  own  interests, 
though  the  interest  of  the  public  and  especially  that  of  the 
Bubjects  of  Borne  might  suffer.  The  disorder  that  always 
reigned  in  the  public  finances  made  it  easy  for  both 
parties,  magistrates  as  well  as  contractors,  to  fill  their 

'  When  ibis  name  was  first  applied  to  this  class  is  uncertain. 
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pockets.  It  rarelj  happened  that  men  like  Cato  tried  to 
introduce  order  and  to  enforce  honest  dealings  in  these 
transactions.  Evidently  the  capitalists  as  a  class  lud 
become  so  powerful  that  the  government  could  not  easily 
venture  to  slight  or  offend  them.  On  the  contrary,  they 
had  a  common  interest  which  ought  to  have  made  them 
friends.  Yet  disagreements  could  not  always  be  avoided. 
The  jealousy  and  haughtiness  of  the  nobility  were  especially 
galling  to  those  men  who  owing  to  their  wealth  and  social 
influence  felt  their  exclusion  from  political  power  most 
keenly ;  and  it  was  therefore  natural  that  a  reformer,  bent 
on  reducing  the  undue  preponderance  of  the  nobiUtr, 
should  look  upon  the  equestrian  order  as  a  class  qualified 
to  form  a  controlling  opposition. 

Below  the  knights  in  social  rank,  but  superior  in  poli- 
tical influence,  was  the  mass  of  the  poorer  townspeople. 
The  populace  of  Rome,  exclusive  of  course  of  slaves  and 
strangers,  constituted  that  part  of  society  which  chiefly 
formed  public  opinion.  They  were  to  a  great  extent 
clients  and  dependents  of  the  noble  families ;  their  wants 
and  wishes  were  the  constant  care  of  these  noble  patrons, 
and  in  return  they  gave  their  votes  and  their  assistance 
to  carry  out  the  measures  proposed  by  them.  The  whole 
course  of  public  affairs  was  directly  and  constantly  under 
the  influence  of  this  sovereign  people.  But  whilst  Eome 
was  rising  in  power  and  greatness,  the  original  character 
of  this  town  population  had  undergone  a  change  not  less 
fundamental  nor  less  ominous  for  the  republic  than  that 
which  the  ruling  families  of  the  nobility  had  experienced. 

As  long  as  the  Roman  territory  was  confined  to  a 
limited  area  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  the 
population  of  that  town  exercised  but  a  small  influence  on 
public  affairs  compared  with  the  independent  peasantry  of 
the  country  tribes.  The  four  city  tribes  comprised  the 
poorer  citizens,  the  tradesmen  and  artisans — in  fact,  all 
those  who  had  the  smallest  interest  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  established  order  of  things.  Here  were  the  elements 
of  democracy,   and  to  these   city  tribes  the   censor  Q. 
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Fabius  Hullianus   had,  in   204  B.o.,^   assigned   the  new     CHAP. 

citizens,  taken  chiefly  from  the  class  of  freedmen.     The   . ; — . 

country  tribes  were  looked  upon  as  containing  the  con- 
servative element  of  the  Eoman  people,  the  independent 
peasantry  and  the  larger  landed  proprietors.  As  these 
were  spread  over  all  the  rural  districts,  the  popular 
assembly  of  the  tribes  {comitia  tributa)^  though  organized 
upon  the  broadest  democratic  principle,  without  any  of  the 
distinctions  which  differences  of  age  and  property  pro- 
duced in  the  comitia  of  centuries,  could  nevertheless  work 
in  harmony  with  an  aristocratic  government.  But  this 
was  changed  in  course  of  time.  Tear  by  year  the  city  of 
Borne  grew  in  importance;  wealth  was  attracted  from  all 
parts  to  the  centre  of  the  empire;  the  advantages  and 
pleasures  oflfered  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital  became 
greater  and  greater.  The  country  tribes  soon  felt  the  , 
influence  of  this  powerful  attraction.  People  migrated  to 
Rome  by  thousands:  not  the  better  sort  of  the  rural 
population,  we  may  well  believe,  but  adventurers  and 
idlers  who  speculated  on  the  easy  profits  to  be  made  in 
Borne,  on  the  largesses  of  the  great,  the  bribes  at  elections, 
the  games  and  shows  and  excitement  of  all  sorts.  These  i 
people  who  had  come  from  the  country  tribes  to  reside  in  ' 
the  city  were  not  inscribed  in  the  four  city  tribes,  for  it 
was  not  customary  to  shift  the  tribe  >vith  the  residence, 
though  in  the  first  instance  residence  had  determined  the 
tribe  to  which  each  man  was  to  belong.  Thus  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  population  actually  resident  in  the  town  was 
composed  of  members  of  all  the  thirty-five  tribes,  and 
might  be  looked  upon  as  a  representation  of  the  whole 
Boman  people.^  The  country  tribes  were  entirely  swamped 
in  the  popular  assemblies  by  a  rabble  always  on  the  spot 
and  ready  to  take  a  part  in  political  proceedings,  whilst 
the  respectable  peasant  could  rarely  spare  the  time  for  a 

■  See  Yol.  i.  p.  436. 

'  I  am  not  aware  that  this  has  ever  been  noticed  before.  Yet  it  is  an  impor- 
tant fact,  without  which  the  character  of  the  ensuing  revolution  cannot  be 
properly  understood. 
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BOOK     journey  to  Eome,  without  which  he  could  not  exercise 

v» ,  '    .  his  political  rights. 

City  life  Town  and  country  have  at  all  times  been  opposed  to 

each  other,  not  only  in  the  occupation  and  wants  of  their 
inhabitants,  but  in  feeling,  views,  and  politics.  Whilst  the 
Roman  peasants  lived  by  the  produce  of  their  fields,  the 
townspeople  had  abandoned  agriculture,  and  made  their 
living  by  trade  and  by  the  traffic  of  a  large  town.  Thus 
the  poorer  men  became  dependent  upon  the  richer,  hangers- 
on  and  clients  of  the  noble  houses.  Their  services  were 
wanted  by  the  ruling  classes  to  carry  on  the  government 
The  wealth  acquired  by  the  conquests  of  the  republic  was 
squandered  profusely  on  the  needy  plebeians.  Great 
numbers  of  them  actually  subsisted  on  the  bounties  which 
in  one  way  or  another  were  lavished  on  them  by  the  great 
At  elections  the  votes  were  systematically  bought,  in  de- 
fiance of  all  the  laws  against  bribery.  The  distributions 
of  meat,  oil,  or  other  necessaries  of  life,  the  wages  for 
workmen  employed  in  public  works,  the  endless  games  and 
public  amusements  which  multiplied  to  an  ominous  extent, 
had  the  effect  of  changing  the  simple,  honest,  proud  people 
of  the  olden  time  into  an  idle,  venal,  dissipated,  thought- 
less, and  reckless  populace,  ready  to  perform  any  service 
demanded  from  them  by  the  men  in  authority.  Surely,  if 
the  nobility  was  lost  in  selfishness  and  ambition,  the 
Roman  people  had  degenerated  no  less.  Nay,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  determine  on  which  side  corruption  had 
proceeded  further.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  was 
on  the  side  of  the  people.  The  nobles  had  at  least  a  will 
of  their  own,  a  political  conviction,  nay,  a  sort  of  patriot- 
ism and  self-respect;  they  thought  they  were  enjoying 
power  lawfully  and  legitimately  possessed,  and  that  they 
were  entitled  to  do  with  their  own  as  they  liked.  But  the 
people  were  a  dull,  inert  mass,  living  without  a  thought  of 
the  future,  too  abject  even  to  feel  their  wretched  condition, 
too  ignorant  and  indifferent  to  understand  or  care  about 
political  questions,  too  faint-hearted  to  rally  round  a  leader 
that  might  take  up  their  cause  and  the  cause  of  the  com- 
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munity  at  large.     The  part  played  by  the  Roman  populace     CHAP. 


I. 


in  the  disturbances  caused  by  the  Sempronian  laws  is  so  s. 
undignified  and  contemptible  that  no  observer  can  feel  the 
least  sympathy  or  even  pity  for  it.  We  shall  see  that  these 
men  were  moved  by  one  care  alone,  the  care  for  their 
daily  wants ;  we  shall  see  that  they  clung  as  persistently 
to  unjust  privileges  as  the  nobility  itself;  that  they  were 
inaccessible  to  every  feeling  of  noble  enthusiasm,  to  every 
feeling  of  gratitude  and  justice ;  that  they  were  destitute 
even  of  manly  courage,  and  had  become  strangers  to  the 
patriotism  of  their  ancestors. 

By  the  side  of  the  nobility,  the  capitalists  and  the  city  The  old 
plebs,  there  was  a  fourth  class  of  Soman  citizens,  whose  peasantry. 
peculiar  wants  and  economical  condition  we  must  under- 
stand if  we  wish  to  realise  the  deplorable  state  of  affairs 
for  which  the  Gracchi  endeavoured  to  find  a  remedy. 
This  class  consisted  of  the  rural  population,  engaged  as  of 
old  in  agriculture,  and  not  yet  degraded,  like  the  populace 
of  the  capital,  by  a  life  of  idleness  and  corruption.  It 
was  that  class  in  which  lay  originally  the  strength  of 
the  nation,  from  which  the  republic  had  long  drawn  her 
intrepid  and  victorious  legions,  to  whose  sound  sense  and 
honest  feelings  the  magistrates  had  been  able,  in  the  good 
old  time,  to  entrust  the  decision  of  the  most  important 
political  measures  matured  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
senate.  What  had  now  become  of  this  sturdy  and  respect- 
able peasantry  ? 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  change  that  had  taken  place  Effects  of 
in  the  exercise  of  their  constitutional  rights.    In  the  early  ^^®  ®*i"J* 

°  ^    sion  of  the 

ages  of  the  republic  the  men  living  in  the  country  were  tribes. 
able  regularly  to  take  part  in  the  annual  elections  and 
other  public  business  of  the  popular  assemblies.  But  after 
the  last  Latin  war  (388  B.C.),  when  the  country  tribes  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  of  Latium  and  far  away  into  Etruria, 
Campania,  and  the  Sabine  mountains,  this  was  no  longer 
possible  without  a  sacrifice  of  time  and  trouble  far  beyond 
the  means  of  the  ordinary  peasant.  It  was  now  a  long 
journey  from  the  remote  country  tribes  to  the  capital,  and 
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the  number  of  public  assemblies  had  greatly  increased. 
The  country  people  had  no  chance  of  discharging  their 
public  duties  without  neglecting  their  own  work  in  their 
fields  and  farms ;  nor  could  this  be  expected  of  them  in 
ordinary  times  when  the  decisions  of  the  people  were  mere 
formalities,  when  the  senate  and  the  magistrates  settled 
between  them  all  public  questions  and  the  votes  of  the 
people  were  of  no  influence  to  determine  them.  The 
numbers  who  voted  in  the  forum  or  the  Campus  Martins 
were  ridiculously  small.  What  did  it  matter  to  the 
Boman  peasants  whether  Caius  or  Fublius  was  elected 
consul  ?  So  long  as  the  government  of  the  nobility  re- 
mained undisturbed,  it  was  of  little  moment  how  many 
citizens  voted  in  the  comitia;  and  the  consequence  was 
that  most  of  them  became  utterly  indifferent  to  the  exercise 
of  their  political  rights. 

Simultaneously  with  this  practical  loss  of  their  poUticd 
influence,  the  Boman  peasantry  had  been  lowered  in  their 
social  and  economical  relations.  Several  causes  had  con- 
curred to  impoverish  the  great  mass  of  the  smaller  peasants, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  a  condition  distressing  in  itself  and 
fraught  with  danger  to  the  community.  After  the  anion 
of  the  several  independent  Italian  communities  under  the 
common  dominion  of  Home,  and  the  consequent  cessation 
of  inter-tribal  warfare,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
agriculture,  feeling  the  effect  of  uninterrupted  peace, 
would  have  taken  a  new  start,  and  that  abundance  and 
happiness  would  have  reigned  in  those  rich  plains  and 
valleys  which  under  the  industrious  hands  of  a  rude 
peasantry,  though  often  wasted  by  war,  had  supported  a 
dense  population  in  numerous  towns  and  villages.  Bnt 
the  effect  was  very  different.  With  the  first  Funic  war 
began  the  long  Boman  campaigns  beyond  the  confines  of 
Italy,  which  took  away  the  husbandman  from  bis  work, 
not  for  a  few  weeks  or  months,  as  was  the  case  in  former 
times,  but  for  whole  years;  and  which,  moreover,  were 
more  wasteful  to  human  life  and  health.  The  armies  and 
fleet  which  perished  in  the  first  war  with  Carthage — sack 
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as  the  army  of  Begulus,  the  fleet  of  Junius  (263  B.C.),  the     CHAP. 

fleet  and  army  of  Claudius  Pulcher  in  the  battle  of  Drepana  *   > ; , 

— could  not  be  replaced  by  the  Roman  peasantry  without 
weakening  them  for  long  periods.  Still  more  ruinous  was 
the  murderous  Hannibalian  war,  in  which  the  republic  was 
compelled  to  keep  on  foot  more  than  twenty  legions,  and 
lost  thousands  of  her  best  citizens  on  the  innumerable 
battlefields  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  Spain.  The  effect  of 
these  battles  on  the  population  of  Bome  cannot  be  more 
clearly  shown  than  by  the  fact  that,  long  before  the  worst 
calamities  had  overtaken  her,  in  the  third  year  of  the  war 
she  was  obliged  to  enlist  slaves  for  soldiers,  the  supply  of 
free  citizens  being  already  exhausted;  and  this  waste  of 
blood  lasted  for  half  a  generation.  The  wars  in  Macedonia, 
Greece,  and  Asia,  which  succeeded,  were  less  destructive. 
At  least  the  number  of  men  actually  killed  in  battle  was 
less,  and  the  armies  sent  into  the  East  were  less  numerous. 
But  the  contests  carried  on  simultaneously  in  the  North 
of  Italy  with  the  Gauls  and  Ligurians,  and  those  waged  in 
Spain  with  the  Celtiberians  and  Lusitanians,  seem  to  have 
been  almost  uninterrupted  and  most  sanguinary.  It  was 
these  inglorious  wars  which  more  than  the  wars  with  the 
civilised  nations  of  the  East  drained  Italy  of  her  free  rural 
population.  In  the  campaigns  in  Spain,  owing  to  the 
great  distance  from  Eome,  it  was  found  impracticable  to 
renew  the  armies  periodically  after  short  intervals,  and 
military  service  was  gradually  extended  to  six  years. 

The  natiutil  consequence  was  that  when  those  soldiers  Growth  of 
who  were  not  carried  off  by  the  wants,  the  hardships,  the  ™^ 
diseases  of  war,  or  by  the  sword  of  the  enemies,  returned  to  "ional 
their  farms  perhaps  with   broken  health   and   mutilated 
limbs,  they  found  that  they  were  unfit  for  the  work  to 
which  they  had  been  brought  up.     Some  of  them   came 
back  laden  with  booty,  and  were  indisposed  to  earn  by 
hard  labour  with  spade  or  plough  what  could   be  more 
easily  gained  by  the  sword.     But  such  gains  were  seldom  a 
lasting  benefit  to  those  who  made  them.     The  old  soldiers, 

»  Vol.  ii.  pp.  70,  72,  79. 
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when  they  had  spent  all  they  had,  felt  more  and  more 
inclined  to  re-enlist  as  volunteers,^  or  they  joined  the 
stream  that  swelled  the  population  of  idlers  and  paupers 
of  the  capital.  Thus  agriculture  throughout  Italy  was 
deprived  year  after  year  of  the  labour  which  it  required. 
Country  towns  and  even  Roman  colonies  were  so  weakened 
and  depopulated  that  they  were  unable  to  furnish  the  ne- 
cessary contingents  for  the  army. 

While  Italian  agriculture  was  thus  suffering  througli 
the  drain  upon  the  population,  it  was  further  injured  by 
foreign  competition.  By  the  conquest  of  Sicily  the  Eomana 
had  obtained  the  disposal  of  the  rich  harvests  of  that  corn- 
producing  island,  and  had  derived  from  thence  large  sup- 
plies for  their  armies  and  for  the  population  of  the  capital 
To  Sicily  were  added  at  a  later  period  Sardinia  and  Spain. 
The  price  of  corn  grown  in  Italy,  especially  in  the  vicinitj 
of  Rome,  was,  of  course,  affected  by  these  lar^e  importa- 
tions. Agriculture  became  less  remunerative,  and  the 
Italian  peasant  suffered  accordingly.  But  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  regard  this  foreign  competition  as  the  chief  or 
even  as  a  very  important  cause  of  the  decline  of  Italian 
agriculture.^  For  the  cheap  com  of  the  provinces  was 
used  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  the  armies  and  of  the  capital 
alone,  and  the  means  of  transport  were  not  snch  that  large 
quantities  of  corn  could  in  any  case  have  been  conveyed 
to  the  central  market.  The  agricultural  produce  of  the 
Italian  peasant  was  after  all  used  chiefly  to  satisfy  the 
wants  of  the  cultivators  themselves,  and  to  supply  the 
markets  of  the  nearest  country  towns.  If  the  corn  of  the 
provinces  had  not  been  brought  to  Rome,  its  population 
could  not  have  gone  on  increasing  as  it  did,  but  the 
peasants  of  Campania,  Etruria,  and  Samnium  would  hardly 
have  obtained  higher  prices  for  their  products.  The  chief 
cause  of  their  increasing  poverty  lay  in  another  direction. 

In  Italy,  as  in  every  other  country,  and  in  every  a^ 

*  The  ireqoent  habit  of  employing  veterans  as  volanteers  in  thelaUr  vin 
is  erident  from  Liv.  xxvii.  46,  3;  xxriii.  46,  1;  xzix.  1,  1  ;  xxxrii.  4,  t 
Comp.  vol.  ii.  p.  418  ;  iii.  26.  '  Mommsen,  Bom.  Getch,  toI.  i.  p.  849. 
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there  was    a   conflict   of  hostile   interests   between  the     CHAP, 
owners   of  large  estates  and  the   cultivators   of  smaller  ;    _^ 

properties.  As  long  as  society  was  simple  and  agriculture  ^ep"?»'oii 
rude,  and  capital  did  not  plaj  an  important  part,  the  small  pearance 
farmer  who  cultivated  his  fields  himself  with  the  aid  only  smaller 
of  his  own  family  had  a  fair  chance  of  holding  his  posi-  lo- 
tion against  a  neighbour  little  wealthier  than  himself.  But 
his  difficulties  began  when  this  rudimentary  state  of  society 
was  changed  for  one  more  complicated,  and  when  capital 
was  more  and  more  in  request  in  an  improved  state  of 
ag^culture  and  a  more  complicated  society.  Then  came  the 
necessity  of  borrowing,  and  the  poorer  men  sank  into  de- 
pendence on  the  rich.  Their  position  became  worse  when 
war  or  other  calamities  caused  general  distress,  for  small 
properties  have  less  power  of  resistance  than  larger,  and 
are  swept  away  by  a  tide  of  adversity  which  may  not  affect 
the  latter.  Nay,  rich  people  can  profit  by  the  distress  of  the 
poor ;  they  can  buy  cheap  what  the  others  are  obliged  to 
sell,  and  thus,  whilst  small  holdings  disappear,  large  estates 
grow  larger.  In  this  manner  small  properties  have,  in 
different  countries,  been  swallowed  up,  and  they  would 
gradually  disappear  altogether,  if  other  social  laws  were 
not  at  work  to  counteract  the  excessive  accumulation  of 
landed  property  in  the  hands  of  a  small  class.* 

But  neither  in  Italy  nor  elsewhere  was  this  natural  Violence  of 
law  left  to  work  out  its  results  by  its  own  inherent  force  ^nd*^^' 
alone.      Cunning,  chicanery,  and  downright  violence  con-  owners, 
curred  to  accelerate  its  slow  working.     The  poor  peasants 
were  deprived  of  their  holdings  sometimes  under  the  pre- 
text of  a  legal  execution,   sometimes   by   sheer  force.^ 

>  When  law  and  cnstom  combine,  as  in  England,  to  prevent  the  breaking 
up  of  estates  among  the  heirs  of  the  owner,  the  process  of  accumnlution  goes 
on  almost  unchecked,  and  the  consequence  is  the  disappearance,  all  but  toLil, 
of  the  small  landowner. 

'  Sallnst,  (7tt^.  41 :  Interea  parentes  ant  parvi  liberi  militnm,  nti  qnisque 
potentiori  confinis  erat,  sedibus  pellebantur.  Sallnst,  Hist,  frag.  i.  41,24: 
Expnlsa  agris  plebes.  Horat.  Oc^.  II.  xyiii.  23.  Quinctil.  i)^/a7n.  13.  Seneca, 
B^pift.  90,  De  Benef.  viii.  10.  Appian,  BeU,  Civ.  1,7:  ol  wXo^atoi  ,  .  .  Haa 
Tc  fy  iXXa  fipax^ft  irfr^Mf,  rh,  fihy  wyo6fi§voi  wtiBoT,  rk  8i  fiUf,  \cLfi0dyoyr€s 
W99ia  fuiKpii  &kt2  x^pittv  iyt^pyovp.    Ibid.  i.  18.    How  common  such  practices 
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BOOK  Whilst  the  owner  was  serving  in  the  army,  the  farmwork 
^ ..  ,  '  ^  was  neglected,  and  the  family  became  dependent  upon 
money-lenders,  who,  under  some  pretext  or  other,  droTe 
them  from  house  and  home.  Great  numbers  of  small  pro- 
perties were  thus  seized  by  fraud  or  violence  and  swelled 
the  estates  of  the  rich.  It  is  true,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  prevent  such  outrages.  A  praetorian  edict  ^  was  directed 
against  all  possessions  acquired  in  this  way,  but  the  very 
necessity  of  issuing  edicts  of  this  sort  proves  the  prevalence 
of  violent  and  illegal  ejections ;  for  the  praetors  would  not 
have  troubled  themselves  with  combating  imaginary  evils. 
Besides,  such  violent  proceedings  as  those  mentioned  by 
Cicero  ^  justify  the  inference  that  in  earlier  times  things 
were  much  worse.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  dis- 
position of  the  Romans  to  act  with  brutal  force  and  heart- 
lossness  in  the  enforcement  of  real  or  pretended  rights, 
their  immoderate  greed,  avarice,  and  cupidity ;  if  we  re- 
member the  numerous  stories  of  the  cruel  treatment  of 
debtors,  stories  which,  though  fictitious,  are  based  on  the 
well-known  character  of  the  Soman  creditor ;  if  we  bear  in 
mind  that  a  real  and  effective  legal  protection  of  the  weak 
and  humble  against  the  powerful  is  the  latest  fruit  of  civili- 
sation, and  certainly  was  unknown  in  ancient  Some  in 
spite  of  the  institution  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  we 
shall  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  number  of  ejectments 
must  have  been  very  great  indeed,  and  we  can  understand 
that  the  diminution  of  the  class  of  independent  peasants 
was  well  calculated  to  inspire  a  farsighted  and  patriotic 
statesman  with  grave  apprehension  for  the  future,* 

mmst  have  been  in  earlier  times  maj  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  thej 
occurred  even  in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  Horace. 

'  The  possessorial  edict  of  the  praetor  protected  only  those  possesfton  who 
had  acquired  possession  '  nee  vi,  nee  clam,  nee  precario.*  It  ran  thus  :  Unde  to 
ilium  vi  deiocisti,  aut  familia  tua,  aut  procurator  tuus  deiecit,  quam  ille  oce 
vi,  nee  clam,  nee  precario  a  te  posnideret,  eo  ilium  restitua«.  Ciceio,  Pn 
Ccscin.  xix.  30 ;  Pro  TiiUio,  14.     See  Puchta,  Institutionen,  ii.  §  225. 

'  See  Cicero's  speech  Pro  Tullio. 

*  The  absorption  of  the  Bmall  holdings  of  the  peasantry  by  the  large  estates  of 
the  nobility  is,  as  stated  above,  a  phenomenon  by  no  means  confined  Co  fiooe 
or  to  antiquity.    It  can  be  observed  in  mediaeval  and  modem  Corope,  and  it 
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The  process  of  gradual  absorption  of  small  estates  by     CHAP. 
the  larger  was  favoured  by  the  pernicious   influence   of 


slavery.  It  was  by  the  employment  of  slaves  that  large  ^™^^^' 
farms  could  be  worked  profitably.  Slaves  were  less  ex-  slave  with 
pensive  than  free  labourers.  Besides,  they  were  not  sub-  labour. 
ject  to  military  service  and  could  work  without  interrup- 
tion. The  competition  of  slave  labour  accordingly  was 
ruinous  to  the  free  labourers,  and  it  so  happened  that  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  number  of  the  latter  was  dimi- 
nished by  the  drain  of  continual  wars,  the  prisoners  made 
in  these  wars  swelled  the  number  of  the  former.  The 
general  employment  of  slaves  aflfected  all  kinds  of  industry, 
but  none  so  much  as  agriculture.  The  style  of  farming 
which  Cato  practised  and  recommended  in  his  writings 
was  entirely  based  on  slave  labour  and  independent  of 
free  labour.  Even  his  overseers  and  stewards  were  slaves. 
The  operations  of  the  farm  were  conducted  with  an  ex- 
clusive view  to  the  commercial  profits  of  the  owner,  with- 
out the  least  attention  to  the  well-being  of  the  labouring 
slaves,  who  were  fed  and  clothed  just  enough  to  keep 
them  in  health  and  vigour.  It  was  impossible  for  a  free 
peasant  to  maintain  himself  either  as  owner  of  land 
or  as  tenant  of  a  farm,  when  this  system  had  become 
general.  £e  could  not  escape  debt,  and  once  in  debt  he 
was  at  the  mercy  of  the  money-lender,  and  even  if  he 
managed  to  retain  possession  of  his  estate,  he  was  in  a 
precarious  position,  and  lost  all  feeling  of  pride  and  self- 
respect.     A  further  cause  of  the  accumulation  of  lauded 

can  be  traced,  not  only  in  the  law  books  and  chronicles,  but  in  the  poetical 
literature  of  various  countries.  Tht^  older  English  dramas  are  full  of  references 
to  the  illegal  violence  of  the  great  nobles  in  their  dealings  with  the  peasantry. 
See  Shakppere*s  second  part  of  King  Henry  VL'i.  3:  'My  supplication  is 
against  John  Goodman,  my  lord  Cardinars  man,  for  keeping  my  house  and 
lands  and  wife  and  all  from  me.'  Another  petition  is  against  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  for  *  enclosing  the  commons  of  Melford.*  Thomas  Hey  wood,  in  the  first 
part  of  Kifig  Edward  IV.  i.  2,  makes  Falconbrid^e  say  that  he  and  the  insur- 
gents fight  not '  for  some  common  in  the  wilds  of  Kent,  that's  by  some  greedy 
cormorant  enclosed.'  In  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia  there  is  a  long  explanation 
of  the  frequency  of  theft,  from  which  we  can  infer  that  it  was  a  general  griev- 
ance of  the  poor  in  Henry  VIII.'s  time  that  the  rich  appropriated  both 
common  land  and  the  land  of  small  freeholders. 
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.  that  by  custom  and  actual  law  *    the  men  of  senatorial 
rank  were  not  allowed  to  engage  in  commercial  pursuits. 
They  were  thus  compelled  to  invest  their  capital  chiefly 
in  land. 
Occupa-  Whilst  all    social  and  political  conditions  were  thug 

waste  ^        favourable  to  the  substitutioil  of  large  estates  in  the  place 
lands.         of  the  Small  peasant  properties  of  the  old  time,  no  change 
took  place  in  that  peculiar  system  of  occupation  of  waste 
lands,  sanctioned  by  law  and  custom.     Even  in  the  long 
struggle  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians,  when  Borne 
first  emerged  from  her  modest  territory  to  make  conquests 
from  her  neighbours,  a  danger  had  been  apprehended  in 
the  practice  of  occupation,  and  an  attempt  had  been  made 
to  regulate  and  restrict  it  within  certain  limits.     It  seemed 
not  desirable  that  a  few  men  should  step  in  and  appropriate 
the  lands,  left  for  occupation,  to  their  own  exclusive  use. 
The  Licinian  laws,  therefore  (366  b.c.),^  fixed  500  jugera 
as  the  maximum  which  any   Boman   citizen   should  be 
allowed  to  claim.      But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  kws 
are  impotent  to  coerce  deep-rooted  passions  and  to  remore 
evils  which  are  the  natural  consequences  of  national  habits 
and  economical  laws.     The  Licinian  law  was  evaded  and 
disregarded,  and  in  course  of  time  it  fell  into  utter  ob- 
livion.    The  law  intended  to  limit  the  possession  of  land 
was  as  useless  as  the  laws  against  usury,  or  laws  intended 
to  fix  the  price  of  commodities ;  in  short,  as  useless  as  any 
laws  which  undertake  to  divert  capital  from  its  natural 
channels  into    other    channels    devised   by    the  wisdom 
of  legislators.      It  was  impossible  for  anyone  to  occnpy 
waste  lands  without  a  certain  capital  at  his  disposal.  The 
law,  therefore,  was  unreasonable  in  demanding  that  the 
owners  of  capital  should  leave  a  portion  of  the  land  to  be 
occupied  by  men  who  had  no  capital.    If  such  a  law  could 
have  been  enforced,  its  consequence  would  liave  been  to 
cut  off  to  a  certain  extent  the  application  of  capital  to  the 

^  By  the  Lex  Claudia,  passed  before  the  second  Punic  wbx.    Vol.  ii.  p.  ]96i. 
«  Vol.  i.  p.  314. 
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occupation  and  cultivation  of  waste  lands.    It  would  have     CHAP. 


prevented  its  cultivation  by  men  of  small  means  alto-  - 
gether.  If  the  law  had  not  this  effect,  it  is  because  it  was 
disregarded.  The  wealthy  Bomans  occupied  large  tracts 
of  waste  land,  i.e,  they  laid  out  the  capital  necessary  for 
its  cultivation,  lending  the  money  or  letting  the  farms  to 
small  tenants,  or  farming  larger  portions  with  slave  labour 
themselves.  Thus  was  effected  the  change  which  we  have 
already  noticed.  The  small  peasants,  instead  of  rising 
into  independent  freeholders  from  the  condition  of  bor- 
rowers and  tenants,  remained  dependent  on  the  capitalists, 
whose  estates  grew  by  degrees  into  latifundia  of  enormous 
extent,  supporting  no  longer  a  free  population  but  ever- 
growing masses  of  slaves. 

A  remedy  for  the  giudual  destruction  of  the  class  of  Disregard 
small  freeholders  might,  perhaps,  have  been  found  if  the  peasantry 
Bomans  had  continaed  on  a  large  scale  their  old  custom  of  ^y^}^^ 

.  nobles. 

planting  colonies  and  assigning  public  lands  to  the  new 
settlers.*  But  the  opposition  of  the  nobility  to  the 
assignments  made  by  Caius  Flamiuius^  shows  that  the 
government  was  shoi-tsighted  enough  to  look  upon  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  as  an  injury 
to  themselves.  Their  greed  and  avarice  overclouded  their 
reason.  They  would  not  acknowledge  that  they  were  sow- 
ing seeds  of  evil  which  mast  spring  up  sooner  or  later. 
For  the  time  everything  looked  well,  and  they  did  not  care 
for  the  future.  The  Hannibalian  war,  which  broke  upon 
Italy  soon  after,  silenced  all  minor  wishes  and  grievances, 
and  concentrated  the  energies  of  the  republic  on  the  one 
point  of  national  defence.^    Then  came  the  days  of  rapid 

•  The  colonies  of  Cremona,  Placentia,  Bononia,  Aquileia,  Potentia,  Pisan- 
mm,  Mutina,  Parma,  and  Luna,  were  established,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colonistj,  but  for  military  purposes. 

«  Vol.  ii.  p.  126. 

*  After  its  termination,  a  number  of  veterans  received  assignments  of  land 
in  Italy.  Liv.  xxxi.  4,  1  :  Ezitu  huius  anni  cum  de  agris  vetenim  militum 
relatum  esset,  qui  ductu  atque  auspicio  P.  Scipionis  in  Africa  bellum  perfecis- 
■ent,  decreverunt  patres,  nt  M.  Junius  praetor  urbis,  si  ei  videretur,  decemviros 
agro  Soroniti  Apuloque,  quod  eios  publicum  populi  Homani  esset,  metiendo 
diridendoque  crearet. 

VOL.   IV.  B  B 
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conquests,  of  growing  wealth,  of  universal  dominion.  Why 
should  Boman  politicians  busy  themselves  with  such  paltry 
questions  as  the  preservation  or  renewal  of  an  independent 
peasantry  ? 

In  considering  the  causes  which  led  to  the  violent  poli- 
tical disturbance  of  the  two  Gracchi  we  must  not  limit  our 
inquiries  to  that  part  of  the  population  which  in  a  strictly 
legal  sense  was  included  in  the  body  of  Boman  citizens. 
Besides  them  there  were  the  so-called  allies,  spread  over 
the  whole  of  Italy,  more  numerous  than  the  citizens 
themselves,*  but  not  admitted  to  the  full  franchise.  In  a 
general  way  the  relation  of  these  Romans  of  a  lower  class 
to  the  citizens  proper  may  be  compared  to  that  of  tbe 
plebeians  of  old  to  the  patricians,  at  the  time  when  the 
rights  of  the  two  were  not  yet  equalised.  The  Italians 
were  really  the  backbone  of  Homan  strength,  they  had  to 
bear  the  greater  portion  of  the  public  burthens,  and  yet 
they  were  excluded  from  the  public  rights  and  honours. 
This  was  a  state  of  things  which  could  not  be  permanent; 
it  was  too  unnatural  and  unjust.  But  as  was  the  case 
with  the  patricians  in  former  times,  the  privileged  Romans 
were  prevented  by  pride  and  selfishness  from  surrendering 
their  prerogatives  by  the  admission  of  the  great  mass  of 
their  actual  fellow-citizens  to  a  legal  equality  with  them- 
selves. This  obstinacy  was  the  cause  of  a  violent  convul- 
sion, which  brought  about  by  war  and  revolution  the 
extension  of  the  Roman  franchise  to  all  the  nations  of 
Italy. 

The  terrible  devastations  which  afflicted  Italy  in  the 
Hannibalian  war  had  been  most  ruinous  to  the  allies 
of  Rome,  especially  those  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula. 
Whilst  Latium,  which  contained  the  principal  part  of  the 
old  tribes  of  citizens,  had  sufTered  comparatively  little,  a 

'  According  to  Mommsen  {Rom.  Gesch.  ii.  225)  the  nnrabers  of  RomanflaBd 
Italian  allies  were  as  two  to  three.  This  calculation  is  based  on  the  nnmben 
of  the  COD 8UH  of  115  B.C.  compared  with  that  of  70  B.C.  In  this  period  tbtf 
numbers  rose  from  400,000  to  900,000.  The  increttse  is  explained  hj  Momm- 
sen by,  the  admission  of  the  allies  to  the  Eomau  franchise  in  conseqnenet  of 
the  Social  war. 
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large  portion  of  Samnium,  Apulia,  Campania,  and  more     CHAP, 
particularly  of   Lucania  and   Bruttium,   was  almost  de- 


populated ;  and  the  Romans  in  punishing  the  unfaithful 
allies  had  acted  with  ruthless  cruelty.  Even  during  the 
war  the  Latin  colonies  were  so  exhausted  that  twelve  of 
them  declared  themselves  incapable  of  sending  their  regular 
annual  contingents  of  troops.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
declaration  was  by  no  means  inspired  by  treason  or  even 
by  a  want  of  patriotic  feeling,  but  that  it  was  the  result 
of  actual  misery,  the  effect  of  the  war.  When  at  length 
peace  was  concluded,  large  districts  were  uncultivated  and 
uninhabited.  Roman  veterans  could  be  settled  on  them  as 
colonists,*  and  Roman  capitalists  could  occupy  them. 

But  devastations  of  land  and  losses  of  human  life  are  Laws  re- 
repaired  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  provided  a  nation  J^"^*°8 
is  in  a  healthy  state  politically  and  economically,  so  that  chase  of 
the  restorative  vigour  of  nature  is  not  impeded  by  bad    *°  ' 
restrictive  laws.     This  may  be  more  especially  expected 
in  a  country  so  fertile  and  with  so  genial  a  climate  as 
Italy.      But  unfortunately  the  law  which  so  restricted 
the  right  of  buying  and  selling  land  that  in  every  Italian 
community  none  but   members   of  that   community   or 
Roman  citizens  could  purchase  or  inherit,^  by  restricting 
free  competition  and  giving  an  undue  advantage  to  Roman 
citizens,  was  in  itself  suflBcient  to  ruin  the  prosperity  of 
every  Italian  town.      This  most  injurious  law  operated 
incessantly  and    unobserved.     Its  effect  was,  that  year 
after  year  larger  quantities  of  the  soil  of  Italy  passed  into 
the  possession  of    Roman   capitalists  to  be  turned  into 
large   farms,   in  which  the   free  Italian  peasants  were 
supplanted  by  gangs  of  agricultural  slaves.^ 

>  See  above,  p.  369,  n.  3.  *  Vol.  iv.  p.  148. 

•  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  this  process  was  so  little  noticed.  But  all 
slow  and  gradual  changes  pass  unobserred  until  some  unexpected  final  result 
is  attained  which  seems  out  of  proportion  with  the  force  at  work.  Thus  the 
steady  accumulation  of  the  wealth  of  the  Church  in  all  countries  of  Christian 
Europe  was  hardly  counteracted  by  the  secular  government,  except  in  England 
by  the  Statute  of  Mortmain,  until  the  possessions  of  the  clergy  had  grown  out 
of  all  proportion,  and  invited  the  cupidity  of  the  secular  power.  The  slow 
tffect  of  law  and  custom,  by  which  land  is  transmitted  to  the  eldest  son,  does 
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in   the   territory  of  the   allies  was   practised  not   only 


intSrestB^    by  Boman   citizens,  but  also  by  Italians  who  were  not 
among  the   Romans.^     Thus  the  wealthier  families  of  the  allies  ^rere 

ftllios 

as  much  interested  as  the  Boman  nobility  in  maintaining 
the  existing  state  of  things,  and  looked  with  apprehension 
at  any  movement  which  tended  to  restore  the  provisions 
of  the  old  Licinian  law.     In  the  various   Italian  towns 
there  were  accordingly  the  same  conflicting  interests  of 
the  rich  and  the  poor  as  in  Home,  and  the  same  parties 
were  opposed  to  each  other,  the  one  siding  with  Gracchus 
and  favouring  his  social  reform,  the  other  supporting  the 
Roman  nobility   in  their   opposition  to    the  democratic 
agitation. 
Grievances         However,  the  richer  Italian  families,  which  formed  a 

of  the  .  ...  . 

richer  kind  of  nobility  in  the  dependent  communities,  thon^^h 
famiUe  ^^^7  fo^nd  their  pecuniary  interests  bound  up  with  those 
of  the  Roman  nobility,  were  precisely  that  class  among 
the  allies  which  felt  most  intensely  and  resented  most 
keenly  their  exclusion  from  the  honours  and  dignities  of 
the  republic.  They  were  not  admitted  to  the  great  offices 
of  state.  Even  the  Roman  senate  was  closed  to  them, 
and  they  could  not  expect  the  distinctions  and  the  great 
advantages  which  military  commands  in  the  provinces 
conveyed.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  L^tin  colonists 
were  allowed  to  join  in  the  speculations  of  the  farmers  of 

not  strike  many  observors  as  powerfnl  in  eflTecting  a  great  change.  Yet  thii 
law  has  helped  to  establish  in  England  a  state  of  things  which  is  fraught  vi^b 
dangers,  and  may  bring  on  a  social  or  political  revolation,  nnlees  remedial 
measures  are  adopted  in  time. 

*  Mommsen,  Rom.  Gesch.  ii.  101 :  *  The  public  Innds  in  Italy  were  notMcla- 
pirely  in  the  possession  of  Roman  citizens ;  laige  tracts  of  them  had  been  granted 
by  popular  or  senatorial  decrees  to  several  allied  communities  for  their  exclitfi« 
use,  other  portions  h«d  been  occupied  by  Latin  citizens,  lawfully  or  unltv- 
fully.*  I  am  inclined  to  say  'lawfully,*  and  I  should  not  restrict  the  risrhttfl 
'  Latin  citizens,'  but  rather  include  all  Italian  allies.  There  is  no  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  and  it  seems  natural  that  the  goyprnment  would  prefer  to  see  viit 
districts  which  had  been  laid  waste  by  war  cultivated  by  Italian  alHee.  rathff 
than  they  should  remain  unproductive.  For  after  all  it  was  not  possible  thit 
the  Koman  nobility  could  monopolise  all  the  land  themselves. 
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the  public  revenue/  but  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  other     CIIAP. 
Italians    also  who    were   not   Latins   enjoyed  the   same  '    _. 

privilege.  At  any  rate  they  could  not  compete  with 
Romans  on  equal  terms,  and  as  they  had  no  votes  to  give 
or  to  sell  in  the  Boman  comitia,  they  were  not  able  to 
make  themselves  respected  by  the  men  in  power,  who 
could  grant  or  refuse  favours  and  make  the  terms  hard  or 
easy. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  wrongs  and  indignities  Critical 
to   which  all  Italian   allies,   rich  as  well  as  poor,  were  of  Uie*^** 
exposed  at  the  hands  of  Eoman  ofl&cials.^    All  their  legal  Roman 
disabilities  and  all  the  disadvantages  and  mortifications  wealth.  * 
to  which  they  were  liable  were  the  necessary  consequences 
of  one  primary  cause,  their  exclusion  from  the  full  Boman 
citizenship.      It  was   generally   felt  that   this   exclusion 
could  not  be  maintained  much  longer.     The  government 
of  the  republic  could  not  always  be  carried  on  for  the 
benefit   of   a  ruling   minority.      The   whole   moral   and 
economical   condition   of  society  was  undermined  and  a 
crisis    inevitable,    which    by    restoring    the   equilibrium 
between  the  ruling  state  and  the  masses  of.  the  subject 
populations  laid  a  new  basis  on  which  the  Empire  could 
be  established  with  equal  rights   and   equal  obligations 
for  all. 

'  This  is  Mommsen's  opinion,  Horn,  Gesch.  i.  423. 
«  Above,  p.  193  ff. 
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One  of  tbe  most  melancholy  and  ominous  features  which 
we  mark  in  the  decay  of  the  Roman  polity  is  the  lack  of 
a  party  and  of  leaders  with  the  gift  to  diseover  the 
disease  and  the  will  to  cure  it.  The  class  of  men  from 
whose  ranks  such  reformers  might  have  sprung  were 
entirely  under  the  influence  of  the  nobihty  in  their  acts 
and  in  their  convictions ;  and  the  few  Boman  soldiers  aud 
statesmen  who  stood  out  from  the  mass  of  mediocrity  had 
either  no  taste  or  no  inclination  to  engage  in  any  move- 
ment which  went  beyond  the  aims  and  calculations  of 
their  own  day.  They  either  devoted  themselves,  like  the 
Scipios,  to  the  task  of  enhancing  the  greatness  of  their 
own  families,  or  laboured  in  field  and  council  to  increase 
the  preponderance  of  the  republic  over  other  states  and 
at  the  same  time  to  amass  riches  for  themselves ;  or  they 
bewailed,  like  Cato,  the  corruption  of  morals  and  prated 
about  the  virtues  of  the  past.  Occasionally,  it  is  true, 
timid  attempts  were  made,  and  on  a  small  scale,  to 
abolish  flagrant  abuses,  as  by  the  laws  relating  to  the 
ballot  and  by  the  institution  of  permanent  penal  courts  of 
justice  for  the  protection  of  the  provinces  ;  but  the  idea 
of  a  bold  and  thorough  reform  was  in  itself  alarming  to 
the  public  men  of  Rome. 

It  appears  that  C.  Licinius  Crassus,  who  was  tribune 
of  the  people  in  the  year  145  B.C.,  gave  the  signal  for  a 
new  movement.  But  we  know  too  little  about  him  to 
determine  whether  he  really  proposed  a  law  for  the 
distribution  of  land  in  lots  of  seven  jugera  among  the 
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poor  populations.'  It  is  certain  that  this  proposal  if  CHAP, 
made  was  not  accepted,  and  that  another  for  the  election  s_ — ^ — , 
of  priests  by  the  people  received  the  same  treatment, 
Crassus  also  exhibited  his  democratic  tendencies  when 
deliveiing  speeches  in  public,  for  he  was  the  first  of  all 
Eoman  orators  who,  when  speaking  on  the  public  platform, 
turned  not  to  the  comitium,  where  the  senators  and 
nobles  were  wont  to  stand,  but  to  the  forum,  which  was 
occupied  by  the  great  mass  of  humbler  citizens.^ 

A  less  resolute  reformer  was  C.  Lselius.  We  are  told  Proposed 
that  he,  the  friend  and  dependent  of  the  Scipios,  had  ^^^J?*n 
conceived  a  plan  for  imparting  new  vigour  to  the  agri-  Laelius. 
cultural  classes  of  Italy  by  distributing  the  public  lands 
then  in  the  possession  of  occupiers,  but  that,  yielding  to 
the  entreaties  of  his  friends,  he  abandoned  his  daring 
designs  and  was  in  consequence  sumamed  Hhe  wise.'* 
When  the  last  echoes  of  this  faint,  feeble  warning 
seemed  to  have  died  away,  the  noble  families  of  Rome, 
strong  and  united,  may  well  have  thought  that  they 
could  now  leisurely  enjoy  the  good  things  which  the 
possession  of  power  secured  to  them.  All  the  great 
tasks  which  they  had  undertaken  while  directing  the 
affairs  of  their  country  had  been  successfully  accom- 
plished, though  at  the  cost  of  many  a  desperate  struggle 
and  of  terrific  sacrifices.  The  mighty  kingdoms  of  the 
East  were  humbled  and  destroyed;  Carthage,  their 
ancient  rival,  lay  in  ruins ;  and  their  dominion  in  Italy 
extended  as  far  as  the  Alps.  Even  in  Spain  the  hardy 
and  patriotic  natives,  after  a  long  and  fierce  fight  for 
their  independence,  were  crushed,  and  the  greater  portion 
of  that  country  acknowledged  the  sway  of  Rome,  which 
now  extended  almost  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  while  the 
small  town  of  Numantia,  which  still  refused  to  bow  its 
neck  under  the  Roman  yoke,  was  besieged  by  an  over- 
whelming force  commanded  by  the  younger  Scipio,  the 

•    '  The  decision   depends  on  the  interpretation  of  the  difficult  passages, 
Varro  dt  R.  R.  i.  2,  0,  concerning  which  see  Pauly,  Real  Lexicon,  iv,  10o6. 
»  Cicero,  de  Amic.  26,  96.  •  Plut.  lib.  Gracek.  8. 
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^    ,  '_.  looked  upon  as  certain. 

Election  of  Amid  this  seeming  calm  burst  a  sadden  and  nnei- 
Sempro-  pccted  storm,  which  threatened  at  a  single  stroke  to 
nms  Qrac-  jg^y  j^^  ^jj^  proud  and  powerful  nobility  of  Rome.     In  the 

cnusasone       J  r  r  j 

of  the  ten    year  133  B.C.  there  was  elected,  among  the  ten  tribunes  of 
tn  unes.     ^^  people,  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  a  young  man 
belonging  to  a  most  illustrious  family,  which  more  than  a 
hundred  years  before  had  attained  to  the  highest  honours 
of  the  republic*   During  the  war  with  Hannibal,  and  in  the 
time  of  deepest  trouble,  soon  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  a 
Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus  was  elected  consul  by  the 
people  for  the  year  215  B.C.,  and  later  on  commanded,  aa 
proconsul,  an  army  of  slaves,  and  bore  himself  well  until 
he  was  slain  in   an  ambush  prepared  for  him   by  the 
Carthaginian  sub-commander  Mago.^ 
The  career         A  namesake  of  this  Ti.  Gracchus,  probably  his  grand- 
tribune's     ®^°'  whose  active  participation  in  public  life  extended 
father.        from  the  Syrian  to  the  last  Punic  war,  and  who  was  con- 
sequently a  contemporary  of  Cato,  was  father  to  the  great 
tribune.    Of  this  man  we  know  just  so  much  as  will  suffice 
to  mark  in  outline  the  usual  career  of  a  prominent  member 
of  the  nobility.     He  served  on  horseback  in  the  bodj- 
guard  of  the  consul  L.  Scipio  Asiaticus,  during  his  cam- 
paign in  Asia*  (190  B.C.).     Three  years  later  we  find  him, 
as  tribune  of  the  people,  interposing  in  behalf  of  L.  Scipio, 
who  had  been  condemned  to  a  fine,  and  so  preventing  the 
execution  of  the  sentence.*  We  are  informed  that  Gracchus 
acted  thus,  although  he  was  personally  on  bad  terms  with 
Scipio ;  but  this  may  be  merely  a  rumour  invented  for  the 
purpose  of  imparting  to  the  act  of  Gracchus  an  air  of 
generosity.     If  enmity  really  existed,  it  is  certain  that  an 
entire  reconciliation  took  place  soon  after  this  event,  for 
we  find  the  houses  of  the  Scipios  and  the  Sempronian 

*  Other  branches  of  the  gens  Sempronia  had  previoufcly  acquired  oobih'tj. 
The  Sempronii  Atratini  were  patricians,  and  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
fasti  during  the  early  days  of  the  republic  (407  B.C.).  Plebeian  brancha  wen 
the  Sempronii  Sophi,  Tuditani,  Blsesi,  Longi,  Butili,  Rufi,  and  the  Gracchi. 

»  Vol.  ii.  pp.  2yi,  329.  »  Vol.  iii.  chap.  u.  *  AboTe»  pc  329. 
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Gracchi  henceforth  closely  allied  and  intermarried.     The     CHAP, 


narrative^   relating    how   Scipio  promised  his  daughter 
in   marriage   to   Gracchus  at  a  feast,  unknown  to  his 
wife,  has,  it  is  true,  been  erroneously  applied  to  the  men 
in  question,  and  belongs  to  the  following  generation ;  but 
our   Gracchus   did   marry    Scipio's    daughter    after  her 
father's  death,  with  the  consent  of  her  relatives,^  and  the 
career  and  political  activity  of  Gracchus  seem  to  have 
been  throughout  in  accordance  with  Scipionic  views.     He 
was  repeatedly  entrusted  with  missions  to  the  East  (185, 
]65,  161  B.C.),  being  particularly  qualified  for  that  office, 
in  addition  to  other  accomplishments,  by  his  thorough 
command  of  the  Greek  language,  which  he  spoke  with 
such  ease  and  fluency  that  he  was  able  to  appear  on  the 
public  platform  as  g.n  orator  at  Ehodes.*    He  was  succes- 
sively elected  to  the  offices  of  triumvir  for  the  purpose  of 
founding  the  civic  colony  of  Saturnia,  in  Etruria  (183  B.C.), 
of  sedile  (182  B.C.),  and  of  praetor  (180  B.C.)     The  splen- 
dour of  the  public  games  celebrated  during  his  sedileship 
was  not  less  remarkable  than  the  recklessness  with  which 
he  cast  a  share  of  the  expenses  on  Italy  and  the  pro- 
vinces.*    As  praetor  in  Spain  he  succeeded,  after  two  years 
of  warfare,  marked  by  many  a  victory,*  and  the  taking  one 
hundred  and  three,  or,  according  to  another  account,  three 
hundred  cities,^  in  leaving  behind  him  a  name  loved  and 
respected  by  the  native  tribes  on  account  of  the  treaties 
which  he  concluded  with  them,  and  which  formed  the 
basis  of  their  subsequent  legal  relations  to  Rome.     He 

'  Liv.  zxzriii.  67. 

*  Plut4irch,  Tib.  Gracch.  1  and  4,  below  p.  380,  note  4. 
■  Cicero,  Bnitos,  79. 

*  Liv.  zl.  44,  10.  The  senate  was  in  oonsequence  obliged  to  reduce  the 
eost  of  the  games :  decreverat  id  senatns  propter  efiusos  sumptns,  factos  in 
Indos  Ti.  Sempronii  sedilis,  qui  graves  non  modo  luUise  ac  sociis  Latini  nominis, 
ud  etiam  provinciis  extemis  fuerant. 

»  Vol.  iii.  p.  877. 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  380,  note  1.  The  number  103  is  given  hj  Liv.  xl.  49,  1  ; 
Strabo,  iii.  4,  13,  on  Poljbius'  authority,  gives  300.  One  of  thcfte  figures  has 
jm>bably  been  corrupted  into  the  other.  The  manifest  partiality  with  which 
Poljbius  speaka  of  Gracchus  is  explained  by  the  intimacy  of  both  with  the 
8cipionic  family. 
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returned  to  Rome  in  triumph,  bringing  forty  thousand 
pounds  of  silver  into  the  treasury,  and  now  his  election  to 
the  consulship  was  secured.     He  filled  this  office  in  the 
year   177  B.C.,  and  was   appointed  to  the   province  of 
Sardinia,  where  he  was  for  two  years  engaged  in,  a  fierce 
war  with  the  insurgents,  and  took  so  many  prisoners  in 
battle,  that  the  cheapness  of  Sardinian  slaves  became  pro- 
verbial in  Home.  In  the  inscription  affixed  tx>  the  painting 
which   for  his   own   glorification   he   dedicated  *   in  the 
temple  of  Mater  Matuta,  Gracchus  boasted  of  having  slain 
or  captured  eighty  thousand  enemies.     A  second  triumph 
was  granted  him,  and  a  further  reward  for  his  services  was 
his  election  to  the  highest  post  of  honour  that  any  Eoman 
could  aspire  to,  namely,  the  censorship,  which   office  he 
tilled  together  witli  his   colleague  of  the   consulate,  C. 
Claudius  Pulchen     His  tenure  of  this  office  was  rendered 
memorable  by  his  transformation  of  the  tribes  in  the  spirit 
of  aristocratic  government,^  while  he  erected  to  himself 
a  monument  in  the  form  of  the  Basilica  Sempronia,  the 
third  edifice  of  the  kind  in  Rome.  In  the  year  163  he  was 
a  gain  made  consul,  so  that  he  was  one  of  the  few  who  could 
boast  of  having  twice  occupied  the  highest  office,  and  ot 
having   twice   triumphed.      Of  his  latter  days  we  know 
nothing,  and  they  were  probably  devoted  to  the  benefit  of 
his  family.     The  husband  of  a  highly  intellectual  wife, 
whom,  according  to  a  pathetic  story,  he  loved  so  dearly 
that  he  had  no  desire  to  outlive  her,*  and  himself  con- 
versant in  Greek  literature,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  did 
his  utmost  to  give  his  children  a  first-class  education.    Of 
his  numerous  family,  however,  only  three  survived  their 
father,  the  renowned  brothers  Tiberius  and  Caius,  besides 
a  sister  who  was  married  to  the  younger  Scipio,  the  son  of 
the  conqueror  of  Macedonia,  Lucius  ^milius  Paollus. 

Summing  up  the  principal  features  in  the  career  of 
Gracchus  the  censor,  we  cannot  fail  to  see  in  him  a  striking 
specimen  of  a  genuine  aristocrat,  a  man  who  clung  firmlj 


'  Vol.  iii.  p.  425,  note  2. 
»  Plutarch,  Tib,  Graoch.  4. 


^  Above,  p.  38. 
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to  his  hereditary  class  and  all  its  principles,  and  who     CHAP, 
would  have  been  the  last  to  think  of  tampering  with  the  -_    .'     - 


foundation  on  which  the  greatness  of  the  aristocracy 
was  built  up.  Of  such  men  there  was  no  lack.  They 
were  just  equal  to  the  ordinary  public  work,  and  are 
admirably  adapted  to  characterise  the  class  to  which  they 
belonged. 

The  mother  of  the  tribunes,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  The 
remarkable  woman,  and  not  an  ordinary  Roman  matron,  ^xi^ri^g 
She  has  generally  received  credit  for  being  the  person  to  an<i  Caiua 
whom   her   sons  owed    their  trammg  and  education,  m 
particular  that  command  of  the  Latin  tongue  which  made 
them  eminent  as  orators.^     But  they  probably  owed  to 
their  mother  more  than  such   secondary  advantages  of 
education,     flomans  in  general  were  not  given  to  ideal 
ways   of   thinking;    and   this    gift,    which   the   Gracchi 
possessed  in  a  high  degree,  was  probably  inherited  from 
their  high-souled  and  large-minded  mother.     From  her, 
and  not  from  their  father,  they  had  received  that  sensitive 
nature  and  that  sympathy  with  the  weak  and  suffering, 
which  animated  their  political  action. 

But  if  their  ideal  enthusiasm  was  their  mother's  legacy,  Educatioa 
it  was  nourished  and  further  developed  by  education,  ^pacchu 
We  hear  of  two  Greek  masters  who  had  a  lasting  in- 
fluence on  the  two  Gracchi,  the  stoic  Blossius  from  Cumse, 
and  the  rhetor  Diophanes  from  Mitylene.  Since  Plato  the 
Greek  philosophers  had  studiously  prosecuted  their  specu- 
lations concerning  the  best  form  of  polity,  without  paying 
much  regard  to  existing  institutions.  That  the  state  had 
a  right  to  regulate  family  life,  to  command  and  dispose  of 
property  as  it  thought  best  for  the  common  weal,  was  for 
them  an  axiom  beyond  dispute;  and  amid  the  general 
decay  of  old  instil  utions  their  theories  had  first  been  in 
some  measure  adopted,  especially  with  regs  rd  to  landed 
property,  by  generous  princes  Uke  Agis  and  Kleomenes  of 

■  Cic.  Brut.  27,  104.  Fuit  Ti.  Graechus  diligentia  matris  a  puero  doctus  et 
GrsecU  literis  emditus,  ib.  58,  211.  Quinctil.  I.  i.  6:  Graccbonim  filcxj^ueotutt 
moltum  contulisse  accepimus  Coroeliam  matrenu 
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Sparta,  or  by  tyrants  such  as  Machanidas  and  Nabis. 
Such  doctrines  and  models  appear  to  have  fostered  and 
stimulated  in  Cornelia's  youthful  sons  the  boldness  which 
prompted  them,  in  defiance  of  all  Roman  conservatism,  to 
rebuild  the  state  on  quite  a  new  foundation,* 

Tiberius  was  but  a  youth  of  sixteen  when  he  accom- 
panied P.  Scipio  the  younger,  the  husband  of  his  sister,  to 
Africa  (147  B.C.),  and  so  enjoyed  immediate  intercourse 
with  the  most  eminent  man  of  his  time,  and  his  friends  C. 
Lajlius,  PansBtius,  Polybius,  and  others.  He  had  also  oppor- 
tunities of  showing  his  personal  courage,  in  the  taking  of  the 
suburb  Megara  *  by  assault,  when  he  and  Fannius  are  said 
to  have  been  the  first  on  the  city-wall.  Having  returned 
to  Borne,  he  was,  while  yet  a  youth,  received  into  the 
corporation  of  augurs,  and  so  far  succeeded  in  winning 
the  affection  of  the  consular  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,* 
that  the  consular's  daughter  was  promised  to  him  in 
marriage.*  Prospects  of  a  brilliant  political  career  were  of 
course  open  to  the  young  man,  but  the  beginning  seemed 
ominous,  when  he  became  qusestor  and  in  that  capacity 
accompanied  the  unfortunate  consul,  C.  Hostilius  Man- 
cinus,  to  Numantia,  and  shared  the  fate  of  the  Boman 
army  and  general,  who  became  prisoners  of  war.  Mainly 
through   his   agency    the   treaty   was    concluded  which 

>  Plutarch,  Tib.  Gracch.  8 :  'O  Tifi4pios  8i  iiiftapxoi  diroSMx^U  cMk  h* 
ai/r^y  ipfirifft  r^y  vpa^iy^  its  ixkv  oi  w\fi<rroi  XryoMTi,  Au^dyov  to»  fifropos  c«l 
B\o<rTlov  Tov  <l>t}<o<r6<pov  vapopfAfiirdyrtav  m,\n6v.  This  important  erideocs  bAS 
hitherto  received  but  little  attention. 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  365. 

'  The  tamo  who  wrongfully  made  war  against  the  SalsMiaiis  (14Sb.c 
Tol.  iii.  p.  423),  and  who,  in  spite  of  the  senate  and  the  tribunes,  celebrated  a 
triumph.  We  cannot  think  that  his  influence  on  Tiberias  was  wliolesome,  or 
that  he  was  likely  to  inculcate  prudence.  His  enmity  with  Scipio  JSmilianns 
and  the  reigning  clique  of  the  nobility  dated  from  the  time  when  ke  contested 
the  election  of  censors  against  Scipio  and  was  beaten  (142  b.c.  Plmtarcb, 
Apophthegm.  8cip.  Min.  9.) 

*  Plut.  Tib.  Gracch.  4.  According  to  Livy,  xxxviii.  67,  P.  Scipio  Afrittou 
promised  his  daughter  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Graoehi,  in  mairiage,  un- 
known to  his  wife,  to  the  fatlier  of  the  Gracchi.  But  that  this  version  is 
incorrect  is  plain  from  a  comparison  of  the  dates  (for  Cornelia  cannot  hare 
be^n  old  enough  before  the  death  of  Africsnus,  183  B.C.);  besides,  PoIybiiisi» 
in  favour  of  Plutarch's  version ;  see  above,  p.  377. 
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promised  the  Numantines  peace  in  return  for  the  libera-     CHAP. 


tion  of  the  captive  army ;  and  when  this  treaty  was  re-   * ^ — ^ 

pudiated,  notwithstanding  the  vehement  protest  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  he  narrowly  escaped  being  surrendered  to  the 
Numan tines,  together  with  the  consul  Mancinus.*  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  such  scandalous  perfidy  on  the  part 
of  the  senate  enraged  a  high-spirited  and  generous 
man,  who  had  pledged  his  faith  for  the  execution  of 
the  bond ;  and  if  he  had  already  anived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  system  of  government  then  prevailing  in 
Borne  was  ripe  for  destruction,  such  an  experience  as 
this  could  not  fail  to  confirm  him  in  that  belief.  But 
ifc  is  surely  a  mistake  to  impute  all  his  subsequent 
line  of  action  to  resentment  or  to  personal  fear,  and 
thus  to  deny  him  all  credit  for  pure  and  disinterested 
motives.* 

He  was  evidently  deeply  moved  by  the  lamentable  Sincerity 
condition  to  which  the  bulk  of  the  Italian  peasantry  had  Tiberius 
been  reduced.     On  his  way  to  Spain  he  saw  in  Etruria  an  ^«^chu«. 
instance  of  the  terrible  desolation  of  that  fertile  country ; 
for  only  foreign  slaves,  instead  of  freebom  peasants,  were 
employed  in  agriculture.     Doubtless  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  plan,  which  C.  LsbUus  had  conceived  and  then 

*  Vol.  iii.  p.  399. 

'  This  18  doD6  by  Cicero,  who  is  systematically  unfair  in  everything  he 
says  of  the  Gracchi,  De  Harusp.  respons.  xx.  43 :  Ti.  Graccho  invidia  Numan- 
tini  foederis,  cui  feriendo  qnsestor  C.  Mancini  consulis  qnnm  esset,  interfuerat, 
et  in  eo  fcedere  improbando  senatns  sevmtas  dolori  et  timori  fnit ;  istaque  res 
ilium  fortem  et  clarnra  virum  a  gravitate  patrum  desciscere  coegit.  Brut.  27. 
103  :  Eomm  alter  (Ti.  Gracchus)  propter  turbulentissimum  tribunatum,  aa 
quern  ex  invidia  foederis  Numantini  bonis  iratus  accesserat,  ab  ipsa  re  publica 
•St  interfectus.  Velleius  seems  to  incline  to  the  same  opinion,  ii.  2 :  Ti. 
Oracchufl  ....  graviter  ferenn  aliquid  a  se  factum  infirroari  ....  tribunus 
plebis  creatur  ....  summa  imis  miscuit.  Florus,  iii.  14,  leaves  the  motives 
of  Ghraochus  doubtful.  Tiberius  sive  Mancinianse  deditionis,  quia  sponsor 
foderis  fuerat,  contagium  timens  et  inde  popularis,  sive  sequo  et  bono  ductus, 
quia  depulsam  agris  suis  plebem  miseratus  est,  ne  populus  gentium  victor 
orbisque  possessor  laribus  et  focis  suis  cxularet,  quacunque  mente  rem  ausus 
ingentem  est.  Quinctilian.  VII.  iv.  13,  expresses  himself  doubtfully :  Gracchus 
reus  foederis  Numantini,  cuius  metu  leges  populares  tulisse  in  tribunatu  vide- 
tor.  According  to  Dio  Cassius  (frag.  83)  Tiberius  was  moved  by  anything 
Imt  common  ambition. 
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'  bution  of  state  lands,  and  his  bold,  enterprising  nature 
prompted  him  to  take  up  with  jouthf  q1  enthusiasm  the 
plan  which  older  and  less  intrepid  men  had  shrunk  from 
carrying  out.  So  it  came  to  pass  that  Gracchus,  in  the 
face  of  fearful  obstacles,  and  almost  unsupported  by  any 
party,  attempted  single-handed  his  hopeless  attack  on  the 
stronghold  of  the  Eoman  nobility. 
Plans  of  Tiberius   Gracchus   was  elected  tribune  in  the  year 

as^ibune.  ^^^  ^*^'y  Probably  without  having  previously  made  his 
plans  known  to  the  public,  or  having  on  the  strength  of 
his  projected  reforms  secured  the  suffrages  of  the  people;* 
for  we  find  among  his  colleagues  no  resolute  or  outspoken 
supporters  of  his  policy;  but,  on  the  contrary,  several 
bitter  adversaries.  When,  soon  after  his  accession  to 
office,  he  disclosed  his  plans,  the  nobility  were  no  lesa 
taken  by  surprise  than  the  people.  He  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  adhere  to  the  custom  which  had  then  been 
in  use  for  some  centuries,  and  first  to  lay  his  legislati?e 
schemes  before  the  senate,  so  that  he  might,  with  the 
approval  of  the  senate,  bring  them  before  the  people. 
Probably  he  knew  that  such  a  proceeding  would  be  use- 
less, since  he  had  no  strong  party  to  support  him  in  the 
senate.  Only  his  father-in-law,  Appius  Claudius,  and  the 
father-in-law  of  his  brother,  P.  Licinius  Crassus  Mncianus, 
besides  the  renowned  jurist  P.  Mucins  Scaevola,^  were  on 

*  Plutarch  {Tib.  Gracchus,  8)  relates  that  Gracchus  was  arged  to  his 
reform  by  anonymous  letters  addressed  to  him,  which  were  left  in  public  places 
wliere  they  would  be  sure  to  be  found,  and  which  called  npon  him  to  restore 
the  public  land  to  the  poor.  This  story,  which  is  evidently  identical  with  the 
one  related  of  Brutus,  seems  to  be  nothing  but  literary  gossip.  Anooymoos 
messages  of  the  kind  could  not  have  been  sent  to  the  youthful  Tiberius,  unleM 
it  had  been  generally  known  in  Rome,  even  before  this  time,  that  his  pcAkr 
was  directed  towards  the  objects  here  mentioned;  i.e.  unless  be  hMd  alresdy 
declared  what  his  feelings  and  opinions  were.  The  story,  therefore,  morei  ia 
a  vicious  circle. 

'  Though  it  is  stated  that  Scacvola  approved  of  the  Sempronian  Und  lav 
from  a  legal  point  of  view,  we  may  well  doubt  whether  he  approved  of  iti 
policy.  The  lawyer  and  the  statesman  were  probably  of  different  opinions. 
In  his  latter  capacity  it  does  not  appear  that  Scsevola  did  anything  to  support 
the  measure,  which  from  a  merely  technical  point  of  view  he  may  have  cqb- 
sidered  unassailable. 
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his  side,  evidently  more  a  family  clique  than  a  political     CHAP. 

party.     The  assent  of  the  Scipionic  party,  especially   of  ^ ,1— • 

his  brother-in-law  P.  Scipio  -Smilianus,  was  not  to  be 
counted  on,  and  that  was  perhaps  one  reason  why  he 
hastened  to  carry  his  reform  before  the  return  of  Scipio 
from  Spain.  ^ 

Before  we  proceed  to  discuss  the  reform  of  Gracchus  Question 
in  detail,  we  cannot  help  asking  whether  it  was  prudent  jgnce  of"" 
in  such  a  youthful  statesman,  at  the  very  outset  of  his  Gpacchu§. 
career,  to  be  so  completely  carried  away  by  enthusiasm 
and  confidence  in  his  cause  as  to  undertake  single-handed 
a  struggle,  necessarily  so  hard  and  formidable,  and  to 
throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  the  entire  nobility  by  attempt- 
ing to  carry  his  schemes  through  a  vote  of  the  people, 
and  without  consulting  the  senate.  The  event  proved 
that  if  his  action  was  not  wrong,  it  was  at  least  impru- 
dent, and  that  reforms  are  but  short-lived  when  they 
have  been  wrung-  from  the  actual  rulers  of  the  state 
by  means  of  a  sudden  and  unexpected  attack.  Legally, 
Tiberius  was  in  the  right.  The  law  permitted  him, 
without  the  leave  of  the  senators,  to  bring  any  proposal 
directly  before  the  people ;  but  in  matters  of  policy  the 
letter  of  the  law  must  always  be  supported  by  actually 
existing  custom.  Political  questions,  though  originating 
on  the  basis  of  right,  are  still  in  the  end  finally  settled  by 
might.* 

The  proposals  which  Tiberius  submitted  to  the  comitia  Proposula 
tributa  for  approval  were  such  that  they  could  not  fail  to  chus"**^ 
be   unanimously  condemned   by  the  nobility ;    for  they 
virtually  implied  a  renewal  of  the  almost  forgotten  and  long 
disregarded  agrarian  law  of  Licinius,  which  enacted  that  no 

*  Many  distinct  and  emphAtic  assertions  have  been  made  by  Momnisen 
•nd  others  about  a  so-called  reform  party  preceding  the  Gracchi.  If  by  such 
a  party  the  combined  action  of  seyeral  men  with  a  following  in  the  mass  of 
the  people  is  meant,  we  must  unhesitatingly  declare  that  no  vestige  of  it  is 
to  be  found.  A  few  isolated  liberal  ideas,  perceptible  here  and  there,  are  far 
from  concti toting  a  reform  party. 

'  Appian.  Bell.  Civ.  i.  27,  pronounces  at  the  same  time  Tiberius*  praise  and 
eoDdemnation  by  caUing  the  law  v6ijms  Apiffros  jcoI  (Sr^cAt/u^Tarof  tl  iZ^yaro 
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individual  citizen  should  possess  more  than  five  hnndred 
jugera  of  the  public  land.  In  order  to  pay  some  regard 
to  the  economical  changes  which  two  hundred  years  had 
effected  in  respect  to  wealth  and  the  mode  of  living,  lie 
added  a  clause  permitting  further  the  occupation  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  jugera  for  each  grown-up  son.  To 
temper  the  harshness  of  the  measure  to  those  who  would 
be  obliged  to  forfeit  a  portion  of  their  property,  a  clause 
was  inserted  acknowledging  whatever  portion  they  re- 
tained to  be  their  freehold  property,  and  that  the  state 
should  for  the  future  give  up  all  claim  to  the  same.^ 
Such  land  as  had  been  acquired  by  individuals  in  excess 
of  the  said  limit  was  to  be  resumed  by  the  state,  and 
distributed  among  the  poor  population  in  small  aJlotmeDts 
as  inalienable  property,  subject  to  the  payment  of  an 
annual  tax.  With  a  view  to  carrying  this  measure  into 
effect,  a  committee  of  three  men  (triumvirs)  waa  to  be 
annually  elected,  whose  labours  were  to  begin  with  the 
arduous  task  of  deciding  what  lands  belonged  to  the  state 
as  ager  publicus,  and  what  lands  were  band  fide  private 
property,  and  therefore  exempt  from  the  proposed 
measure. 

In  order  fully  to  estimate  the  consequences  involved 
in  this  proposal,  we  must  first  of  all  decide  whether  it 
applied  only  to  such  public  land  as  had  been  occupied  hj 
Koman  citizens,  or  whether  the  Italian  allies  who  had 
tracts  of  state  land  in  their  possession  were  equally  to  be 
affected  ;  moreover,  whether  only  the  poor  of  Borne  were 
to  profit  by  the  proposed  distribution  of  land,  or  whether 
any  Italian  allies  were  also  to  participate  in  the  benefit. 
Appian  gives  us  clearly  to  understand  that  the  measure 
in  question  was  intended  to  apply  without  distinction  to 
all  the  inhabitants  of  Italy,^  and  this  is  almost  a  matter 

^  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  11  :  ^«c^Xcv<  (6  Ti$4ptiOs)  roh$  vXovorfovf  .  .  .  iu9^ 
T^s  irtiroyrnjiirns  iitpyatrlas  avrdpicri  ^tpofi4rous  rV  i^atp^rov  &»fv  rials  rr^fv 
ds  iitl  fitfiaiov  iKfJurrtp  TrtvTaKoaiwy  vK46puw,  ira}  waitrlf  oJs  citf 2  v«u8cs  iwiffrf  wd 
ro'uroav  t^  ritdtrta. 

*  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  9 :  Ti$4pws  Tpixxos  ....  8i|^Mpx^  U*iurokifin 
irtpX  rov  'IrahiKQv  yivovs  ias  tlfwoKt/Awrdrov  re  icol  avyy^yovs,  ^BupofUwtw  U  ui 
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of  course,  for  else  the  result  could  not  have  been  what     CHAP. 

II 
Gracchus  intended,  namely  to  people  Italy  with  a  nume-   . ^ — . 


rous  and  independent  peasantry.  Here  as  elsewhere  the 
Gracchi  display  their  generous  sympathy  with  the  suf- 
fering Italians,  the  aim  of  Cains  certainly,  if  not  of 
Tiberius,  being  to  give  them  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens.* 

We  are  very  imperfectly  informed  on  many  points  of  Uncer- 
Tiberius'  agrarian  law.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  what  J**'^^^  m* 
ari'angement  was  contemplated  with  regard  to  the  cattle 
and  plant  belonging  to  the  land  which  was  to  be  ceded 
to  the  state,  whether  all  this  was  to  be  handed  over  to 
the  new-comers,  and  whether  with  or  without  indemnity.* 
Then  again,  what  was  to  become  of  the  numerous  slaves 
by  whose  labour  agriculture  had  been  hitherto  carried  on  ? 
Their  masters  would  of  course  no  longer  have  any  employ- 

hySr>f09  h  kwopic»  ira2  iXryav^pfw.  Appian,  Bell.  Cw.  13:  TpdKXos  8i  fi^ya- 
KaofXoiiuvoi  M  r^  if6fi^  ....  ota  8^  icriirrris  ov  fiias  w6\t<as  ovS*  iyhs  yiyovs 

'  This  is  the  view  adopted  by  Mommsen,  Rom.  Gfsch.  ii.  p.  88.  In  oppo- 
sition to  it,  Lange  {Rom,  Alterth.  iii.  p.  10)  maintHins  that  Gracchus  made 
DO  provision  for  the  Latins  and  the  Italian  allies.  He'  quotes  in  proof  of  this 
opinion  a  passage  from  Cicero  de  Reptihl.  iii.  29,  41,  the  bearing  of  which  on 
the  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  is  by  no  means  evident.  Lange  asserts, 
moreover,  that  the  inroiKOi  and  the  ir6\(is  \<ro7ro\iri^ti  mentioned  by  Appian, 
B^U.  Civ.  i.  10,  must  be  anderstood  to  be  colonies  and  municipia  of  Roman 
citizens,  which  is  a  mere  guess.  He  also  thinks  that  Tiberius  would  never 
have  soceeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  a.«8embly  of  the  Roman  people  the  assent 
to  a  law  by  which  the  Latins  and  allies  obtained  the  same  advantages  as  the 
Boman  citizens.  There  is  some  force  in  the  last  argum*»nt.  We  cannot 
think  that  it  was  by  any  means  easy  for  Tiberius  to  persuade  the  8<»lfish  Romans 
to  accept  a  law  not  exclusively  intende<l  for  their  own  advantage.  By  his 
Sbexality  to  the  Italians  he  made  himself  to  a  certain  extent  unpopular  in 
Some,  and  his  enemies  would  be  likely  to  avail  themselves  of  the  odium  he 
thus  incurred  for  irritating  a  portion  of  the  people,  and  for  representing  him 
•s  a  dangerous  friend.  If  Tiberius  reckoned  on  the  sense  and  generosity  of  the 
Jtomans,  he  made  a  serious  mistake ;  but,  if  we  admit  this,  we  need  not  on 
that  account  doubt  that  he  proposed  and  carried  his  measure. 

•  The  latter  alternative  is  hardly  conceivable.  But  a  full  compensation  of 
%he  old  owners  would  require  enormous  sums.  When  the  kingtlom  of  Perga- 
nram  and  the  treasures  of  Attains  were  at  the  disposal  of  the  Koman  govern- 
ment, it  was  possible  to  get  over  this  difficulty.  Gracchus  proposed  to  apply 
thb  proceeds  of  the  Attalian  legacy  towards  stocking  the  land  wjiieh  was  to  be 
fiistribated.  But  we  should  much  like  to  know  how  he  had  intended  to  deal 
"^ith  this  question  in  his  original  proposal,  which  was  made  before  he  could 
v«ekon  on  the  windfall  from  Pergamum. 

VO^,   IV,  C  0 
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BOOK     ment  for  them,  and  could  not  possibly  continue  to  feed 
v__^-L^  them.     If  Tiberius  intended  to  set  them  at  liberty  and 
convert  them  into  free  labourers,  then    where   was  the 
benefit  to  poor  citizens  ?  and  yet  it  most  have  been  Yerj 
difficult  to  find  any  occupation  for  them  except  in  agri- 
culture.*    We  must  bear   in   mind  that  the  scheme  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus  was  propounded  in  the  midst  of  the 
disastrous  Sicilian  slave  war,  in  which  the  whole  island 
was  wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  and  several  Roman  armia 
perished  in  succession.     Tiberius  cannot  under  these  cir- 
cumstances have  neglected  to  make  some   provision  fur 
the  Italian  slaves  whom  he  proposed  to  replace  by  free 
labourers. 
Difficulties         If  the  law  proposed,  as  we  presimie  it  did,  to  proyide 
of  the  ^^^  the  entire  mass  of  poor  and  unemployed    citizens  with 
measure,      land,  it  must  also  have  dealt  with  the  contingency  that 
the  public  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  state  might  not 
suffice,  and  in  that  case  it  was  necessary  to  make  some 
provision  for  those  who  could  not  be  accommodated  out 
of  the   public  lands.     A   further   difficulty    lay   in  the 
necessity  of  providing  that  the  plots  of  land  to  be  allotted 
should  be  inalienable.     In  what  way  can  Tiberius  hare 
hoped  legally  to  carry  out  this  design  ?     Did  he  imagine 
that  a  mere  declaration  to  that  effect  would  suffice ;  or 
did  he  think  that  the  new  peasantry  would  never  wish  or 
be  compelled  to  sell?     What  justification  could  there  be 
for  any  such  hope  as  that  ?      It  was  surely  not  to  be 
expected  that  the   metropolitan  proletarians  would  find 
agricultural   work   altogether   suited   to    their   taste,  or 
highly   profitable.      Neither  the  state   of  agriculture  in 
Italy,  nor  the  nature  and  antecedents  of  the  new  colonista 
could  justify   any   such   supposition.     What   was  to  be 
done  if  a  new  settler  found  it  advantageous  or  necessait 
to  sell  his  newly  acquired  property?     Was  that  to  be 
declared  an  illegal  proceeding,  and  was  he  thus  to  le 
fettered  to  the  soil,  or  in  other  words  to  forfeit  his  free- 
dom ?     These  are  questions  to  which  we  find  no  answer 

I  ^  *  Compare  above,  p.  365. 
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.  in  our  sources  of  information.     But  however  these  diffi-     CHAP, 
culties  may  have  been  met,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  condemn   .  _^ 

as  a  failure  any  attempt  to  fix  the  tenure  of  land  in 
perpetuity  by  declaring  it  to  be  inalienable,  just  as  any 
other  legal  regulation  must  end  in  failure  which  attempts  • 
to  impose  arbitrary  and  unnatural  restrictions  on  the 
economical  dealings  of  society.*  This  feature  in  the  law 
of  Tiberius  was  at  the   same  time  an    admission  of  its 

* 

inability  to  create  a  free  and  independent  peasantry  that 
was  likely  to  endure. 

A  source  of  embarrassment  scarcely  less  formidable  Difficulties 
than  those  inherent  in  the  law  itself  was  found  in  ascer-  ^t^^^^f  ^ 
taining  the  facts  on  which  the  operation  of  the  law  rested.  register- 
Registers  and  surveys,  from  which  the  extent  of  the  public 
lands  might  have  been  determined,  did  not  exist,  and 
quite  in  accordance  with  the  wretched  management  of 
Roman  finances,  the  regulation  requiring  all  occupiers  to 
pay  a  fixed  rent  or  tax  for  the  use  of  public  land  had  long 
since  been  forgotten,  and  thus  the  most  natural  and  pal- 
pable method  of  keeping  up  the  distinction  between  free- 
hold and  public  land  had  been  neglected.  It  had  long 
since  become  customary  for  landholders  to  treat  the  public 
land  in  their  possession  just  as  their  own  private  pro- 
perty, to  draw  no  line  between  the  two,  and  in  respect  of 
cultivation,  purchase,  sale,  or  bequest,  to  regard  both  as 
belonging  to  one  and  the  same  description  of  property. 
How  was  it  possible,  when  this  state  of  things  had  become 
firmly  established  and  generally  accepted,  to  draw  the 
distinction  which  the  law  required?  Those  who  were 
commissioned  with  this  work  had  a  task  that  every  pru- 
dent statesman  would  shrink  from.  One  might  well  have 
doubted  whether  the  entire  reform  was  not  in  danger  of 
being  frustrated  by  this  one  obstacle.  This,  however,  was 
merely  a  practical  difficulty,  and  did  not  aflFect  the  legal 

*  The  restriction  soon  proved  unavailing  and  was  repealed.  Appian,  Br.//. 
Civ.  i.  27.  Compare  what  has  been  said  abcve,  p.  371,  on  the  vanity  of  the 
atftiDpt  to  control  bj  laws  and  punishments  the  development  of  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprise. 

c  c  2 
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iirr    ITi**  zmzr  rnsESti '  a  for  Grac- 

j.lt   UriiS'  -L*'*^    1—^  T'2t^:^ljdr  JiS  JLL'V  TT^  ^Ta^  A3-i  wheth^ 

r  "1^-^  jjn*ix-fir.  izil  jis  .nn^iiutfrs    srnlii  -r^y  Hope  to  find 

-r^  :ijr  ia  d  niiil  jlw  Triir  ^:iii^^*sai=*i-  tKr=r«*  can  be  no 
.  1.  -  ^i-iT  "u*-  ir-  n-  "SlI  if  I-ni*-*.i-r»  -vtls  wrrlii:!  its  limits. 
Z^-*  :"L''j^  -jn-L   Inn  ni^f  L  ~;   ii»*  fci't-f-.  a?*.?  wL«:«?ver  had 

z*.irzi:fL   :•:  r:   n'zst  have  kn«>wn 


^      Li 


"..ir  lit-  r^iL"*'  '.'.njkL  IT  137  *±m*  ^7  -iliiia  t*>  it.  This 
r^ir  z  -Lir-  t:l^^  Zx^'-^^  jLiisr-L  <•:  -liit  tL-e  public  W'hU 
rr-inirr  ii  '^  -i-™  iZ  "^jlts*  70-^3  ▼iil'!i  T^Tite  r«?re»>DS  had 
" i-i-rTL  !•  Ji.ji.ri.i!  -1  c  1:3.  ^xi-f-a*  :i:  tz?r  Isrvral  iimit.  tte  fire 
J.  ii::Lrr*£  ^c-T-ir^  ":»"  -^r^r-'nizur  i:"*^  i*:-  the  List  ^lebe.  If. 
.  :.'?-:-ii*L     f    i  iz^T  ":1-3L  tiif  ?:ar-r  I-rziaiiil-eti  for  pnblic  pnr- 

'.^ir^r-i  ZL  T>'*riii:ci  t:  tir  LioTrr^n  law.  it  did  not 
-^-!i  i-r-rrTtii  lis  rl^ltfil  ''i'-^-*  t.>  the  ctmost  limit,  and 
"Lii-  -i-  ••xir-?     •:  tli§  !;i^  zil^t  issert  that  it  contained  a 


j-rJii^r.^ii  1-  z.-.'rrTf-.c  iz.  tZ':"»ii:*  in-liTidnals  to  retain 
:•  -jj-^.rl'  c  : :  tTT  l-iz.-rrfi  ir i  ff^  jii^ra  for  each  ^i^^r 
-'?.=-  Tii?  TTi*  ii^t-tlefs  tie  view  held  bv  Tiberins 
^-L  lis  ^v^  iiTiier*  iz-i  ^■rr.is^  Mneins  Sca?Tok  and 

Lit  Tie  ^--r^ti:::  ber^  at  stake  was  not  one  to  be 
Ir  :il-l  - : :  .tV.z.z  t.--  tie  ririd  letter  of  the  law.  In  order 
_  irr-itlj  : :  izt^rt-rrt  and  to  applv  a  law,  it  will  not  suffice 
'_rrr>  to  exiLiin  the  exact  meanincr  of  the  words  in 
wLi.b  it  is  exT^ress^:  for  erenr  law  is  framed  to  suit  a 
oertain  tisie  and  a  certain  order  of  things,  and  wha 
tlrse  are  n:aterianT  changed,  the  law  is  no  longer  fallr 
aij-Iieable.  and  should  either  be  adapted  to  the  changed 
ein.-Timstances  l»v  snitable  interpretation  and  alterations,  (? 

■  Cio^r^.'V  lyc.  Jcr.  iii.  3.  especiAllj  Jll :  Hoc  tribnntis  plebis  promnlfW 
•n* -*  est.  u:  q-^i  qaif<5ne  post  Marium  et  Carbonem  consnles  possidebaty  id  « 
iure  :«aeret.  tit  qui  optimo  privHtum.  Etiarane  si  vi  eiecit  ?  etiamne  si  fl»* 
si  rrirc.-Ho  rer.il  in  pn*<«*9!ODem?  Ergo  hue  lege  ius  civile,  caussp  possewoBB"* 
rra-torum  inieniicta  tolleotar.  Frontin.  df  Controv.  Agror.  p.  50.  Ag|r«n*» 
p.  S*J  :  Juris  periti  Degant  illmn  solam.  quod  Bolom  popuLi  Bomani  oepit^s^ 
^11.,  modo  osu  capi  a  quoquam  mortalium  posae. 
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it  should  be  repealed.  Whether  this  is  accomplished  by  a  CHAP, 
formal  act  of  legislation,  or  by  use  and  custom,  is  imma-  ._  /  ^ 
terial.  The  abolition  of  a  law  by  long- continued  neglect 
is  also  an  act  of  legislation,  being  in  fact  the  same 
process  to  which  customary  law  owes  its  origin,  and  which 
may  just  as  well  show  itself  in  a  negative  as  in  a  positive 
sense — i.e.  which  may  just  as  well  abolish  existing  laws 
as  make  new  laws.  Now  there  can  be  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  the  Licinian  law,  dating  from  the  year 
366  B.C.,  must  in  the  time  of  Gracchus — i.e.  more  than 
two  hundred  years  later — have  been  looked  upon  as  en- 
tirely obsolete  and  of  no  force ;  nay,  it  is  even  possible 
that  in  the  generation  then  living,  it  was  only  known  to 
students  of  antiquity,  and  that  those  who  were  violating 
its  provisions  had  riot  the  faintest  notion  that  their  pro- 
ceedings were  illegal.*  Under  these  circumstances,  to 
bring  forth  and  to  give  new  life  and  force  to  the  obsolete 
law  which  for  many  generations  had  lain  unheeded  and 
neglected  in  the  dust  of  the  archives,  was  a  proceeding 
only  to  be  justified  if  the  old  law  still  suited  the  new 
circumstances,  and  if  it  violated  no  rights  or  titles  which 
had  been  acquired  in  good  faith. 

Such,  however,  was  not  the  case.    On  the  contrary,  the  inappii- 
difference  between  the  fourth  and  the  second  century  B.C.  ^a^J^'ty  of 

the  Lici- 

in  the  material  condition  of  society  was  so  vast,  that  the  nian  laws 
possession  of  a  property,  which  in  the  former  age  would  Chanced 

condition 
'  The  Licinian  law,  d€  modo  agri,  seems  never  to  have  had  much  practical    ,  f  Italy. 

importance,  and  in  fact  to  have  been  almost  a  dead  letter  from  the  first. 

Appian,  Hell.  Civ.  i.  8  :  ^pomls  5*  ovitfila  ^v  oUrt  rSov  y6fio»v  oUrt  rSov  BpKuty,  dAA.' 

ehipfs  Ktd  iZ6Kovif  ^poyrlffcu,  r^v  y^r  is  robs  olKtlovs  iirl   vwoKpicru  Bitytfioy,  ol 

9k  woWoi  riX€ov  Kart<pp6yovy.     Whilst  we  often  hear  of  fines  inflicted  for  tlie 

traDSgreesion  of  the  law  of  pastui-ago  (scriptura),  no  notice  has  been  preserved 

of  any  actual  enforcement  of  the  land  law,  unless  the  allusion  of  Catotbe  censor 

in  one'  of  his  speeches  (Cato  s  Fragments,  ed.  Jordan,  p.  24)  can  be  taken  as  a 

proof  of  it.    The  passage  runs  thus: — eaque  tandem   lex  est    tam  acerba 

qiue  dicat  ....  si  quis  plus  quingenta  iugera  habere  voluerit,  tanta  pcena 

asto,  si  quis  maiorem  pecuum  numerum  habere  voluerit  tantum  damnas  esto. 

Cftto's  meaning  is  not  quite  clear,  owing  to  the  fragmentary  condition  of  the 

text  of  his  speech.     His  expression  '  habere '  instead  of  '  possidere,'  is  not 

teehnicallj  correct,  nor  is  it  certain  whether  he  refers  to  the  law  as  one  actually 

in  existence,  or  as  one  of  a  bygone  age. 


•> 
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BOOK     have  passed  for  great  wealth,  scarcely  raised  the  owner 
^_    .  '   ^  above  the  middle  classes,  now  that  the  immense  inflax  of 
wealth  into  Home  had  made  its  nobility  the  owners  of 
princely  fortnnes.     What  were  five  hundred  jngera  to  such 
men  as  the  -ilmilii,  the  Valerii,  the  various  branches  of  the 
Comelii,  and  other  families  ?     To  tell  these  men  that  in 
the  davs  of  Camillus  and  the  Samnite  wars  five  hundred 
jugera    signified    great    wealth    was    little    better   than 
mockery,    and  they  might   complain  with  just  indigna- 
tion of  the  tribune  who  was  endeavouring  to  gauge  the 
present  with  a  measure  which  belonged  to  a  primitive 
and   bygone    age,    the    infancy    of    the     Roman    state. 
Kor  could  such  complaints  be  met  by  asserting  that  the 
proposed  law  affected  only  the  tenure  of  state  land  by 
individuals,  and  did  not  interfere  with  private  property, 
fur  practically  no  distinction  was  made  between  those  two 
forms   of   property,   and   there   might   very  probably  be 
wealthy  men,  the  bulk  of  whose  property  was  invested  in 
public  land,  and  who  would  consequently,  if  the  new  kw 
came  into  force,  sustain  a   ruinous   loss.     How  could  a 
Konian  of  consular  dignity  live  in  a  manner  befitting  his 
station  if  he  was  thus  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  peasant? 
Private  ex-         It  was  quite  natural  that  the  Roman  landowners  should 
on'^^ublic     ^iianimously  oppose  the  suggested  law,  and  stigmatise  it 
lands.         as   a   scheme   for    the    purpose    of  plundering   honestly 
gotten  wealth.    The  long-continued  non-observance  of  the 
Licinian  law  had  had  the  eflfect  of  placing  the  occupied 
state  land  on  precisely  the  same  footing  as  private  pro- 
perly.     By   purchase,    bequest,    and    mortgage,  it  had 
passed  from  hand  to  hand,  and  capital  ha-d  been  invested 
thereon  in  a  variety  of  ways.     Waste  tracts  had  been  con- 
verted into  fertile  fields,  pastures,  and  plantations;  &m 
houses  and  v:ountry  mansions   had  been  built;   gardens 
and    pleasure  grounds  laid  out;  improvements  of  eveiy 
kind  effected  by  successive  occupiers  had  enhanced  the 
original  value  of  the  land  a  hundredfold.     Who  could,  on 
the  strength  of  an  old  and  obsolete  regulation,  affirm  that 
the  present  holders  of  such  lands,  who  had  undoubtedly 
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acted  in  good  faith,  had  not  a  just  claim  to  the   benefit     CHAP. 

of  the  investments  they  had  made?     The  revival  of  the   . ^ . 

old  law  was,  in  point  of  fact,  nothing  but  an  act  of 
confiscation,  and  was  felt  to  be  such.  When  in  the  year 
172  B.C.  unlawful  encroachments  on  common  land  in 
Campania  were  cancelled  for  the  benefit  of  the  treasury, 
the  dispossessed  occupiers  received  an  indemnity,  although 
their  tenure  had  scarcely  been  of  forty  years'  duration,  and 
was  not  based  on  any  rightful  claim  or  title.  Was  it  then 
just  or  reasonable  to  ignore  a  more  than  five  times  longer 
tenure,  as  conveying  no  title  to  the  land  whatever? 

Even  Gracchus  seems  to  have  felt  this  injustice,  and  Question 
therefore  inserted  in  his  proposal  a  clause  to  the  eflFect  ^it*"fo™' 
that  the  ejected  landholders  should  be   indemnified  for  existing 
money  laid  out  on  the  land.     But,  firstly,  this  clause  was  ofpifblte 
inadequate,  for  it  offered  no  indemnity  for  purchase  money  lands. 
of  the  land  itself;  and,  secondly,  it  could  not  be  more 
than  a  delusion,  for  no  ways  and  means  were  or  could  be 
provided   for  raising   the   requisite   funds ;   and,  finally, 
the  clause  was  dropped  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
of  the   bill,  so  that  the  full  injustice  of  the  law  stood 
exposed  before  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  republic. 

The  senate  saw  from  the  first  that  to  employ,  as  they  Opposition 
were  wont  to  do,  friendly  counsel  and  personal  influence  ^l^^ 
in  negotiating  with  a  fanatical  reformer  like  Tiberius 
Gracchus,  would  be  fruitless.  They  therefore  resorted  to 
intercession,  which  means  of  obstruction  the  Roman  legis- 
lators had  purposely  provided  in  order  to  frustrate  one- 
sided, i*ash,  or  dangerous  action  on  the  part  of  the 
magistrates,  or  to  ensure  more  careful  deliberation.  The 
right  of  intercession  was  an  essential  feature  of  the 
republican  constitution,  a  feature  so  indispensable  that 
the  steady  and  regular  working  of  the  constitution  was  in 
a  great  measure  dependent  on  that  right.  The  frustration 
or  even  the  postponement  of  one-sided  or  illegal  action  on 
the  part  of  an  official  afforded  such  a  guarantee  against 
the  abuse  of  magisterial  power,  that  the  law  could  safely 
entrust  the  different  magistrates  with  an  authority  that 
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BOOK  mi^ht  hare  seemed  eicessire  and  more  monarchical  than 
repnbb'can.  It  had  an  effect  on  the  deliberations  and 
decisions  of  the  yarions  constitutional  powers,  especially 
on  the  legislative  power  of  the  people,  similar  to  that 
which  is  produced  in  modem  times  by  the  practice  of 
repeated  and  successive  deliberations  on  a  proposed  law 
in  one  or  even  two  honses  of  the  legislatnre.  Every  official 
in  Rome  knew  and  felt  that  beside  him  or  over  him  stood 
a  controlling  colleague,  and  this  knowledge  in  itself  was 
in  most  cases  sufficient  to  enjoin  prudence  and  moderation. 
In  countless  instances  the  efficacy  and  prudence  of  this 
constitutional  check  had  been  proved,  and  the  senate  was 
strictly  within  its  right  in  having  recourse  to  it  now. 

We  have  seen  that  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  by  no  means 
sure  of  the  support  of  his  colleagues.  Among  these  was 
one  Caius  Octavius,  a  friend  and  perhaps  a  kinsman  of 
Gracchus,  who  might  probably,  if  left  to  himself,  hare 
hesitated  to  oppose  a  bill  calculated  to  be  received  with 
unanimous  approval  by  the  people;  but  he  gave  way  to 
the  entreaties  of  his  political  friends,  and  resolved  to  in- 
tercede against  the  agrarian  law. 

The  voting  was  as  usual  preceded  by  discussions  and 
?il^M^^  debates  in  the  open  meetings  {coniumes)  of  the  people,  in 
Graocims.  which  Gracchus  did  his  best  to  inflame  the  multitude 
and  to  convince  them  of  the  importance,  expediency,  and 
justice  of  his  bill.  He  was  a  man  of  refined  eloquence, 
full  of  warmth  and  enthusiasm  for  his  cause,  and  fall  of 
indignation  at  the  avarice  of  the  ruling  aristocracy.  How 
stirring  his  words  must  have  been,  we  can  judge  from  the 
following  sample  which  Plutarch*  has  preserved  for  us: 
*  The  wild  beasts  of  Italy,'  he  said,  ^  have  their  caves  and 
lairs,  but  to  the  men  who  fight  and  bleed  for  Italy  nothing 
remains  except  the  open  air  and  the  light  of  heaven.  Bereft 
of  home  and  shelter,  they  wander  about  with  their  wives 
and  families.  It  is  mere  mockery  and  delusion  in  a 
general  to  exhort  his  warriors  before  a  battle  by  bidding 
them  fight  for  the  graves  of  their  ancestors  and  for  their 

>  Plutarch,  Tib.  Gracchus,  9. 
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household   altars,  for  not  one   of  them  owns  an  altar     CHAP. 

.          II 
bequeathed  him  by  his  father  nor  the  groimd  where  his  > ^ ^ 

fathers  are  laid.     They  fight  and   fall   that  others  may 

enjoy  affluence  and  luxury ;  they  are  called  lords  of  the 

earth,  and  have  not  a  single  clod  of  earth  which  is  their 

own.' 

Such  speeches  were  eagerly  listened  to  by  the  im-  The  voting 

poverished  people,  whilst  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  those  prevented^ 

who  endeavoured  to  prove  from  political  or  economical  ^'J  the  in- 

tercpBsioD 

reasons  that  the  bill  of  Tiberius  must  be  detrimental  to  ofOct»i- 
the  state.  The  rural  population  flowed  into  the  town  in  ^*^- 
vast  numbers  to  exercise  their  right  of  suflFrage ;  ^  the 
excitement  increased,  and  passion  began  to  drown  the 
voice  of  calm  reflection.  When  the  time  had  arrived  for 
voting  on  V![i<d  proposed  law,  Octavius  put  in  his  veto,^  and 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  retract  it,  either  by  the 
menacing  attitude  of  the  crowd  or  by  the  entreaties  of 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  who  implored  him  as  a  friend  to  drop 
his  opposition,  and  proniised  full  compensation  for  any 
pecuniary  loss  which  as  an  owner  of  land  he  would  sus- 
tain by  the  law.  Octavius  remained  staunch  in  the  exer- 
cise of  his  constitutional  rights.  The  voting  could  not  be 
proceeded  with,  and  the  attack  of  Gracchus  on  the  esta- 
blished economical  arrangement  was  beaten  off  for  the 
present. 

Tiberius  was  of  course   hot  the  man  to  accept  this  Counter- 
failure  as  the  final  result  of  his  plans.     He   proceeded  ^"on'^f*" 
likewise  to  make  use  of  his  right  of  intercession,  and,  in  Tiberius 
the  manner  of  the  old  tribunes  which  had  long  fallen  into 
disuse,  he  lodged  his  veto  against  ever)'-  public  act  of  the 
magistrates,  placed  his  seal  of  office  on  the  treasury  in  the 
temple  of  Saturn,  and  threatened  in  that  way  to  paralyse 
the  entire  administration  and  jurisdiction  of  the  republic, 
until  his  bill  should  have  been  put  to  the  vote.     Amid  the 
fearful  disorder  in  public  business  which  ensued,  it  seemed 

'  Diodor.  xxxiv.  6 :  kvX  avytpptoy  tls  r^v  'P<ifiriv  ol  6x^oi  Air6  rrjs  x'^P^ 
inrwtptl  worafiol  tikcs  th  r^v  irdyra  hwa^iin\y  8cx«<r6ai  BdXarrav, 
«  Appian,  Bell.  Civ,  i.  11,  12.    Plutarch,  Tib,  Gracch,  10. 
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E-VOK     as  thor:^  the  c»a5titati«3aal  stmssle  would  end  in  open 
^.^ — ! '   Tif^Lenee.     TL->5e  who  w^rre  threatened  widi  loss  of  their 


propertT  pet  on  monming,  bot  at  the  same  time  they 
oriranized  their  followers  for  resistance,  so  that  Tiberius 
pn^bably  had  good  reason  for  apprehending  danger  to  his 
pers«>n  and  for  guarding  against  assas>sins  br  carrring  s 
dagger. 
HI*  pn«-  In  the  davs  of  the  old  er»ntests  between  poitricians  anl 

tftlirrT*       plebeians,  the  latter  had  nefer  succeeded  in  obtaining  their 
object  b j  suaden  rushes.     To  gain  a  fresh  point  was  often 
the  work  of  Tears.     The  tribunes  of  those  dars  were  con- 
te&t  if  they  could  hope  gradually  to  gain  ground,  and 
year  after  year  they  repeated  their  attacks   upon  the  po- 
sitions which  the  ruling  classes  so  stubbornly  defended; 
but  each  lear  ther  made  some  headwar,  and  finally  ther 
gained  the  victory.     This  was  not  the  style  of  tactics  cal- 
culated to  suit  the  impetuous  Tiberius  Gracchus.  Although 
he  had  no  party  to  speak  of  among  the  influential  houses ; 
although  he  could  not  hope  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
senate,  and  was  obliged,  in  defiance  of   the  established 
practice,  to  appeal  straightway  t«)  the  people  ;  although 
bis  measures  tlireatened  the  material  interests  of  the  no- 
bility and  could  not  fail  to  provoke  their  most  determined 
resistance,    he  yet  was  rash  or  enthusiastic    enough  to 
hc;pe  for  immediate  success.     He  probably  did  not  beliere 
that  the  circumstances  which  for  the  moment  seemed  so 
promising  would  last.     His  adversaries  had  been  taken  by 
surprise  and  were  unprepared  for  resistance ;  the  people 
were  roused  and  greatly  excited  in  favour  of  the  change ; 
the  rural  population,  which  could  seldom  be  induced  to  take 
an  active  part  in  public  afiairs,  had  crowded  into  the  town 
in  large  numbers.     It  was  desirable  that  they  should  be 
enabled  to  exercise  their  influence  in  favour  of  the  reform 
before   their  ardour  cooled  down.     The  populace  of  the 
city  was  not  so  much  to  be  relied  upon,  as  they  had  no 
wish  to  share  in  the  distribution  of  land,  but  were,  on  the 
contrary,  dependent  on  the  rich  families  for  their  dailj 
subsistence. 
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These   considerations   probably    induced   Tiberius    to     CHAP, 
deviate  from  the  usual  constitutional  practice,  and  forcibly 


to  insist  on  an  immediate  solution  of  the  problem.  A  tjjT^comi- 
second  attempt  was  made  to  put  his  bill  to  the  vote  in  the  tia. 
popular  assembly,  but  again  Octavius  interrupted  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  the  nobles  broke  into  the  assembly  with 
their  followers  and  upset  the  voting  urns,  so  that  a  bloody 
contest  seemed  at  hand.  Tiberius  was  prevailed  on  by  the 
entreaties  of  two  consulars  once  more  to  try  the  effect  of 
persuasion  with  Octavius  in  presence  of  the  senate,  which 
happened  to  be  assembled.  When  this  attempt  proved 
futile,  as  might  have  been  expected,  his  resolution  was 
confirmed  to  have  Octavius  removed  from  office  by  a  vote 
of  the  people. 

The  republican  constitution  knew  no  formal  dismissal  Deposition 

of  Octa- 

from  office,  and  could  not  know  it,  for  it  would  have  been  yius  by 
a  contradiction  to  the  very  principle  of  republican  govern-  ^J®  ^?tf  °^ 
ment.*  Magistrates  had  frequently  found  themselves  com- 
pelled by  public  opinion  to  lay  down  their  offices  ;  but  this 
had  always  been  done  in  such  a  manner  that  it  in  no  way 
invalidated  the  principle  that  magistrates  elected  by  the 
people  for  a  definite  period  could  not  be  deposed  even  by 
the  people  themselves  from  their  offices.  The  resignation 
had  always  been,  at  least  in  form,  a  voluntary  act  of  the 
magistrate,  and  had  never  been  extorted  by  means  of  a 
popular  vote.  Notwithstanding  this  acknowledged  prin- 
ciple of  the  rei)ublic,  Tiberius  ventured  to  take  the  revo- 
lutionary stepof  appealing  to  the  people  for  the  deposition 
of  his  colleague.  He  knew  without  a  doubt  that  he  was 
thereby  trespassing  beyond  the  limits  of  the  law.  He 
implored  Octavius  to  resign  voluntarily,  and  offered  to 
submit  his  own  continuance  in  office  to  the  decision  of  the 
people  if  Octavius  would  do  the  same ;  but  Octavius  would 
not  abate  one  iota  of  his  lawful  right.  Tiberius  then  had 
no  alternative  but  to  execute  his  threat,  and  so  he 
assembled  the  tribes  in  order  to  obtain  from  them  the 
necessary  vote  for  the  deposition  of  Octavius.     It  is  plain 

*  Above,  p.  80. 
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BOOK     that  Octavius  miglit  have  prohibited  the  voting  as  before 
^     ^   by  virtue  of  his  veto ;  but  he  abstained  from  doing  so, 


whether  from  a  reluctance  to  stand  up  himself  in  defence 
of  his  authority,  or  from  fears  of  violence,  or  because  he 
may  have  thought  that  if  he  interceded  against  the 
motion  of  Gracchus  he  would  de  facto  admit  that  it 
was  made  legally.  When  seventeen  of  the  thirty-five 
tribes  had  voted  for  the  deposition  of  Octavius,  Tiberius 
once  more  tried  the  eflFect  of  entreaties,  and  begged  his 
colleague  to  retire  voluntarily  before  the  eighteenth  and 
decisive  vote  should  be  given.  He  evidently  dreaded  the 
illegal  step  which  he  was  about  to  take,  and  by  which  he  was 
for  ever  forced  to  abandon  the  hope  of  legal  reform  and  to 
enter  upon  a  revolution.  But  Octavius  was  inexorable, 
and  Tiberius  now  let  matters  take  their  course.  The  depo- 
sition of  the  tribune  was  carried,  and  Octavius,  dragged 
from  his  place  by  the  attendants  of  Tiberius,  narrowly 
escaped  rough  usage  at  the  hands  of  the  excited  and 
infuriated  populace.  Tiberius  had  gained  the  victory; 
but  he  had' triumphed  over  the  laws  and  customs  of  his 
country,  a  triumph  which  soon  wrought  his  own  ruin. 
Apology  of  The  adversaries  of  Tiberius  endeavoured,  as  was  natu- 
Or  icchus  ^'^''  ^^  make  capital  out  of  the  error  which  he  had  com- 
forthe        mitted,   by   representing  him  to   the  people   as   a   dan- 

C0UT86  

taken  with  g^rous  revolutionist.  They  succeeded  in  their  object 
regard  to  gQ  fa^  that  he  found  it  necessary  subsequently  to  justify 
his  conduct  before  the  people  in  a  long  speech,  of  which 
Plutarch  has  preserved  some  of  the  chief  points.  If  we 
were  to  estimate  the  political  sagacity  of  Tiberius  from 
this  specimen  of  his  oratory,  we  should  not  place  him  very 
high  ;  for  what  he  says  in  his  defence  is  a  tissue  of  mere 
sophistry.  The  tribunes  of  the  people,  he  argues,  are  sacred 
and  inviolable,  because  they  have  to  advocate  the  cause  of 
the  people.  But  if  they  injure  the  people  instead  of  sup- 
porting their  cause,  then  they  must  forfeit  their  office  and 
their  inviolability  ;  for  else  they  might  on  the  strength  of 
their  privileges  claim  impunity  for  the  most  atrocious 
outrages,  such  as  destroying  the  capital  or  setting  fire  to 
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the  shipbuilding  yards.     A  tribune  who  betrays  the  popu-     CHAP. 


n. 


lar  cause,  he  urged,  is  no  longer  a  tribune  of  the  people.  >. 
If  a  tribune  had  the  right  of  casting  even  a  consul  into 
prison,  how  could  it  be  disputed  that  the  people  had  the 
right  of  taking  away  from  a  tribune  the  power  which 
he  employed  against  the  people?  King  Tarquin  had 
been  dethroned  because  he  acted  unjustly ;  the  holy  vir- 
gins, if  they  neglected  their  duty,  were  buried  alive,  for 
through  sin  they  forfeited  their  sanctity;  and  the  same  rule 
applied  to  the  tribunes.  Why  then  should  not  a  magis- 
trate who  had  received  his  office  fi'om  the  majority  of  the 
tribes  be  obliged  to  resign  it  when  it  was  the  unanimous 
desire  of  all  the  tribes?  Nothing  could  be  more  holy 
than  that  which  was  consecrated  to  the  gods,  and  yet 
nothing  prevented  the  people  from  devoting  it  to  what- 
ever purpose  they  chose.  Thus  the  people  might  look 
upon  the  office  of  a  tribune  as  an  offering  to  the  gods,  and 
transfer  it  from  one  to  another,  for  it  was  no  uncommon 
occurrence  for  magistrates  to  abdicate. 

Not  one  of  these  arguments  applies  to  the  matter  at  Irrele- 
issue.  OflTences  on  the  part  of  Vestal  virgins  were  punished  theapo- 
after  trial  and  conviction,  just  like  any  other  crime,  ac-  ^^^y- 
cording  to  established  law  and  not  according  to  the  whims 
of  party  politicians ;  the  dethroning  of  the  kings  was  a 
revolution,  and  could  therefore  afford  no  precedent  for 
constitutional  practice.  That  the  decision  of  a  majority 
might  at  any  time  be  cancelled  by  a  resolution  of  a  greater 
majority,  was  a  principle  applicable  only  to  the  alteration 
of  a  law  cr  of  a  formal  statute,  but  not  to  the  violation  of 
an  existing  one.  No  public  order  or  liberty  would  be  pos- 
sible if  a  sudden  whim  could  overthrow  every  legal  barrier  ; 
there  is  no  sense  or  object  in  having  laws  at  all,  if  they  are 
not  to  be  observed  as  long  as  they  are  formally  in  force. 
"VVe  need  not  refute  the  inference  which  Gracchus  drew 
from  the  right  of  the  peoi)le  to  dispose  as  they  thought  fit 
of  that  which  was  consecrated  to  the  gods,  for  this  right 
is  not  in  any  way  germane  to  the  case  in  question,  neither 
is  an  abdication  equivalent  to  a  deposition.     It  certainly 
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BOOK     seems  plausible  that  the  people  should  have  a  right  to 
^  dismiss  from  office  a  magistrate  who  does  the  reverse  of 

that  for  which  he  was  elected,  and  especially  the  tribune 
who  injures  the  people  instead  of  protecting  them.     Bnt 
this  theory  is  so  utterly  false  that  it  has  never  been  made 
law  in  any  republic,  for  the  simple  reason  that  with  such 
a  law  all  government  by  regular  magistrates  would  be 
impossible.     The  election  of  magistrates  by  popular  vote 
merely  signifies  that  the  people  admit  their  inability  to 
conduct  the  public  business  themselves.     Therefore  they 
transfer  their  rights  for  a  fixed  period  to  men  who  enjoy 
their  confidence.     During  this  period   the  elective  rights 
of  the  people  must  be  suspended,  for  else  the  appointment 
would  no  longer  be  for  a  fixed  period.*     Such  magistrates 
are  not  irresponsible ;  but  if  open  resistance  be  not  pro- 
voked by  treasonable  acts  or  such  as  imperil   the  state, 
they  must  retain  the  authority  entrusted   to  them.    All 
magisterial  power  would  be  annihilated,  and  government 
by   magistrates   rendered   altogether    impossible,   if  the 
sovereign  people  were  to  depose  a  magistrate  because  he 
followed  his  own  conviction  in  politics  instead  of  following 
the  prevailing  current  of  public  opinion.     The  very  object 
of  investing  him  with  power  is  this,  that  he   shall  use  it 
conscientiously  according   to  his  own  judgment.     Gross 
breaches  of  faith,   such  as  firing  the  capitol,   might  be 
looked  upon  as  next  to  impossible  on  the  part  of  a  man 
whom  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens  had 
called  to  the  head  of  the  administration.     It  is  not  deemed 
necessary  in  any  institution  to  provide  against  the  pos- 
sible crimes  of  a  madman ;    should  they  nevertheless  be 
attempted,  then  violence  must  be  repelled  by  violence. 
As  to   private   offences  they   come   under  the  ordioary 
criminal  law,  and  are   punished  in   accordance   vrith  a 
fixed  legal  code.     To  regard  and  treat  a  magistrate  as  a 

>  Wiih  the  same  arguments  as  those  employed  by  Tiberius  Gracchns,  anj 
constituency  of  a  member  of  Parliament  might  at  any  time  recaU  their  rej-w- 
sentHtive.  It  would  under  such  a  practice  be  useless  to  fix  any  time  for  the 
duration  of  a  mandate. 
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criminal  for  a  political  act  which  is  formally  justifiable     CHAP, 
should  surely  not  be  in  the  power  of  an  adverse  party, 


even  if  it  happened  to  be  a  majority.  Else  an  end  would 
be  put  to  all  free  political  life,  which  consists  in  the  har- 
monious working  of  opposed  forces,  and  in  its  place  the 
worst  form  of  despotism  would  be  introduced,  despotism 
in  the  form  of  a  democracy. 

Tiberius  was  undoubtedly  aware  of  the  critical  po-  DaDgerous 
sition  which  he  had  assumed  by  driving  his  colleague  xiterii.^ 
from  office.  One  Titus  Annius,  a  clever  disputant,  accused 
him  publicly  of  having  violated  the  sacred  rights  of  the 
tribunes,*  whereupon  Tiberius  became  exceedingly  wroth, 
and  threatened  to  impeach  Annius  before  the  people.  But 
Annius  in  reply  simply  asked  him  what  he  would  do  if 
one  of  his  colleagues  were  appealed  to  and  granted  inter- 
cession against  this  impeachment ;  would  he  have  this 
colleague  also  turned  out  of  office  ?  This  simple  question, 
says  Plutarch,  so  abashed  the  eloquent  Tiberius  that  he 
had  not  a  word  to  say  in  reply. 

However,  when  Octavius  had  been  turned  out  of  office,  The  law  of 
and  the  vacancy  thus  created  in  the  full  number  of  tribunes  ^'^g^^' 
had  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Caius  Mummius,^  the 
land  bill  was  passed,  and  the  clause  omitted  which  provided 
that  the  present  holders  of  state  land  should  be  indemni- 
fied for  investments  made  on  lands  to  be  surrendered.* 
Tiberius  is  said  to  have  dropped  this  clause  in  order 
to  punish  the  aristocrats  for  their  opposition ;  but  more 
likely  he  resolved  to  drop  it  on  account  of  the  difficulty 

*  The  writers  who  speak  of  the  deffosition  of  Octavius,  and  discuss  the 
legal  question  on  which  it  turned,  confine  their  remarks  to  the  office  of  a 
tribune,  instead  of  speaking  g-nerally  of  the  deposition  of  republican  magis- 
trates. They  were  more  struck  with  the  violence  done  to  the  sacred  office  of 
the  tribune  than  by  the  illegality  of  the  act  as  it  afl'ected  all  republiciin 
offices.  It  does  not  follow  from  this  one-sided  representation  that  the  old 
annalists  were  unaware  of  the  general  principle  which  was  involved  in  the 
case  of  Octavius. 

'  Appian,  BeU.  Civ.  i.  13.  According  to  Plutarch,  Tib.  Gracch.  13,  tlie 
name  of  the  new  tribune  was  Mucius. 

•  Plutarch,  Tib.  Gracch.  10;  irphs  rovro  wapo^vyBtU  6  Tifitpios  rh^  fih 
fiXdv0pvwo¥  iwcwtlkvro  v6ijmv. 
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of  raising  the  necessary  funds  for  the  indemnities  in 
question.  A  committee  of  three  men  was  appointed  to 
carry  the  law  into  execution,  consisting  of  Tiberius  him- 
self, his  brother  Caius,  and  his  father-in-law  Appiu3 
Claudius  Pulcher.  Thus  was  attained  the  object  at 
which  the  bold  innovator  had  aimed.  Notwithstanding 
the  opposition  of  the  almost  unanimous  senate  and  of  a 
portion  of  his  colleagues,  by  a  single  vote  of  the  sovereign 
people,  or  at  least  of  that  portion  wbich  had  assembled  at 
Rome  for  the  purpose,  a  law  had  been  passed  which 
deeply  affected  the  interests  of  all  classes,  and  was  in- 
tended to  lay  a  fresh  foundation  for  the  material  welfare 
of  the  Italian  peasantry. 

When  Tiberius  and  his  two  colleagues  applied  in  the 
senate  for  means  to  defray  their  official  expenses,  the  de- 
feated aristocrats  betrayed  their  vexation  by  granting,  as 
in  mockery,  on  the  motion  of  P.  Coi'nelius  Scipio  Nasica, 
a  daily  allowance  of  twenty- four  asses  (one  shilling),  whilst 
they  refused  to  grant  tents  and  other  necessary  articles 
on  the  plea  that  a  tribune,  not  being  permitted  to  quit 
the  town,  would  have  no  use  for  them.  By  such  paltiy 
devices  they  could  not,  of  course,  hope  to  gain  anything; 
but  they  showed  by  what  spirit  the  highest  authority  in 
the  state  was  animated,  and  how  little  cause  Tiberius  had 
to  hope  that  his  law  would  be  conscientiously  carried  out 
after  he  should  have  retired  from  office. 

The  consequence  was  that  he  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  permanent  good  will  of  the  people,  and  to  counteract 
the  intrigues  of  the  opti mates,  who  by  means  of  their 
wealth  could  easily  supplant  him  in  the  favour  of  the 
venal  populace.  It  so  happened  that  ample  means  for 
this  purpose  were  at  this  very  time  supplied ;  for  At- 
tains III.,  King  of  Pergamura,  the  last  of  his  line,  had 
just  died,  and  had  bequeathed  his  empire  and  treasures 
to  the  Roman  people.  An  envoy  from  Pergamum  ap- 
peared in  Rome  with  the  king's  will  to  lay  the  magni- 
ficent inheritance  before  the  senate.  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
who  was  justly  apprehensive  that  the  great  influence  of 
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the  optimates  would  be  increased  by  their  having  the     CHAP. 


II. 


right  to  dispose  of  such  a  treasure,  proposed^  to  apply  ^ 
the  money  for  providing  the  new  settlers  on  the  allotted 
land  with  working  capital.  A  second  proposal,  equally 
hostile  to  the  nobility,  was  that  the  organization  of  the 
newly  acquired  province  of  Asia  should  be  taken  from 
the  cognisance  of  the  senate,  to  which  it  properly  be- 
longed, and  be  given  to  the  people.^  It  was  evident  that 
not  the  people  but  the  popular  leader  thus  obtained  an 
immense  increase  of  power  and  influence.  The  hatred  of 
the  nobility  knew  no  bounds.  They  had  a  fair  pretext 
for  accusing  Tiberius  of  the  attempt  to  make  himself 
master  of  Rome  by  squandering  away  the  public  wealth 
in  bribes  for  the  populace.  Rumours  were  spread  about 
that  he  meant  to  make  himself  king,  that  he  had  entered 
into  a  conspiracy,  and  had  actually  been  presented  by 
Eudemus,  the  agent  of  the  deceased  king  of  Pergamum, 
with  a  royal  diadem  and  a  purple  mantle. 

That  the  latter  reproach  was  not  only  unfounded  but  Further 
absolutely  absurd  needs  no  proof.  Possibly  it  may  have  ™«^^®* 
originated  at  a  later  period,  when  in  the  course  of  the  chus. 
civil  disturbances  it  occurred  to  the  annalists  that  an 
adventurer  might  possibly  assume  the  title  and  power 
of  a  king.  But  though  Tiberius  never  dreamt  of  esta^ 
blishing  a  throne  for  himself,  he  certainly  intended  to  break 
the  power  of  the  nobility.  To  that  end  it  was  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  prerogative  of  the  people  by  placing  in 
their  hands  the  control  of  the  finances  and  the  manage- 
ment of  the  provinces.  Another  reform  which  Tiberius 
had  in  view,  and  which  was  carried  by  his  brother  Caius, 
consisted  in  curtailing  the  judicial  powers  of  the  senators 
and  in  conferring  these  powers  on  the  order  of  knights. 
The  evidence  we  possess  on  this  matter  is  very  defective. 
It  is  not  clear  whether  Tiberius  intended  to  elect  judges 
from  the  equestrian  order  in  addition   to   the  senatorial 

'  It  seems  that  this  proposal  was  not  formally  accepted  and  passed  into  a 
law.     Comp.  Mommsen,  Biim.  Gesch.  ii.  113. 
«  Plutarch,  Tib.  Gnuxh,  14.    Aurel.  Vict.  64. 
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BOOK  judges,  or  whether  he  intended  to  transfer  the  oflBce  of 
^_  /  _^  judge  exclusively  to  the  knights.  Either  regulation  would 
have  raised  up  in  the  equestrian  order  a  check  on  the 
ruling  nobility.  The  proposal  however  was  not  proceeded 
with,  perhaps  not  even  fully  matured  in  theory.  Perhaps 
Tiberius  merely  indicated  what  he  intended  to  do,  if  he 
should  continue  in  office  as  tribune  for  the  following 
year. 
Necessity  Another  proposed  reform  of  Tiberius  related  to  an 

withthe^  extension  of  the  right  of  appeal,  and  he  is  also  said 
*i«e"tion  of  to  have  held  out  hopes  of  an  abridgment  of  the  period  of 
allies.  military  service.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  brought 
forward  in  a  mature  and  precise  form  a  plan  for  confer- 
ring upon  the  Latin  and  other  Italian  allies  the  rights  of 
Koman  citizens.  We  may  safely  assume  that  he  kept 
this  measure  in  view  as  the  final  aim  of  his  endeavours, 
for  his  agrarian  law  could  answer  no  purpose  if  it  did  Dot 
in  the  end  place  both  classes  of  Bomans  on  the  same 
level.  But  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  this  scheme 
brought  him  on  very  dangerous  ground.  Not  until  he 
should  have  firmly  secured  the  votes  of  the  Boman  citizens, 
and  by  other  laws  thoroughly  won  their  favour  and 
their  gratitude,  could  he  venture  to  demand  that  they 
should  give  up  an  invidious  and  unjust  privilege,  and 
share  with  the  long-oppressed  Italians  the  advantages 
which  they  had  so  jealously  guarded  for  themselves.  He 
could  not  fail  to  know  that  his  aristocratic  adversaries 
would  lose  no  opportunity  of  representing  him  as  an 
enemy  of  the  genuine  citizens,  and  that  they  would  have 
no  difficulty  in  doing  so,  if  he  encroached  too  far  on  their 
exclusive  privileges.  Thus  the  position  of  the  tribune 
was  really  very  difficult.  His  opponents  organized  them- 
selves, and  to  oppose  their  armed  bands  Tiberius  found  it 
advisable  to  collect  his  adherents  for  the  protection  of  his 
person,  and  to  appear  in  the  market-place  with  a  kind  of 
body-guard.  The  constitutional  agitation  was  more  and 
more  shifted  from  the  legitimate  contest  of  words  and 
arguments,   and  was   approaching  a  decision  by  bmte 
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force.     It  was  plain  that  the  first  occasion  would  be  seized     CHAP, 
for  open  wax.  "• 


The  optimates  expected  that  Tiberius  would  retire  from  Resolution 
the  tribunate  at  the  end  of  his  year  of  office.    In  that  case  c'ms  to' 
he  would  be  again  a  private  citizen,  and  as  such  liable  to  a  Present 

....  himself 

legal  prosecution  which  his  enemies  made  no  secret  of  in-  again  as  a 
tending  to  institute  against  him.*     If  such  a  prosecution  ^pi^'® 
should  terminate  unfavourably  for  him,  his  whole  reform  tribune- 
would  be  imperilled,  for  it  could  then  easily  be  cancelled  *  ^^' 
as  having  been  passed  by  illegal  means  and  against  the 
intercession  of  a  tribune.     Tiberius  saw  but  one  way  of 
meeting  the  threatening  storm,  and  this  was  to  procure 
his  re-election  as  tribune  for  the  following  year  instead  of 
retiring  into  private  life.     In  former  times  it  had  been  no 
uncommon  occurrence  for  tribunes  to  be  re-elected  for  '  • 
several  years  in  succession.      But   since  then  laws  had 
been  passed  by  which  the  old  freedom  of  election  had 
been  restricted.     By  the  law  of  342  B.C.  the  consulship 
could  no  longer  be  held  a  second  time  till  after  the  lapse  of 
ten  years.^    The  tribuneship  was  laid  under  a  similar  re- 
striction, either  by  a  special  law  or  by  a  constitutional 
custom  which  amounted  to  a  law.     The  re-election  of  a 
tribune   for  a   second  year  of  office  was  certainly  con- 
sidered illegal.^    When  therefore  Tiberius  resolved  again 
to  become  a  candidate  for  that  office,  he  afforded  his  adver- 

'  Appian,  Bell,  Civ.  i.  13. 

^  Ne  qais  eundem  mngistratum  intra  decern  annos  caperet. 

•  According  to  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  14,  the  nobles  maintained  that  it  was  not 
lawful  for  a  tribune  to  be  elected  in  two  successive  years  (ou/c  twofiov  fheu  9ls 
i^^vs  T^y  ainhy  ipx^w).  See  Mommsen,  StacUsrecht,  i.  p.  427.  Tiberius  per- 
haps argued  that  the  re-election  of  a  tribune  could  not  be  illegal,  because  it 
was  impossible  for  a  law  to  tie  down  the  action  of  the  sovereign  people.  His 
argument  (p.  396)  that  the  people  must  be  at  liberty,  in  spite  of  any  constitu- 
tional obstacle,  to  deprive  a  magistrate  of  his  office,  would  apply  with  even 
greater  force  to  the  re-election  of  a  man  they  approved  of,  the  more  so  as  the 
law  of  342  B.C.  had  often  been  set  aside  in  times  of  necessity,  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  course  of  the  Hannibalic  war.  But  it  had  in  such  cases  been  customary 
first  to  suspend  the  law  of  342  b.c.  by  a  plebiscitum,  before  an  election  took 
place  in  defiance  of  its  limitations.  If  the  same  had  been  done  now,  Tiberius 
would  have  acted  correctly.  But  he  seems  to  have  considered  a  previous 
Tepeal  or  suspension  of  the  law  unnecessary,  because  in  his  opinion  the  people 
could  do  no  wrong. 
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saries  the  desired  opportunity  of  catching  him  in  an  illegal 
act,  and  of  appearing  against  him  as  the  defenders  of  the 
constitution. 

The  election  of  tribunes  took  place  in  the  summer, 
when  most  of  the  peasantry  were  engaged  in  the  harvest 
and  thus  unable  to  attend  public  meetings  in  the  city. 
The  elections,  which  rarely  caused  any  excitement,  were 
generally  decided  by  those  members  of  the  tribes  who 
lived  in  Rome,  that  is  by  the  city  populace,  which  was  by 
this  time  to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  the  optimates, 
whilst  only  the  rural  population  formed  a  decided  oppo- 
sition to  the  great  landholders  and  resolutely  supported 
Tiberius  and  his  reforms.  Tiberius  was  therefore  by  no 
means  sure  of  success,  and  even  feared  that  the  opti  mates 
would  oppose  his  re-election  by  main  force.  He  called 
upon  his  friends  to  protect  his  family  and  himself  from 
violence,  for  he  had  a  presentiment  of  his  approaching 
end.  He  knew  the  fierce  determination  of  the  men  who 
now  boasted  of  defending  the  old  laws  of  the  repablic 
against  criminal  innovation,  nor  could  he  fail  to  see 
that,  having  himself  deviated  from  the  legal  course,  he 
had  hardly  the  right  to  look  to  the  law  for  protection. 

The  day  of  the  election  arrived.  Two  tribes  had 
already  given  their  votes  in  favour  of  Tiberius,  when  the 
party  of  the  nobility  interrupted  the  proceedings  by 
interposing  that  the  election  was  illegal  and  should  not  be 
completed.  Eubrius,  the  presiding  tribune,  doubted 
whether  he  was  justified  in  proceeding  with  the  elec- 
tion notwithstanding  the  objection  raised  against  ii 
Mummius,  who  had  been  elected  in  the  place  of  Octavins, 
offered  to  conduct  the  election  in  his  place,  but  the  rest  of 
the  tribunes  decided  that  as  Eubrius  had  been  appointed 
by  lot  to  preside,  the  lot  must  be  cast  again  to  decide  who 
should  take  his  place.  The  majority  of  the  tribunes  were 
evidently  unfavourable  to  Tiberius,  who  found  himself 
obliged  to  give  way  and  to  put  off  the  election  till  the 
following  day. 

Thus  the  struggle  between  the  two  parties  had  cohni- 
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nated  in  the  question  whether  the  re-election  of  a  tribune     CHAP. 

should  be  permitted  or  not.  Both  parties  armed  themselves   >« ^ . 

for  the  contest.  Tiberius  put  on  mourning  and  com-  "^^^  °" 
mended  his  son  to  the  care  of  the  people,  as  if  he  foresaw  newal  of 
that  his  life  would  be  sacrificed.  The  impression  which  ^^^^  ^^ 
he  made  on  the  people  and  the  sympathy  and  enthusiasm 
of  his  followers  again  gave  him  courage.  The  people 
followed  him  to  his  home  in  crowds  that  night,  and 
promised  him  their  support  for  the  morrow.  In  the  night 
Tiberius  gave  instructions  to  his  adherents,*  and  decided 
on  the  signal  to  be  given  if  he  thought  it  necessary 
tx>  use  force.  Before  daybreak  he  occupied  tbe  open 
space  before  the  temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capitol,  where 
the  election  was  to  take  place.  The  voting  was  about  to 
commence,  but  the  proceedings  were  impeded,  chiefly  by 
the  colleagues  of  Gracchus,  who  objected  to  votes  being 
given  in  his  favour.  Then  Tiberius  gave  the  pre-airanged 
signal,  and  the  riot  began;  his  adversaries  were  driven 
from  the  place  with  sticks  and  cudgels,  and  the  hostile 
tribunes  ^  fled  for  their  lives.  The  priests  hastily  closed 
the  temple,  and  the  proceedings  of  a  regular  election  were 
interrupted  by  the  wild  turbulence  of  an  excited  mob.  A 
rumour  was  spread  that  Tiberius  was  deposing  the  other 
tribunes,  or  that  he  wished  to  make  himself  tribune  with- 
out any  popular  vote. 

During  this  disturbance  the  senate  had  assembled  not  Murder  of 
far  off  in  the  temple  of  Fides,  and  received  from  time  to  orac^L. 
time  flurried  and  exaggerated  accounts  of  what  was  going 
on  in  the  assembly  of  the  people.  The  wise  consul 
Mucins  Scaevola,  the  great  lawyer  who  is  said  to  have 
regarded  with  favour  the  political  schemes  of  Tiberius, 
refused  to  give  way  to  the  impetuousness  of  the  fanatical 
aristocrats  and  to  resort  to  main  force.  He  would  not, 
he  said,  kill  a  single  citizen  without  a  trial ;  but  if  the 
people,  persuaded  or  compelled  by  Tiberius,  should  pass 

'  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  16,  caUs  them  ffroffiurai. 

*  We  must  suppose  from  the  whole  narratiTe  that  all  the  other  tribunes 
with  the  exception  of  Mummius,  belonged  to  the  party  opposed  to  Gracchus. 
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BOOK     any  illegal  resolution,  he  would  treat  it  as  null  and  void. 

% ,-!— ^  The  correct  and  firm  bearing  of  the  consul  did  not  satisfy 

the  excited  optimates.  They  believed,  or  pretended  to 
believe,  that  Tiberius  was  aiming  at  the  total  subversion 
of  the  republican  constitution  in  order  to  obtain  auto- 
cratic power  for  himself.  It  was  said  that  he  had  pointed 
to  his  own  head  in  order  to  indicat/O  that  he  desired  a 
royal  crown.  *  Since  the  consul  betrays  the  repubUc,' 
called  out  P.  Scipio  Nasica,  *  I  call  upon  those  men  to 
follow  me  who  desire  to  preserve  the  laws  of  our  counti7/ 
He  then  drew  his  toga  over  his  head,  and  marched  into  the 
midst  of  the  boisterous  populace  at  the  head  of  a  great 
number  of  senators,  knights,  armed  clients,  and  slaves.' 
The  people,  seeing  the  first  and  foremost  men  of  the  citj 
approach  in  closed  ranks,  were  struck  with  awe  and  gave 
way.  The  cowards  saw  that  violence  was  being  resorted 
to,  and  that  the  life  of  their  leader,  whom  they  had  so 
long  clamorously  applauded  and  whom  they  had  but 
the  day  before  promised  to  defend,  was  in  imminent 
danger ;  yet  not  a  single  hand  seems  to  have  been  raised 
in  his  defence.  The  assailants  plied  their  cudgels  amongst 
the  populace,  which  turned  and  ran  in  all  directions  like  a 
flock  of  sheep.  Tiberius  himself  stumbled  at  the  gate  of 
the  Capitoliue  temple,  by  the  statues  of  the  kings,  and  as  he 
raised  himself  up  again,  one  of  his  colleagues,  P.  Satureius, 
struck  him  on  the  head  with  a  stick.  A  second  blow 
from  L.  Rufus  laid  him  lifeless  on  the  ground.  With  him 
were  slain  three  hundred  of  his  adherents.  The  bodies 
were  thrown  into  the  Tiber  at  night ;  that  of  Tiberius  bj 
the  curule  sedile  Lucretius  himself,^  after  the  privilege  of 
burying  him  had  been  refused  to  his  brother  Caius.    So 

*  According  to  VelleiuB,  ii.  2,  the  following  of  Nasica  consisted  of  *  opti- 
mates, senatus  atque  equestris  ordinis  pars  melior  et  m&ior  et  iDtacta  per- 
niciosis  consiliis  plebs.'  In  addition  to  these  Plotarch  {Tib.  Gracch.  18)  mec- 
tions  armed  slaves,  who  were  no  doubt  for  the  most  part  gladiators,  u  im- 
plied by  what  Velleius  says  (ii.  3)  :  hoc  initium  in  urbe  Eoma  cirilis  sjingniois 
gladiorumque  impunitatis  fuit.  It  is  evident  that  all  classes,  from  the  highest 
to  the  lowest,  were  divided  between  the  two  factions. 

»  Aurel.  Vict.  64,  8. 
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ended   the   first  great    sanguinary   struggle   which  had     CHAP. 


n. 


grown  out  of  political  strife  in  Eome.*  When  the  Capitol  >. 
was  cleared  of  blood  and  corpses,  the  victors  deluded 
themselves  with  the  hope  that  they  had  shut  the  gates  of 
civil  discord  for  ever.  They  never  dreamed  that  what 
they  had  seen  was  but  the  faint  prelude  of  that  terrible 
drama  in  which  their  children  and  grandchildren  were 
destined  to  be  the  actors  and  the  sufierers. 

The  optimates,  having  violently  crushed  the  democratic  Action  of 
party,  profited  by  the  dejection  of  their  adversaries  in  after  the 
order  to  legalise  their  own  proceedings.  An  extraordinary  q^^^j?^ 
tribunal  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  calling  all  those 
to  account  who  were  said  to  have  been  guilty  with 
Tiberius  of  an  attempt  to  overthrow  the  existing  consti- 
tution. Amongst  the  judges  was  seen,  beside  P.  Scipio 
Nasica,  the  leader  of  the  victorious  party,  C.  Lselius,  who 
in  former  years  had  himself  thought  of  bringing  in  a  bill 
relative  to  the  state  lands  similar  to  that  of  Tiberius.^ 
Hence  it  appears  that  even  men  of  moderate  views,  and 
favourably  disposed  to  the  popular  cause,  condemned  the 
action  of  Gracchus.  Such  a  one  was  the  consul  Mucius 
Scsevola,  who  had  refused  officially  to  act  against  the 
rioters,  but  subsequently  approved  the  conduct  of  Nasica. 
Even  Tiberius's  brother-in-law,  P.  Scipio,  who  was  still 
before  Numantia,  is  said,  on  hearing  of  the  bloody  cata- 
strophe, to  have  expressed  his  approval  in  the  words  of 
Homer  :  ^  So  may  all  perish  who  shall  do  like  things.' 

We  do  not  hear  of  any  prominent  men  having  been  Scanty 

followinflf 

condemned.     Party  hatred  was  satisfied  with  a  few  vie-  ©f  Grac- 
tims,  men  of  lower  rank,  amongst  whom  were  Diophanes  *^^^'- 
and  Blossius,  the  Greek  teachers  and  friends  of  the  slain 
Tiberius.     It  is  quite  plain  that  as  yet  there  existed  in 
Rome  no  influential  democratic  party,  and  that  only  a  few 
men  of  the  prominent  families  inclined  to  favour  the  views 

*  This  is  perhaps  not  literally  correct.    At  least  we  hear  of  several  poli 
tical  murders,  such  as  that  of  8purius  Maeliusand  of  Genucius.     But  of  whole- 
sale  slaughters  we  know  nothing  in  all  the  course  of  the  ancient  struggles 
between  patricians  and  plebeians. 

2  Above,  p.  375. 
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of  the  Gracchi.     Others  whose  voice  carried  weight  were 
either  of  a  disposition  positively  hostile  to  that  movement, 
or   else    their    approval   was   but   lukewarm.      Without 
vigorous   support    from  the  more  liberal-minded  of  the 
aristocracy  it  was  not  possible  that  a  party  formed  by  a 
single  man  out  of  the  mass  of  the  proletarians  should 
exhibit  strength  enough  for  a  contest  with  the  old  nobility. 
It  could  not  fail  to  collapse  as  soon  as  the  leader  had 
perished,  and  all  reforms  eflFected  by  it  could  not  but  be 
equally   short-lived  unless  they  were  such    as    must  of 
necessity  have  grown  out  of  the  existing  order  of  things. 
The  optimates  might  undoubtedly,  after  the  death  of 
Tiberius,  have  formally  abolished  the  agrarian  law,  for  they 
could  justly  have  asserted  that  it  had  been  accepted  by  the 
tribes  against  the  intercession  of  a  tribune,  and  that  it 
was  therefore  vitiated  and  could  not  be  binding.      But 
they  preferred  ostensibly  to  let  it  stand,  convinced  as  thej 
were  that  they  would  find  no  difficulty  in  frustrating  its 
object  if  their  interests  should  be  endangered.     Hence 
they  permitted   another  triumvir  to   be   elected   to  the 
board  for  the  distribution  of  land  in  the  place  of  Tiberius, 
even    though    this    man  was    another   member    of   the 
Gracchan  connexion,  P.  Licinius  Crassus,  the  father-in- 
law  of  Gains  Gracchus.*     The  triumvirs  entered  on  their 

'  Mommsen,  Bom.  Gesch.  ii.  p.  100,  thinks  that  the  labours  of  this  commis- 
sion must  have  been  productive  of  great  results ;  for  the  increase  of  Romfto 
citizens  between  the  years  131  b.c.  and  126  b.c.,  according  to  the  recorded 
numbers  of  the  census  lists,  amounted  to  no  less  than  76,000.  Mommsen 
accounts  for  this  increase  by  the  supposition  that  the  Gracchan  triumAirs  for 
land  assignments  divided  that  number  of  allotments,  and  created  thereby  so 
many  new  peasant  proprietors.  There  is  an  obvious  fallacy  in  this  argument, 
for  how  could  the  assignment  of  aUotments  to  poor  citizens  increase  the 
number  of  citizens  ?  There  is  nothing  to  justify  the  assumption  that  non- 
citizens  were  to  share  in  the  benefit  of  the  land  law,  and  that  by  receiTiog 
allotments  they  were  to  be  advanced  to  the  rank  of  citizens.  If  the  stat^ 
monts  respecting  the  census  of  131  B.C.  and  125  B.C.  are  to  be  trusted,  the  gre«t 
increase  in  the  number  of  citizens  must  be  explained  in  another  way.  It  ii 
possible,  as  Lange  conjwstures  {Rom.  AUerthAii.  27),  that  after  the  revoh  of 
Fregellae,  126  b.c,  a  portion  of  the  allies  were  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise 
by  several  plebiscites.  We  know  nothing  of  such  plebiscites ;  but  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  Roman  senate  in  1 25  b.c.  acted  on  the  principle  of  making 
timely  concessions  to  a  portion  of  the  rebels,  and  thus  preventing  unanimous 
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duties  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances.    Their     CHAP. 

first  task  was  to  decide  what  was  public  and  what  was  > ^ — ^ 

private  property ;  for  they  could  not  proceed  to  a  distribu- 
tion of  land  until  the  facts  on  which  it  was  to  be  based 
had  been  ascertained.^  They  were  endowed  with  full 
judicial  powers  to  decide  in  all  disputed  cases  what  was 
private  and  what  public  property.  Tiberius  had  brought 
in  a  bill  giving  them  this  authority,  and  they  appear  to 
have  availed  themselves  of  it  where  it  was  necessary; 
but  we  may  entertain  serious  doubts  whether  they  or 
their  immediate  successors  ever  got  bejond  this  first  stage 
of  their  labours,  and  whether  they  really  accomplished 
the  task  of  setting  up  any  considerable  number  of  inde- 
pendent freeholders. 

action  among  them.     This  is  what  was  done  in  90  B.C.  daring  the  great  Social  ^ 

war.     By  such  an  admission  of  allies,  the  increase  of  citizens  between 4#^  and  t^S    7 

125  might  possibly  be  explained. 

*  Some  of  the  bonndary  stones  set  np  by  the  commission  hare  actually 
been  preserved.    See  Corj>U9  Inacript.  Latin,  i.  notes  252-255,  583,  1504. 
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The  ten  years  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Tiberius 
Gracchus  to  the  tribunate  of  his  brother  Caius  were  vears 

m 

of  a  political  reaction  unaToidable  aft^:  the  failure  of  a 
great  scheme  of  reform.  The  ruling  aristocracy  was  more 
exasperated  than  shaken.  Of  the  hopes  which  the  great 
mass  of  the  Soman  people  had  entertained  of  better  times 
not  one  was  fulfilled.  The  Italians  were  still  outside  the 
pale  of  Soman  citizenship,  and  their  claims  to  admission 
seemed  as  far  from  realisation  as  ever.  Yet  the  victorious 
aristocracy  did  not  act  without  some  degree  of  moderation 
and  political  prudence.  As  has  been  said  already,  the 
prosecutions  and  punishments  of  the  democratic  party 
were  not  extended  to  the  more  prominent  adherents  of 
the  murdered  tribune.  Neither  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher, 
his  father-in-law,  nor  his  brother  Caius,  who  were  his 
colleagues  in  the  triumyirate  for  assignments  of  land,  nor 
Fulvius  Flaccus,  was  in  any  way  molested.  The  validity 
of  the  agrarian  law  passed  by  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  not 
called  in  question ;  on  the  contrary  the  government  seemed 
to  be  willing  honestly  to  carry  out  its  provisions. 

To  allay  the  general  excitement,  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  religious  feelings  of  the  people.  The  Sibylline 
books  were  consulted,  and  on  their  suggestion  an  embassy 
was  sent  to  Sicily  to  pacify  the  goddess  Demeter  of 
Enna.  It  really  seemed  that  there  was  a  general  wish  to 
act  in  the  spirit  of  reconciliation,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  much  of  this  tendency  was  due  to  the  influence  of 
Pablius  Scipio  iBmilianus,  the  conqueror  of  Carthage  and 
Numantia,  a  man  who  had  always  endeavoured  to  hold  an 
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independent  course    equally  removed  from  the  extreme     CHAP, 
views  and  passions  of  either  party.     By  birth  and  family  >_    /,^ 


connexion  he  belonged  to  the  highest  nobility,  yet  he  was 
not  in  principle  opposed  to  the  development  of  the  con- 
stitution in  a  liberal  spirit.  He  had  given  the  whole 
weight  of  his  influence  in  favour  of  the  ballot  law  of 
Lucius  Cassius  of  137  B.C.,  and  had  thereby  incurred  the 
antipathy  of  the  uncompromising  members  of  the  nobility. 
But  he  had  not  approved  the  illegal  proceedings  of  his 
brother-in-law  Tiberius,  and  on  his  return  from  Numantia 
he  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  those  who  defended  the 
existing  constitution  against  further  innovations.  Nor 
could  he  act  otherwise,  unless  like  Cains  Gracchus  he  took 
up  strictly  the  position  of  a  reformer.  From  this  position 
he  was  far  removed,  and  he  was  therefore  compelled  to 
range  himself  on  the  side  of  those  who  opposed  the  final 
tendencies  of  the  democratic  movement.^ 

It  seemed  that  this  movement  was  now   doomed  to  Positfon 
utter  failure.     The  party  which  supported  it  was  weak,  g™fg^ 
not  so  much  in  numbers  as  in  leaders.     Caius  Gracchus,  the  demo- 
too  young  to  think  of  carrying  on  the  work  which  his  party, 
brother  had  begun,  kept  himself  in  the  background,  and 
collected   experience  for  his  political  career    by   going 
through  the  regular  course  of  a  military  and  official  train- 
ing.    The  consular  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher,  the  father- 
in-law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  though  one  of  the  triumvirs 
for  the  assignment  of  public  lands,  took  no  active  part, 

'  The  dissensions  in  the  senate  of  vhich  Cicero  speaks  (De  Republ.  i. 
19,  31),  were  in  all  appearance  not  very  serious,  and  not  caused  by  a  funda- 
mental difference  of  opinion.  Appius  Claudius  and  Licinius  Crassus  certainly 
were  hostile  to  Scipio  and  his  friends  only  from  motives  of  personal  ambition. 
HetcUus  differed  only  on  mere  matters  of  opinion,  and  this  difference  in  ho 
way  interfered  with  mutual  esteem.  Comp.  Cicero,  L^bI.  21,  77,  De  Offic.  i. 
25,  87:  sine  accrbitate  dissensio.  Vellei.  Paterc.  i.  11 :  acres  innocentesque 
pro  re  publica  cum  inimicis  contentionos.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Publius 
Mucins.  Of  the  personal  rivalries  of  these  men,  which  no  doubt  were  numerous, 
we  know  very  little;  but  what  we  know  suffices  to  explain  their  relation  to 
each  other.  It  is  an  unfailing  proof  of  the  secare  dominion  of  a  party,  when 
quarrels  break  out  among  the  individual  members  from  paltry  personal  differ- 
ences. In  a  common  danger  they  generally  sink  all  these  differences,  and 
heartily  join  in  the  common  defence. 
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being  prevented  perhaps  by  ill-health;  and  he  died  soon 
after.     Publius  Licinius  Crassus,  who  had  been  elected  as 
a  member  of  the  triumvirate  in  place  of  Tiberius,  obtained 
the   consulship  for  the  year  131  b.o.     This  might  have 
enabled   him    to    push  on  vigorously  the  execution  of 
the  agrarian  law ;  but  being  a  most  ambitious  man  and 
bent  on  accumulating  wealth,  he  longed  for  the  command 
in  Asia  against  Aristonicus,  the  natural  son  of  the  late 
king  Attains  of  Pergamum,  who  disputed  the  pretended 
testament  of  his  father,  and  aspired  to  the  throne  him- 
self.    Although  Crassus  was  Pontifex  Maximus,  and  as 
such  legally  prevented  from  leaving  Italy  to  take  a  foreign 
command,  he  was  nevertheless  designated  to  prosecute  the 
war  in  Asia.    We  shall  see  in  another  chapter,  that  in 
this  war  he  not  only  failed  in  obtaining  an  easy  victory 
and  the  coveted  booty,  but  met  with  an  ignominious  defeat 
and  an  inglorious  death.    Mucins  Scsevola,  who  is  reported 
to  have  approved  the  agrarian  law  of  Gracchus  from  the 
lawyer's  point  of  view,  showed  not  the  slightest  inclination 
as  consul  in  133  b.o.  to  stand  up  for  the  defence  of  the 
reformer  when  he  was  murdered  by  his  assailants,  and 
after  the  catastrophe  he  formally  joined  the  party  of  the 
victors.     Of  other  men,  who,  like  Metellus  Macedonicus, 
have  been  named  among  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party, 
it  is  not  known  that  they  in  any  way  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  struggle. 

Only  two  stand  out  as  exceptions.  These  were  Caius 
Papirius  Carbo  and  Marcus  Fulvius  Flaccus.  The  latter 
of  these  threatened  in  132  b.o.  to  accuse  Nasica,  the 
murderer  of  Gracchus,  and  thereby  induced  the  senate  to 
save  their  champion  by  sending  him  away  from  Rome  on 
a  diplomatic  mission  to  Asia.  Carbo,  who  was  bold 
enough  publicly  to  lament  the  death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
was  elected  tribune  of  the  people  for  the  year  131  B.C.,  and 


»  Cicero,  de  Orat.  ii.  40,  170.  This  is,  by  the  way,  a  proof  of  what  has  be€D 
said  above  (p.  410),  that  the  victorious  party  showed  great  forbearance  to 
their  defeated  enemies.  The  same  inference  may  be  made  from  the  bold  atti- 
tude assumed  by  Flaccus  in  his  attack  upon  Nasica. 
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in  this  office  succeeded  in  carrying  the  popular  measure  CHAP, 
of  applying  the  ballot,  which  had  already  been  introduced  _  }'  - 
in  elections  of  magistrates  and  judicial  assemblies  of  the 
people,  to  the  ratification  of  laws  by  the  popular  vote. 
Perhaps  this  innovation  was  considered  by  the  nobility  to 
be  of  no  great  moment  after  Publius  Scipio  had  approved 
it  in  the  case  of  the  Cassian  law ;  and  moreover  it  may 
have  been  discovered  that  secret  voting  did  not  to  any 
considerable  extent  weaken  the  influence  of  the  nobility 
or  afiect  the  decision  of  the  people.  But  when  Carbo 
came  forward  with  a  second  proposal,  and  endeavoured  to 
remove  the  legal  obstacle  to  the  re-election  of  tribunes 
which  had  proved  so  fatal  to  Tiberius  Gracchus,  he  met 
with  the  most  determined  opposition  not  only  on  the  part 
of  the  uncompromising  chiefs  of  the  aristocracy,  but  also 
on  the  pai*t  of  its  more  moderate  supporters.  Scipio 
^milianus  used  all  his  influence  to  defeat  this  measure, 
and,  in  a  speech  which  he  delivered  on  this  occasion, 
declared  before  the  assembled  people  that  in  his  opinion 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  if  he  was  aiming  at  illegal  power,  had 
been  justly  put  to  death.  As  the  people  murmured  and 
interrupted  him,  the  haughty  Scipio  commanded  them  to  be 
silent  with  these  memorable  words :  ^  Let  no  man  speak 
to  whom  Italy  is  but  a  stepmother,'  and  when  the  uproar 
increased  at  this  insolent  taunt,  he  added  :  ^  Do  you  think 
I  fear  the  men  whom  I  brought  here  in  chains,  now  that 
they  are  set  free  ? '  The  people  were  cowed  by  this 
haucrhty  spirit,  and  Carbo's  proposed  law  was  rejected.^ 

Nevertheless    Carbo    had  infused  new  life   into  the  Newcom- 

mission 

popular  party,  and  we  perceive  a  renewed  agitation  in  their  for  carry- 
ranks.     For  the  year  129  B.C.  Carbo  was    elected  with  s*^^^^*"** 
Caius  Gracchus  and  Marcus  Fulvius  Flaccus  triumvir  for  nian  law, 
the  assignment  of  land  in  pursuance  of  the  Sempronian 
law.     These   three    men,   it  appears,   now   seriously  en- 
deavoured to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  agrarian  law. 
They  thus  provoked  a  more  determined  resistance  on  the 

^  LItIus,  59.    Valer.  Max.  yi.  2,  3. 
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-^r   >«:  tie  nobility.     According  to  the  law,  the  trium- 
-,=>  »=rr?  entrusted  with  judicial  authority    to  decide  all 
.;:^-!<ZLa£  of  disputed  possession,  and  to  fix  the  bouudaries 
.    -ul**  I&nds  which  were  to  be  resumed  by  the  state  for 
a«^.,::iment  to  new  settlers.^     These  questions  must  have 
aio6t  intricate,  as  accurate  and  trustworthy  records 
::de-deed8  were  not  in  existence.    In  most  cases  the 
cs«.->:^>us  of  the  triumvirs   must  have  been  to  some  ex- 
's ^sc  arbitrary,   and  they  must  have  cut  short  the  argu- 
a^ucs  of  the  interested  parties  on  grounds  of  what  they 
-••usidered  the  public  interest.     As  long  as  men  of  die 
K^ular  party,  personal  friends  and  adherents  of  Tiberius 
•,*r:icohus,  had  these  final  decisions  in  their  hands,  there 
>«a»  some   prospect  that  the  spirit  of  the  agrarian  law 
i%ould  be  carried  out.     But  now  the  nobility  made  a  stand. 
The  triumvirs  were  deprived  of  their  right  of  deciding  all 
disputed  questions  of  ownership  and  occupation,  and  this 
ri^ht  was  transferred  to  the  consuls.     Here  again  Scipio 
JJmilianus  led  the  opposition  against  the  democratic  party, 
and  it  was  no  doubt  his  great  influence  which  determined 
the  decision  of  the  people.' 

By  this  decision  the  agrarian  law  was  made  almost  a 
^STaT.  dead  letter.  The  nobility  had  the  consular  elections  in  their 
hands,  and  it  was  not  likely  that  consuls  elected  by  their 
influence  would  be  anxious  to  injure  the  possessors  of 
public  lands  by  deciding  disputed  questions  in  a  way 
injurious  to  their  uiterests.  Nay,  it  was  very  doubtful 
wliother  they  would  busy  themselves  with  any  such 
litigation  at  all.  They  could  allege  that  they  were  too 
muoh  ocnipied  with  other  affairs,  as  they  actually  did  after 
iho  passing  of  the  law.  The  consul  Sempronius  Tuditanus, 
to  whom  nominally  the  judicial  office  was  entrusted,  left 


'  Tho  pn>yi»ion  of  the  afrrarian   law  of  Gracchus  is  shortly  defined  It 

l.iviuii.  A8;  pnmiuljjayit  (Tib.  Gracchus)  et  aliam  legem  ngrariam n: 

tuiuviri  iuilioarvnt.  qua  publicus  ager,  qua  privatus  esstt. 
ri'iHsiI  of  tho  iiD]KtrtaDt  paragraph  in  the  Semproniao  law  must  hav** 
by  a  pItilUoitum ;  for  a  seuatus  coDsultum  could  not  alter  an 


vt 
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Rome   and   Italy,   and   made   an   expedition  against  the     CHAP, 
lapydes  in  Istria,  leaving  tlie  triumvirs  without  a  ground  ,  '    - 


on  which  they  could  operate. 

At  the  same  time  a  second  difficulty  presented  itself.  Opiwsition 
The  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  applied  to  all  the  Latin  and 
public  land  of  Italy,  including  not  only  that  portion  which  ^^^^ 
was  occupied  by  Roman  citizens,  but  also  the  lands  in 
the  occupation  of  Latins  and  other  allies.  It  is  likely 
that  the  triumvirs  had  begun  their  operations  with  the 
land  situated  within  the  thirty-five  Roman  tribes.  The 
possessors,  disturbed  or  alarmed  by  these  operations,  were 
therefore  Roman  citizens  exclusively.  The  intended  new 
settlement  was  so  far  an  internal  question  for  the  body  of  the 
citizens.  But  it  could  not  remain  so.  When  the  triumvirs 
began  to  survey  the  public  land  occupied  by  Latins,  as  a 
preliminary  step  to  its  confiscation  and  assignment,  the 
owners  of  land  throughout  Italy  caught  the  alarm,  and 
made  an  effort  to  stay  the  execution  of  the  law.  The 
Latins  took  their  stand  on  compacts  made  between  them 
and  the  republic,  by  which  the  public  land  had  been 
solemnly  granted  to  them  for  their  use.  They  argued 
therefore,  with  all  appearance  of  justice  on  their  side,  that 
the  Romans  had  no  claim  to  these  lands,  and  could  not 
resume  them.  Such  arguments  as  these  were  naturally 
acceptable  to  all  the  opponents  of  the  Sempronian  law  in 
Rome,  and  the  Italians  accordingly  found  their  cause 
taken  up  by  the  nobility,  especially  by  Publius  Scipio 
^milianus.  Rome  was  again  violently  agitated.  In  the 
various  Italian  communities  the  same  classes  and  inter- 
ests were  opposed  to  each  other  as  in  Rome.^  Whilst 
the  possessors  complained  of  confiscation,  and  protested 
against  the  law  as  unjust,  the  Italian  peasants  saw  in  it 
a  deliverance  from  dependence  and  poverty,  just  as  the 
poor  Romans  situated  like  themselves  had  done.     The  city 

*  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  10  :  toiovO*  iKariptav  (i.e.  the  occupiers  of  public  lands 
and  the  poor)  h^vpoiiiyw  rt  /col  iXX-^Xois  iviHoXoi&vTooy  vXrjOos  HlWo  ttrov  iy  to* j 
inroUois  ir6\9<riy  fj  reus  iaovoXirifftv  fj  AaAwj  iKoiytayti  r^crSc  t^j  t^j,  dcdiJrci 
ifioims  i^jftcay   koI  is  kKaripovs  ahruy  ^itfifpiioyrOt  k.t.A. 
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BOOK     of  Rome  was  thronged  by  crowds  of  Italians,  who,  divided 
_.  against  each  other,  strove  to  obtain  a  hearing  from  the 


nus. 


leading  men,  and  to  get  their  alleged  rights  or  claims 
allowed.     The  task  of  Scipio  was  not  easy.     To  gratify 
the  wishes  of  both  parties  was  impossible.     Being  called 
upon  to  declare  his  views,  he  pronounced  in  favour  of  the 
occupiers  of  public  lands,  and  offered  to  defend  the  rights 
which  had  been  secured  to  them  by  solemn  treaties.  With 
this   declaration   Scipio   had   finally  abandoned  his  con- 
ciliatory policy,  and  had  joined  the  ranks  of  those  who  were 
the  uncompromising  opponents  of  the  whole  Sempronian 
reform. 
Death  of  I^  the  midst  of  this  great  commotion,  when  the  fate  of 

PubliuB       thousands  seemed  to  depend  on  the  decision  taken  by  the 
iEmilia-      foremost  man  in  Rome,  this  man  was  suddenly  removed 
by  a  mysterious  death.     After  a  meeting  of  the  senate  in 
which  he  had  spoken  with  great  applause,   Scipio  had 
gone  to  his  house  accompanied  by  a  great  number  of 
senators   and  a  crowd  of  the  common   people.     In  the 
evening  of  the  day  he  had  retired  into  his  closet  to  pre- 
pare a  speech  for  the  following  day.     In  the  morning  he 
was  found  dead  in  his  bed.    In  times  of  excitement  people 
are  inclined  to  look  for  the  explanation  of  unexi>eeted  and 
startling  events  not  to  natural  causes  which  would  easily 
occur  to  unprejudiced  observers,  but  to  such  causes  as  are 
suggested  by  a  heated  imagination,  though   they  have 
neither  probability  nor  evidence  to  support  them.     The 
death  of  great  men,  it  is  supposed,  must  be  extraordinary, 
and  the  vulgar  revel  in  stories  of  secret  conspira<;y  and 
murder.     It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  the  sudden 
death  of  Scipio,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  political  crisis, 
should  have  given  rise  to  suspicions  of  murder.     Though 
there  was  no  particle  of  evidence  against  anybody,  though 
there  was  not  even  any  proof  that  he  had  died  a  violent 
death,  the  most  reckless  charges  were  brought,  and  are 
maintained,  against  several  persons,  among  whom 
not  only  personal  enemies,  but  his  own  mother.   The 
T     I  multiplicity  of  these  charges  shows  that  they  are 
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nothing  but  wild  conjectures.     After  a  minute  and  careful     CITAP. 

examination  of  the  circumstances,  there  appears  to  be  no    s ^J ^ 

reason  to  doubt  that  Scipio's  death  was  natural.  This 
seems  to  be  satisfactorily  established,  if  there  were  no 
other  evidence,  by  that  of  C.  Laslius,  who  was  for  many 
years  Scipio's  intimate  friend  and  adherent.  La)lius  com- 
posed a  memoir  of  his  friend,  which  Q.  Fabius  Maximus, 
the  brother  of  the  deceased,*  made  use  of  in  the  speech  he 
delivered  at  the  funeral.  In  this  speech  the  death  is 
ascribed  to  sickness,^  a  fact  which  we  can  believe  the  more 
easily,  as,  according  to  Plutarch,^  he  was  by  nature  of  a 
weak  constitution.  The  sudden  death  was  therefore  easily 
accounted  for,  and  the  majority  of  people  were  satisfied 
that  there  had  been  no  foul  play.*  The  funeral  was  in  one 
sense  private,^  for  it  was  not  at  the  public  charge,  but  it 
was  celebrated  with  the  pomp  becoming  the  birth  and 
greatness  of  the  deceased,  and  it  was  not  interrupted  by 
any  popular  demonstrations,  such  as  would  undoubtedly 
have  taken  place  if  Scipio  had  been  murdered.  It  is 
probable  that  nobody  as  yet  had  any  suspicions,  even  if  it 
should  be  true,  as  was  afterwards  reported,  that  the  body 
was  discoloured  in  several  places ;  for  what  could  such  a 
fact  prove  or  suggest  beyond  the  natural  effect  of  a  mortal 
disease?^      Scipio    was    followed  to  the   grave  by  the 

'  They  irere  both  sons  of  Ailm^lius  PauUua,  and  adopted  respectively  into 
the  families  of  the  Cornelii  Scipiones  and  the  Fabii  Maxirai. 

-  Schol.  Bob.  Cicero,  Mil.  7.  2 :  Super  Africani  laudibus  extat  oratio  C. 
I^ii  Sapientis,  qua  usus  videtur  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  in  biudatione  mdrtui 
Scipionis,  in  cuius  eztrema  parte  hsec  verba  sunt.  Quapropter  neque  tanta 
diis  immortalibus  gratia  haberi  potest,  quanta  ha))enda  est,  quod  is  cum  illo 
aDimo  atque  ingenio  in  hac  civitatc  potissimum  natus  est,  neqiic  ita  mulesto 
atqne  jegre  ferri,  quam  femndum  est,  cum  eo  morbo  obiit  et  in  eodem  tempore 
periit,  quum  et  vobis  et  omnibus,  qui  banc  rem  publicam  salvam  volunt, 
maximo  viro  opus  est. 

•  Plutarch,  Rom.  27  :  ol  fiiv  ainofidrvs  Syra  ^{kth  vo<r<ihf  KUfiup  Xiyovtri. 

«  Velleius  Pat.  ii.  4 :  neu  fatalem,ut  plures,  seu  conflatam  insidiis,  ut  aliqui 
prodidere  memorise,  mortem  obiit. 

■  According  to  Appian,  BeJl.  Civ.  i.  20,  it  was  no  Srifioffla  to<^. 

•  Plutarch,  Rom.  27  :  koItoi  2*ct|TiW  $K§iro  vtKphi  ifx<f>aifiis  I9*7v  iraffi.  This 
account  se^-ms  intended  to  contradict  another  statement,  viz..  that  secrecy 
was  practised  at  the  funeral,  and  that  the  body  was  carried  to  the  place  of 
burial,  'obvoluto  capite/  Velleius  Pat.  ii.  4. 
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BOOK  general  esteem  not  only  of  his  friends,  but  even  of  his 
^  ^^^-  .  political  opponents,*  for  all  were  equally  convinced  that 
he  was  no  ordinary  party  leader,  nor  was  actuated  by 
selfish  motives.  He  was  respected  as  a  man  of  indepen- 
dent judgment  and  sincere  patriotism ;  nor  could  it  be 
forgotten  that  he  was  the  conqueror  of  Carthage  and 
Numantia,  and  that  Home  had  lost  in  him  one  of  her 
greatest  and  noblest  citizens. 
Continnei  The  opposition  of  the  Latin  landowners  to  the  execur 

agitation     ^j^j^  ^f  ^jjg   agrarian  law  seems  to  have   been  so  far 

on  the  sub-  ° 

ject  of  the  successful,  that  no  further  attempts  were  made  to  applj 
r^^"^°  it  to  the  public  lands  occupied  by  them,  and  that  the 
commission  of  triumvirs  appointed  for  the  redistribution 
of  land  was  prevented  from  further  action.  But  the 
agrarian  question  was  by  no  means  solved  or  set  aside; 
and  the  leaders  of  the  democratic  party  were  driven  to 
find  a  solution  in  another  direction. 
Unjust  The  idea  of  abolishing  the  legal  distinction  between 

J^jli^^^  Eoman  citizens  and  their  Latin  or  other  Italian  allies  had, 
allies.  as  we  have  seen,  more  than  once  occurred  to  some  of  the 
most  enlightened  statesmen.^  But  the  pride  and  selfish- 
ness of  the  privileged  class  had  always  opposed  such  an 
act  of  justice  with  vehemence  and  indignation.  Neither 
the  sufferings  and  the  danger  of  the  Hannibalian  war, 
when  a  part  of  the  most  faithful  Latin  colonies  waveivd 
in  their  allegiance,  and  some  of  the  Italian  allies  actually 
revolted,  nor  the  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  unswerving 
fidelity  of  the  others,  could  shake  the  obstinacy  or  more 
the  generosity  of  the  senate  or  the  people.  It  was  con- 
sidered to  be  almost  an  act  of  treason  for  any  statesman 
even  to  moot  the  question  whether  the  allies,  or  anj 
l)ortion  of  them,  should  be  admitted  within  the  pale  of 
citizens.  Meanwhile  the  advantages  which  the  full  citizen- 
ship conferred  grew  in  importance  from  year  to  year.  A 
share  in  the  government  of  the  republic  became  more 

'  Die.  C.  fr.  84 :  oifKovv  ow5i  t«v  i,irri<rrafftcurrvy  t<j  avr^  B€v6m  ifk*^ 
dXA^  Kod  iKt7yoi  Kcuirep  ^apxnarov  a\n6v  ff^uri  pofii^omts  c&ai,  iw6&tiffta'. 
^  Spurius  Can'ilius  in  the  course  of  the  second  war  with  Carthage. 
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valuable  in   proportion  as   its   rule   was  spreading  over     chap. 
more  and  richer  provinces.     The  disabilities  to  which  the  /  ^ 

allies  had  to  submit  became  more  galling,  and  were  felt 
to   be   more   unjust,   when   the   Roman   citizens  formed 
no   longer   a   great   majority,   and   bore   no    longer   the 
chief  weight  of  the  public   burdens.     No  man   of  fore- 
sight and  judgment  could  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  the 
artificial  distinction  made  by  law  among  the  two  classes 
of  full  and  partial  citizens  must  be  swept  away.     States- 
men like  the  Gracchi  and  their  friends,  who  had  at  heart 
not  only  the  greatness  of  the  republic  but  the  happiness 
of  the  people,  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  schemes  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  political  and  social  condition  of  the 
Roman  artisans  and  peasants  alone.     They  felt  that  their, 
work   would   only   be    half   done,   unless   they   extended 
the  benefits  of  the  reforms  to  the  great  mass  of  the  Italian 
population.     Thus  their  agitation  touched  the  far  more 
comprehensive   question   of   the   political   status   of   the 
allies,  a  question  which  involved  another  more  important 
still,  whether  the  republican  constitution  itself  could  be 
maintained  or  was  doomed  to  give  way  to  a  monarchy. 

The  equalisation  of  the  political  rights  of  the  whole  Question 
free  population  of  Italy  would,  it  was  easy  to  see,  remove  tension  of 
one  of  the  obstacles  to  the  execution  of  the  agrarian  law.  ^^^  ^pm&n 

•  /»!  franchise 

The  landowners  among  the  Latins,  if  they  were  made  to  the 
Roman  citizens,  could  no  longer  object  to  be  treated  like  ^^^^'**"*- 
the  rest ;  all  the  reserved  rights  which  they  possessed  as 
Latins  would  naturally  lapse  if  they  exchanged  their 
inferior  political  status  for  all  the  privileges  of  Romans. 
If  thereby  they  sacrificed  certain  pecuniary  advantages, 
they  on  the  other  hand  rose  to  a  level  with  the  Roman 
aristocracy,  and  had  a  chance  of  sharing  the  honours  and 
emoluments  which  the  public  service  offered.  The  poorer 
Latins  at  the  same  time  would  share  the  benefits  of  the 
Sempronian  laws  with  respect  to  assignments  of  land,  the 
invidious  and  unjust  distinction  between  two  classes  of 
the  community  being  removed,  and  one  law  being  made 
common  to  aU.     It  appears  that  the  excitement  among 
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BOOK     the  Italians  was  great  when  these  questions  were  mooted 

, ,_ ,  and  a  prospect  was  thus  opened  for  them  of  acquiring  the 

long-coveted  rights.  Bome  was  filled  with  crowds  of  people, 
who,  though  they  were  not  as  yet  by  law  Soman  citizens 
and  had  no  votes  to  give,  exercised  nevertheless  a  certain 
influence,  and  helped  to  form  public  opinion,  which  in 
the  end  determined  the  votes  in  the  comitia.  The  go- 
vernment became  uneasy.  The  tribune,  M.  Junius  Pennus, 
of  126  B.C.,  an  adherent  of  the  nobility,  carried  a  motion, 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  C.  Gracchus,  for  the  expulsion 
of  non-citizens  from  Rome.'  It  was  an  indication  that  a 
proposal  for  the  admission  of  the  Italians  to  the  Boinan 
franchise  would  be  met  by  the  combined  opposition  of  the 
nobility  and  the  people  of  Rome. 
Coiwulship  Soon  after  the  passing  of  the  rogation  of  Junius 
FlaccoB.  Pennus,  C  Gracchus,  who  had  begun  his  public  career  as 
qusestor,  was  sent  to  Sardinia  with  the  consul  L.  Aurelins 
Orestes,  and  thus  for  a  time  removed  from  the  centre  of 
political  life.  Meanwhile*  Papirius  Carbo  had  left  the 
popular  party,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  most  able 
leaders,  and  had  joined  the  nobles  with  all  the  zeal  of  a 
renegade.  Marcus  Fulvius  Flaccus,  the  third  member  of  the 
commission  of  triumvirs,  had  been  raised  to  the  consulship. 
Whether  the  commission  was  reconstituted  by  the  election 
of  other  men  we  are  not  informed.  We  know  so  little  of 
the  party  contests  of  the  time,  that  we  cannot  tell  how 
it  was  that  a  man  so  stubborn  and  unmanageable  as 
Fulvius  Flaccus  was  elected  consul.  Perhaps  it  was 
family  influence  or  a  momentary  reaction  in  favour  of 
democracy  that  favoured  the  election ;  perhaps  the  nobles 
thought  that  as  they  had  got  rid  of  C.  Gracchus  by  sending 
him  as  quaestor  to  Sardinia,  so  they  could  remove  Flaccns 

*  Cicero,  De  Off.  iii.  11.  It  is  not  likely  tliat  by  this  resolution  all  non- 
citizens  were  at  once  ordered  to  quit  Home.  A  measure  of  this  kind  would 
have  been  too  harsh,  and  glaringly  unjust.  For  the  law  allowed  foreigners  to 
settle,  and  to  carry  on  business  in  Rome.  The  resolution  moved  by  Pennus 
probably  empowered  the  magistrates  to  turn  out  non-residents  who  appeared  in 
e  way  or  another  to  endanger  public  order,  or  threatened  to  assume  political 
leges  by  taking  part  in  assemblies  from  which  they  were  legally  excluded. 
The  precise  time  cannot  be  fixed. 
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from  Rome  by  letting  him  have  a  consular  command  in  CHAP, 
some  distant  province.  If  this  was  their  intention,  they  -  /  - 
succeeded.  The  senate  sent  him  to  Transalpine  Gaul  to 
carry  on  a  war  with  the  tribe  of  Salluvians.  Yet  before 
Flaccus  started  on  this  expedition  he  found  time  to  move 
the  great  question  which  the  democratic  party  had  at 
heart — the  admission  of  the  Latins  to  the  Roman  citizen- 
ship.* But  he  was  prevailed  upon  by  the  senate  to  drop 
the  matter  for  the  present.  Perhaps  he  foresaw  that  he 
would  not  be  able  to  overcome  the  opposition  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  nobility  and  from  the  great  mass  of  the 
people. 

Nevertheless  the  proposal  of  Flaccus  had  a  fatal  eflFect  Disturb- 
by  causing  a  partial  outbreak  of  that  sreat  conflagration  "°^*      . 

J  ^  ^       r  ro  o  among  the 

which  was  destined  about  thii-ty  years  later  to  devastate  all  allies  on 
Italy.     The   Latins  were  all  astir  at  the  news  that  no  ^pawalof 
less  a  man  than  one  of  the  consuls  had  proposed  to  give  the  pro- 
them  the  franchise.     Their  impatience  could  be  restrained  jiaccus. 
no  longer,  and  when  they  heard  that  the  proposal  had 
been  withdrawn,  they  were  ready  to  fly  to  arms.     The 
colony  of  Fregellse,  on  the  river  Liris,  was  bold  enough  to 
renounce  her  obedience.    Fregellae  might  have  been  called 
the  most  loyal  of  all  the  Latin  colonies.     When  in  the 
course    of   the    Hannibalian    war    twelve  of  them   had 
shown  signs   of  disaffection  and  had  refused  to  furnish 
their   usual   contingents,   it   was  Marcus    Sextilius,   the 
chief  magistrate  of  Fregellae,  who   headed   the   deputa- 
tion of  the  eighteen  faithful  colonies  to  the  Roman  senate 
and   spoke   those  memorable  words  expressive    of  their 

*  VaU-r.  Max.  ix.  5,  1 :  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  cum  perniciosissimas  rei  pub- 
licse  leges  introduceret  de  civitate  dauda  et  de  prorocatione  ad  populum  eorum 
qui  civitatem  mutare  noluisscnt,  a^re  compulsus  est  ut  in  curiam  veni ret.  Deiude 
partim  monenti  partim  oninti  senatui,  ut  incepto  desisteret,  renponsum  non 
dedit.  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  21  :  Koi  rivts  fiffiiyovvTo  rohs  ffvfAfidxovs  &irourra$^ 
oi  8^  vfpl  rris  yris  fidKiara  ianiXvyov^  *is  r^y  'Pcefiaiwif  iFo\iT§iay  ityaypdy^aty  &s 
fifl^opi  X"^'^'  ''^*P^  ^^'  yVf  oil  hioKTOfiivovs.  koI  ihixovro  Atrfitvoi  rovff  ol  'IroAiw- 
Tfiu  wporiS^vrts  rwy  x^P^^^  '''^*'  irokirflay.  <rvy4irpaa'ff4  T€  abroii  is  rovro  fid- 
Xiara  irdyrety  ^v\$ios  ^\dKKOt  {nrarf^v  &fui  Ka\  r^v  y^y  ^laytfuoy,  ri  fiov\^ 
V  ^x^^**^**"'  '''^^^  vxhk6ovs  ff(piy  iaowoKiras  ci  iroiriffoyTCU.  kcu  r6^€   fihy  rh 
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unwavering  attachment,  words  which  ought  to  have  re- 
mained engraved  in  every  Soman's  heart,  and  to  have 
won  for  the  colonists  just  or  at  least  generous  treatment.* 
Fregellse,  now  at  the  head  of  the  alienated  and  discon- 
tented Italian  cities,  and  venturing  to  rouse  the  anger  of 
Home,  drew  upon  itself  a  dreadful  punishment. 

Unfortunately  there  was  no  unanimity  among  the 
colonists.*  As  we  have  seen,  the  interests  of  the  rich 
landowners  and  of  the  poor  peasants  were  opposed  to  each 
other,  and  split  up  the  population  into  two  hostile  factions. 
Whilst  the  lower  orders  rose  in  arms  and  compelled  the 
Romans  to  send  troops  against  them  under  the  praetor 
Opimius,  a  traitor  was  found,  no  doubt  in  the  ranks  of 
the  opposite  party,  one  C.  Numitorius  PuUus,  who  de- 
livered the  town  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  praetor.* 
The  incipient  conflagration  was  stamped  out  with  Roman 
firmness  and  severity.  TregellsB  was  destroyed,*  and  a 
new  colony  of  Roman  citizens,  called  Fabrateria,  was 
established  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  are  not  informed 
what  dimensions  the  insurrection  of  the  Latins  had  as- 
sumed, and  whether  other  Latin  communities  besides 
Fregellse  were  implicated  in  it  or  punished,  or,  as  seems 
not  unlikely,  prevented  from  joining  the  insurgents  by  a 
well-timed  concession  and  the  granting  of  their  demands. 
The  circumstance  that  the  distant  town  of  Asculum  in 
Picenum  *  is  mentioned  as  implicated,  would  tend  to  show 
that  the  hostility  shown  by  Fregellse  was  not  isolated,  and 
that,  as  in  the  second  rising  of  the  Italians,  the  conspiracy 
spread  over  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula.  On  that 
later  occasion  the  Romans  prudently  disarmed  a  number 
of  their  opponents  by  granting  their  demands.  Perhaps 
a  similar  policy  was  adopted  in  125  B.C.,  in  spite  of  the 

>  Vol.  ii.  p.  364. 

^  We  have  noticed  the  division  of  the  Italians  into  two  opposite  parties 
above,  p.  415. 

»  Cicero,  De  fin.  v.  22,  62.     Philijfp.  iii.  6,  17. 

*  Livius,  60:  L.  Opimius  praetor  Fregellanos,  qui  defecerant,  in  dedi- 
tionem  occepit,  Fregellas  diruit. 

»  Aurel.  Viet.  65. 
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severity  shown  in  the  treatment  of  Fregellse.   The  number     CHAP. 

.Ill 
of  citizens,  as  shown  by  the  census  of  that  year,  which 

probably  was  not  made  before  the  year  124  B.C.,  exhibits 
a  very  considerable  increase,  which  may  have  been  caused 
by  the  reception  of  new  citizens  from  Latin  or  Italian 
allies.*  At  any  rate  the  policy  of  the  senate  seemed  for 
the  present  to  establish  peace.  The  question  of  the  ad- 
mission of  all  the  Italians  to  the  rights  of  Romans  was 
adjourned,  and  finally  solved  in  favour  of  the  claims  of 
justice. 

*  Comparo  Lnnge,  Rom.  Altcrth.  iii.  27.    Mommscn'H  explanation  of  the 
increauo  in  the  number  of  citizens  ia  unintelligible  (see  above,  p.  408,  note  1). 


BOJtAS    HISTOBY. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

rSl    riBST   SLAVE    WAS    IS    SICILT. 

■—..■.•:^    £  :he  nobles  had  overeome  all  the  JaugeH 

^T  i-::se  of  power  and  the  excess  of  eonstrvatUm 

,  jr^l  zp.     It  seemed  that,  after  all,  ihf  exUtinj 

-.   .  ;   -Tf  T^;  which  the  ruling  party  clung  with  sucli 

:^  , :.      i-iil  iiood  s  Severe  test,  and  were  not  likely  to 

,-:ir  wti  or  modiEed  bj  succeeding  reformers.    In 

i^-:     verl'.-J   the   republic   had   passed    saccessfulk 

-  _■:  ,::  it-'fuomical  crisis,  which  by  itself  alone  swBJf J 

_"  -J  -.    Ti-'   cause   the   greatest   anxiety.       "Whilst  the 

^.-_    LT-Jiii;*   were   still   engiiged   in   Spain  trvinw  t^ 

;■,-    !■.■.■   stubborn  defenders  of  Numantia,  the  olJ.?it 

^    ■;.  <  thoroughly  pacified  pronnce  was  ravaged  by 

.:_~-r ':  siaves.     For  the  first  time  the  i>eriodical  Jis- 

-i^.-s  >.'iUied  by    the  increasing   number  of    slaves 

^;it>I  :J;e  proportions  of  an  armed  insurrection  aud  -i 

■i;i.-  '"r.ir.  a  war  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 

■AS.  -jiow  ruinous  to  the  prosperity  of  Sicily  or  more 

j..:*i'-^i:  for  the  Bomau  administration  and  the  RumaD 

^  all  tKe  phenomena  of  the  intellectaal  life  of  the 

Mtf  w\>rid  the  most  surprising  is  perhaps  this,  that  the 

Uuukers  had  no  sense  of  the  injustice  of  slavery, 

the   social,   political,  and  economical  dangers 

ever  widely  and  generally  apprehended. 

and  there  that  too  great  a  number  of 

lUght  to  be  undesirable  and  injurious  to  the 

as  it  counteracted  the  increase  of  freemen 

the  proportion   of    citizens   capable  of 

The  Oracchi  were  among  the  few  who 
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Lad  an  insight  into   the   working  and   effects  of  these     CHAP, 
causes,  and  their  reforms  were  partly  suggested  by  their   >,    /  .^ 


fears  of  the  mischief,  direct  and  indirect,  resulting  from 
slavery. 

As  the  Romans  did  not  recruit  their  armies  from  the  The  supply 
provinces,  the  disproportionate  increase  of  slaves  in  them  ^  '»*^®»* 
did  not  appear  to  involve  any  immediate  danger  to  the 
state.  Nobody,  it  seems,  apprehended  any  direct  danger 
such  as  a  rising  in  mass.  Thus  during  the  long  time  of 
undisturbed  peace  which  Sicily  had  enjoyed  since  the  fall 
of  Syracuse  (in  211  B.C.)  native  Sicilian  landowners  as 
well  as  Italian  settlers  had  carried  on  their  farming 
operations  on  the  most  profitable  and  approved  plan, 
which  was  that  recommended  by  Cato,  and  based  on  the 
employment  of  slaves.  The  frequent  wars  carried  on  in 
Spain,  Graul,  or  the  East  furnished  the  slave-dealers  who 
followed  the  Roman  armies  with  a  plentiful  supply  of 
hardy  barbarians,  and  in  peace  time  the  slave-markets  of 
Delos  and  other  places  were  kept  regularly  supplied  by 
ever-increasing  bands  of  kidnappers  and  pirates.  The 
landowners  of  Sicily  bought  up  large  numbers  of  slaves 
drawn  from  all  nations  round  the  Mediterranean,  but 
especially  natives  of  Syria,  who  seem  to  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  particularly  useful  class.  All  field-labour 
was  performed  by  these  slaves,  working  in  regular  gangs 
under  overseers,  and  sometimes  branded  or  chained  and 
kept  at  night  in  hideous  pens  or  sheds  like  condemned 
prisoners.  A  peculiar  class  of  slaves  were  those  who 
were  employed  as  herdsmen.  They  were  selected  from 
among  the  most  vigorous  and  active;  and  the  nature 
of  their  work  made  it  necessary  to  allow  them  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  freedom  from  restraint.  Many  of  them 
were  mounted,  and  roamed  about  the  island  with  their 
herds  from  pasture  to  pasture.  Being  left  by  their 
masters  to  provide  their  living  for  themselves,*  they  did 
not  scruple  to  levy  black  mail  and  to  waylay  and  plunder 
travellers.     As  the  Roman  governors  did  nothing  for  the 

1  Diodor.  xxxiv.  2,  2,  28  ff. 
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iaiemal  security  of  the  island,  nobody  ^as  safe  from  snch 
depredators  who  could  not  protect  himself.  The  large 
landowners  and  the  rich  people  in  general  of  course 
suffered  less ;  but  the  poorer  sort  were  constantly  harassed, 
and  driven  at  last  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
robbers. 

Slaveholders  naturally  grow  hard,  pitiless,  and  cruel. 
The  finer  feelings  of  the  human  heart  are  blunted  by  the 
daily  spectacle  of  brutal  violence  and  of  the  callousness 
and  savagery  produced  by  it.  We  cannot  be  surprised, 
therefore,  that  among  the  Sicilian  landowners  there  were 
such  men  as  Damophilos  of  Enna,  who,  whilst  revelling  in 
all  sorts  of  sensual  pleasures,  delighted  in  tormenting  their 
\\Tetched  slaves.*  A  mass  of  deadly  hatred  was  heaped 
up  everywhere.  Thousands  of  desperate  men  awaited 
only  the  signal  for  rushing  upon  their  tonnentors  and 
wreaking  their  long-suppressed  revenge. 

In  the  town  of  Enna  a  certain  Antigenes  had  a  Syrian 
slave  called  Eunus,*  a  crafty  and  versatile  fellow  who 
practised  the  tricks  of  a  conjuror.  He  would  spit  fire  and 
interpret  dreams,  and  was  often  employed  by  his  master 
to  amuse  his  guests,  while  among  his  fellow-slaves  he 
acquired  the  reputation  of  a  prophet  and  a  worker  of 
miracles.  He  was  consulted  by  the  slaves  of  Damophilos, 
who  had  formed  a  regular  conspiracy  ;  and  he  assured  them 
that  the  gods  favoured  their  plans  and  would  assist  them. 
Suddenly  the  slaves  to  the  number  of  four  hundred  broke 
into  Enna  from  the  country  and  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  place,  which  would  have  been  impregnable  if  it  had 
not  been  carelessly  guarded.  They  murdered  the  in- 
habitants with  the  exception  of  the  artisans  capable  of 
working  at  the  fabrication  of  arms  ;  and  these  they  com- 
poUod  to  work  at  their  trade.  Damophilus  was  dragged 
into  the  theatre  and  cut  in  pieces  before  the  eyes  of  the 
assembled  slaves.  His  wife  Megallis  was  tortured  to 
dentil  by  the  female  slaves,  and  her  body  cast  down  firom 

»  Diodor.  xxxiv.  2,  10.  34  ff. 

'  Floral,  iii.  19.    Diodor.  zxxIt.  2. 
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the  rock  on  which  the  town  stood.     Yet  in  their  excess  of     CHAP. 

IV 

barbarous  revenge  the  exasperated  murderers  exhibited  .,    /  ^ 


signs  of  discriminating  justice  and  humanity.  The 
daughter  of  Damophilus,  who  had  always  been  kind  to  the 
slaves  and  liad  gained  their  affection,  was  not  only  spared 
and  protected  from  ill-usage,  but  actually  sent  away  under 
a  safe-conduct  to  her  relations  at  Catana.* 

By  their  rapid  success  the  band  of  insurgents  was  soon  Designa 
swelled  to  many  thousands.     They  began  to  establish  a  *°c^g*^o^the 
certain  degree  of  order  and  organization,  and  it  was  clear  slaves, 
that  they  aimed  at  more  than  mere  revenge  and  blood- 
shed.     Their   intention    was    to   form    an    independent 
community  and  to  expel  the  Romans  from  the  island.    The 
Syrian  slave  Eunus  was  formally  elected  to  be  their  king, 
and   he   proceeded   forthwith   to   adopt  the   insignia   of 
roj'alty,  to  surround  himself  with  a   court   and  council 
after  the  fashion  of  the  kings  of  his  native  country,  and  to 
call  himself  Antiochus.     Nor  was  he  devoid  of  shrewd- 
ness.     Conscious   of  his  inability   to    conduct   military 
operations,  he  appointed  a  Greek  named  Achseus  to  be 
general   in  chief,   and   thus   he   succeeded   in  obtaining 
possession  of  the  open  country  and  even  of  several  towns, 
after  defeating  a  body  of  eight  thousand  local  militia 
collected  by  a  Roman  praetor.     The  power  of  the  insur- 
gents  soon   increased   so    considerably,   that    without   a 
strong   military   force    the  restoration   of   order   became 
hopeless.     The  disturbance  assumed  the  dimensions  of  a 
war.      Tauromenium    and    even   the   important   city    of 
Messana   fell   into  the  hands  of  the  slaves,  and  simul- 
taneously a  second  band  of  insurgents  was  formed  in  the 
south  of  the  island,  under  the  command  of  an  able  leader 
called  Cleon,  who  seized  Agrigentum,  the  largest  town  on 
the  coast.     The  Romans  hoped  that  jealousy  and  discord 
between  the  two  bodies  of  insurgents  would  aid  them  in 
putting  down  the  revolt.     But  Cleon  showed  more  wisdom 
than  could  have   been   expected;    he  acknowledged  the 
supreme  authority  of  king  Antiochus,  and  placed  himself 

*  Diodor.  xxxiy.  2,  39. 
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under  his  orders.  On  the  whole  the  slaves  showed  pohtical 
and  martial  ability  not  unworthy  of  their  high  aspirations. 
They  established  by  degrees  a  kind  of  regular  govern- 
ment in  the  island.  Whilst  the  poor  freemen  who  h&d 
joined  them  in  great  numbers  were  bent  on  laying  waste 
the  country  and  destroying  houses  and  property,  the  slaye- 
king  gave  orders  to  prevent  all  useless  destruction  of 
capital,  and  to  save  all  that  could  be  saved  for  the  benefit 
of  the  new  people  and  state  which  he  hoped  and  desired 
to  govern.* 

Thus  the  insurgents  maintained  themselves  for  a  few 
years  and  defied  the  efforts  of  the  Bomaus  to  put  them 
down  by  military  force.*  Several  praetors  were  defeated 
by  them  in  succession.  In  the  year  134  B.C.  the  senate 
despatched  a  regular  consular  army  under  C.  Fulvins 
Flaccus,  the  colleague  of  Scipio  -ffimilianus,  who  was  then 
carrying  on  the  war  in  Spain  against  Numantia.  He,  too, 
failed  to  produce  any  decisive  results.  At  length  a  turn 
in  favour  of  the  Romans  took  place.  Lucius  Calpumins 
Piso,  the  consul  of  133  B.C.,  succeeded  in  driving  the 
insurgents  out  of  Messaua  and  in  killing  eight  thousand 
of  them.^  But  this  did  not  suffice  to  restore  even  the 
honour  of  the  Roman  arms.  It  seems  that  the  discipline 
of  the  legions  was  as  relaxed  in  Sicily  as  it  was  found  to 
be  about  the  same  time  in  Spain.*  We  hear  that  the 
consul  was  obliged  to  punish  a  troop  of  horse  by  de- 
grading them  to  the  rank  of  slingers,  because  they  had 
allowed  themselves  to  be  surrounded  by  their  enemies,  and 
had  not  shrunk  from  purchasing  their  lives  by  surrender- 
ing their  arms.^ 


*  Diodor.  zxziv.  2,  48. 

^  The  date  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  cannot  be  fixed  with  acconcj. 
According  to  Livy  (Epii,  56)  it  must  have  been  going  on  for  some  time,  irhfn 
Ful vi us  Flaccus  was  sent  to  Sicily  in  134  B.C.  He  says:  Bellnm  serrile,  com 
opprimi  a  praetoribus  non  potuisset,  C.  Fiilvio  oonsuli  mandatam  est.  Ac- 
cording to  Floras  (iii.  19;  the  four  praetors,  Manlius,  Lentulus,  Piso,  aiui 
Hypsseus,  were  beaten  by  the  slaves  one  after  the  other. 

*  Orosius,  V.  9.  ♦  Vol.  iii.  p.  404. 

*  Valer.  Max.  ii.  7i  9. 
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In  the  year  132  B.C.,  in  which  the  Spanish  wars  were     CHAP, 
terminated  by  the  taking  of  Numantia,  the  Sicilian  slave 


insurrection  also  was  at  last  crushed.  Publius  Rupilius,  g^n^of**the 
one  of  the  consuls  of  the  year,  disposed  of  an  army  suffi-  revolt, 
ciently  large  to  drive  the  insurgents  from  the  open  country, 
and  to  blockade  them  in  their  two  strongholds,  Enna  and 
Tauromenium.*  Both  of  these  fell  into  his  hands  by 
treason,  and  he  was  now  able  to  inflict  on  the  surviving 
prisoners  those  exemplary  punishments  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Romans  were  calculated  to  prevent  a  re- 
petition of  the  mutiny.  It  is  said  that  twenty  thousand 
slaves  were  put  to  death.  Cleon  and  the  principal  leaders 
were  slain  in  battle.  The  wretched  Eunus,  no  longer 
king  Antiochus,  tried  to  escape,  but  was  taken,  and 
would  have  been  reserved  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Ru- 
pilius  if  a  Roman  consul  could  have  lowered  himself  so 
far  as  to  triumph  over  revolted  slaves.  He  was  accord- 
ingly cast  into  prison  to  linger  until  he  was  eaten  up  by 
vermin.^  All  open  resistance  was  at  an  end  with  the 
taking  of  Enna,  and  the  island  was  in  a  short  time  com- 
pletely brought  back  to  order.  Rupilius,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  a  council  of  ten  senators,  reorganized  the 
administration,  and  put  it  on  a  sound  and  lasting  founda- 
tion.^ 

It  was  high  time  that  the  Sicilian  insurrection  should  Multipli- 
be  suppressed,  for  at  the  same  time  indications  appeared  eonspira- 
in  different  parts  of  the  empire  showing  that  disaffection  ^*®*- 
among   the   slaves   was   general.     This  disaffection   had 
actually  led  to  several  conspiracies.     Risings   had   been 
attempted   or  had  broken   out   in    the  capital  itself,   at 
Mintumae  and  Sinuessa,  in  Attica  and  in  the  island  of 
Delos,  the  greatest  slave  market  in  the  eastern  seas.     All 
these  attempts  were  put  down  with  the  most  unmitigated 
Heverity,   by  the   execution   of  hundreds  and  thousands. 
For  a  time  the  voice  of  oppressed  humanity  was  silenced. 
The  wretched  slaves  slunk  back  into  their  noisome  pens, 

I  Lit.  69.     OroB.  ▼.  9.  '^  Diodor.  xxxiv.  2,  23. 

■  Cicero  in  Verr.  ii.  13,  16,  16. 
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BOOK  and  again  oflTered  their  backs  to  the  scourge  and  their 
feet  to  the  iron  ring;  But  after  the  interval  of  a  few 
years  a  second  servile  war  devastated  Sicily.  At  last  (73 
B.C.)  Italy  itself  resounded  with  the  ferocious  war-cry  of 
mutinous  slaves;  and  Spartacus,  their  leader,  swept  like  a 
conqueror  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country, 
renewing  almost  the  terrors  of  the  Hannibalic  war. 
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THE   KINGDOM   OF   PEEGAMUM. 


When   the   agitation   of  Tiberius   Gracchus  was  at  its     CHAP, 
height,  and  the  impoverished  peasantry   of  Italy  were 


hoping  for  help  from  the  state,  the  unexpected  but  most   ^PP^r- 

\  tuneness  of 

welcome  news  reached  Rome  from  Asia  Minor  that  the  thebetiuest 
Roman  people  had  been  nominated  heir  to  one  of  the  °^-^^^**^^»« 
richest  kingdoms  of  the  East,  and  to  the  fabulous  wealth 
of  a  royal  treasury.  The  last  of  the  race  of  Attains  had 
died  childless,  and  had  in  his  will  offered  all  he  possessed 
to  the  great  republic  whose  clients  and  dependent  allies  » 
his  predecessors  had  been.  At  a  time  when  the  oldest 
Roman  province,  harassed  by  the  insurgent  slaves,  had 
practically  ceased  to  be  a  dependency,  and  instead  of 
supplying  an  ample  revenue  was  causing  a  serious  drain 
upon  the  resources  of  the  republic,  and  whilst  a  small 
mountain  stronghold  in  Spain  defied  the  best  Roman 
armies  and  the  ablest  general,  the  richest  portion  of  Asia, 
with  numerous  flourishing  cities,  fell  like  a  ripe  fruit, 
without  toil  or  trouble,  into  the  lap  of  the  Roman  people. 
Endemus,  a  Pergamenian  envoy,  arrived  in  Rome  with 
that  wonderful  document,  the  will  of  the  late  king, 
offering  a  kingdom  for  acceptance,  and,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  he  did  not  meet  with  a  refusal. 

Eumenes  II.,  the  faithful  ally  of  Rome  in  the  wars  ProV^Me 
of  Antiochus   and   Perseus,  had  been  rewarded  for  his  oMhTwm 
services  with  ingratitude  and  contumely.*     At  his  death  by  a 
his  son  Attains,  surnamed  Philometor,  was  still  a  child,  party  ?n 
and  the  throne  was  occupied  by  his  brother  Attalus  II.,  ^e^ga- 
the  favoured  client  of  Rome,  who  acted  as  faithful  guar- 

»  Vol.  iii.  p.  272. 
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> ,-! — '   dom  unimpaired  in  138  B.C.     The  new  king,  Attains  TIL, 

was  a  man  of  very  different  character  from  his  predeces- 
sors on  the  Pergamenian  throne.     All  the  former  kings 
had  been  distinguished  by  prudence,  self-control,  gentle- 
ness, and  generosity,  but  above  all  by  a  sincere  attach- 
ment among  the  members  of  the  ruling  family.   The  third 
Attalus  was  merely  an  infuriated  tyrant.     He  began  by 
summoning  into  his  palace  the  tried  and  faithful  servants 
of  his  predecessor,  and  all  his  nearest  relations.     They 
were  all  traitors  in  bis  eyes,  or  liable  to  become  traitors, 
and  he  caused  them  to  be  assassinated  by  his  body-guard 
of  barbarians.'     The  government  of  his  country  gave  him 
little  concern.  He  spent  his  time  in  frivolous  amusements, 
trying  his  skill  in  modelling  in  wax,  in   casting  metd 
statues,  and  in  cultivating  his  garden.     Fortunately  he 
did  not  live  long  to  misgovern  his  land.     He  died  after  a 
reign  of  five  years,  leaving  behind  him  a  curious  testa- 
ment which  he  was  said  to  have  made  in  favour  of  the 
Eomans.     That  such  a  disposition  should  in  truth  hare 
been  made  by  a  man  like  Attalus  Philometor,  who  never 
gave  a  thought  to  the  cares  of  government  or  to  the 
future  destiny  of  his  country,  is  hardly  probable.*    In 
Pergamum,  as  in  every  allied  or  vassal  state,  there  existed 
an  influential  Roman  faction,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  members  of  this  faction,  in  concert 
with  Eome,  fabricated  that  strange  document  which  dis- 
posed of  a  whole  country  and  people  as  if  they  had  been 
the  private  property  of  the  reigning  prince.'     It  may  be 
that  the  annexation  of  Pergamum  to  Rome  was  under  the 

'  Diodor.  xxxiv.  3. 

*  In  the  letter  which  aocording  to  Sallust  (Hift.  frg.  iv.  %\  Mithxidates 
wrote  to  Arsaces,  he  says  of  the  Komans:  Simulato  ioipio  testamento  filinm 
eius  (sc.  of  Eumenes)  Aristonicum,  quia  patrium  regnmn  petirerat,  hostiuffl 
more  per  triumphum  duxere. 

*  According  to  the  ^hort  statement  of  Livy  {Efit,  69),  PergamuBi  irai 
declared  by  the  testament  to  be  free.  In  the  Roman  official  hingiiaf2;e.  as  « 
know,  the  word  'free'  had  a  peculiar  signification,  very  little  connected  with 
freedom.  It  meant  simply  that  royal  or  monarchical  govemmeDt  ebonld 
cease. 
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existing  circumstances  the  best  tiling  for  the  country,  CHAP, 
for  it  guaranteed  it  from  the  predatory  wars  of  the  neigh-  ^_  /  _. 
bouring  kings  of  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Cappadocia,  and 
Pontus,  which  would  have  wasted  it,  and  the  result  of 
which  would  have  been  the  interference,  and  after  all  the 
dominion,  of  Rome.  But  the  testament  of  Attains  was 
but  a  transparent  screen  for  the  ambitious  policy  of 
Rgme,  and  an  evidence  of  reckless  disregard  of  public 
opinion.  They  took  under  the  flimsiest  pretext  of  right 
what  they  knew  that  nobody  had  the  courage  or  the 
power  to  contest.  But  whilst  all  the  neighbouring  poten- 
tates looked  on  with  apparent  indifference,  and  whilst  the 
Greek  cities  within  the  late  kingdom  of  Pergamum  sub- 
mitted almost  without  an  exception  to  be  transferred  to 
the  dominion  of  the  great  republic,  the  title  of  Rome  and 
the  validity  of  the  testament  were  disputed  by  an  adven- 
turer, who,  chiefly  owing  to  the  errors  committed  by  the 
senate,  and  the  blunders  and  vices  of  Roman  generals, 
succeeded  in  organizing  a  desperate  resistance,  and  in 
keeping  the  Romans  out  of  possession  for  the  space  of 
nearly  four  years. 

The  house  of  Attains  was  not  quite  extinct.  A  natural  The  Roman 
son  at  least  was  left,  the  offspring  of  Attalus  11.  and  an  thwarted 
Ephesian  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  musician.  This  bastard  ^y  Aris- 
of  the  royal  house,  called  Aristonicus,  had  spirit  enough 
to  claim  the  succession  in  opposition  to  the  whole  power 
of  Rome.  Fortunately  for  him  the  internal  commotion 
caused  by  Tiberius  Gracchus  so  much  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  state,  that  the  affairs  of  the  East  were  not 
taken  in  hand  at  once  with  sufficient  energy.  The  news 
of  the  death  of  Attalus  and  of  the  disposition  made  in 
the  testament  had  reached  Rome  in  the  course  of  the  year 
in  which  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  tribune,  and  he  at  once 
seized  the  opportunity  for  offering  to  the  impoverished 
people  a  share  in  the  splendid  legacy.  But  soon  after  he 
met  with  his  fate,  and  the  victorious  senate  had  in  their 
hands  the  disposal  of  the  new  acquisition.  Without 
apprehending  the  least  diflSculty,  they  despatched  an  em- 

VOL.   IV.  p  P 
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BOOK     bassy  to  Asia  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  new  pro- 


VII. 


,  vince,  and  availed  themselves  of  this  opportunity  for 
removing  temporarily  and  keeping  out  of  sight  Scipio 
Nasica,^  who  had  incurred  the  odium  of  leading  the 
attack  on  the  murdered  tribune.^  But  they  soon  dis- 
covered, as  on  a  former  occasion,  when  Macedonia  was  to 
be  annexed  in  149  b.c.,^  that  other  means  were  required 
to  make  good  their  claim,  and  to  silence  a  formidable 
opposition  based  on  national  feelings. 
Operations         Whilst  the  pretensions  of  Aristonicus  found  no  sup- 

PA' 

tonicus'       P^^  among  the  Greek  cities,  with  the  single  exception 
of  Phoca»a,  the  greatest  zeal   for  the  Koman  cause  was 
exhibited  by  the  Ephesians,  who  defeated  the  pretender 
in  a  sea-fight  near  Kyme.     Aristonicus  hereupon  with- 
drew into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and  summoned  the 
slaves  to  liberty  and  to  a  general  attack  upon  the  owners 
of  property.*     Thus  the  servile  rebellion,   which  at  the 
same  time  devastated  Sicily  and  threatened  to  break  out 
in  several  localities  of  Italy  and  Greece,  actually  spread 
to  Asia,  and  the  great  social  and  economical  questions 
of  the  day  began  to  be  mixed  up  more  and  more  with 
political  and  international  questions,  causing  great  and 
embarrassing  complications.     Aristonicus,  with  the  help 
of  his  new  allies,  succeeded  in   obtaining  possession  of 
several  large  towns,  such  as  Thyatira,  ApoUonia,  Mjndus, 
Colophon,  and  the  island  of  Samos,*  though  the  kings  of 
Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Cappadocia,  and  Pontus  remained 
in  alliance  with  Rome.    He  seems  to  have  been  not  far  from 
accomplishing  his  ambitious  designs.*     The  insunvcrion 

»  Valer.  Max.  v.  3,  2. 

*  On  the  death  of  Licinius  Crassus,  which  took  place  soon  afto*.  h^  w 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  Pontifex  Maximus.  a  fact  which  shows  that  he  and  hi$ 
party  liad  no  occasion  to  submit  to  any  popular  reaction.  His  mission  t^ 
Asia  cannot  therefore  be  looked  upon  &»  entirely  a  sort  of  exile.  It  wassa 
honourable  and  important  public  charge. 

»  Vol.  iii.  p.  293. 

*  Diodor.  xxxir.  2.     Strabo,  iiv.  1,  38. 

*  It  KeemH  that,  the  capital  of  Perganuim,  wliich  contained  the  royal  trea 
bures,  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  nor  was  it  even  tlire»iei»i. 
Otherwise  a  fact  of  so  much  importance  would  have  been  stated. 

'  Justin.  XXX vi.  4 :  cum  iustus  iam  rex  yideretur,  &e* 
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assumed  by  degrees  the  proportions  of  a  war,  and  at  last     CHAP. 

compelled  the  Eoman  senate  to  adopt  vigorous  measures   .^_-,J ^ 

for  the  restoration  of  order  and  for  securing  their  new 
possession. 

In  the  year  131  B.C.  it  was  resolved  to  send  one  of  the  D^termi- 
consuls  with  a  considerable  military  force  to  Asia.     The  the  Ro- 
general  opinion  in  Rome  was  that  the  war  would  not  be  "^"^^^^ 
attended  with  any  risk  or  difficulty.     At  the  same  time  it  the  war 
was  expected  that  in  so  rich  a  country  as  Asia  there  ^'gour. 
would  be   more   than   the   usual   chance   of   booty   and 
plunder.      Moreover   the   fabulous   treasures   of  Attains 
were  to  be  brought  home.     Each  of  the  two  consuls  of 
the  year  accordingly  coveted  the  command  in  the  East. 
One  of  them,  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus,  was  at  the  same 
time  flamen  of  Mars ;  the  other,  Publius  Licinius  Crassus 
Mucianus,  was  Pontifex  Maximus.     According  to  the  old 
sacred  law  neither  of  them  was  able  to  leave  Italy,  and 
the  command  of  the  army  ought  therefore  to  have  been 
given  to  somebody  else.     Scipio  -S]milianus,  the  destroyer 
of  Carthage  and  Numantia,  would  have  been  the  proper 
person,  and  his  name  was  actually  proposed.      But  the 
chief  pontiff,  Licinius  Crassus,  was  determined  not  to  be 
disappointed,  and  used  all  his  influence  to  set  aside  his 
rivals.     By  virtue  of  his  pontifical  office  he  threatened  to 
impose  a  fine  on  his  colleague,  the  flamen  of  Mars,  if  he 
should  accept  the  command  in  Asia.  Being  on  the  popular 
side,  and  in  a  way  a  partisan  of  Gracchus,  he  opposed 
Scipio  on  the  ground  of  his  hostility  to  reforms.    Perhaps 
he  also  had  recourse  to  direct  bribery,  for  which  he  had 
ample  means.  For  wealth  was  one  of  the  five  *  good  things  ^ 
which  he  is  said  to  have  possessed,  the  other  four  being 
his  nobility,  his  eloquence,  his  knowledge  of  law,  and  his 
supreme  pontificate.*     By  a  formal  resolution  of  the  tribes 
the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Aristonicus  was  conferred 

*  Gellins.  i.  13  :  Crassus  a  Sempronio  Asellione  et  plerisque  aliis  historise 
KomaDse  soriptoribus  traditur  quinque  habuisse  rerum  bonaram  maxima  et 
praecipuH,  quod  esset  ditissimus,  quod  Dobilissimus,  quod  eloqueiilL>iiimu8,  quod 
iarib  consul tissimus,  quod  pontifex  maximuB. 

V  V  2 
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upon  him,  notwithstanding  his  disqualification  as  pontifei. 
and  he  proceeded  to  Asia  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed 
arni3\^  But,  unfortunately,  one  very  impoi'tant  quahtj 
was  missing  in  the  good  things  that  he  possessed.  He 
was  no  great  general,  or  else  his  military  capacity  was 
swayed  by  his  avarice  and  his  ambition.  He  kept  his 
eyes  fixed  more  on  the  treasures  of  Attains  than  on  the 
war,^  and  his  proud  and  overbearing  conduct  seemed  cal- 
culated to  alienate  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  new 
province.' 

Of  his  military  operations  hardly  anything  is  known, 
except  that  he  was  finally  surprised  on  a  march  by  Aris- 
tonicus,  routed,  and  met  his  death  at  the  hand  of  a  com- 
mon Thracian  mercenary.*  It  was  not  till  the  following 
year,  130  B.C.,  that  Aristonicus  was  conquered  by  the 
consul  Marcus  Perpenna,  driven  into  Stratonice,  and  com- 
pelled by  hunger  to  surrender.^  This  put  an  end  to  the 
insurrection.  Nevertheless  Manius  Aquillius,  consul  of 
the  following  year  (129  b.o.),  made  all  haste  to  cross  into 
Asia  with  the  hope  of  getting  for  himself  a  part  of  the 
booty  and  glory,  and,  if  possible,  the  claim  for  celebrating 
a  triumph.  The  result  of  this  impatience  would  have  been 
angry  disputes  between  him  and  Perpenna,  to  whom 
the  credit  of  the  whole  affair  really  belonged,  if  the  latter 
had  not  opportunely  died  at  Pergamum,  leaving  to  his 


'  Orosius,  V.  10:  cum  instructissimo  exercitu. 

-  He  was,  according  to  Justin,  xxxiv.  5,  intentior  Attalicae  pwedse  qunm  UVc 
"  At  the  siege  of  Leucs  he  was  in  want  of  a  strong  beam  for  a  batterinf 
ram.  Remembering  to  have  seen  two  beams  suitable  for  the  purpose  in  thf 
allied  town  of  Elaea,  he  ordered  the  owner  of  them  to  send  him  the  lon^r  oi 
the  two.  The  man  thinking  that  the  shorter  beam  would  answer  the  purpo^ 
bptter,  and  was  moreover  less  troublesome  to  transport,  sent  it  ins^tead  of  the 
one  that  had  been  required.  Crassus  was  highly  exasp^^ruted  at  what  hf 
called  disobedience  to  his  orders,  sent  for  the  offender,  and  caused  him  to  U 
stripped  and  scourged.     Gell.  i.  13,  10. 

*  Vuler.  Max.  in.  2,  12.  Flor.  ii.  20.  This  happened  at  the  time  whfn 
the  consuls  for  the  following  year  (130  B.C.)  were  already  elected.  See  Merer. 
PerpmnenischeA  Beich,  ni.  3.  Crassus  therefore  had  the  command  in  Asfia  f.'r 
nearly  a  whole  year. 

*  Eutrop.  iv.  20:  Acie  victum  Aristonicum  apud  Stratonicen  eiritateai, 
quo  fugerat,  fame  ad  deditionem  compulit. 
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successor,  along  with  a  few  trifling  remnants  of  the  war,*     CHAP, 
the  formal  title  of  conqueror.     The  unhappy  Aristonicus   -«« — ^ — * 


was  brought  to  Rome,  Avas  led  in  triumph,  and  paid  with 
his  life  the  penalty  for  his  ambitious  designs.^ 

More  fortunate  than  Aristonicus  was  the  philosopher  Death  of 
Blossins  of  Cumse,  the  teacher  and  friend  of  Tiberius  and  Q^^^^J^^ 
Caius  Gracchus,  who,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  at  Rome,  had  fled  to  Asia  and  had  joined 
Aristonicus.  When  fortune  here  too  had  declared  against 
the  cause  which  he  had  espoused,  he  preferred  to  die  by 
his  own  hand  rather  than  wait  for  a  Roman  executioner. 
Thus  he  was  spared  the  agony  of  witnessing  the  prema- 
ture death  of  the  younger  also  of  his  noble  pupils. 

The  province  of  Asia  Avas  now  safe  in  Roman  keeping.  Formation 
Aquillius,  with  the  aid  of  a  senatoiial  commission,  regu-  J|['tion^of" 
lated   its    boundaries    and    settled    the    administration.^  the  pro- 
Rome   possessed   now,   in   addition  to  her  provinces  in  ^^ja. 
Europe  and  Africa,  one  in  the  third  great  division  of  the 
ancient  world.     It  received  the  name  of  the  whole  con- 
tinent just  as  the  conquered  Carthaginian  territory  had 
been  called  Africa.      The  treasures  of  Attains  and   the 
Pergamenian  kingdom  were  absorbed  by  Rome,  and  be- 
came the  booty  of  the  victorious  nobility;  they  contri- 
buted to  increase  the  internal  discord,  and  to  spread  into 
wider  circles  the  taste  for  extravagance  and  luxury  hoa- 
tile  to  the  republican  spirit  of  the  ancient  time.* 

'  FloniB,  ii.  20.  Aquillins  Asiatici  belli  reliqnias  confecit,  mixtis  veneno 
fontibus  ad  deditionem  quanindam  urbium.  If  we  can  credit  this  last  informa- 
tion, Aquillius  carried  on  the  war,  not  like  a  Koman  but  like  a  savage. 

•  Veileius,  ii.  4. 

'  IStrabo,  ziv.  38.  Mii/ios  8*  'AicvXXiof  ^ircX0wy  {hraros  ficr^  Scica  irpeo-jBcvrwy 
SicTo^c  rk\¥  itrapxicw  fit  rh  pvv  tri  (rvfifx4poy  ttjj  iroKirtlaf  ax^fJM,  However, 
as  Meyer  has  observed  (PeryaiMnisches  Reich,  7,  5),  it  is  probable  that  both 
Sulla  and  Pompeius  made  bever<il  alterations  in  the  organization  of  the 
province. 

*  Attalic  pomp  and  Attalic  wealth  became  henceforth  proverbial,  as  is 
seen  {n>m  expressions  like  regni  Attalici  opes,  Justin,  xxxviii.  7,  8 ;  Attalicse 
ccnditiones,  Horat.  Od.  i.  1,  12;  Attalicaj  vestes,  Propert.  iii.  18,  19;  Attalica 
auliea,  Piopert.  ii.  32,  12,  and  the  word  Attalica  to  designate  cloth  wrought 
with  gold. 
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CAIUS     GEACOHUS.' 

BOOK     If  the  zeal  displayed  by  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus  in 

—   ,  ' his  schemes  of  reform  cannot  fail  to  engage  our  warm 

Mted^*'^  sympathy  and  almost  affection  for  the  courageous,  noble- 
patriotism  hearted,  and  ill-starred  young  enthusiast,  we  must  in  a 
Gracchi.  ^^^^^  higher  degree  respect  and  pity  his  younger  brother 
Caius,  who,  undaunted  by  the  fate  of  his  predecessor, 
took  up  the  same  policy  a  few  years  later,  and  endeavoured 
to  complete  the  interrupted  reform  on  a  grander  scale 
and  a  more  comprehensive  plan.  It  seemed  that  the 
members  of  the  Sempronian  family  had,  like  the  Valerii 
and  the  Porcii,  proposed  to  themselves  as  their  special 
task  to  elaborate  the  public  law  of  Rome  in  a  particular 
direction.  They  had  an  object  in  view  which  they  tried 
to  realise  without  the  least  motive  of  selfishness  or 
l^ersonal  interest,  animated  exclusively  by  an  ardent 
sympathy  with  their  suffering  fellow-citizens  and  an 
intense  patriotism.  Caius  Gracchus,  it  is  true,  was  not 
always  free  from  passion.  He  was  sometimes  carried 
away  by  feelings  of  hatred  and  revenge;  but  when  we 
consider  how  fierce  the  struggle  was  in  which  he  was 
jdtted  against  powerful  enemies,  when  we  bear  in  mind 
that  his  political  opponents  were  the  murderers  of  his 
brother,  we  shall  not  cool  in  our  admiration  for  the  man, 
whatever  ground  we  may  have  to  diflfer  from  him  in  his 
political  opinions.* 

Caius  Sempronius  Gracchus  had  grown  up  under  the 

*  Dio  Cassius,  from.  85,  Bays  of  Tiberius  dr*  Af)rr7jj  is  ^iKorifilar  nu  t{ 
avTrii  is  KaKiav  i^wK€i\€v ;  of  Caius  he  says  re^>axto9ris  ik  ^vtrti  koL  ixiw 
itrovTjpfifro. 
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same  influences  as  his  elder  brother.     Like  him,  lie  had     CHAP. 

VI 

received  an  education  from  his  mother  Cornelia  and  his   , /. . 

Greek  teachers  Blossius  and  Diophanes,  which  made  him  ^^^^^  ^'^ 
an  enthusiast  for  ideal  objects ;  and  he  had  at  the  early  Gracchus, 
age  of  twenty  been  carried  by  family  connexion  and 
personal  feelings  into  the  midst  of  the  most  \iolent 
political  struggles.  The  choosing  of  a  side  was  not  for 
him  an  open  question.  His  birth  and  education  had 
made  him  the  champion  of  the  cause  for  which  his 
brother  had  bled,  a  cause  which  now  lay  prostrate  and 
which  he  felt  called  upon  to  raise  and  make  triumphant. 
He  could  not,  like  other  young  Romans  of  noble  houses, 
count  upon  filling  in  succession  the  offices  of  state  from 
the  lowest  to  the  highest,  without  encountering  other 
obstacles  than  the  competition  of  rivals  and  the  usual 
calls  on  his  purse,  his  eloquence,  or  his  courage.  He  had 
from  the  beginning  a  higher  aim,  the  regeneration  of  the 
commonwealth  by  the  realisation  of  a  genuine  democracy, 
and  his  eyes  were  never  turned  aside  to  objects  which 
were  not  directly  connected  with  this  aim. 

After  Caius  Gracchus  had  served  some  years  on  the  Semces  of 
committee  of  triumvirs  established  for  carrying  out  the  ciius™*^ 


H» 


land  law  of  his  brother,  and  after  having  performed  the  quaestor. 

military  service  required  from  every  citizen  of  his  age, 

he  was  in  the  year  126  B.C.  elected  to  the  pj'rotorfiTiTp,  and  \  C\|^^>*-^vi 

sent  with  the  consid  Lucius  Aurelius  Orestes  to  Sardinia, 

that    province   in    which   his    father   had   distinguished 

himself  during  his  consulship,  177  B.C.*     Here  he  gained, 

it  is  said,  the  reputation  both  of  a  good  soldier  and  of  a 

conscientious  and  humane  magistrate  so  thoroughly  that 

the  towns  of  the  island  in  alliance  with  Rome  voluntarily 

and  out  of  respect  for  him  furnished  a  supply  of  winter 

clothing  for  the  troops,  for  which  the  consul  had  applied 

in  vain.^     He  remained  two  years  in  Sardinia,  because 

»  Vol.  iii.  p.  426. 

*  Plutarch,  C.  Gracch,  2.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  story  has  very 
much  the  character  of  those  with  which  funeral  orations  in  honour  of  great 
men  were  filled.     Besides,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.     We  are 
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the  senate  prolonged  the  command  of  the  consul,  and  it 
was  customary  that  a  quaestor  should  remain  attached  to 
the  consul,  his  superior,  as  long  bb  the  latter  continued 
in  command.  When  the  senate  resolved  to  leave  Aurelius 
Orestes  for  a  third  year  as  proconsul  in  Sardinia,  evidently 
for  the  purpose  of  detaining  Gracchus  in  that  island,  and 
of  preventing  him  from  giving  them  trouble  at  home, 
they  found  to  their  cost  that  they  had  only  accelerated 
an  impending  evil.  Gracchus  left  Sardinia  and  his  post 
without  asking  for  leave,  and  returned  to  Rome  (125  B.C.) 
with  the  fixed  resolution  to  commence  his  work  of 
reform. 

This  step  taken  by  C.  Gracchus  shows  what  we  have 
to  think  of  Plutarch's  assertion  *  that  he  had  hailed  the 
chance  of  serving  in  Sardinia  as  quaestor,  because,  in  spite 
of  the  entreaties  of  his  friends  and  of  the  people  at  large, 

expected  to  believe  that  the  SardiniaD  towDS  lodged  a  formal  eomplaixit  in  the 
Roman  senate  against  the  intended  exaction  of  the  consul,  and  that  the  sentte 
gave  the  unreasonable  answer  that  the  consul  should  think  of  other  means  for 
supplying  the  wants  of  his  troops.    It  was  not  the  duty  of  the  consul  but  of 
the  senate  to  provide  what  the  troops  required.     To  throw  the  burden  «pon 
him,  and  at  the  same  time  debar  him  from  those  resources  which  he  pointed 
out,  would  have  been  a  proceeding  rery  unlike  what  we  are  accostomed  to  in  the 
Roman  senate.    Again,  it  is  most  unlikely  that  any  Koman  provincials  shoild 
have  ventured  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  a  Roman  consul  at  the  h»-ad  of  an 
army,  in  the  way  reported  of  the  Sardinians,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  a 
young  man  who  had  not  the  power  to  protect  them  from  the  consequent.'es 
of  their  rashness.     There  is  another  story  of  a  similar  character  which  seems 
simply  invented  for  the  like  object  of  a  funeral  laudation.     It  is  related  that 
while  C.  Gracchus  was  qiisestor  in  Sardinia,  Micipsa,  son  of  Masinissa.  sent  a 
message  to  Rome,  and  offered  to  send  a  supply  of  com  for  the  army  in  Sar- 
dinia, to  show  the  respect  he  had  for  Gracchus.    It  is  added  that  the  senate 
was  annoyed  with  the  offer,  and  refused  to  accept  it.     Can  we  really  credit  the 
king  of  Numidia  with  such  a  want  of  political  sagacity  as  this  foolish  oflkions- 
ness  would  imply  ?    What  could  have  been  his  object  in   thus  giving  offence 
to  the  ruling  nobility  ?     Or  was  he  so  unacquainted  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  Rome  as  to  fancy  that  he  could,  after  the  collapse  of  the  democratic^  partV' 
flatter  with  impunity  a  man  like  C.  Gracchus,  who  had  so  many  and  such 
powerful  enemies  ?     On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Sardinian  army  had  really  been 
in  want  of  suoplies,  would  the  Roman  senate  have  refused  to  accept  it  on  ac- 
count of  an  ill-advised  compliment  to  Gracchus,  which  they  had  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  making  the  silly  king  repent?     It  is  clear  that,  from  whichever  side 
^e  look  at  the  story,  we  cannot  discover  in  it  the  least  kernel  of  historical 
probability. 

'  Plutarch,  C,  Gracck,  1. 
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he  shrank  froiD  political  life  as  likely  to  be  full  of  dancrer  CHAP, 
for  him.  The  story  is  nothing  but  one  of  those  poetical  - — r^ — 
and  sentimental  touches  which  Plutarch  makes  use  of  to 
interest  the  reader  in  his  heroes.  A  still  more  incredible 
and  fantastic  story  Plutarch  borrowed  from  Cicero,  who 
related  that  his  brother  Tiberius  appeared  in  a  dream  to 
Caius  and  urged  him  to  fulfil  his  fate,  which  after  all  it 
was  vain  to  oppose,  and  which  required  him  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  the  welfare  of  the  people.  We  cannot  be  so 
unjust  to  a  noble-minded  man  like  Caius  Gracchus  as  to 
believe  that  superstitious  fear  or  the  importunities  and 
expectations  of  others  could  determine  him  to  undertake 
a  great  political  task.  He  was  impelled  by  very  different 
motives,  by  genuine  sympathy  for  the  suffering  race  of 
degenerate  Romans,  by  the  enthusiasm  and  the  ideality 
of  his  character,  which  were  partly  inborn,  partly  im- 
planted by  education,  by  a  firm  conviction  of  his  call  to 
the  great  work,  and  by  the  ardour  of  his  youthful  blood. 
It  would  be  a  blind  misapprehension  of  the  highest 
attribute  of  the  human  soul,  the  freedom  of  the  will,  if 
we  tried  to  explain  the  lofty  thoughts  and  heroic  deeds 
of  men  as  the  effect  of  paltry  accidental  circumstances 
and  external  impulses. 

The  step  which  Gracchus  had  taken  by  leaving  his  Return  of 
post  in  Sardinia  without  the  permission  of  his  superior  ^'  ^^^' 

'^  .  ^  ^  chus  from 

was,  if  not  positively  illegal,  yet  so  contrary  to  the  usual  Sardinia  to 
practice,  that  he  was  obliged  to  justify  it  before  the  ^"®' 
censors.  This  he  is  reported  to  have  done  so  effectively 
that  he  succeeded  in  silencing  all  obloquy.*  He  told  the 
censors  that  whereas  he  was  compelled  by  law  to  serve 
ten  years  as  a  soldier,  he  had  served  twelve,  that  the  law 
required  only  one  year's  service  as  quaestor  and  that  he 
had  served  double  that  time ;  that  when  he  started  for 
the  province  he  had  taken  with  him  his  bags  full  of 
money  and  that  he  had  brought  them  back  empty, 
whereas  it  was  the  practice  with  others  in  a  similar 
position,   when   they   came    back  from   their   provincial 

»  Plutarch,  C.  Graoch,  2.    Qell.  xy.  12. 
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BOOK     service,  to  carry  with  them  wine-jars,  which  they  had 
N^ — ^-^-^  emptied  of  their  contents,  full  of  gold  and  silver. 

Ssti^tl'^         ^^   ^^®   "^   secret   in   Rome   that   C.    Gracchus  had 
the  revolt    returned  from    Sardinia   with  the  special  object  of  be- 
gella.         coming  a  candidate  for  the  tribuneship.     The  optimates, 
foreseeing  another  stormy  period  approaching,  attempted 
to  discredit  the  dangerous    demagogue  in    the  eyes  of 
the    people,  and,   if    it   were   possible,    to   prevent   his 
election.      Nothing  could    serve    such  a  purpose    better 
than  a  political  prosecution,  which,  even  if  it  failed  at 
last,  might  cause  delay   or   sow   discord   in   the   hostile 
ranks.      Political  prosecutions   had   for   some  time  past 
belonged  to  the  usual    electipn    chicanery,^  and  on  the 
present  occasion  the  ruling  party   had  a  very  plausible 
pretext  for  attacking  Gracchus.     It  was  well  known  that 
he,  like  his  brother  Tiberius,  had  favoured  the  cause  of 
the   Latin   and   the   other   Italian   allies,   and    that  the 
ultimate   object   of  their   policy   was  to  receive  all  the 
peoples  of  Italy  into  the  ranks  of  Roman  citizens.     He 
was  therefore  chained  with  having  instigated  the  revolt 
of  the  colony  of  Fregellse,  which  had  been  crushed  by 
force  of  arms  in  125  B.C.*     Gracchus  had  no  diflSculty  ia 
clearing  himself  of  the  charge,  for,  whatever  his  sympa- 
thies were  with  the  downtrodden  subjects  of  Rome,  he 
would  never  have  sanctioned  a  revolt.^ 
Election  to         Though  C.  Gracchus  was  acquitted,  the  prosecution 
buneship.    ^^^^  served  its  purpose  to  some  extent.     The  people,  with 
all  their  readiness  to  support  Uberal  measures   for  their 
own  benefit,  were  not  disposed  to  let  the  Latins  and  other 
allies  share  them,  and  they  looked  with  suspicion  on  any 
measure  tending  to  extend  the  franchise.     C.  Gracchus 
must  have  lost  something  of  his  popularity,  for  though 
he  was  elected  to  the  tribuneship,  he  did  not  come  out  as 
the  first,  but  only  as  the  fourth  in  the  list.     The  interest 
displayed  in  the  election  by  the  people  was  unusually 
great,   especially  among  the  country  population,  which 
poured  into  the  town  in  such  numbers,  that  many  coulJ 

»  Above,  pp.  94,  134.         '^  Above,  p.  422.        *  Plutarch,  C.  Graced.  3. 
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proved  too  small.*  It  is  clear  that  the  optimates  had  . 
succeeded  in  gaining  to  their  side  a  considerable  number 
of  the  lower  classes  in  the  town ;  and  C.  Gracchus  must 
have  perceived  that  if  he  w^ould  secure  the  support  of  the 
people,  he  must  prove  himself  their  champion  by  a  series 
of  measures  calculated  to  benefit  them. 

By  his  election  to  the  tribuneship  C.  Gracchus  gained  PnrposoB 
a  position  which,  enabled  him  to  carry  his  projected  ^j^yy 
reforms  by  legal  and  constitutional  means.  Tor  he  was 
not  bent  on  a  revolution  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word ; 
he  never  dreamt  of  appealing  to  force,  or  what  has  been 
called  in  modem  times  a  coup  d^etat.  His  instruments 
were  to  be  neither  the  armed  populace  nor  soldiers,  but 
he  hoped  by  the  force  of  his  eloquent  reasoning  to 
convince  the  sovereign  people  of  the  justice  and  advantage 
of  his  proposals,  and  to  adopt  none  but  legal  means  for 
their  realisation. 

To  accomplish  this  object  he  was  admirably  furnished  Hiselo- 
by   nature  with   qualities    of  mind  and   heart   such   as  9"^ceand 
none  had  ever  possessed  before  him.     He  surpassed  even  speaking. 
his   brother    Tiberius   in   the   art   of   gaining   the  sym- 
l)athy  of  his  hearers  and  stirring  their  hearts  to  their 
inmost  depth.     When  he  was  carried  away  by  the  ardour 
of  his  passion  and  poured  out  in  volumes  the  overflowing 
torrent   of   his   eloquence,   he    would    sometimes   forget 
himself  and  lose  the  control  of  his  voice,  so  that  it  rose 
to  an  undue  height.     Tor  such  occasions  he  had  provided 
himself  with  a  curious  precautionary  contrivance.      He 
always  had  a  slave  stationed  near  him  who  with  a  few 
soft  notes  from  a  flute  warned  him  when  he  was  about  to 
forget  the    moderation    ^vith   which    he   had   set    out.* 

'  Plutarch,  C.  Gracch.  3. 

»  Plutarch,  Tib.  Gracch.  2.  Valer.  Max.  x.  8,  1 :  Quoties  ad  populum  con- 
tionatus  est,  serTiim  post  so  musicse  artis  poritum  habuit,  qui  occulte  eburnea 
fistula  pruDuntiutionis  eius  modos  firmabat,  aut  nimis  remissos  excitando  aut 
plu«  iusto  concitatos  revocando,  quia  ipsura  calor  atquo  impetus  actionis  atten- 
tnni  huiusce  temperameDti  aestimatorem  esse  ncn  paticbatur.  Quinctilian 
(i.  10,  27)  calls  the  flute  a  'fistula  quam  tonarion  vocant'  Cicero,  i>e  Ora^ 
iii.  60,  225.    Plutarch,  De  Cohib.  Ira,  6. 
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^  ^y_.  from  the  staid,  stiff,  and  solemn  mode  of  delivery  which 
had  been  customary  hitherto  in  public  speaking,  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  so  thoroughly  in  conformity 
with  the  gravity  and  dignity  of  the  Roman  character. 
Instead  of  remaining  stationary  in  one  part  of  the  public 
platform  and  keeping  his  hands  and  arms  under  his  toga, 
he  used  to  walk  up  and  down  as  if  agitated  by  inward 
emotion,  throwing  back  hi^  toga  and  raising  his  hands  in 
violent  gesticulation  to  emphasise  his  words.  It  is  relate 
that  he  was  also  the  originator  of  another  innovation, 
which  was  less  of  rhetorical  than  of  political  signification. 
Instead  of  observing  the  custom,  hitherto  in  use,  of 
turning  his  face  towards  the  comitium,  the  narrow  end 
of  the  market-place  where  the  senators  and  other  men 
of  higher  position  used  to  stand,  he  directed  his  words 
towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  forum,  which  was 
larger  than  the  comitium,  and  occupied  by  the  great 
mass  of  ordinary  citizens,  as  if  to  indicate  that  he  wished 
to  appeal  not  to  the  nobility  but  to  the  people.* 

The  ancient  writers  are  full  of  admiration  for  the  elo- 
Hispowers  quence  of  C.  Gracchus,  and  their  unanimous  testimony 
won*^"'"*''  leaves  no  doubt  that  with  him  the  art  of  public  speaking 
among  the  Romans  entered  on  a  new  phase.  In  place  of 
the  dignified  but  slow,  dry,  and  jejune  compositions  of  the 
older  orators,  which  appealed  to  reason  and  reflection,  was 
now  substituted  a  richer,  more  animated  and  impassioned 
style,  which  was  brought  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfec- 
tion by  Cicero.  Unfortunately  only  a  few  scanty  fragments 
are  preserved  of  the  oratory  of  C.  Gracchus ;  but  what  we 
know  of  him  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  if  he  attained 
not  the  highest  perfection  of  the  art  of  speaking,  he 
succeeded  in  producing  the  eflfect  at  which  it  aims, 
which  is  that  of  convincing  and  carrying  with  him  the 
audience.^ 

'  Plutarch,    C.   Gracch.  5.    A  different  version   recorded   by  Cicero,  Ik 
Amic.  2o,  ascribes  this  innovation  to  C.  Licinius  Crassus. 

'^  Cicero,  Brut.  33,  125  :  sed  ecce  in  manibus  vir  et  prsfltantissiiiio  ingenio 
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The  information  which  we  possess  of  C.  Gracchus  and     CHAP, 
his  projects  of  reform  is  so  fragmentary  that  we  are  unable 
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to  decide  with  accuracy  what  the  precise  contents  and  ^^  aim  of 
bearing  of  his  several  laws  were,  and  to  what  extent  they  Gracchus, 
supplied  and  completed  one  another  as  parts  of  a  compre-  lution. 
hensive  whole.  Nor  can  we  ascertain  the  chronological 
order  in  which  they  were  proposed  for  adoption.  In  fact 
we  know  no  more  of  them  than  their  general  drift  and 
character.  So  much,  however,  is  certain,  that  Gracchus 
did  not  intend  any  innovation  which  would  have  altered 
the  character  of  the  republican  constitution.  However 
deeply  his  reform  was  calculated  to  affect  the  social  con- 
dition of  all  classes  of  the  people,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  influence  which  they  respectively  exercised  on 
legislation  and  government,  he  left  the  fundamental  lines 
of  the  constitution  untouched,  proceeding  in  the  true 
Roman  spirit  of  partial  reform,  and  never  dreaming  of  a 
revolution.*  He  proposed  neither  to  abolish  any  portion 
of  the  old  system,  nor  to  introduce  a  new  element.     His 

et  flagranti  studio  et  doctus  a  puero,  C.  Gracchus.  Noli  enim  putare  quem- 
quam.  Bnite,  pleniorem  et  uberiorem  ad  dicendum  fuisse.  .  .  .  126:  elo- 
quentia  quidem  nescio  an  habuisset  parem  neminem  (scil.  si  diutius  vixisset) : 
grandis  est  yerbis.  sapiens  sententiis,  genero  toto  gravis  :  manus  extrema  non 
accessit  operibus  eius:  praeclare  inchoata  mnUa.  perfecta  non  plane.  Ltgendus, 
inquam,  est  hie  orator.  Brute,  si  quisquam  alius  iuventuti.  In  his  speech  pro 
Fonteio^iAii.  39,  Cicero  calls  C.  Grjicchus  nostrorum  hominum  louge  ingeniosis- 
simum  atque  eloquentissimum.  Compare  also  Cicero,  Ve  Harusp,  resp.  19,  41  : 
secutus  est  C.  Gracchus,  quo  ingenio,  quanta  vi,  quanta  gravitate  dicendi  I  ut 
dolereut  boni  omnes,  non  ilia  tanta  omamenta,  ad  meliorem  mentem  volunta- 
tenique  esse  conversa.  Diahg.de  Orat.  18:  sic  Catoni  seni  conii)aratus  C. 
Gracchus  plenior  atque  uberior,  sic  Graccho  politior  et  omatior  Cras.'^us. 
Ibid.  26:  malim  C.  Gracchi  impetum. 

'  Mommsen  always  speaks  of  '  the  revolution  *  of  C.  Gracchus,  and  he  calls 
the  changes  he  effected  a  work  of  'politicjil  genius'  (Rom.  Gofch.  ii.  377).  It 
seems  a  misapplication  of  the  term  revolution  to  use  it  of  a  political  change 
which  is  effected  with  the  observance  of  legal  methods,  and  whivh  leaves  every 
constituted  authority  in  the  main  intact.  One  may  differ  as  to  the  use  of  the 
tenn  'genius,*  but  if  it  is  to  designate  the  higliest  quality  of  the  human  mind, 
which  is  evinced  by  the  act  of  creating  that  which  did  not  exist  before,  we  think 
that  only  those  statesmen  are  entitled  to  it  whose  creations  had  in  them  the 
power  of  life.  Success,  which  is  not  always  the  test  of  greatness,  must  be  con- 
sidered the  indispensable  condition  in  the  case  of  a  statesman  to  entitle  him 
to  be  called  a  man  of  genius. 
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object  was  to  reduce  the  excessive  power  of  the  nobility, 
which  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  old  constitutional 
theory,  and  to  make  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which 
had  become  merely  nominal,  a  reality.'  Thus  he  hoped, 
not  to  create  a  new  constitution  but  to  restore  the  old  one, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  revive  the  healthy  spirit  of  the 
olden  time,  the  old  vigour,  the  old  virtues,  and  the  old 
well-being  of  the  hard-working  and  independent  husband- 
man. In  this  enthusiasm  there  waa  a  good  deal  of  self- 
deception.  Gracchus,  like  most  men  discontented  with 
the  present,  looked  with  too  approving  eyes  on  the  past, 
and  ascribed  to  it  the  perfection  which  he  endeavoured 
to  realise.  At  the  same  time  he  overlooked,  or  did 
not  pay  due  attention  to,  the  fact  that  the  Roman  state  by 
its  great  conquests  had  changed  its  inmost  character,  and 
that  the  old  forms  and  practices  of  the  peasant  community 
of  Latium  were  no  longer  adapted  to  the  imperial  re- 
public. What  he  attempted  to  realise  was  therefore  a 
chimera;  he  was  an  enthusiast  and  not  a  cool-headed 
statesman.  However  much  we  may  extol  his  nobility  of 
mind,  the  purity  and  unselBshness  of  his  motives,  his  self- 
devoting  courage,  we  cannot  place  him  among  the  great 
men  who  shine  in  history  as  benefactors  of  mankind. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  republic  the  tribuneship  of 
the  people  had  been  the  chief  instrument  for  developing  the 
simple  constitution  and  for  adapting  it  to  the  increasing 
wants  of  the  people.  When,  in  course  of  time,  the  senate 
had  become  possessed  of  the  chief  power  in  the  state  and 
had  practically  taken  the  government  in  hand,  the  tribune- 
ship  again  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  instrument  which 
enabled  the  senate  to  impart  unity  to  the  multiplicity  of 
co-ordinate  magisterial  powers,  and  by  which  the  formal 
sanction  of  the  people  was  procured  for  the  administratire 
measures  decreed  by  the  governing  body.  The  Gracchi 
endeavoured  to  reverse  this  order,  which  was  the  natural 
result  of  national  growth.     They  wished  to  restore  to  the 

*  This  is  clearly  expressed  by  Diodonis,  xxxv.  25  :  h  TpAxxos  hjfioyopf^ns 
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people  the  reality  of  directing  power,  to  free  it  from  the     CHAP. 


VI. 


tutelage  under  which  it  stood,  to  do  away  with  that  mock  , 
sovereignty  which  consisted  in  endorsing  the  decrees  of 
the  senate,  and  to  invest  the  assembly  in  the  forum  or  the 
field  of  Mars  with  the  reality  of  governing  power.  Their 
error  consisted  in  the  belief  that  such  a  change  was  pos- 
sible by  returning  to  the  simple  forms  of  the  old  comitia. 
They  overlooked  the  necessity  of  remodelling  the  Eoman 
people  itself  by  giving  the  popular  assemblies  a  form 
which  would  in  reality  make  them  represent  the  people. 
Tailing  in  this,  they  only  weakened  that  form  of  govern- 
ment which  was  the  only  one  possible  in  a  large  and 
wealthy  republic  without  representative  assemblies,  and 
thereby  hastened  the  advent  of  the  monarchy. 

In  this  sense,  and  in  this  alone,  can  it  be  said  that  ???^,  ®***" 
C.  Gracchus  worked  for  the  realisation  of  a  monarchical  ofamon- 
fifovernment.     To  establish  it  directly  and  for  himself  was  *^y  °^ 

o  ^  •'  part  01 

as  far  from  his  thoughts  as  from  that  of  any  Roman  states-  their 
man  before  Julius  Cajsar.^  He  could  conceive  of  no  other  ^^^™^** 
form  of  government  than  the  republican.  He  must  have 
seen  that  the  people  in  their  corporate  capacity  are  unable 
to  govern,  and  that  they  require  a  representative  to  act 
for  them ;  but  he  implicitly  believed  that  year  after  year 
popxdar  election  would  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  people 
such  men  as  himself,  who  would  resign  themselves  to  serve 
the  people  without  aiming  at  being  their  masters,  and  who 
would  be  willing  to  study  and  able  to  discover  the  popular 
wants  and  wishes,  and  at  the  bidding  of  the  people  to 
realise  them.  He  thought  that  a  kind  of  Periclean  guar- 
dianship of  the  state  might  be  organized  without  danger  to 
the  permanence  of  republican  institutions.  That  this  was 
a  self-delusion  it  is  easy  enough  for  us  to  see  who  have 
the  whole  experience  of  the  world's  history  to  teach  us. 
But  we  can  hardly  condemn  Gracchus  because  at  his  time 

*  Moramsen's  view  {Rom.  Gesch.  ii.  p.  117),  which  is  diametrically  opposite, 
amounts  to  this,  that  C.  Gracchus  distinctly  aimed  at  establishing  a  'tyrannis  * 
in  the  form  of  a  tribuneship  for  life  with  dictatorial  power,  or  absolute 
monarchy  of  the  Napoleonic  kind.  Mommsen  is  so  perfectly  convinced  of  this 
that  he  is  wroth>with  all  those  who  '  have  no  eyes  to  see  it,  or  refuse  to  see  it. 
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and  from  his  point  of  view  he  failed  to  see  the  error  in  his 
calealation. 

The  first  measure  which  C.  Gracchns  proposed  to  take 
after  he  had  entered  on  his  office  of  tribune  seems  to  have 
been  prompted  partly  by  a  feeling  of  personal  hostility 
offices  pei^  to  the  enemies  of  his  murdered  brother,  partly  by  poUti- 
TOired*of  ^  Considerations.  Octavius,  the  colleague  of  Tiberias 
anj  office  Gracchus  in  his  tribunate,  had  compelled  the  latter,  by  his 
people.  uncompromising  opposition,  to  violate  one  of  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  constitution,  by  obtaining  a  vo^e 
of  the  people  for  his  deposition  from  office.  This  act  had 
always  been  interpreted  by  the  opposite  party  as  an  act  of 
violence,  which  in  truth  it  was.  Caius  Gracchus  now 
came  forward  with  a  resolution  intended  to  confirm  the 
popular  decision  against  Octavius  and,  as  it  were,  to  re- 
move all  doubts  of  its  legality.  He  proposed  that  a  magis- 
trate removed  from  his  office  by  the  people  should  become 
ineligible  to  any  other  office.  If  such  a  law  had  been 
passed  and  become  a  part  of  the  constitution,  it  would  have 
had  a  most  injurious  eflFect.  It  would  have  become  a 
means  for  exercising  a  kind  of  ostracism  by  which  any 
victorious  party  could  have  silenced  for  ever  an  obnoxious 
statesman.  We  are  told  that  C.  Gracchus  withdrew  his 
proposed  law  out  of  deference  to  the  advice  of  his  mother 
Cornelia,  who  interceded  for  Octavius.  If  this  is  true,  the 
mother  showed  more  political  tact  than  the  son,  though 
perhaps  she  was  chiefly  guided  by  personal  feelings  of  re- 
spect for  Octavius,  whom  even  his  enemies  could  not  accuse 
of  selfish  or  ignoble  motives. 

A  second  proposal  of  C.  Gracchus,  which  he  passed 
into  a  law,  was  equally  suggested  by  the  proceedings  in 
his  brother's  tribunate.  It  was  a  re-enactment,  perhaps 
with  new  and  more  stringent  clauses,  of  an  old  principle, 
one  of  the  corner-stones  of  individual  liberty,  which  pro- 
tected the  life  of  a  Roman  citizen  from   the   summarr 

• 

^^^ii^urisdiction  of  the  magistrates,  and  placed  it  under  that  of 
^W   ^  ^he  whole  assembled  people.'    The  successive  Valei-ian  and 

Y^  I    *  The  Scm^'roniun  law  of  C.  Gracchus  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  thr 
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Porcian  laws  had  from  time  to  time  extended  this  proud  CHAP, 
privilege  of  the  Boman  citizen.  In  the  field  alone,  and  ^ 
whilst  a  dictator  was  at  the  head  of  the  government,  the 
absolute  power  of  life  and  death  was  maintained  in  the 
hands  of  a  military  commander.  But  the  dictatorship  had 
now  been  obsolete  for  a  long  time,  and  the  senate,  in  whose 
hands  the  nomination  of  dictators  had  practically  been 
placed,  had  lost  a  powerful  engine  for  the  control  of  the 
people.  Yet  it  had  continued  to  exercise  supreme  and 
unlimited  jurisdiction  over  the  allies  and  subjects  of  Home 
in  cases  of  public  danger  or  urgency  by  investing  the 
consuls  with  dictatorial  power  and  appointing  commissions 
to  inquire  into  and  punish  conspiracies,  insurrections, 
political  oflfences,  and  in  general  crimes  which  endangered 
the  public  peace.  For  the  appointment  of  such  criminal 
commissions  the  senate  was  not  bound  to  procure  the  pre- 
vious sanction  of  the  people.  It  was  often  necessary  to 
act  promptly,  and  it  might  be  necessary  to  act  secretly. 
The  discretionary  power  of  the  senate  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, and  had  been  submitted  to  by  the  people  without 
jealousy,  as  far  as  subjects  and  allies  were  concerned.* 
But  in  the  case  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  the  senate  had  ex- 

Porcian  laws  as  belonging  to  the  same  category  of  laws  enacted  to  guarantee 
theper»>nal  liberty  of  Roman  cicizens.  Cicero,  Verr.  ii.  6,  63,  163:  0  nomen 
dnlce  libertatis !  o  ius  ezimium  nostrse  ciyitatis !  o  lex  Porcia  legesquo  Sem- 
proni« !  It  is  strange  that  Cicero  in  this  passHge  speaks  of  the  Porcian  laws 
in  the  singular  number,  though  as  we  know  there  were  three  '  leges  Porcis,' 
whilst  he  uses  the  plural  number  of  the  single  Sempronian  law.  In  another 
passage  {Catil.  iy.  5,  10),  Cicero  mentions  *  legem  Semproniam.' 

*  Sallust,  CatiL  29  :  Itaque  quod  plerumque  in  atroci  negotiosolet,  senatiis 
decrevit,  darent  operam  consules,  ue  quid  res  publica  detrimenti  caperet.  Ea 
potestas  per  senatum  more  Romano  magist rat ui  maxima  permit! itur,  excrcitum 
parare,  bellum  gerere,  coercere  omnibus  modis  socios  atque  cives,  domi  mili- 
tiaeque  imperium  atque  iudicium  summum  habere.  Alitor  sine  populi  iuHsu 
nullius  oarum  rerum  eonsuli  ius  est.  In  this  important  passage,  it  is  assumed 
that  the  right  of  investing  the  consuls  with  dictatorial  power  by  a  simple 
decree  of  the  senate  is  based  on  the  old  constitutional  practice,  called  here 
*  mo8  Romanus/  at  other  times  '  mos  maiorum,'  and  it  is  implied  that  by  it  all 
laws  which  restrict  the  military  and  judicial  power  ot  the  magis^trates  for  the 
protection  of  citizens  from  summary  juri8<Hction,  the  Valerian,  Porcian,  and 
Sempronian  laws,  are  temporarily  suspended.  The  same  opinion  is  expressed 
by  Casar,  Bell.  Civ,  i.  7. 

VOL.   IV.  G  O 
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tended  its  right  over  Boman  citizens.'  They  had  declared 
that  he  was  guiltj  of  treason  to  the  state,  they  had  accused 
him  of  an  attempt  to  seize  monarchical  power,  and,  after 
they  had  put  him  to  death  without  a  trial,  they  had  nomi- 
nated a  judicial  commission  for  the  punishment  of  the 
participators  in  the  alleged  conspiracy,  and  this  commis- 
sion had  caused  a  considerable  number  of  sentences  of 
death  to  be  pronounced  and  executed.^ 

Armed  with  this  law,  C.  Gracchus  called  in  question  the 
legality  of  the  proceedings  of  the  nobility  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  disturbances  ten  years  before*  He  proposed  a 
resolution  in  the  assembly  of  the  tribes,  to  call  to  account 
all  those  persons  who,  without  special  authority  from  the 
people,^  had  inflicted  capital  punishment  on  any  Boman 
citizen.  His  attack  was  directed  especially  against  the 
consuls  of  the  year  132  B.C.,  who  had  carried  the  sena- 
torial decree  into  effect.  One  of  tliese  consnls,  Bupilins, 
was  since  dead  ;  but  the  other  consul,  P.  Fopillius  Leeoas, 
found  himself  compelled  to  leave  Borne  in  order  to  escape 
condemnation  by  a  popular  tribunal.* 

^  Under  what  pretext  a  law  could  be  set  aside  which  was  passed  to 
guarantee  personal  liberty  to  Roman  citizens,  may  be  gathered  from  a  passage 
in  Cicero's  speech  against  Catiline  (i.  II,  28):  nnnqoam  in  hacnrbe  ii,  qui  s 
re  publica  defecerunt,  ciyinm  iura  tenuerunt  With  such  an  interpretatioo  of 
the  law  it  was  only  necessary  to  declare  a  Roman  citizen  to  be  an  enemj 
of  his  country  if  it  was  intended  to  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  of  the  law. 
Comp.  Cicero,  Catil.  i v.  5,  10  :  At  yero  C.  Csesar  intelligit  legem  SempraisB 
esse  de  civibus  Romanis  constitutam :  qui  autem  rei  publice  sit  hoetis,  oob 
ciyem  esse  nullo  modo  posse :  denique  ipsum  latorem  legis  Sempronic  iosi 
populi  pcenas  rei  publics  dependisse.  It  is  clear  that  no  laws  could  be  famei 
to  guard  against  sophistry  like  this. 

2  Above   p.  407. 

'  Cicero,  P.  Rabir.  Perduefl,  4 :  ne  de  capita  civium  Romanonim  ininan 
vestro  (without  authority  fix)m  the  people)  iudicaretur. 

*  Plutarch,  C.  Gracch.  4.  It  has  been  considered  to  have  been  an  u&ir 
stretch  of  the  Sempronian  law  of  C.  Gracchus,  to  apply  it  TetronpectiTsly  ts 
Popillius  Lsenas.  But  as  the  law  was  in  the  main  only  a  re-enactneot  of 
older  laws  which  had  never  been  repealed,  it  seems  that  the  proceedings  agaioii 
Popillius  Lsenas  were  justified.  Laws  with  retrospective  force  are  evi^dj 
contrary  to  the  principle  of  right ;  yet  it  does  not  seem  that  the  Roaans  took 
any  serious  objection  to  them.    This  is  explained  frum  the  fact,  that  the  legit* 

ive  and  the  judicial  bodies  were  the  same.  The  people  were  in  their  rlglit 
they  punished  an  action  which  they  looked  upon  as  a  crime,  even  before  Uuy 
ht  it  necessary  to  lay  down  general  rules  as  to  ite  criminalitj. 
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It  was  not  without  some  difficulty  that  C.  Gracchus     CHAP, 
succeeded   in   passing  his  law  and  in  driving  Popillius 


Increasing 


Lsenas  into  exile.     Though  he  had  employed  all  his  ora-  g^ngth  of 
torical  power  when  he  spoke  of  the  brutal  murder  of  his  the  opposi- 
brother,  and  of  the  violation  of  the  sacred  law  which  pro-  to  C. 
claimed  the  inviolability  of  the  tribune,  though  he  had  Gracchus, 
represented  in  glowing  colours  the  injustice  of  the  illegal 
commission  *  presided  over  by  Popillius  LsBuas,  he  could 
hardly  carry  the  people   with   him.      His  proposal  was 
accepted  by  the  tribes  with  the  majority  of  only  one  tribal 
vote.    So  powerful  had  his  opponents  become  that  he  could 
hardly  reckon  on  the  support  of  that  very  people  for  whose 
welfare  he  was  struggling.      He  found  that  he  could  not 
proceed  further  with  his  scheme  of  reform  without  gaining 
a  firmer  footing  in  that  class  on  whose  votes  depended  the 
final  success  of  his  agitation. 

He  accordingly  came  forward  with  a  proposal  by  which  Law  regu- 
he  might  justly  expect  to  secure  the  unfailing  gratitude  of  p^^of 
the  Roman  proletarians.  This  was  that  baneful  law  for  the  com  fop 
distribution  of  com  (lex  fr^imentaria)  by  which  it  was  pro-  citizens 
vided  that  the  Roman  citizens  dwelling  in  the  city  should  <iyelling 
be  entitled  to  receive  every  month  from  the  state  certain  city. 
fixed  quantities  of  corn  at  a  valuation  fixed  considerably 
below  the  market  price.^     The  way  for  this  fatal  inno- 
vation had  unfortunately  been  to  some  extent  prepared  by 
previous  custom  ;  for  it  had  long  been  the  practice  of  the 
Roman  government,  and  had  been  even   considered  its 
duty,  in  times  of  general  scarcity  to  mitigate  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  by  buying  up  com  at  the  public  expense  and 
conveying  it  to  Rome  for  distribution  among  the  poor. 
But  these  had  been  extraordinary  measures  justified  by 
extraordinary  circumstances.     It  had  also  been  the  prac- 


Gracch.  3. 


'  Festns,  «.  v,  Malo  cmce  and   occisitantur.    Gell.  xi.  13.    Plutarch,   C, 

tech.  3. 
Appian,  Bell.   Civ,  i.   21.     Plutarch,  C.   Gracch.  6.     Liv.  70.     Diodor. 
xxxT.  26.    According  to  Mommsen' 8  calculation  (Rom.  Gesch.  ii.  p.  107)  pro- 
bably fi^e  modii  e^ery  month,  each  modi  us  for  6^  as,  or  less  than  threepence, 
not  quite  half  of  a  low  average  market  price. 
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.,   ^   _^  festive  occasions  by  distributions  of  com,  meat,  oil,  and  the 
like  on  a  large  scale.     This  practice  was  fraaght  with  &r 
more  danger  to  the  public  morality  of  the  recipients,  for  it 
was  not  justified  as  a  measure  of  relief  in  general  distress. 
It  was,  in  truth,  a  covert  act  of  bribery,  and  intended  to 
secure  to  the  liberal  donors  the  high  offices  of  state  to 
which  they  aspired.     The  proposal  of  C.  Gracchus  was  a 
bribe  on  the  largest  scale,  and  a  measure  which  could  not  M 
to  make  paupers  of  the  great  mass  of  hitherto  independent, 
self-supporting  citizens.  What  had  formerly  been  an  occa- 
sional gratuity  he  proposed  to  make  a  regular  periodical 
allowance.     It  was  a  measure  in  the  spirit  of  Greek  demo- 
cracy, in  which  we  may  perhaps  trace  the  effect  of  the 
doctrines  instilled  into  the  youthful  Gracchus  by  his  Greek 
teachers   and  by  the  study  of  Greek  philosophers  and 
historians.     He  wished  to  pay  the  Soman  people  for  the 
labour  they  took  upon  themselves  in  the  government  and 
defence  of  the  state  by  the  proceeds  which  the  conquests 
of  the  state  yielded,  just  as  the  citizens  of  Athens  bad 
been  paid  for  attending  to  their  legislative  and  judicial 
dutici.     No  doubt  he  thought  it  fair  that  the  poor  people 
shou.d  have  a  share  in  these  profits  from  the  provinces, 
which  had  hitherto  gone  to  swell  only  the  enormous  wealth 
of  the  great  families.      Perhaps  he  thought  to  moderate 
the  influence  which  these  families  possessed  by  making 
the  common  people  to  some  extent  independent  of  them. 
Of  course  he  knew  that  they  would  become  only  the  more 
dependent  on  their  leaders.     But  he  did  not  scruple  to 
secure  for  himself  by  an  apparent  liberality  the  votes  of 
the  city  population,  as  with  their  assistance  only  he  conld 
hope  to  carry  equally  liberal  and,  as  he  thought,  beneficial 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  impoverished  peasantry  and 
for  the  Latin  and  other  Italian  allies. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  calling  the  frumentarianhw 

pi  C.  Gracchus  one  of  the  worst  measures  ever  proposed 

a  well-meaning  statesman.     It  is  needless  to  say  that 

it  was  intended  to  secure  the  economical  and  poUtical 
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independence  of  the  town  population,  it  entirely  failed.  CIIAP. 
On  the  contrary,  it  contributed  to  accelerate  that  process  -  /  - 
of  deterioration  which  was  making  of  the  people  of  Rome 
an  abject  and  contemptible  mob,  without  self-respect, 
patriotism,  and  courage,  bent  only  on  procuring  food  and 
amusements  without  the  trouble  of  working.  In  addition 
to  the  attractions  which  every  large  town  oflFers,  and  which 
Rome  in  particular  possessed  as  the  seat  of  government,  as 
the  place  of  meeting  for  all  legislative  assemblies,  the  scene 
of  innumerable  shows,  triumphs,  games,  the  capital  now 
acquired,  for  all  the  idlers  in  the  Italian  towns  and  villages 
who  could  boast  of  the  Roman  franchise,  the  new  and 
potent  chariBf  that  residence  in  it  was  a  title  to  support  by 
the  state.  The  resources  of  the  republic,  vast  as  they 
were,  could  not  supply  the  increasing  demands  on  the 
public  treasury,  and  the  public  finances,  badly  managed  at 
the  best  of  times  and  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, were  threatened  with  hopeless  disorder. 

The  objections  to  the  frumentarian  law  of  C.  Gracchus  Opposition 
were  clearly  seen  and  vehemently  urged  by  the  optimates,  nobles. 
who  moreover  felt  that  the  law  was  in  the  hands  of 
Gracchus  a  powerful  engine  for  his  further  schemes  of 
reform.*  They  did  not  fail  to  point  out  the  weighty 
financial  and  other  complications  to  which  it  would 
inevitably  lead.*  But  arguments  are  unavailing  for  snatch- 
ing from  a  wild  beast  the  prey  which  it  has  clutched. 
The  sovereign  people  found  it  natural  and  equitable,  as 
their  leaders  told  them,  to  use  their  sovereign  rights  for 

^  Calpumius  Piso,  the  author  of  tho  lex  Calpumia  of  149  b.c.,  one  of  the 
most  honourable  and  distinguished  men  of  the  time,  opposed  the  frumentarian 
law  with  great  determination,  but  in  rain.  When  the  law  was  passed,  he  tried 
to  discredit  it  by  claiming  to  participate  in  the  distribution  of  cheap  com, 
though,  of  coarse,  he  was  not  one  of  the  poor,  for  whom  the  measure  was  in- 
tended.    Cicero,  Tuscul.  iii.  20,  48. 

*  No  answer  could  be  made  to  such  objections  as  Cicero  urges  (p.  Seat.  48, 
1 03)  :  Frumentariam  legem  C.  Gracchus  ferebat.  lucunda  res  plebi  Homanae  ; 
▼ictus  enim  suppeditabatur  large  sine  labore.  Repugnabant  boni,  quod  et  ab 
indnstria  plebem  ad  desidiam  avocari  putabant  et  serarium  exhauriri  yidebatnr. 
The  narrative  of  Diodorus  (xxxv.  26)  sums  up  in  a  few  bitter  words  the  scope 
of  the  law :  rh  Koiwhy  rofitcioy  §is  alffxp^i  'fcil  aucaipovs  Zawdyas  Ktd  x<^<Tas  cum" 
XlffKwy  tls  iavrhy  wdyias  kwofiXivtiv  ifrolrjfft. 
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BOOK     their  own  material  benefit,  and  to  devote  the  public  money 


VII. 


^  for  their  own  daily  sustenance  without  distressing  them- 
selves about  the  ways  and  means  necessary  for  covering 
the  ruinous  expense.  C.  Gracchus,  whilst  casting  on  the 
public  treasury  obligations  such  as  had  never  before  been 
dreamt  of,  proclaimed  himself  its  special  gnajrdian.^  He 
bore  down  all  opposition,  organized  the  distribution  of 
com,  and  caused  large  magazines  (the  Sempronia  hoirea) 
to  be  built,  where  the  supplies  of  grain  required  for  the 
capital  could  be  stored. 
Re-enact-  The  frumentarian  law  of  C.  Gracchus  was  in  a  certain 

^^^j!|^n  *  way  the  appendage  or  complement  of  the  agrarian  law  of 
law  of  Ti.  Tiberius  Gracchus.  The  latter  was  enacted  for  the  benefit 
of  the  peasantry  chiefly,  or  at  least  of  those  citizens  who 
were  fit  and  willing  to  follow  a  peasant's  occupation.  The 
former,  on  the  other  hand,  provided  for  the  improved 
position  of  the  town  population.  Prom  this  point  of  view 
C.  Gracchus  could  easily  justify  his  law.  But,  whilst 
giving  relief  to  the  proletarians  of  the  city,  he  did  not 
lose  sight  of  the  country  population.  The  agrarian  law 
of  his  brother  was  still  formally  intact ;  it  had  never  been 
reptealed  or  suspended.  Caius  set  to  work  to  overcome 
the  obstructions  with  which  the  nobility  had  hampered  its 
execution.  This  he  did  in  genuine  Boman  fashion,  hj 
obtaining  from  the  people  another  formal  vote  by  which 
the  law  was  re-enacted  along  with  such  additional  clauses 
and  improvements  as  experience  had  shown  to  be  neces- 
sary. He  probably  again  invested  the  land  commissioners 
[triumviri  agris  dandisy  ivdicandis)  with  full  power  of 
giving  final  judicial  decisions  in  all  contested  questions  as 
to  what  lands  were  to  be  treated  as  private  property  or 
public  domain.*  Without  the  right  of  deciding  this  pre- 
liminary question,  the  land  commissioners  were  unable  to 
proceed  to  the  real  business  of  their  office.  On  the  motion 

*  CSc«io,  7Wc.  iii.  20, 48 :  C.  Gracchus  cum  laigitiones  maximas  fedsset  et 
i»86t  »rarium,  rerbis  tamen  defendebat  serariam.     Quid  Terba  andinnu 
fiiota  videAni  ?  .  .  .  Lege  orationes  Gracchi ;  patronum  etnxii  esse  dicit. 
■  Liv.  60.    Plutarch,  C,  Gracck.  6.    Yelleius,  ii.  6. 
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of  P.  Scipio  -Emilianus  this  right,  as  we  have  seen/  had     CHAP, 
been  taken  away.     It  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  ^ ^ — * 


for  C.  Gracchus  now  to  restore  it. 

The  improvement  of  agriculture  in  Italy  was  dependent  Provisions 
on  the  improvement  and  extension  of  roads ;  for  without  new  roads, 
the  means  of  transporting  the  produce  of  their  fields  to 
remunerative  markets  the  new  peasantry  would  soon  have 
languished  and  decayed.  Perhaps  the  frumentarian  law 
itself  contained  provisions  for  the  making  of  a  number  of 
new  roads,  or  possibly  a  special  law  was  passed  (a  lex 
viaria)  for  the  purpose.*  The  Romans  had,  it  is  true, 
already  excellent  roads,  radiating  from  the  capitial  to  the 
south,  east,  and  north  of  Italy.  But  these  roads  had  been 
made  from  a  military  point  of  view,  and  could  therefore 
but  partially  serve  the  purposes  of  trade.  They  were  in- 
tended to  bind  together  the  far-stretching  dominion  of  the 
republic,  and  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  troops.  It  was 
necessary  to  open  up  the  fertile  districts  by  convenient  roads. 
This  work  was  undertaken  by  Gracchus  himself  with  his 
own  peculiar  zeal  and  energy.  We  are  surprised  to  hear 
that  he  could  spare  time  to  superintend  the  work  himself, 
and  to  give  attention  to  many  points  of  detail,  suggesting 
improvements  which  are  praised  as  exceedingly  ingenious. 
In  the  course  of  these  great  public  works  he  employed  a 
host  of  skilled  artisans  and  labourers,  who  of  course 
looked  to  him  as  their  employer,  and  were  no  inconsider- 
able addition  to  the  mass  of  citizens  dependent  on  him  for 
their  improved  social  position. 

The  next  step  in  the  great  scheme  for  the  improvement  Proposal 
of  agriculture  and  of  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  out  new 
population  was  the  proposal  for  the  establishment  of  new  colonies 
colonies.  Up  to  this  time  the  main  object  of  the  Soman  poses  of 
colonies  had  been  the  defence  of  newly  acquired  territory.  J^^ " 
In  a  subordinate  degree  they  also  served  the  purpose  of 
drawing  off  the  surplus  population  from  Eome,  and  pro- 

*  Above,  p.  415. 

'  Comp.  Lange,  Horn.  AUerth.  ii.  p.  642,  and  Corpus  Inscript.  Lot,  p.  79. 
Lex  Aijrar,  11,  12,  13. 
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rilling  poor  citizeos  with  allotments  of  land.  C.  Gracchus 
left  the  former  object  altogether  out  of  view,  and  indeed 
the  need  of  colonies  in  Italy  specially  for  military  defence 
seemed  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  district  where  he 
desired  to  plant  his  colonies  had  been  fully  pacified  and 
safe  for  many  years.  In  Campania  and  Apulia  Boman 
settlers  could  look  forward  to  an  undisturbed  life  amid 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  trade.  He  pro- 
posed to  send  settlers  to  Capua  and  Tarentum,  where  the 
state  had  extensive  domains.  But  he  went  a  step  further. 
The  feeling  in  Rome  hitherto  had  been  that  Roman 
colonies  should  not  be  established  beyond  the  confines  of 
Italy.  The  idea  of  Romanising  the  provinces  in  order  to 
assimilate  them  to  Italy  and  to  convert  the  outlying 
dependencies  into  living  members  of  the  enlarged  com- 
munity of  Rome,  this  grand  imperial  idea  had  never  yet 
been  clearly  conceived  by  a  Roman  statesman.  C.  Gracchos 
was  its  first  originator. 

At  his  suggestion  his  colleague  the  tribune  Rnbrins 
proposed  a  law  for  the  foundation  of  a  colony  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Africa  on  the  very  site  of  Carthage,  which  had 
lain  in  ruins  now  for  more  than  twenty  years.  It  was 
decided  that  in  this  and  all  the  other  colonies  Roman 
citizens  and  Italian  allies  should  form  the  body  of  settlers, 
but  that  the  distinction  between  them  should  cease,  and 
that  they  should  all  have  the  right  of  Roman  citizens.* 
Whereas  in  the  Latin  colonies  it  had  hitherto  been  the 
practice  to  allow  Roman  citizens  to  take  part  in  them 
only  on  condition  of  losing  their  superior  Roman  fran- 
chise and  descending  to  the  level  of  the  Latins,  Gracchus 
adopted  the  opposite  principle  of  allowing  the  Latins  to 
rise  to  a  higher  level  and  to  become  Roman  citizens  by 
taking  part  in  the  new  settlement.  He  thereby  opened 
to  the  Latins  and  Italians  at  least  one  road  by  which  they 
could  obtain  that  equality  with  the  older  and  privileged 
ns  which  they  had  deserved  by  many  years  of  faith- 
^    ^rvice  and  loyal  attachment. 

*  »  Plutarch,  C,  Gracch.  8. 
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One  half  of  the  scteme  of  C.  Gracchus  was  accom-     CHAP. 

VI 

plished  by  the  laws  which  he  passed  for  the  purpose  of   v,    /  ,  - 
raising  the  lower  classes  of  Roman  citizens  and  allies  to  JJ^^i™* 
a  condition   of   improved  material  well-being,  and  con-   affecting 
sequently  to  a  more  independent  political  position.     The  of^Jbe  ^^'^ 
second  half  of  his  task  he  considered  to  be  the  weakening  nobles, 
of   the  nobility.     The  confiscation  of  large  possessions, 
which  must  have  crippled  many  noble  families,  was  of 
itself  not  sufficient  to  accomplish  this  object.     Gracchus 
proceeded  to  reduce  the  political  power  of  the  nobility  by 
taking  from  them  certain  public  functions  which,  not  less 
than  private  wealth,  were  the  soTirces  of  political  influ- 
ence. 

We  have  seen  *  that  the  senators,  by  acting  as  judges  Judicial 
in  the  more  important  civil  as  well  as  criminal  suits,  Jhrsenau. 
exercised  an  influence  which  made  them  almost  the 
supreme  arbiters  of  every  individual  citizen's  rights  and 
property,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  strengthen 
their  political  supremacy.  They  had  shamefully  abused 
this  right.  The  courts  in  which  they  presided  were 
exposed  to  every  kind  of  undue  influence,  even  to  direct 
and  open  corruption.  The  worst  offenders  often  escaped^ 
unpunished.  The  Roman  name  became  a  reproach 
among  the  downtrodden  inhabitants  of  the  provinces. 
Confidence  in  the  protection  of  right  and  law  was  shaken 
everywhere.  "Whoever  promised  to  sweep  away  abuses 
so  deeply  rooted  and  so  pernicious  would  be  hailed  as  a 
benefactor  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Roman  people 
and  by  all  the  subjects.  C.  Gracchus  undertook  it,  and 
we  readily  give  him  credit,  that  the  motive  which  prompted 
him  was  not  exclusively  a  political  consideration,  but  his 
indignation  at  the  systematic  commission  of  wrong  and 
his  sympathy  with  ,  the  sufferers.  But  as  a  statesman 
he  could  not  be  moved  by  feelings  alone.  He  knew 
that  by  punishing  the  nobility  for  their  abuse  of  power, 
by  taking  from  them  the  trust  of  which  they  had  shown 
themselves  unworthy,  he  would  inflict  on  them  a  signal 

*  Above,  p.  66.    Polyb,  vi.  17,  7. 
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BOOK     defeat  and  indirectlj  strengthen  the  democratic  element 
-  of  the  state. 


Xnuwfer-  These  were  the  motives  of  the  judicial  law  {lex  iudi- 

^^  ^^       eiaria)  of  C.  Gracchus.     It  was  enacted  that  from  hence- 

these 

powers  to  forth  the  tribunals,  which  had  hitherto  been  composed 
^^ues-  ^£  g^Qj.21  judges  taken  from  the  members  of  the  senate, 
Older.         should  be   differently  constituted,  the  judges   being  ui 

future  taken  from  the  equestrian  order. 
Import-  It  is  difficult  for  us  to  form  an  adequate  conception  of 

riimift^     the  importance  of  the  change  effected  by  this  law.    We 
omce  of      are  not  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  office  of  a  judge  or 
law  of  c!     juryman  as  one  of  political  importance,  and  we  can  hardly 
Gracchus,    conceive  that  the  courts  of  justice  should  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  ruling  class.     But  in  Rome  the  administration 
of  justice  was  not  severed  from  the  political  functions  of 
the  citizens  by  anything  like  a  distinct  line.  As  the  people 
assembled  in  their  comitia,  whether  centuriata  or  tributa, 
for  legislative  and  elective  as  well  as  for  judicial  purposes, 
and  as  they  were  guided  in  their  decisions  more  by  con- 
siderations of  political  expediency  than  by  principles  of 
abstract  right,  so  the  senatorial  judges  had  never  scrupled 
to  look  upon  every  legal  question  that  came  before  them 
as  one  in  which  questions  of  political  prerogative  were  of 
more  importance  than  questions  of  right.     The  taking 
from   the   nobility   the   right   of   acting   as  judges  was 
equivalent  to  paralysing  their  power  in  one  of  the  most 
important  aspects. 
The  eques-         The  equestrian  order  destined  by  C.  Gracchns  to  super- 
^?^  sede   the   senators   in  the   iudicial   functions   had  to  be 

order  con-  i       i  .        /.  i  * 

stituted  by  Created  by  hmi  for  his  purpose ;  but  the  elements  out  of 
Siiu^^  which  it  was  created  had  existed  for  a  long  time.  The 
men  he  wanted  were  not  identical  with  the  knights  of  the 
eighteen  centuries  which  formed  part  of  the  so-called 
Servian  constitution,  or  the  old  comitia  centuriata.  These 
eighteen  centuries,  which  had  been  originally  chieflr 
military,  and  had  made  up  the  cavalry  of  the  legions,  con- 
iing  of  course  of  young  men  and  serving  on  horses 
ished  by  the   state,   still   existed  in   form  but  were 
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changed  in  character.  Many  of  them  were  only  knights  in  CHAP, 
name,  being  long  past  the  military  age ;  many  of  them  were 
senators,  and  enrolled  as  membersof  the  equestrian  centuries 
only  because  it  was  in  these  centuries  that  they  exercised 
their  right  of  voting.  Thus  they  had  a  privileged  position, 
for  they  voted  before  the  other  centuries,  and  commanded  a 
greater  number  of  votes  than  their  relative  strength  would 
justify.  But  the  knights  out  of  whom  C.  Gracchus  pro- 
posed to  make  his  equestrian  order  were  men  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  nobility,  but  who  had  the  census  of  the  first 
class,  and  who  by  virtue  of  this  census  were  entitled  to 
perform  their  military  service  at  their  own  expense  in  the 
more  honourable  and  privileged  cavalry,  thus  forming  an 
intermediate  class  between  the  nobility  and  the  great  mass 
of  ordinary  citizens.  Before  the  law  of  C.  Gracchus  this 
class  was  not  formally  constituted  as  a  distinct  property 
class  by  any  equestrian  census.*  Yet  it  was  possible  to 
speak  of  it  as  distinguished  from  the  higher  and  the  lower 
classes,  just  as  we  often  speak  of  the  gentry  or  of  merchants 
and  bankers  as  separate  bodies,  though  no  legal  and 
tangible  criterion  marks  them  from  others.  When  the 
department  of  the  public  revenue  had  become  more  im- 
portant in  Rome  by  the  extension  of  conquests  in  Italy 
and  the  provinces,  the  system  of  raising  this  revenue  by 
farming  necessarily  called  into  existence  a  class  of 
capitalists  who  singly  or  in  joint-stock  companies  acted 
as   middle-men  between    the   senate,  the  chief  financial 

*  The  prevailing  opinion  is  that  an  equestrian  census  had  been  introduced 
at  some  time  or  other  before  C.  Gracchus,  and  that  he  therefore  found  the 
equestrian  order  ready  made  when  he  proposed  his  judiciary  law.  But  for  this 
opinion  no  kind  of  proof  has  hitherto  been  produced.  It  does  not  eren  appear 
what  purpose  or  meaning  the  constitution  of  a  separate  equestrian  order  could 
have  had  before  the  innovation  of  C.  Gracchus  created  a  special  class  from 
which  the  judges  or  jurymen  were  to  be  taken.  Nor  were  they  called  equi/es 
at  first,  but  iudicea,  and  then  the  word  publicani  was  used ;  finally  the  desig- 
nation equiies  became  general.  At  what  time  the  later  equestrian  census  of 
400,000  sesterces  was  fixed,  we  are  not  informed.  It  is  possible  that  this  was 
done  by  the  law  of  C.  Gracchus,  who  in  all  probability  conferred  also  the  dis- 
tinguishing insignia  and  privileges,  the  golden  ring  and  separate  seats  in  the 
theatre  (Mommsen,  Rom.  Gesch.  ii.  p.  112),  and  may  be  considered  therefore 
as  the  author  of  the  equestrian  order. 
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BOOK     board,  and  the  public.     These  men  formed  naturally  a 
,  '  ^  class  by  themselves,  a  kind  of  monetary  aristocracy,  united 


by  common  interests  amoug  themselves,  and  though  ex- 
cluded from  the  honours  and  privileges  of  the  official 
nobility,  yet  placed  in  such  proximity  to  them  by  the 
influence  which  wealth  procures,  that  in  public  esteem  and 
standing  they  ranked  immediately  below,  and  in  many 
respects  had  common  interests. 
Probable  This  class  of  rich  and  influential  men  C.   Gracchua 

fhe^udicfal  Constituted  by  a  census  as  a  special  order,  distinct  from  the 
law  of  C.  senatorial  order,  and  from  the  rest  of  the  people,  and  pro- 
race  us.  p^gg^  ^Q  select  from  them  annually  three  hundred  men  to 
discharge  the  office  of  judges  or  jurymen.  Unfortunately 
the  writers  from  whom  we  derive  our  scanty  information 
differ  in  some  important  points  respecting  the  detail  of 
the  lex  iudiciaria.  According  to  Livy^s  epitome,*  C, 
Gracchus  proposed  to  add  six  hundred  knights  to  the 
three  hundred  members  of  the  senate,  and,  having  thus 
raised  the  senate  to  nine  hundred,  to  select  the  judges  from 
this  body.  Plutarch'  agrees  on  the  whole  with  Livj, 
only  differing  in  the  number  of  knights,  which  he  states 
to  have  been  three  hundred  instead  of  six.  According  to 
this  version  C.  Gracchus  would  not  have  transferred  the 
judicial  office  from  the  senators  to  the  knights,  but  he 
would  have  reformed  the  senate  by  the  addition  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  knights,  leaving  things  otherwise  as  they 
were.  But  the  remaining  authorities,  Appian,  Velleius, 
and  Tacitus,^  speak  distinctly  of  a  transfer  of  the  judicial 

>  Liv.  60.  *  Plutarch,  C.  Gracch.  5. 

•  Appian,  Bfll  Civ.  i.  22.  Velleius,  ii.  6,  13,  32.  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  6n. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  the  contradictory  statemeDti 
of  our  sounds,  and  even  to  make  them  agree.  It  has  heen  supposed  that  C. 
(Gracchus,  and  even  Tib.  Gracchus,  made  at  diflTerent  periods  different  pro- 
posals for  t  he  new  organization  of  the  courts,  and  that  these  proposals,  irhidi 
never  reache<l  the  stage  of  a  perfect  law,  were  erroneously  represented  as  the 
lox  iudiciaria  of  C.  Gracchus.  Such  was  the  idea  of  Mommsen  in  Zeiisckrift 
",  Alterth.  1843,  N.  102.  The  attempt  to  justify  and  reconcile  the  various 
imcnts  is  made  by  A.  W.  Zumpt  in  his  Criminalrecht  der  rom^  KepublH.  ii 
IT.  p.  62  if.  We  think  it  is  a  waste  of  ingenuity  to  justify  or  exgkiM 
i  blunders. 
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duties  from  the  senators  to  the  knights,  and  this  is  in     CHAP. 

reality  the  only  view  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  for   . ^ — * 

certain  of  the  policy  of  C.  Gracchus.  For  an  addition  of 
three  hundred  or  six  hundred  of  the  most  respectable  and 
influential  men  to  the  senate  would  have  strengthened  this 
body,  which  C.  Gracchus  desired  to  weaken.  Instead  of  es- 
tablishing a  counterpoise  against  the  senate  by  the  con-f 
solidation  of  the  great  capitalists  as  a  separate  order  with 
special  most  important  functions,  he  would  have  connected 
more  intimately  the  interests  of  the  nobility  and  the  men 
who  farmed  the  public  revenue.  Instead  of  protecting 
the  harassed  provinces  from  the  exactions  and  extortion  g 
of  the  senatorial  governors  by  constituting  independent 
tribunals  with  equestrian  judges  for  the  trial  of  offences 
committed  by  members  of  the  nobility,  he  would  have  left 
the  old  senatorial  courts  what  they  were.  Experience  had 
shown  that  these  courts  offered  no  redress  of  the  grievances 
which  the  provinces  had  hitherto  suffered.  The  judges  in 
them  belonged  to  the  same  class  as  the  offenders  whose 
malversation  they  were  to  try  and  punish.  What  dif- 
ference could  it  have  made  in  the  composition  of  the 
courts,  if  to  the  old  senatorial  judges  some  other  judges 
taken  from  another  class  had  been  added  ?  The  practice 
and  traditions  would  have  remained  unaltered.  The  old 
leaven  would  have  infected  the  new  matter.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  clean  sweep ;  and  this 
Gracchus  did  by  transferring  the  courts  entirely  to  a  new 
body  of  judges.  Well  would  it  have  been  for  the  health 
of  the  republic  and  the  prosperity  of  the  provinces,  if  the 
new  body  of  judges  constituted  by  Gracchus  had  proved 
less  corrupt  than  their  predecessors,  if  the  change  that  he 
made  had  also  been  an  improvement.  Had  it  been  so,  C. 
Gracchus  would  have  become  the  benefactor,  perhaps  the 
saviour,  of  the  republic,  and  would  really  have  justified  his 
title  to  be  called  a  great  genius  and  a  consummate  states- 
man. 

How  short-sighted  C.  Gracchus  was  in  his  favourable 
estimate  of  the  new  class  of  judges  established  by  him 
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became  very  soon  apparent.^     By  substituting  the  knights 
for  the  senators  he  cast  out  the  devil  bj  Beelzebub.    The 
capitalists  proved  to  be  judges  more  venal  and  more  acces- 
sible to  every  kind  of  corrupt  influence  than  the  men  of 
noble  birth  had  been.     They  had  only  one   passion  and 
one  thought,  the  accumulation  of  wealth.     liooking  upon 
all  that  they  undertook  as  business  transactions,  they  never 
gave  a  thought  to  what  they  owed  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state,  or  to  the  interests  of  those  who  came  to  them  for 
justice.     No  long  time  passed  before  corruption  and  in- 
justice had  arisen  in  the  equestrian  courts  to  such  an  ex- 
cessive height,  that  the  senatorial  courts  were  regretted 
as  patterns  of  a  pure  and  honest  administration  of  justice. 
Not  only  were  the  new  judges  lenient  to  offenders  who 
belonged  to  their  own  order,  but  they  persecuted  senatorial 
magistrates    of  high-minded  principles,  if,  as   happened 
sometimes,  they  tried  to  oppose  the  frightful  extortions 


*  Flor.  iii.  17 :  Eqnites  Eomani  tanta  potestate  snbnixi,  nt  qui  fata  forto. 
nasque  principum  baberent  in  mann,  interceptis  Tectigalibus  peculabantor  eoo 
lure  rem  publicam.     Appian,  BM.  Civ.  L  22  :  t^f  Si  Si0po8o«tay  ficroXo/Mfrcs, 
Ktd  ynnrctucroi  ml  ofSc  mtpHHw  iBp6ttv,  alvxp^^pop  Iri  iceu   &fierp6r€pov  mMa 
ixp^f^o,    Tkis  unimpeachable  testimony,  which  Floras   and    Appian  mott 
assuredly  did  not  invent,  but  copied  from  trustworthy  historians,  is  dirfctlj 
opposed   to   the  assertion  of  the  forensic  advocate  Cicero,  who,  to  serre  tlie 
purposes  of  his  8{>6eches,  never  scrupled  to  give  that  colouring  to  &ct8  whidi 
suited  him.     He  8ay8(ia  Verr.  act.  i.  13,  38)  :  C<^osoetex  me  popnlus  Boms- 
nus  quid  sit,  quamobrem,  cum  equester  ordo  indicaret,  annos  prope  quinqiis- 
ginta  continuos,  nullo  iudice  equite  Romano  iudicante,  ne  teouissima  quidem 
snspicio  accepts  pecuniae  ob  rem  iudicandam  constituta  sit.     Cicero  here  with 
great  subtlety  maintains,  not  that  no  bribes  were  taken  by  the  knights,  but 
that  no  case  of  bribery  was  proved.    How  it  happened  that  no  prosecution  for 
bribery  was  ever  instituted  against  them,  although  cases  of  bribery  were  erer 
so  numerous,  can  be  seen  from  the  following  remark  of  Appian  (/.  eS)  :  nr^ 
y6povs  Bi  ^rfT9^f  M  rois  wKmMriois  MiyorrQf  mU  ria  rihr  8«po8eKi«r  Ugaa 
wrurrdu^pot  aplvuf  ovrois  ff«l  3ia(^fifvoi  vtl/iwoy  iu^pm/w,  &s  «cal  r^  19s;  tXm 
riis  Toia^Sc  cvtfvnys  iicKtwtTw.    The  truth  of  this  remark  is  provc^i  by  the  fiiet 
that  in  the  year  91  b.c.  Livius  Dmsus  thought  it  desirable  to  bring  in  a  kw 
by  which  it  should  be  made  possible  to  punish  the  judges  for  taking  bribn, 
and  that  his  suggestion  was  openly  oppoeed  by  the  knights.    It  is  Cioeio 
himself  who  furnishes  us  with  this  important  testimony,  in  contradiction  of 
his  own  previous  assertion.     He  says  {p.  Bahir.  Post,  7,  16) :  M.  Druso  nosm 
•questrem  ortlinem  qusstionem  ferenti,  si  quis  ob  rem  indieatam  peenmam 
et,  aperte  equites  reaistebant.    Comp.  Flor.  iii.  12. 
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whieli  the  farmers  of  the  revenue  now  practised  with  im-     CHAP, 
punity  under  the  protection  of  the  supreme  courts.* r^ — * 

We  can  hardly  doubt  that  this  deplorable  result  might  Short- 
have  been  foreseen  by  a  statesman  not  blinded  by  prejudice  net*  and 
or  carried  away  by  a  temper  too  sanguine  and  passionate.  ^J^^l?"^ 
The  low,  venal,  and  grasping  disposition  of  the  Soman  chus. 
money-lenders,  contractors,   and  fjtrmers  of  the  revenue 
must  have  been  well  known  from  ample  experience.^    If 
C.  Gracchus  thought  that  such  men  deserved  to  be  en- 
trusted with  an  o£5ce  which  more  than  any  other  requires 
perfect  integrity  and  exalted  virtue,  he  showed  that  he 
possessed  very  little  of  that  knowledge  of  character  and 
the  world  which  to  a  statesman  is  as  essential  as  patriotism 
honesty,  and  enthusiasm.  The  latter  qualities  C.  Gracchus 
possessed  in  the  highest  degree,  but  as  he  lacked   the 
former  he  was  doomed  to  failure  in  his  highest  aims. 

If  the  lex  iudiciaria  did  not  secure  a  better  adminis-  Bimiim- 
tration  of  justice,  it  succeeded  at  least  in  weakening  the  JJ^^ot^o?* 
authority  of  the  senate,  which  was  its  secondary,  perhaps  ^^^  senate. 
its  primary  object.     By  the   creation  of  the   equestrian 
order,'  all  those  elements  of  political  influence  which  lie 
in  wealth  and  commercial  industry,  and  which  had  been  in 
former  times  without  coherence  and  common  action,  were 
withdrawn  from  subserviency  to  the  noble  families,  and 
constituted  as  an  independent  power,  a  second  head  of 
the  state  as  it  were,*  the  consequence  of  which  was  an 
antagonism  between  the  two.     C.  Gracchus  was  proud  of 
his  achievement,  *  and,  as  if  exulting  over  the  internal 

*  Liv.  70 :  P.  Kutilios,  Tir  sninmse  innocentise,  quoniam  legatus  C.  Mucii 
pTOCoosulis  a  publicanorum  iniuriis  Aaiam  defender,  t,  inyifius  equeatri  ordini, 
repetnndarnm  damnatns  in  ezilinm  missus  est. 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  319. 

'  Plin.  Hist.  Nat.  xzxiii.  34:  ludicam  autem  appellatione  s«>parare  fnm 
(cqnestrem)  ordinem  primi  omnium  institnere  Qracchi  discordia  populari  in 
contumeliara  senatus. 

*  Florus,  iii.  17:  iudiciaria  lege  Gracchi  diviserant  popnlum  Romanum  ac 
bicipitem  ex  nna  fecerant  civitatem.  .  .  .  Senatus  exilio  Metelli,  damna- 
tione  Rutilii  debilitatus  omne  decus  maiestatis  amiserat.  Varro,  ap.  Nonium 
p.  454 :  equestri  oidini  indicia  tradidit  ac  bicipitem  civitatem  fecit. 

*  AppiMn,  BeU.  Civ,  i.  22 :  ^aa\  Z\  KvpwOtvros  rod  y6fiou  rhr  rpdKxoy  ^hrtiy, 
Sri  i0p6ms  tV  /3ov\V  xa^pp^toi. 
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discord  which  would  be  the  consequence  of  this  antagonism, 
he  boasted  that  he  had  cast  swords  and  daggers  on  to 
the  forum  for  internecine  slaughter.^ 

The  equestrian  order  consisted,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the 
great  capitalists,  a  class  of  people  wbo  had  thriven  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Roman  conquests  expanded  the   sphere  of 
their  actirity.     C.  Gracchus  now  found  means  to  add  to 
their  wealth,  and  at  the  same  time  to  facilitate  the  execa- 
tion  of  his  frumentarian  laws,  by  a  law  which  he  passed 
for  the  organization  of  the  provincial  government  of  AsIa 
(/ar  de  provincia  Asia).     When  the  Romans  had  acquired 
this  province  ten  years  before,  by  the  alleged  testamentarj 
disposition  of  King  Attains,  they  had  treated  it  with  great 
mildness,  and,  as  it  seems,  had  imposed  no  direct  taxes. 
By  the  law  of  Gracchus  the  dispositions    made   by  the 
senate  were  set  aside,  the  province  was  subjected  to  tie 
payment  of  annual  tithes  from  the  agricultural  produce, 
like  Sicily,  and  it  was  ordained  that  the  right  of  collect- 
ing these  tithes  should  be  let  by  auctions  which  were  to 
be  held  not  in  the  province,  as  was  the  case  in  Sicily,  but 
in  Rome.     By  this  process  the  collection  of  the  revenue 
became    entirely    the    monopoly    of    the    great    Boman 
capitalists,  for  it  was  impossible  that  any  provincial  con- 
tractor or  provincial  communities  should  have  a  chance 
in  bidding  agaiust  the  associated  joint^stock  companies  of 
the  Boman  publicaui.     The  same  process  of  letting  the 
indirect  taxes  of  customs  and  port  dues  was  adopted.'  All 
these  transactions  were  to  take  place  in  Some.     The  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  the  richest  of  all,  was  formally  made  OTer 
to  the  Roman  knights  to  be  treated  by  them  as  a  private 
farm.'     The  senate  was  to  have  no  direct  influence.    It 


•  Ciivro,  df  L^ifih.  iii.  9.  20  :  C.  rero  GncchuB  mnis  et  sicis  lis  qua*  ipw 
se  pTv>ifoi$«e  in  fomm  dixit,  qnilms  digladiareDtur  inter  se  cires,  Doaae  onuda 
rei  puMiose  stAtum  permutaTit  ? 

«  CiotTo.  IVrr.  iii.  6.  12  ;  ad  Attic,  i.  17,  9.  Appian,  BctL  Civ.  t.  4.  Sw 
Marvjtutrdt,  Ro  -i.  S:naUrerwr.ltmmg,  i.  p.  180. 

*  The  prv^Ti  oe  of  Asia  surpaased  all  the  others  in  wealth,  and  was  tix 
motx  prvKiuotiTe  for  the  Roman  rerenue.  dctinx,  pro  Leg,  MamH.  ii.  6:  Ce^ 
ti«£>ixQ.i  Pl^^'uH  l^mani  reotigalia  et  maxima,  quifaos  ^"»*Mh  et  pads  om- 
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VI. 


the  sums  payable  by  the  farmers  of  the  taxes,  a  right  ,. 
which  the  senate  had  formerly  exercised  and  by  which  it 
had  kept  the  farmers  in  dependence  on  its  authority.  The 
law  of  Gracchus  contains  minute  rules  by  which  the  con- 
ditions were  fixed,  uijder  which  the  farmers  of  the  revenue 
might  claim  a  reduction  of  the  sums  payable  by  them  to 
the  treasury. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  in  making  Miserable 
these  financial  arrangements  C.  Gracchus  had  in  view  the  ot^he 
prosperity  of  the  province  of  Asia.  If  he  had,  he  would  mejisureon 
have  anticipated  the  equitable  principles  of  the  Emperors.  vinciiOs. 
But  as  long  as  the  republic  lasted,  the  provinces  were  re- 
garded only  as  possessions  whose  wealth  and  resources 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  the  advantage  of  the  governing 
state,  irrespective  of  all  provincial  interests.  The  new 
arrangements  of  C.  Gracchus  were  quite  in  accordance 
with  this  principle.  The  farmers  of  the  revenue  were 
freed  from  the  control  which  the  provincial  governors  of 
senatorial  rank  or  the  senatorial  judges  of  the  superior 
courts  had  formerly  exercised.  They  had  little  to  fear 
from  the  courts  presided  over  by  men  of  their  own  class. 
Perhaps  the  malversations  of  the  provincial  governors 
were  now  to  some  extent  restrained ;  but  in  the  place  of 
one  rapacious  plunderer,  hundreds  of  heartless,  exacting, 
cruel  harpies  were  let  loose,  to  spread  over  the  province  in 
every  direction,  and  men  who  had  no  other  motive  but  to 
accumulate  money  were  now  invested  by  law  with  a  kind 
of  authority  *  which  gave  over  the  hapless  provincial  to 
their  hands.  The  effect  soon  became  apparent.  Forty 
years  later,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Mithridates, 

xnenta  et  subsidia  belli  requiretis.  lb.  vi.  14  :  Ceterarum  provinciarum  vec- 
tigalia  tanta  sunt,  ut  iis  ad  ipsas  provincias  tutandas  vix  conteoti  et^e  possimos ; 
Asia  vero  tain  opima  est  et  fertilis,  ut  et  ubertate  agrorum  et  varietate  fruc- 
tuura  et  magnitudine  ]>at>tioni8  et  multitudine  rerum  earum  qiue  exporteDtur, 
&eile  omnibus  terris  antecellat. 

*  Diodor.  xxxiv.  25 :  VpdKXOi  rfj  fiiv  rSav  ZiitAo<Ti&v  rSKfip  koI  vAfoi'cltf 
r&s  iwapxitts  iMof^it^fas  iirtffirdLaaTo  -waifh  rStv  bnGT€7ayfiivwv  iUaiop  /uiros  Karii 
rris  ^tfAOvlas, 
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the  Eoman  dominion  had  become  so  hateful  in  Asia,  that 
the  same  people  who  had  at  first  received  the  Romans  as 
friends,  hailed  Mithridates  as  their  deliverer  from  cruel 
thraldom  and  wreaked  bloody  vengeance  on  the  ItaUan 
tax-gatherers  and  traders  settled  among  them. 

The  substitution  of  the  equestrian  for  the  senatorial 
order  in  the  supreme  administration  of  justice  failed,  as 
we  have  seen,  in  producing  the  results  which  C.  Gracchos 
had  anticipated.  It  was  a  sad  sign  of  the  utter  hopeless- 
ness of  a  moral  reform,  that  no  class  of  men  could  be 
found  more  pure  and  high  minded  than  those  who  had 
been  tried  and  found  wanting  in  civic  virtue.  We  shall 
see  that  successive  attempts  to  secure  integrity  and  im- 
partiality met  with  no  better  success.  The  Romans,  who 
were  pre-eminent  in  that  subtlety  of  logical  thinking 
which  makes  good  lawyers  and  good  laws,  never  succeeded, 
at  least  in  the  administration  of  criminal  law,  in  making 
legal  questions  independent  of  political  and  private  con- 
siderations. But  if  we  bear  in  mind  how  difficult  this 
is,  and  how  long  in  modern  Europe  judges  have  been 
dependent  on  the  state,  a  dependence  which  cannot  eren 
yet  be  said  to  have  disappeared  everywhere,  we  shall  not 
condemn  Gracchus  for  a  failure  which  was  inevitable.  He 
was  hopeful  against  hope,  and  was  carried  along  by  a  noble 
enthusiasm,  which,  however  barren  of  results,  is  a  proof  of 
his  nobleness  of  heart. 

The  administration  of  the  Roman  provinces  had  from 
the  first  been  placed  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
senate.  It  was  the  senate  that  year  after  year  determined 
which  province  should  be  placed  under  the  government  of 
a  consul  or  a  praetor.  This  right  was  one  of  the  principal 
privileges  of  the  senate,  and  enabled  that  body  to  place 
every  newly  elected  magistrate  in  that  position  which 
best  suited  his  special  capacities  and  the  interests  of  the 
community.  Unfortunately  the  choice  of  the  senate  had 
often  been  made  on  other  grounds,  such  as  personal  favour 
or  dislike,  and  the  debates  on  the  administration  of  the 
provinces  had  often  given  rise  to  something  likepartj 
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spirit  and  party  contests  at  a  time  when  great  principles  CHAP, 
were  not  at  stake,  and  all  the  wrangling  was  of  a  personal  _  /  _^ 
character.  A  consul  ambitious  to  obtain  a  province  where 
glorj  and  boot}-  or  easy  gains  conld  be  expected,  had  to 
court  favour  with  tlie  men  or  set  of  men  whose  influence 
decided  the  vote  in  that  body.  As  this  was  the  rule,  it 
followed  that  the  senate  possessed  in  its  right  over  the 
provinces  an  instrument  of  great  potency  to  keep  the 
most  ambitious  and  the  most  self-willed  magistrates  in 
due  subordination. 

In  order  to  deprive  the  senate  of  this  source  of  power,  Consuiir 
C.    Gracchus   proposed  an   alteration   in  the   customary  tori»n™" 
practice,  by  which  it  was  enacted  that  the  decision  on  the  proviucca. 
consular  provinces  should  be  annually  made,  not  after  the 
election  of  the  consuls,  but    before.^     The  intention  was 
that  all  personal  considerations  should  in  future  be  ex- 
cluded, because  the  decision  was  made  before  it  could  be 
known  who  would  be  elected  as  magistrates  for  the  en- 
suing year.     The  senate  would  be  prevented  from  showing 
favour  or  disfavour  to  individuals,  and  compelled  to  keep 
in  view  only  the  interest  of  the  state. 

It  is  difBcult  to  say  to  what  extent  the  object  of  the  PtobaUe 
law  was  attained.  As  long  as  the  senate  had  a  determin-  the  Sem- 
ing  influence  on  the  elections  of  consuls,  it  mattered  very  pronian 
little  whether  the  consular  provinces  were  fixed  before  or 
after  the  election  had  taken  place.  The  senate,  once  bent 
on  favouring  a  certain  candidate,  would  easily  find  means 
to  secure  his  election,  and  thus  to  give  him  that  province 
which  it  had  selected  for  him.  The  new  arrangement 
would  therefore  tend  to  make  the  senate  more  eager  in 
influencing  the  consular  elections,  in  other  words  it  would 
make  them  more  of  a  sham  than  they  already  were.  But 
if  by  any  unforeseen  circumstances  the  elections  went 
against  the  senate,  if  consuls  were  appointed  whom  the 
senate  justly  or  unjustly  objected  to,  the  consular  pro- 
vinces would  be  handed  over  to  governors  selected  without 
any  consideration  of  their  peculiar  fitness  for  the  post. 

>  Cicero,  de  Prov,  Ctnutd,  ii.  8  ;  pro  Bom,  iz.  2,  4.    Sail.  Jug,  27. 
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would   in  an  important  department   be  substituted  for 
the   possibility  of  a  decision  made  on   grounds   of  due 
deliberation. 
Re-elec-  The  reforms  projected  bj  C.  Gracchus  were  so  com- 

GracchS  pi'^l^ensive,  and  required  so  much  of  his  personal  snperin- 
us  tribune,  tendence  in  their  execution,  that  one  year,  the  term  of 
his  tribunician  office,  did  not  suffice  for  the  work.  C. 
Gracchus  absolutely  required  a  longer  period,  though  we 
are  not  justified  in  imputing  to  him  the  plan  of  contino- 
ing  the  office  for  life.*  His  brother  Tiberius  had  perished 
in  the  attempt  to  obtain  his  re-election  for  a  second  year. 
It  was  a  contested  point  whether  re-election  was  or  was 
not  legal.^  To  settle  this  point,  a  law  had  since  then 
been  proposed  by  Carbo  to  declare  the  re-election  of  a 
tribune  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  constitution,  but  ihu 
proposal  was  successfully  opposed  by  the  nobility,  aiid 
was  negatived  especially  through  the  influence  of  Scipio 
-SJmilianus.^  Nevertheless  C.  Gracchus  was  re-elected 
before  the  expiration  of  his  year  of  office,*   and  it  does 

'  This  IB  Mommsen's  opinion,  which  we  have  noticed  as  altogethcf  u- 
tcnaUe.     Above,  p.  447. 

'  In  the  theory  of  Tiberias  Gracchus  it  was  of  conrse  legal,  becsose  tbe 
will  of  the  people  was  always  supreme.    See  above,  p.  396. 

*  Above,  p.  413. 

^  No  doubt  C.  Gracchus  maintained  that  his  brother  bad  been  justified  is 
presenting  himself  for  re-election,  and  claimed  to  do  the  same  without  ic|«dal 
permission.    Yet  Appian  (Bell,  Civ.  i.  21)  mentions  a  law  for  the  regnUtino 
of  the  tribunician  elections,  by  which  it  was  provided,  that  if  the  full  number 
of  ten  candidates  did  not  obtain  the  majority  of  Totes.  the  deficiency  in  \ht 
colK'ge  of  tribunes  should  be  made  up  in  such  a  way  that  any  candidate  whst* 
ever  should  be  eligible.     If  this  law  is  correctly  reported,  it  shows  that  r^ 
election  of  tribunes  was  in  principle  excluded,  but  that  in  cases  of  emefgcocr, 
when  no  new  candidates  could  be  found,  it  was  exceptionally  permitted.    It  a 
hardly  probable  that  C.  Gracchus  availed  himself  of  such  a  law  at  thii»,  bj 
which  he  might  have  got  into  the  place  through  a  back  door.     He  evidaUj 
disdained  using  such  a  subterfuge  when  he  asked  a  second  and  a  third  tioe 
for  re-eleotion.      The  existing  law,  as  interpreted  by  the  oppooeott  of  C« 
Gracchus,  did  not  allow  the  re-election  in  the  way  that  he  carried  it.    This  is 
evident  from  the  disturbances  which  broke  out  in  the  year  110  B.C.,  when  two 
tribunes  attempted  to  stand  a  second  time  as  candidates  for  the  office,  u^ 
were  prevented   by  the  intercession  of  their  colleagues.     Sallost,  Jwg.  S7. 
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not  appear  that  the  legality  of  the  act  was  contested.     CHAP. 

Several  of  his  proposals  now  received  the   sanction  of  —   ^ ' 

laws  or  were  completed  in  detail. 

One  of  the  minor  modifications  of  the  constitutional  The  mili- 
practice  introduced  by  C.  Gracchus  afiFected  the  military  ^^^^^ 
service.     By  a  special  law  (lex  militaris)^  this  important  chus. 
part  of  the  duties  of  Roman  citizens  was  newly  regulated, 
and  a  milder  system  was  introduced  with  provisions  for 
the  protection  of  the  soldiers  from  arbitrary  treatment. 
C.  Gracchus  also  proposed  an   alteration  in  the  voting 
order  of  the  comitia  centuriata,  by  which  he  intended  to 
deprive  the  first  class  of  the  privilege  of  voting  always 
before  the  other  classes,  leaving  the  order  to  be  decided 
by  lot.*    But  his  proposal  was  opposed  and  finally  rejected, 
80  that  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  spite  of  all  his  popular 
measures  he  could  not  count  with  absolute  certainty  on  a 
majority  in  the  assembly  of  tribes. 

This  was  shown  also  when  he  came  forward  with  the  Essential 
most  important  law  of  his  whole  reform,  a  law  which  was  ihe^whole 
to  be  the  keystone  of  the  new  building.*     All  the  laws  ^y  o^ 
hitherto  passed,  the  laws  for  the  distribution  of  land  and  citizens  in 
com,  the  laws  for  the  reform  of  the  law  courts,  for  the  I^®^'  J^^^ 

'  ^  ^  ^  '  ^  tions  to 

security  of  citizens  and  soldiers  from  arbitrary  punish-  theaHies. 
ment,  were  benefits   conferred   on   the   ancient  body   of 

This  interc<*86ion  can  be  explained  only  on  the  assumption  that  re-election  was 
illegal. 

»  Pseud.  Sail.  Be  Rep.  Ord.  ii.  8. 

'  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  23:  robs  tiarlvovs  M  ircCvra  ^icfiXei  t&  'P»/Aa(»y  .... 
rSav  8i  Iripwy  avfifjidxi*y  ols  ottK  i^rjy  y^n^or  iv  t«is  'Pufialay  x^^P**^^^^^^*  tp^ptiv 
miHov  <p4pur  iiirh  roOSc.  Plutarch,  C.  Gracch,  6  :  A  8i  <rw/A/iiox««ckf  v6iJLOi  Iffo- 
}^<pous  TcoiSiv  rois  woklrcut  rovs  *IraXu^at.  Velluius,  ii.  G :  dabat  ciritatcm 
omnibus  Italieis.  Of  the  detail  of  this  proposed  law  we  know  nothing^.  0. 
Gracchus  seems  to  have  distinguished  between  the  Latins  and  the  other  allies  ; 
but  what  rights  he  proposed  to  give  to  them  respectively  does  not  appear. 
Mommsen,  Rihn,  Gesch.  ii.  p.  121,  asserts  with  the  confidence  usual  to  him 
that  C.  Gracchus  proposed  '  to  give  the  full  franchise  to  the  Latins,  and  the 
former  rights  of  the  Latins  to  the  other  allies.'  This  is,  after  all,  a  mere 
gaess,  and  it  does  not  agree  with  the  statement  of  Appian  just  quoted,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Italian  allies  were  to  receive  the  right  of  voting  (^tpow  ^4puv), 
nor  with  the  passage  from  Plutarch  which  says  that  the  Italians  were  to  be 
made  l<r6i^<poi.  For  the  Latins  never  were  allowed  to  vote  in  the  Roman 
comitia. 
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BTioK     Eoman  citizens.     Thej  were  privileges  from  which  the 
Italians  were  excluded  as  long  as  they  were  not  admitted 
to  the  full  franchise;  and  yet  it  was  the  miserable  con- 
dition  of  the   Tast  population   of  Italy   which  had  first 
moved  the  sympathy  of  Tiberius  Gracchus.     It  was  to 
ameliorate   their   condition,   not   less   than   that  of  the 
suffering  proletarians  of  Eome,  that  he  and  his  brother 
Cains  had  undertaken  their  project  of  reform.     This  re- 
form they  felt  would  be  incomplete  as  long  as  the  great 
majority  of  Italians,  who  were  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
Bomans,  were  excluded  from  the  political  rights  which 
they  had  helped  to  make  so  valuable.     Their  admission  to 
the  body  of  citizens  was   therefore  always  on  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Gracchan  party.     In  the  year   125  b.c. 
Fulvius  Flaccus  had  proposed  it  for  the  Latins,  but  he 
found  such  opposition  in  the  senate  that  he  was  obliged 
to  yield.     Since   then,  the  desperate  attempt  of  a  part 
of  the    Latins   to   gain  by    force  what    was    denied  to 
entreaty,  was  punished  by  the  destruction  of  the  Latin 
colony  of  Fregellje.*      In  consequence  of   this  ill-timed 
insurrection,  C-   Gracchus  and  all  the  friends  of  reform 
were  subjected  to  the  unjust  charge  of  having  conspired 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  republic  by  favouring  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  Latins.     This  was  a  charge  calculated  to 
cast  the  worst  odium  on  the  friends  of  reform.     Not  only 
the  Eoman  nobility,  but  the  lower  class  of  citizens,  re- 
sisted the  admission  of  the  Latins  and  the  other  Italians 
to  a  right  which  was  treasured  as  a  valuable  privilege.  The 
senate  found  itself  placed  in  the  favourable  position  of 
protector  and  guardian  of  the  Boman  citizens  in  their 
political   supremacy   over  def>endent  allies.     The   nobles 
could  represent  themselves  as  the  true  champions  of  the 
people,  and  C.  Gracchus  as  an  insidious  friend,  who  whilst 
pretending  to  confer  a  boon  was  really  lowering  the  proud 
position  of  Roman  citizens,  and  wasting  on  others  all  the 
good  things  which  he  had  promised  to  his  supporters.   It 
was  in  vain  that  C.  Gracchus  had  hoped  to  make  sore  of 

_  >  Above,  p.  422. 
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the  attachment  of  the  Eoman  proletarians  by  his  com-     CHAP. 

laws,  that  he  had  given  employment  to  a  host  of  con-   > ,1  ^^ 

tractors,  artisans,  and  workmen  by  his  public  buildings, 
that  he  had  given  over  the  law  courts  to  the  knights,  and 
the  province  of  Asia  to  the  publicani.  They  had  all  taken 
what  he  had  offered ;  but  they  meant  to  give  nothing  in 
return.  Gracchus  found,  to  his  cost,  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  had  a  sense  only  of  their  own  direct  and  material 
advantage ;  they  abandoned  him  as  soon  as  he  asked  them 
to  rise  to  a  statesmanlike  view  of  the  situation,  to  be  just 
and  generous  and  wise.  In  short,  they  proved  by  their 
conduct  that  the  rule  of  democracy  which  he  dreamt  of 
establishing  in  Eome  was  a  chimera;  that  the  ideal  world 
in  which  he  lived  was  not  to  be  realised  with  the  materials 
he  found  ready  to  his  hands. 

Never  was  the  impassioned  eloquence  of  C.  Gracchus  Vain 
more  nobly  employed  than  when  he  tried  to  convince  his  c.  Grac- 
countrymen  of  the  wrong  they  were  doing  to  their  Italian  chus  to 
allies  by  continuing  to  exclude  them  from  the  rights  of  this  in- 
citizenship.     He  told  them  of  the  revolting  tyranny  and  J^"<^- 
cruelty  with  which  Roman  magistrates,  and  even  men  in 
private  stations,  could  venture  to  treat  unoffending  allies 
with  impunity.^     He  expatiated  on   the  danger  to  which 
the  peace  and  the  very  existence  of  the  Boman  dominion 
were  exposed,  if  those  men  who  had  hitherto  supported 
it  were   ground  down  by  oppression  or  shaken  in  their 
fidelity.     But  all  his  efforts  were  in  vain.     The  thought- 
less, selfish  crowd  that  constituted  the  bulk  of  the  sovereign 
people  could  not  be  roused  to  indignation,   and  showed 
indifference  to  outrage  of  which  they  were  not  themselves 
the  victims.     They  thought  it  was  only  fair  and  just  to 
pass  laws  which  provided  them  with  cheap  bread  at  the 
expense  of  others;   but   to   share  any   privilege  or   any 
material  advantage  with*  them,  seemed  to  these  wretches 
an  infraction  of  sacred  rights.     They  lent  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  generous  pleadings  of  C.  Gracchus,  and   applauded 
the  consul  Fannius  who  appealed  to  their  meanest  selfish- 

»  Above,  p.  102,  ff. 
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ness,  and  told  them  that  it  would  be  an  intolerable  wrong  to 
allow  multitudes  of  Italians  to  invade  Rome,  to  fill  the 
streets,  and  to  oust  the  genuine  citizens  from  the  places 
which  by  immemorial  right  belonged  to  them.  C.  Fannins 
was  a  moderate  politician,  and  actuallj  owed  his  election 
to  the  consulship  to  the  warm  recommendation  of  C. 
Gracchus.  Nevertheless  he  vehemently  opposed  his  bDl, 
and  went  even  so  tax  that  before  it  wa«  put  to  the  vote, 
he  ordered  all  non-citizens  to  leave  the  city,  lest  their 
presence  should  exercise  an  undue  pressure  on  the  de- 
cision of  the  comitia.*  Even  one  of  the  colleagues  of  C. 
Gracchus,  Livins  Drusus,  joined  in  the  opposition,  and 
threatened  to  prevent  the  voting  by  his  tribuniciaii  in- 
tercession. The  situation  of  C.  Gracchus  was  so  critical 
that  he  shrank  from  the  extreme  measure  which  his 
brother  Tiberius  had  employed  of  threatening  his  colleague 
with  deposition  from  his  office  by  a  popular  vote.  His 
motion  was  either  withdrawn  or  negatived.  It  was  an 
ominous  warning  for  him  that  his  popularity  was  waning. 
He  might  have  seen  that  the  popular  government  which 
he  attempted  to  realise  was  wanting  in  that  foundation 
which  was  its  essential  condition,  an  enlightened  and  in- 
dependent Roman  people,  wise  and  generous  enough  to 
undertake  those  duties  of  government  which  the  nobility 
had,  however  imperfectly,  discharged  hitherto'  with  firm- 
ness and  dignity. 

The  short-sightedness  and  waywardness  of  the  Roman 
people  were,  immediately  after  the  failure  of  C.  Gracchus, 
made  still  more  apparent  by  a  new  stratagem  adopted  bj 
the  nobility.  Their  plan  was  to  supplant  C.  Gracchus  by 
outbidding  him  in  popular  measures.*  The  tribune  Linus 
Drusus,  one  of  the  colleagues  of  Gracchus,  lent  himself 
to  this  insidious  manoBuvre.'     He  came  forward  with  a 


»  Plutarch,  C.  Graechu*,  12*     AppiaD.  Bell.  Civ.  i.  23. 

*  1 1  itarch,   C.    GnuvkuSf  8:^8^  fiov\^   Btlaeura  fih  warrdnsu^  iuax^f 
yintrai  Koir^y  Kal  iawijBii  ir*ipar  ^»^ye  to7s  woWols  drorfNnr^s  i»rthifiaytrfeCcz 

*  C.  Gracckus,  9  :  ^nSoirs  ol¥  6  lilfiios  cis  ravrar'p  fiouKy  r^v  iainov  Sv"^ 
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far  more  coraprehensive  plan  of  colonisation,  by  which  the     CHAP, 
whole   mass   of  the  impoverished  population  was  to  be  > ,-! — * 


supplied  with  the  means  of  rising  to  an  easy  competence. 
Twelve  new  colonies  were  to  be  established,  not  in  a  dis- 
tant province,  like  the  colony  of  Gracchus  in  Africa,  but 
in  Italy,  each  to  consist  of  three  thousand  settlers.  The 
lands  to  be  given  to  these  were  to  be  free  from  two  restric- 
tions which  made  the  assignments  of  Gracchus  distasteful. 
They  were  to  enjoy  an  immunity  of  taxation,  and  the  new 
owners  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  them  by  sale 
or  transfer.  In  order  to  make  at  the  same  time  some 
concession  to  the  Latins,  which  should  cost  the  Roman 
citizens  nothing,  Drusus  proposed  that  in  future  Latins 
serving  in  the  legions  should  no  longer  be  subject  to  be 
beaten  with  rods  by  Roman  officers. 

It  was  evident  to  all  who  were  not  blinded  by  cupidity  Scheme  of 
that  the  plan  of  Drusus  was  intended  only  to  serve  the  l^®  »©»«*« 

*  •'    ^        ^  for  coun- 

tactics  of  the  moment,  and  could  not  be  carried  into  exe-  t^racting 
cution.  There  was  no  land  in  Italy  at  the  disposal  of  the  ]arity*of^' 
government  for  twelve  colonies  of  three  thousand  settlers  Gracchus, 
each.  But  the  prospect  was  so  alluring  that.it  suddenly 
cast  into  the  shade  all  that  C.  Gracchus  proi)Osed  to  do  for 
the  people,  and  brought  about  an  immediate  change  in  the 
disposition  of  the  fickle  multitude.  C.  Gracchus  happened 
just  at  that  time  to  be  in  Africa,  occupied  with  the  organi- 
zation of  the  colony  of  Junonia,  on  the  site  of  Carthage, 
when  the  magnificent  scheme  of  Drusus  was  brought  out. 
On  his  return,  after  an  absence  of  only  sixty  days,  he  found 
his  popularity  so  much  reduced  that  he  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  make  new  efforts  for  securing  his  hold  on  the 
people.  He  left  his  dwelling-house  on  the  Palatine,  the 
quarter  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  nobles,  and  took  up  his 
abode  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  forum,  where  he  was 
in  proximity  to  the  poorer  citizens.  On  one  occasion, 
when  public  games  were  about  to  be  exhibited,  and  stands 
were  being  erected,  which  according  to  the  usual  practice 

X^aK  y6fiovs  (ypa^tv  ofh-t  ruv  fraXwv  riyos  otht  tu>v  XvffirtXuy   ix^l^^^^ovSt  dAX4 
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.  _    /  _ .  he  requested  the  sediles  to  desist  from  these  preparations, 


which  were  calculated  to  take  up  a  great  deal  of  space, 
and  to  prevent  a  number  of  poor  people  from  seeing  the 
games.    Upon  the  refusal  of  the  sediles  he  employed  work- 
men to  remove  the  stands  on  the  evening  before  the  fes- 
tival,  levelled  the  whole  ground,  and  thus   by  a  sort  of 
coup  de  main  enforced  an  equality  of  rights   between  the 
rich  and  the  poor.       By  such  a  violent  stretch   of  his 
tribunician  authority  Gracchus  may  have  gained  the  ap- 
plause of  the   populace,  but  he  evidently  did  not  carrr 
with  him   the  majority   of    the  people,    or   the    nobilitr 
succeeded   by  the  means  of  direct  and  indirect  corrup- 
tion in  alienating  the  people  from  him,  for  he  failed  in 
obtaining  his  re-election  for  a  third  year  of  the  tribane- 
ship  (121    B.C.),  whilst  the  consuls  elect  for  that    year 
were  leading   men  of  the   aristocratic  party,   Q.  Fabius 
Maximus    and   Lucius   Opimius,   the  destroyer   of   Fre- 
gellfle,*  who  had  been  successfully  opposed  by  C.  Gracchus 
the  year  before  in  his  attempt  to   obtain  the  consular 
office.'^ 
Opposition         The  reaction  against  C.  Gracchus  and  his  reforms  set 
colony  of ^  ^^  vfiih  full  force,  and  it  soon  became  apparent  how  un- 
Carthage.    stable  was    that  popular  will  which   C.    Gracchus  had 
wished  to  make  the  supreme  arbiter  of  the  government. 
One  of  the  first  measures  of  the  new  administration  was  a 
law  proposed  by  the  tribune  Minucius  for  stopping  pro- 
ceedings in  the  organization  of  the  colony  of  Junonia  or 
Carthage,  which  was  then  going  on.     On  the  pretext  that 
after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  the  soil  had  been  cursed 
for  all  times,  that  therefore  it  would  be  an  act  of  impietj 

»  Above,  p.  422. 

•  According  to  Plutarch,  C,  GracchtUt  12,  the  tribune  presiding  at  th? 
elections,  assisted  by  his  colleagues,  falsified  the  returns  to  the  prejudice  of 
C.  Gracchus :  i^^r  ^cr  avrf  w\9l<rrmv  ytpofitvuv,  iiUtms  8^  ira2  Kotcovfyms  riw 
avvttpx^t^^''  irotTjffafiirvif  T^r  iufa!y6ptv<riv  ical  ifdJiei^iv.     Yet  Plutarch  adds : 

ndXAa  TaOro  fi^v  itfjL<piafi^irri<riy  lx**«  ^^  ^  ^^  probable  that  if  there  had  lefn 
%  decisive  majority  in  fiivour  of  C.  Gracchus,  his  opponents  would  have  dared 
b  put  forth,  or  his  friends  submitted  to,  a  forgery. 
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to  establish  on  it  a  communitv  of  Roman  citizens,  and  on     CHAP. 

VI 
the  reports  coming  from  Africa  that  the  new-set  boundary 


stones  and  the  measuring  poles  of  the  surveyors  were  torn 
out  of  the  ground  by  wild  beasts  and  carried  away,  the 
silly  populace  in  Rome  was  expected  to  repeal  the  law 
which  it  had  passed  the  year  before.  It  is  possible  that 
religious  scruples  may  have  hjid  some  share  in  alarming 
weak  minds,  but  a  far  more  solid  argument  for  giving  up 
the  colonisation  of  Africa  was  no  doubt  to  be  found  in  the 
prospect  held  out  by  the  plan  of  Drusus  to  establish 
colonies  in  Italy.  The  enemies  of  Gracchus  had  accord- 
ingly a  fair  prospect  of  success. 

The  sending  out  of  a  colony  to  Africa  was  not  one  of  Tumult  on 
the  fundamental  or  essential  parts  of  his  scheme  of  re-  ^f  AnUl 
form.  It  had  not  even  been  proposed  by  Gracchus  him-  lius. 
self,  but  by  his  colleague  Rubrius.  Nevertheless  it  was 
clear  that  if  this  outwork  of  the  democratic  party  were 
successfully  attacked,  the  whole  stronghold  would  be 
carried  by  successive  assaults.  C.  Gracchus,  therefore, 
and  his  friends  were  determined  to  oflPer  the  stoutest  re- 
sistance. On  the  morning  of  the  day  fixed  for  taking  the 
vote  of  the  tribes,  Flaccus  harangued  the  people  as- 
sembled on  the  Capitol,  and  C.  Gracchus  awaiting  the 
issue  of  events  was  walking  up  and  down  along  one  side 
of  the  open  place,  when  Antillius,  a  servant  of  the  con- 
sul, advanced  towards  him  from  the  direction  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter,  where  the  consul  had  just  been  sacri- 
ficing. He  was  carrying  in  his  hands  the  entrails  of  the 
slaughtered  animal,  and  imperiously  called  upon  the  people 
to  make  room  for  him.  In  his  insolence  he  threatened,  or 
seemed  to  threaten,  C.  Gracchus  himself.  A  cry  was  raised 
that  the  latter  was  in  danger.  Some  of  his  partisans  rushed 
upon  Antillius  and  killed  him  vrith  daggers,  or,  accord- 
ing to  another  report,  with  writing-stiles.*     C.  Gracchns 

*  The  reports  of  Plutarch  (C.  Gracchus,  13).  and  of  Appian  {Ball  Civ.  i.  25), 
vary  so  much  in  detail  that  they  cannot  be  brought  into  harmony.  But  in 
the  end  it  makes  very  little  difference  whether  Antillius  was  one  of  the 
consul's  serrantR  (according  to  Plutarch),  or  a  common  plebeian  (Appian); 
whether  he  beliaved  with  insolonco  to  the  people  (Plutarch),  or  implored  C, 
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could  neither  prevent  the  rash  deed  nor  pacify  the  ex- 
cited multitude.     He  attempted  to  address  the  people^ 
and,  in  doing  so,  interrupted  unintentionally  one  of  hia 
colleagues  who  was  already  speaking.     Great  altercation 
ensued.     The  enemies  of  C.  Gracchus  charged  him  with 
violating  the  sacred  rights  of  the  tribunician  office.    The 
disorder  and  confusion  were  so  great  that  the  election 
could  not  be  proceeded  with,  and  as,  soou  after,  it  began 
to  rain,  the  people  dispersed  to  their  homes.    C.  Gracchus, 
accompanied  by  his  friends,  retired  to  his  dwelling  near 
the  forum,  where  a  body  of  his  adherents  kept  watch  all 
night,  to  beat  off,  if  necessary,  any  sudden  attack,  nacens 
and  a  band  of  roughs  spent  the  night  in  wild  revelry,  and 
when  morning  dawned  he  had  fallen  into  such  a  profound 
sleep   that  it  was   diflScult   to   rouse   him.     The  consul 
Opimius  was  on  the  alert  during  the  night  in  the  temple 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  adjoining  the  forum.     He  caused  a 
body  of  armed  men  to  take  possession  of  the  Capitol,  and, 
when   the  morning  had  come,  called  a  meeting  of  the 
senate.    By  his  orders  the  body  of  the  murdered  Antillins 
was  brought  before  the  assembled  senators,  and  amidst 
the   general  indignation  produced  by  this   sight  it  was 
resolved  that  the  consul  should  take  the  necessary  mea- 
sures for  the  safety  of  the  republic* 

Meanwhile  Fulvius  Flaccus  had  slept  off  the  fumes  of 
wine  and  had  marched  off  with  a  body  of  his  followers  io 
take  possession  of  the  Aventine  hill,  the  original  plebeian 
quarter  of  the  old  city,  and  the  locality  to  which  the  plebs 
had  retired  in  the  second  secession.'     He  had  armed  his 


Gracchus  to  have  pity  upon  his  country  (Appian) ;  whether  he  vma  killed  ▼it'a 
writing-stiles  (Plutarch),  or  a  dagi^er  (Appian).  Both  writers  agree  in  the 
main  points,  that  the  popular  assembly  convened  on  the  Capitol  was  dis- 
turbed by  the  adherents  of  Gracchus,  that  a  man  was  murdered  by  them,  awl 
that  thereupon  the  people  dispersed. 

»  Cicero,  Phifipp.yiu.  4,  13  :  uti  L.  Opimius  consul  rem  publicam  defeo- 
deret.  Caiil.  i.  2,  4  :  decrevit  quondam  senatus,  ut  L.  Opimius  consul  videret, 
ne  quid  res  publica  dotriraenti  caperet.  It  seems  that  the  former  of  the  two 
formulae  is  the  older. 

«  Cic.  de.  Rep.  ii.  37.  It  is  probable  that  Fulvius  was  prevented  from 
occup3nng  the  Capitol  by  the  consul's  previous  occupation  of  that  hill. 
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men  with  old  Gallic  swords,  which  after  his  campaign     CHAP. 

against  the  Salyans  he  had  hung  up  in  his  house  as  tro-   < 1^ — ' 

phies.    The  temple  of  Diana  on  the  Aventine,  the  old 
federal  sanctuary  of  the  Eomaus  and  Latins,  served  as  a 
fort  where  an  attack  might  be  resisted.     What  Gracchus 
and  his  friends  intended  with  these  strange  proceedings 
is  not  clear.*     We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  he 
meditated  an  insurrection,  or  hoped  with  his  faint-hearted 
adherents  to  seize  the  government  of  the  republic  for  him- 
self, pushing  aside  consuls,  senate,  and  all  the  constituted 
authorities.     Nor  can  he   have  intended  to  imitate  the 
ancient  plebeians  and  to  carry  into  effect  a  secession.    He 
must  have  known  after  his  failure  in  the  last  elections 
that  he  was  not  backed  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people, 
nor  even  by  the  majority.  Perhaps  he  thought  of  nothing 
else  but  self-defence,^  and  had  good  reason  to  be  afraid  of 
an  attack  from  the  nobility  and  their  armed  retainers. 
Yet,  as  far  as  we  know,  he  had  not  been  guilty  on  the 
previous  day  of  any  act  which  he  would  not  have  been 
able  to  justify.    The  murder  of  Antillius  could  not  be  laid 
to  his  charge.     The  disturbance  of  the  popular  assembly 
and  the  riotous  conduct  of  the  multitude,  even  if  he  could 
be  held  responsible  for  them,  were  no   capital  offences. 
The  only  illegal  act  which  he  could  be  charged  with  was 
the  interruption  of  his  colleague  in  his  address  to  the 
people.'     But  he  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  clearing 
himself  of  such  a  charge,  which  after  all  implied  only  a 
formal   offence.      In  the   consciousness  of   his  innocence 

>  His  proceedings  would  be  still  more  mysterious  if  it  were  true,  as  Appian 
{BeV.  Civ.  i.  26)  reports,  that  he  called  upon  the  slaves  to  rise  and  fight  for  their 
freedom.  The  desperate  Fulrius  might  perhaps  be  supposed  capable  of  such  a 
dangerous  ace,  but  not  C.  Gracchus.  As  nothing  resulted  from  it,  we  may 
suppose  that  the  historians  could  hardly  have  had  accurate  information  of  an 
abortive  attempt,  and  that  the  design  attributed  to  Gracchus  is  a  mere  calumny 
of  his  enemies. 

^  Appian,  Bell.  Civ.  i.  26 :  iXtrlaamts  tl  r6yi§  rhy  \6^oy  itpoKd^oiw,  Md' 
ouv  irpbs  riis  awOiiKos  avroh  r^y  fiouKfiv. 

■  According  to  Aurelius  Victor,  66,  this  was  the  charge  against  C.  Gracchus : 
et  imprudens  contionem  a  tribuno  plebis  avooavit ;  qua  re  arcessitus,  cum  in 
aenatum  non  venisstt  .  .  .  Aventinum  occupaviL 
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C.  Gracchus,  one  miglit  suppose,  should  have  relied  on  the 
protection  of  the  laws  and  avoided  any  step  which  might 
be  interpreted  as  an  appeal  to  violence.  But  it  seems 
that  he  had  before  bis  eyes  the  fate  of  his  brother,  and 
that  he  joined  Fulvius  on  the  Aventine  because  he  felt  no 
Jonger  safe  in  his  house  near  the  forum. 

The  seizure  of  a  strong  position  within  the  city  by  an 
armed  body  was  an  act  of  open  violence  which  no  govern- 
ment could  overlook  or  allow  to  pass  unpunished.    The 
senate  were  deliberating  on  the  gravity  of  the  situation  when 
the  son  of  Fulvius,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  appeared  before 
them,  with  a  proposal  from  his  father  and  C.  Gracchus,  tliat 
order  and  peace  should  be  re-established  by  an  amicable 
arrangement.     He  was  sent  back  with  the  reply,  that  the 
insurgents  should  lay  down  their  arms,  and  their  leaders 
should  come  into  the  senate  to  answer  for  their  actions. 
C.  Gracchus  was  willing  to  comply  with  this  demand,  but 
the  haughty  Fulvius  overruled  him,  and  again  sent  his  son 
to  the  senate  with  other  proposals.     What  these  were,  we 
are  not  informed.     Perhaps  Fulvius  insisted  on  a  decla- 
ration that  an  amnesty  for  past  deeds  should  be  promised. 
Whatever  his  demands  were,  they  were  not  listened  to. 
The  consul  Opimius  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  contrary 
to  the  dignity  of  the  senate  to  continue  negotiations  with 
armed  rioters.     He  ordered  young  Fulvius  to  be  arrested, 
issued  a  proclamation  granting  a  pardon  to  those  who 
voluntarily  submitted,  and  promising  to  those  who  would 
bring  the  heads  of  the  insurgent  leaders  their  weight  in 
gold.     Thereupon  the  armed  senators,  the  knights  of  the 
eighteen  centuries,  and  a  body  of  Cretan  archers  under  the 
command  of  D.  Junius  Brutus  *  and  the  consul  Opimius, 
set  themselves  in  motion  and  marched  straight  against  the 
Aventine. 

The  energy  and  decision  of  the  consul  Opimius  were 
crowned  with  immediate  success.  The  noisy  crowd  that 
filled  the  Aventine  was  scattered  without  offering  a  serious 
resistance.     A   few  hundreds  were  killed.     Fulvius  waa 

*  Oroe.  V.  12. 
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drawn  forth  from  a  hiding,  and  he  and  his  eldest  son     CHAP, 
were  put  to  death.     C.  Gracchus  soon  saw  that  all  was  . , '  ^ 


lost,  and  was  with  difficulty  prevented  by  his  friends  from 
laying  hands  on  himself.  It  is  related  that,  falling  on  his 
knees,  he  implored  the  goddess  Diana  to  punish  the  faith- 
less and  ungrateful  people  of  Borne  with  eternal  slavery. 
Then,  urged  by  his  friends  to  save  his  life  by  flight,  he 
hurried  down  the  steep  declivity  of  the  Aventine  towards 
the  river.  Two  of  his  most  faithful  friends,  the  knights 
Pomponius  and  Lsetorius,  accompanied  him,  and,  as  he  had 
unfortunately  sprained  his  foot,*  the  former  of  these 
turned  round  to  face  the  pursuing  enemies  at  the  Porta 
Trigemina,  and  the  other,  like  a  second  Horatius  Codes, 
attempted  to  stop  them  on  the  bridge  over  the  Tiber.'* 
They  were  both  killed,  and  Gracchus  soon  felt  that  the 
pursuers  were  behind  him.  He  called  in  vain  for  a  horse. 
No  hope  was  left  of  escape.  Resolved  not  to  fall  alive 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  he  entered  the  sacred  grove 
of  the  goddess  Furina,  and  ordered  a  slave,  his  last  com- 
panion, to  run  him  through  with  his  sword.  Here  his 
pursuers  found  him  by  the  side  of  the  slave,  who  would 
not  leave  his  master  even  in  death.  His  head  was  cut  ofiP 
and  filled  with  lead  to  increase  the  weight,  by  a  certain 
Septimuleius,  a  man  of  note  and,  according  to  Valerius, 
a  former  friend  of  his,  who  claimed  and  received  from  the 
consul  the  promised  price.  The  body  was  treated  with 
the  same  indignity  as  that  of  his  brother  Tiberius.  Along 
with  the  other  victims  of  the  slaughter  '  it  was  dragged 
through  the  streets  and  cast  into  the  Tiber.* 

Thus  the  insurrection  was  put  down.     But  the  vie-  Vengeance 
torious    party    now,    as    after    the    death    of    Tiberius  ^^^l^ 
Gracchus,  followed  up  their  triumph  with  a  systematic 

*  Aurel.  Vict.  65 :  dum  a  templo  Lunse  desilit,  talum  intorsit. 
»  Valer.  Max.  iv.  7,  2. 

■  Their  number  amounted,  according  to  Plutarch,  to  three  thousand.  Ac- 
cording to  Orosius,  V.  12,  only  250  were  killed  in  the  street  encounter,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  succeeding  prosecution  of  the  defeated  party,  tliree  thousand 
lost  their  lives. 

*  Plutarch,  C.  Chracch.  16,  17.  Compare  Mgid,  et  CUom,  4.  Appian, 
BtU,  Civ.  i.  26.    Velleius,  i.  6.    Aurel.  Vict.  65. 
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BOOK  prosecution  of  the  partisans  of  the  slain  tribaue.  Among 
these  was  even  the  innocent  boy,  the  son  of  Pulvius 
Flaccus,  who  had  been  sent  by  his  father  to  parley  with 
the  consul,  and  had  been  detained  when  he  came  a  second 
time.  The  houses  of  C.  Gracchus  and  Pulvius  were  giren 
up  to  the  populace  to  be  plundered ;  their  property,  even 
the  marriage  portion  of  Licinia,  the  wife  of  Gracchus,  was 
confiscated.  The  holy  places  in  the  city,  which  were  dese- 
crated by  the  blood  of  citizens,  were  solemnly  purified,  and 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  confiscated  property  a  temple  of 
the  goddess  of  Concord  was  built  on  the  slope  of  the 
Capitol. 

When  we  see  with  what  ease  the  nobility  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  popular  party,  it  may  appear 
strange  that  they  did  not  oppose  the  attack  from  the  be- 
ginning with  more  firmness,  but  allowed  Gracchus  to  pass 
in  their  teeth  a  number  of  obnoxious   laws.     It   seems 
strange   that    the  democrats,    who  were    so    easily  put 
down,  possessed   at  first   such   irresistible  power.     Yet 
there  is,  after  all,  nothing  that  is  contradictory  in  this 
process.     The  oscillations  of  political  power  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  basis  on  which  the  constitution  rested  was 
giving  way.     There  was  no  longer  that  universal  con- 
viction that  the  course  which  was  steered  was  the  right 
one.     Breakers  were  felt  to  be  ahead.     One  party  after 
another  seized  the  helm,  and  abandoned  it  suddenly  when 
a  new  panic  arose.     All  the  efforts  made  to  save  the  re- 
public were  spasmodic,  and  they  necessarily  failed  because 
no  statesman,  not  even  the  great  Sulla,  could  see  that  a 
commonwealth  grown  to  the  colossal  dimensions  of  the 
Roman  empire  was  no  longer  ruled  by  a  sovereign  people 
assembled  in  the  forms  of  the  old  comitia. 

END  OP  THE  FOUETH  VOLUME. 
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History  of  Ancient  Egypt. 

By  G.  Rawlinson,  M.A.  With  Map 
and  numerous  Illustrations.  2  vols. 
8vo.  price  63J. 

The  Seventh  Great  Ori- 
ental Monarchy  ;  or,  a  History  of 
the  Sassanians.  By  G.  Rawlinson, 
M.A.  With  Map  and  95  Illustrations. 
8vo.  2Sx. 

The  History  of  European 

Morals  from  Augustus  to  Charle- 
magne. By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  M.A. 
2  vob.  crown  8vo.  161. 

History  of  the  Rise  and 

Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rational- 
ism in  Europe.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lecky, 
M.A.     2  vok.  crown  8vo.  i6j. 

The    History   of  Philo- 

sophy,  from  Thales  to  Comte.  By 
George  Henry  Lewes,  Fifth 
Edition.    2  vols.  8vo.  32/. 

A   History  of   Classical 

Greek  Literature.  By  the  Rev.  J.  P. 
P.  Mahaffy,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
Vol.  I.  Poets,  ^s,  6d.  Vol.  II. 
Prose  Writers,  ^s,  (yd, 

Zeller's  Stoics,  Epicu- 
reans, and  Sceptics.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel,  M.A.  New 
Edition  revised.     Crown  8vo.  1 5/. 

Zeller's  Socrates  &  the 

Socratic  Schools.  Translated  by  the 
Rev.  O.  J.  Reichel,  M.A.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  lar.  6d, 

Zeller's  Plato  &  the  Older 

Academy.  Translated  by  S.  Frances 
Alleyne  and  Alfred  Goodwin, 
B.A.     Cro^n  8vo.  i8x. 

Zeller's      Pre-Socratic 

Schools ;  a  History  of  Greek  Philo- 
sophy from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the 
time  of  Socrates.  Translated  by  Sarah 
F.  Alleyne.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  30^. 

Zeller's  Aristotle  and  the 

Elder  Peripatetics.  Translated  by 
B.  F.  C.  CosTELLOE,  Balliol  College, 
Oxford.     Crown  8 vo.   [In  preparation, 

*jj*  The  above  volume  will  complete 
the  Authorised  English  Translation  of 
Dr.  Zeller*s  Work  on  the  Philosophy  of 
the  Greeks. 


Epochs  of  Modem  His- 
tory.    Edited  by  C.  Colbeck,  M.A. 

Church's   Beg^inninsf   of   the    Middle 

Ages,  2J.  6d, 
Cox's  Crusades,  2s.  6d, 
Creighton's  Age  of  Elizabeth,  2s.  6d. 
Gairdner's  Lancaster  and  York,  2j.  6^. 

Puritan  Revolution,  2s,  6d, 

Thirty  Years*  War,  2s.  6d. 

Hale's  Fall  of  the  Stuarts,  2j.  6d. 
Johnson's  Normans  in  Europe,  2s.  6d, 
Longman's  Frederic  the  Great,  is,  (>d. 
Ludlow's  War  of  American  Indepen- 
dence, 2s,  6d, 

M  'Carth^s  Epoch  of  Reform,  X830-X850. 

2t.  6d. 
Morris's  Age  of  Anne,  2s.  6d, 
Seebohm's  Protestant  Revolution,  2/6. 
Stubbs's  Early  Plantagenets,  2j.  6d, 
Warburton's  Edward  TiL  2s.  6d, 

Epochs  of  Ancient  His- 
tory. Edited  by  the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W. 
Cox,  Bart.  M.A.  &  C.  Sankey,  M.A. 

Beesly's  Gracchi,  Marius  &  Sulla,  2j.6<^ 
Capes's  Age  of  the  Antonines,  2s.  6d. 

Early  Roman  Empire,  2j.  6d. 

Cox's  Athenian  Empire,  2x.  6d, 

Greeks  &  Persians,  2s.  td, 

Curteis's  Macedonian  Empire,  2j.  6d, 
Ihne's   Rome  to  its   Capture  by  the 

Gauls,  2J.  6d. 

Merivale's  Roman  Triumvirates,  2s.  6d. 

Sankejr's  Spartan  &  Theban  Supre- 
macies, 2s.  6d, 

Smith's  Rome  and  Carthage,  2s,  (>d, 

Creighton's  Shilling  His- 
tory of  England,  introductory  to 
•  Epochs  of  English  History.'  Fcp.  U. 

Epochs  of  English  His- 
tory. Edited  by  the  Rev.  Mandell 
Creighton,  M.A.     Fcp.  8vo.  51. 

Browning's  Modern  England,  Z82O' 
1874,  9<i' 

Cordery's  Stmggle  against  Absolute 
Monarchy,  i(k)3-z68iS,  9^. 

Creighton's  (Mrs.)  England  a  Conti- 
nental Power,  1066-1216,  9^. 

Creighton's  (Rev.  M.)  Tudors  and  tiie 
Reformation,  1485^1603,  9</. 

Rowley's  Rise  of  the  People,  1215-1485, 
price  9^. 

Rowley's  Settlement  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, 1680-1784,  9^. 

Tancock's  England  during  the  Ameri- 
can ft  EuropeanWars,  1765-1820^  9</. 

York-Powell's  Eoriy  England  to  the 
Conquest,  ix. 
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The  Student's  Manual  of 

Ancient  History;  the  Political  History, 
Geography  and  Social  State  of  the 
Principal  Nations  of  Antiquity.  By  W. 
Cooke  Taylor,  LL.D.  Cr.  8vo.  7j.6^. 


The  Student's  Manual  of 

Modem  History ;  the  Rise  and  Pnv 
gress  of  the  Principal  European  Nalioji 
By  W.  CooK£  Taylor,  LL.D.  Cixnra 
8yo.  p,  6d, 
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The  Correspondence   of 

Robert  Southey  with  Caroline 
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pondence with  Shelley,  and  Southey's 
Dreams.  Edited,  with  an  Introduction, 
by  Edward  Dowden,  LL.D.  With 
a  Portrait  of  Caroline  Bowles.  8vo, 
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The    Life    of    Giuseppe 

Garibaldi.  By  J.  Theodore  Bent. 
Crown  8vo.  with  Portrait,  *js.  6d, 

Recollections  of  the  Last 

Half-Century.  By  Count  Orsi. 
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The    Marriages    of   the 

Bonapartes.  By  the  Hon.  D.  A. 
BiNGiiAM.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  21  s. 

Reminiscences.  By 

Thomas  Carlyle.  Edited  by  J.  A. 
Froude,  M.A.   2  vols,  crown  8vo.  i8j. 

Autobiography.    By  John 
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John  Stuart  Mill ;  a  Cri- 
ticism, with  Personal  Recollections. 
By  A.  Bain,  LL.D.     Svo.  2j.  dd, 

James  Mill ;  a  Biography. 

By  A.  Bain,  LL.D.     Svo,  5^. 

Felix  Mendelssohn's  Let- 
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2  vols,  crown  8vo.  5j.  each. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of 

Lord  Macaulay.    By  his    Nephew, 
iTTO  Trevelyan,  M.P. 

^   -Jf  Edition,  2  vols,  crown  Svo.  1 2J. 
^m    ^  Edition,  i  vol.  crown  Svo.  6/. 


A  Dictionary  of  General 

Biography.  By  W.  L.  R.  Cate-n 
Third  Edition,  revised  throughont  a&i 
completed  ;  with  nearly  Four  Hundred 
Memoirs  and  Notices  of  Persons  re- 
cently deceased.     8vo.  281. 

Apologia  pro  VitA  Sui ; 

Being  a  History  of  his  Rel^iots 
Opinions  by  John  Henry  Newman, 
D.D.     Crown  Svo.  df. 

Biographical  Studies.  By 

the  late  Walter  Bagehot,  iLA. 
Fellow  of  University  College,  Loodco. 
Svo.  izr. 

Essays  in  Hcclesiastical 

Biography.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J. 
Stephen,  LL.D.     Crown  Svo.  7/.  6^: 

William  Law,  Nonjuror 

and  Mystic,  a  Sketch  of  his  Life, 
Character,  and  Opinions.  By  J.  H. 
Overton,  M.A.  Vicar  of  L^bouat 
Svo.  15X. 

Caesar;  a  Sketch.    By  J.  A. 

Froude,  M.A.  With  Portrait  aad 
Map.     Svo.  I  dr. 

Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington.   By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gl£IG» 

M.A.     Crown  Svo.  Portrait,  dx. 

Memoirs   of   Sir  Henry 

Havelock,  K.  C.  B.  By  John  CuU 
Marshman.    Crown  Svo.  31.  (d. 


Vicissitudes  of  Famihes. 

By  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  C3.   Tfo 
vols,  crown  Svo.  2ix. 
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Leaders  of  Public  Opi-  , 
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Comte's  System  of  Posi- 
tive Polity,  or  Treatise  upon  Socio- 
logy.  By  various  Translators.  4  vols. 
8vo.  ;f4. 

De  Tocqueville's  Demo- 
cracy in  America,  translated  by  H. 
Reevk.    2  vols,  crown  8vo.  i6x. 

Analysis  of  the  Pheno- 
mena of  tiie  Hnman  Mind.  By 
James  Mill.  With  Notes,  Illustra- 
tive and  Critical.     2  vols.  8vo.  2&r. 

On    Representative  Go- 

▼eniment    By  John  Stua&t  Mill. 
Crown  8vo.  2r. 

On    Liberty.      By    John 

Stuart   Mill.      Post  8vo.   7j.  &/. 
crown  8vo.  u.  4//. 

Principles    of    Political 

Economy.    By  John  Stuart  Milu 
2  vols.  8vo.  3af.  or  i  voL  crown  8vo.  5j. 

Essays  on  some  Unset- 
tied  Questions  of  Political  Economy. 
By  John  Stuart  Milu    8vo.  dr.  dd. 

Utilitarianism.     By  John 

Stuart  Mill.    8vo.  5x. 

The  Subjection  of  Wo- 
men. By  John  Stuart  Mill,  Fourth 
Edition.     CroN^n  8yo.  dr. 

Examination  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton's   Philosophy.     By 

John  Stuart  Mill.    8vo.  i6j. 

A  Systesm  of  Logic,   Ra- 

tiocinative   and  Inductive.    By  John 
Stuart  Mill.    2  vols.  8vo.  25X. 

Dissertations  and  Dis- 
cussions.   By  John  Stuart  Mill. 

4  vols.  8vo.  ^  2.  7x, 

A  Systematic  View  of  the 

Saence  of  Jurisprudence.    By  Shel- 
don Amos,  M.A.    8va  i8f. 

Path  and  Goal ;  a  Discus- 
sion on  the  Elements  of  Civilisation 
and  the  Conditions  of  Happiness.  By 
M.  M.  Kalisch,  Ph.D.  M.A.  8vo. 
price  izr.  6k/. 


The  Law  of  Nations  con- 
sidered as  Independent  Political 
Communities.  By  Sir  Travers 
Twiss,  D.C.L.    2  vols.  8vo.  £,\.  \y, 

A  Primer  of  the  English 

Constitution  and  Govenmient  By 
S.  Amos,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  dr. 

Fifty  Years  of  the  Englisli 

Constitution,  zSjo-xSSa  By  Shel- 
don Amos,  M.A.    Crown  8vo.  lOr,  &/. 

Principles  of  Economical 

Philosophy.  By  H.  D.  Macleod, 
M.A.  Second  Edition,  in  2  vols.  VoL. 
I.  8vo.  1 5 J.    Vol.  II.  Part  1.  12/. 

Lord  Bacon's  Works,  col- 
lected &  edited  by  R.  L.  Ellis,  M.A. 
J.  Spedding,  M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath. 
7  vols.  8vo.  ;£"3.  13J.  6^, 

Letters  and  Life  of  Fran- 
cis Bacon,  including  all  his  Occasional 
Works.  Collected  and  edited,  with  a 
Commentary,  by  J.  Spedding.  7  vols. 
8vo.  ;^4.  4f. 

The  Institutes  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  with  English  Introduction, 
Translation,  and  Notes.  By  T.  C. 
Sandars,  M.A.    8vo.  i8f. 

The  Nicomachean  Ethics 

of  Aristotle,  translated  into  English 
by  R.  Williams,  B.A.  Crown  8vo. 
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Aristotle's  PoliticSi  Books 

I.  III.  IV.  (VII.)  Greek  Text,  with 
an  English  Translation  by  W.  E.  BOL- 
land,  M.A.  and  Short  Essays  by  A* 
LanG|  M.  a.     Crown  8vo.  71.  dd. 

The  Ethics  of  Aristotle; 

with  Essay's  and  Notes.  By  Sir  A. 
Grant,  Bai-t.  LL.D.  2  vols.    8vo.  32/. 

Bacon's  Essays,  with  An- 
notations.   By  R.   WiiATELY,  D.D. 

8vo.  I  or.  6«/. 
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An  Introduction  to  Logic. 
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Dublin.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 

Picture  Logic ;  an  Attempt 

to  Popularise  the  Science  of  Reasoning. 
By  A.  J,  SwiNBU&NE,  B  A.  Post  8to.  5^. 

Elements  of  Logic.    By 

R.  Whately,  D.D.  8vo.  los,  6d, 
Crown  8vo.  4r.  6d. 

Elements    of   Rhetoric. 

By  R.  Whately,  D.D,  8vo.  lor.  6d, 
Crown  8vo.  41.  6^. 

The  Senses  and  the  In- 
tellect  ByA.  Bain,  LL.D.   8vo.  151. 

On  the  Influence  of  Au- 
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the  late  Sir.  G.  C.  Lewis,  Bart.  8vo.  i+r. 


The  Emotions  and  the 

WilL    By  A.  Bain,  LL.D.   Sva  15/. 

Mental  and  Moral  Sci- 
ence ;  a  Compendium  of  Psycholpgy 
and  Ethics.  By  A.  Bain,  LL.D. 
Crown  8vo.  lOr.  od. 

Ah  Outline  of  the  Neces- 
sary Laws  of  Thong^ht ;  a  Treatise 
on  Pure  and  Applied  Lc^c.  By  W. 
Thomson,  D.D.     Crown  8to.  6r. 

Essa3rs  in  Political  and 

Moral  Philosophy.  By  T.  £.  Cliffi 
Leslie,  Hon.  LL.D.  DubL  of  Lincoln's 
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Hume's       Philosophical 
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T.  H.  Green,  M.A.  and  the  Rev. 
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Studies  of  Modern  Mind 
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Selected  Essays,  chiefly 
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and  Quarterly  Reviews.  By  A.  Hay- 
WARD,  Q.C.     2  vols,  crown  Svo.  I2j. 

Short  Studies  on  Great 

Subjects.  By  J.  A.  Froude,  M.A. 
3  vols,  crown  8vo.  iSs, 

Literary  Studies.    By  the 

late  Walter  Bagehot,  M.A.  Fellow 
of  University  College,  London.  Second 
Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  28x. 

Manual  of  English  Lite- 
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T.  Arnold,  M.A.     Crown 8vo.  p,  6d. 
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trative Passages  from  English  Authors 
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M.A.     Crown  Svo.  7j.  6<i, 


The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of 

Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of  Bet- 
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The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of 

the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith.  Croim 
Svo.  31.  6d, 

Lord  Macaulay's  Miscel- 
laneous Writing^ : — 

Library  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  2ix. 
People's  Edition,  i  voL  cr.  8to.  4/.  6d. 

Lord  Macaulay's  Miscel- 
laneous Writings  and  Speeches. 

Student's  Edition.  Crown  8va  6f. 
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Code,  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome,  and 
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Speeches     of     Lord 
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Crown  Svo.  3/.  td. 

Selections  from  the  Wri- 
tings of  Lord  Biacanlay.  Edited, 
with  Notes,  by  G.  O.  Trk\'elyas, 
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Miscellaneous  Works  of 
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Realities  of   Irish  Life. 
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Apparitions ;  a  Narrative 
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Evenings  with  the  Skep- 
tics ;  or,  Free  Discussion  on  Free 
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Selected  Essays  on  Lan- 

gfuag^e,   Mythology,  and  Religion. 

By  K.  Max  Muller,  K.M.  2  vols, 
crown  Svo.  i6j. 

Lectures  on  the  Science 
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K.M.     2  vols,  crown  8vo.  i6s. 


Chips   from    a    German 

Workshop  ;  Essays  on  the  Science  of 
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Language  &  Languages. 

A  Revised  Edition  of  Chapters  on  Lan- 
guage and  Families  of  Speech.  By 
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Contanseau's  Pocket  | 
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by  the  Author.     Square  iSmo.  y.  6d. 

A    Practical    Dictionary 
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Becker's     Charicles; 

Ilfaistrations  of  the  Private  Life  of 
the  Ancient  Greeks.  Translated  by 
the  Rev.  F.  Metcalfe,  MA.  Post 
8vo.  7j.  6J. 

A  Dictionary  of  Roman 

and  Greek  Antiquities.    With  2,000 

Woodcuts  illustrative  of  the  Arts  and 
Life  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  By 
A.  Rich,  B.A.     Crown  8vo.  js,  6d, 

A  Greek-English  Lexi- 
con. By  H.  G.  Liddell,  D.D.  Dean 
of  Christchurch,  and  R.  Scott,  D.D. 
Dean  of  Rochester.     Crown  4to.  36r. 

Liddell  &  Scott's  Lezi- 

con,  Greek  and  English,  abridged  for 
Schools.     Square  i2mo.  7/.  6J. 


An  English-Greek  Lezi- 

con,  containing  all  the  Greek  Wnds 
used  by  W^riteis  of  good  authority.  Bf 
C  D.  YONGE,  M.  A.  4to.  21s.  School 
Abridgment,  square  I2ma  &r.  6/. 

A  Latin-English  Diction- 
ary. By  John  T.  White,  D.D. 
Oxon.  and  J.  £.  Riddle,  M.A.Oxoa. 
Sixth  Edition,  revised.     Quarto  21s. 

White's   Concise  Latin- 

Fnglish  DactioiULry,  for  the  use  a< 
University  Students.     Royal  Sva  12s. 

M'CuUoch's     Dictionary 

of  Commerce  and  Conmierdal  Xtn- 
gation.  Re-edited,  with  a  Supplemect 
shewing  the  Progress  of  Bricsh  G)m- 
mercial  L^islation  to  the  Year  iSSo, 
by  Hugh  G.  Reid.  With  11  Maps 
and  30  Charts.   8vo.  631. 

Keith  Johnston's  General 

i/ictionary  ot  (r  et^^pny,  Descnptnt, 
Physical,  Statistical,  and  HistorKal; 
a  complete  Gazetteer  of  the  Worii 
Medium  8to.  42s, 

The  Public  Schools  Atlas 

of  Ancient  Geographj,  in  28  entirdr 
new  Coloured  Maps.  Edited  bj  tbe 
Rer.  G.  Butler,  M.A.  Imperial  Stc 
or  imperial  4to.  Js.  6d, 

The  Public  Schools  Atlas 

of  Modem  Geography,  in  31  entirely 
new  Coloured  Maps.  Fdited  bf  tl>c 
Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.  A.     Uniform,  5:. 


ASTRONOMY    and    METEOROLOGY. 


Outlines   of  Astronomy. 

By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart.  M.A. 
Latest  Edition,  with  Plates  and  Dia- 
grams.   Square  crown  8vo.  12s. 

The  Moon,  and  the  Con- 
dition and  Configurations  of  its  Surface. 
By  E.  Neison,  F.R.A.S.  With  26 
Maps  and  5  Plates.  Medium  8vo. 
price  3 IX.  6 J. 


Air  and  Rain  ;  the  B^n- 

nings  of  a  Chemical  Climatolc^.  By 
R.  A.  Smith,  F.R.S.    8va  241. 

Celestial  Objects  for 

Common  Telescopes.  By  the  Ker- 
T.  W.  Webb,  M.A.  Fourth  Ediiioa, 
revised  and  adapted  to  the  Present  Su^ 
of  Sidereal  Science ;  Map,  Plaic,  WuoJ- 
cuts.     Crown  8vo.  9^. 
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The  Sun ;  Ruler,  Light,  Fire, 

and  Life  of  the  Planetary  System.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor,  B.  A.  With  Plates  & 
Woodcuts.     Crown  8vo.  I4r. 

The   Orbs  Around    Us ; 

a  Series  of  Essays  on  the  Moon  & 
Planets,  Meteors  &  Comets,  the  Sun  & 
Coloured  Pairs  of  Suns.  By  R.  A. 
Proctor,  B.A.  With  Chart  and  Dia- 
grams.    Crown  8vo.  is,  6J. 

Other  Worlds  than  Ours ; 

The  Plurality  of  Worlds  Studied  under 
the  Light  of  Recent  Scientific  Re- 
searches. By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
With  14  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo. 
J  rice  10/.  6./. 

The   Moon  ;    her  Motions, 

Aspects,  Scenery,  and  Physical  Con- 
dition. By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A. 
With  Plates,  Charts,  Woodcuts,  and 
Lunar  Photographs.  Crown  8vo.  iQr.6</. 


The  Universe  of  Stars ; 

Presenting  Researches  into  and  New 
Views  respecting  the  Constitution  of 
the  Heavens.  By  R.  A.  Proctor, 
B.A.  Second  Edition,  with  22  Charts 
(4  Coloured)  and  22  Diagrams.  8vo. 
price  I  or.  6d, 

A  New  Star  Atlas,  for  the 

Library,  the  School,  and  the  Obser- 
vatory, in  12  Circular  Maps  (with  2 
Index  Plates).  By  R.  A.  Proctor, 
B.A.     Crown  8vo.  5^. 

Larger  Star  Atlas,  for  the 

Library,  in  Twelve  Circular  Maps, 
with  Introduction  and  2  Index  Plates. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Folio,  151. 
or  Maps  only,  12s.  6J, 

Essays    on    Astronomy. 

A  Series  of  Papers  on  Planets  and 
Meteors,  the  Sun  and  Sun-surrounding 
Space,  Stars  and  Star  Cloudlets.  By 
R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  With  10 Plates 
and  24  W^oodcuts.     8vo.  12s, 


NATURAL    HISTORY    and    PHYSICAL 

SCIENCE. 


Ganot's    Elementary 

Treatise  on  Physics,  Experimental 
and  Applied,  for  the  use  of  Colleges 
and  Schools.  Translated  by  £.  Atkin- 
son, Ph.D.  F.C.S.  Tenth  Edition, 
revised  and  enlarged  ;  with  4  Coloured 
I'laics  and  844  Woodcuts.  Large  crown 
8vo.  1 5 J, 

Ganot's    Natural    Philo- 
sophy   for  General   Readers  and 

Youngs  Persons ;  a  Course  of  Physics 
divested  of  Mathematical  FormuLT;  and 
expressed  in  the  language  of  daily  life. 
Translated  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D. 
F.C.S.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  ;  with 
2  Plates  and  471  Woodcuts.  Crown 
8vo.  7x.  6<f, 

Professor   Helmholtz' 

Popular  Lectures  on  Scientific  Sub- 
jects. Translated  and  edited  by  Ed- 
mund Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S.  I'ro- 
fesSor  of  Chemistry  &c.  Staff  College, 
Sandhurst.  With  a  Preface  by  Professor 
Tyndai.l,  F.R.S.  and  68  Woodcuts. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo.  1 5^.  or  separately, 
"js.  6c/.  cacli. 


Arnott's  Elements  of  Phy- 
sics or  Natural  Philosophy.  Seventh 
Edition,  edited  by  A.  Bain,  LL.D. 
and  A.  S.  Taylor,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  I2s,-6d, 

The  Correlation  of  Phy- 
sical Forces.  By  the  Hon.  Sir  \V. 
R.  Grove,  F.R.S.  &c.  Sixth  Edition, 
revised  and  augmented.     8yo.  151. 

A  Treatise  on  Magnet- 
ism, General  and  Terrestrial.  By  H. 
Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C.L.  &c.  late  Provost 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  8vo.  los.  6if. 

The  Mathematical  and 

other  Tracts  of  the  late  James 
M'Cullagh,  F.T.C.D.  Professor  of 
Natural  Philosoj^hy  in  the  University 
of  Dublin.  Now  first  collected,  and 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Jelleit, 
B.D.  and  the  Rev.  S.  Haughton,  M.D. 
Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
8vo.  1 5  J. 
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Elementary  Treatise  on 

the  Wave-Tneoiy  of  Light.  By 
H.  Lloyd,  D.D.  D.C  L.  &c.  late  Pro- 
vost of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  8vo. 
price  lor.  6</. 

Fragments   of  Science. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S.  Sixth 
Edition,  revised  and  augmented.  2  vols, 
crown  8vo.  idr. 

Heat  a  Mode  of  Motion. 

By  John  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 
Sixth  Edition  (Thirteenth  Thousand), 
thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged. 
Crown  8vo.  I2j-. 

Sound.    By  John  Tyndall, 

F.R.S.  Fourth  Edition,  including 
Recent  Researches.        \IntJu^rcss, 

Essays  on  the  Floating- 
Matter  of  the  Air  in  relation  to 
Putrefaction  and  Infection.  By  John 
Tyndall,  F.R.S.  With  24  Wood- 
cuts.   Crown  8vo.  7j.  6^. 

Professor  Tyndall's  Lec- 
tures on  Light,  delivered  in  America 
in  1872  and  1873.  With  Portrait,  Plate 
&  Diagrams.     Crown  8vo.  7j.  6</. 

Professor  TyndalFs  Les- 
sons in  Electndty  at  the  Royal 
Institution,  1875-6.  With  58  Wood- 
cuts.    Crown  8vo.  2J.  6^. 

ProfessorTyndairs  Notes 

of  a  Course  of  Seven  Lectures  on 
Electrical  Phenomena  and  Theo- 
ries, delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
Crown  8vo.  u.  sewed,  u.  dd,  cloth. 

ProfessorTyndairs  Notes 

of  a  Course  of  Nine  Lectures  on 
Lig^ht,  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion. Crown8vo.  IJ.  swd.,  I j.  6</.  cloth. 

Six  Lectures  on  Physi- 
cal Geography,  delivered  in  1876, 
with  some  Additions.  By  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Haughton,  F.R.S.  M.D. 
D.C.L.    WMth  23  Diagrams.  8vo.  15J. 

An  Introduction  to  the 

Systematic  Zoologfy  and  Morpho- 
logy of  Vertebrate  Animals.  By  A. 
Macalister,  M.D.  With  28  Dia- 
grams.    8vo.  loj.  (id. 


Text-Books  of  Science, 

Mechanical  and  Physical,  adapted  ibr 
the  use  of  Artisans  and  of  Students  ia 
Public  and  Science  Schools.  Ssuli 
8?o.  with  Woodcuts,  &c. 

Abney's  Photogntphyy  3^.  6^. 

Anderson's  (Sir  John)  Strength  tH  Ua- 
terials,  31.  6^. 

Armstrong's  Organic  Chemistxy,  3^.  6/. 

Ball's  Elements  of  Astroaomy,  61. 

Barry's  Railway  Appliances,  31.  (>d, 

Banerman's  Systematic  Mineralc^,  6/. 

Bloxam's  Metals,  3J.  6c/. 

Goodeve's  Mechanics,  3r.  6^. 

Gore's  Electro-Metallurgy,  6^. 

GrifBn's  Algebra  &  Trigonometry,  3.'6. 

Jenkm's  Electricity  &  Magnetism,  3,5. 

Maxwell's  Theoiy  of  Heat,  3;.  6^. 

Merrifield's  Technical  Arithmetic  y.  U 

Miller's  Inorganic  Chemistry,  31.  ^ 

Preece  &  Sivewrighf  s  Tel^^raphy,  3. 6L 

Ratley's  Study  of  Rocks,  \s.  dd, 

Shelley's  Workshop  Appliances,  3/.  6fll 

Thomas  Structural  and  Physiological 
Botany,  ds, 

Thorpe's  Quantttattve  Ana^sis,  4l  ^ 

Thorpe  &  Muir's  Qnalitattve  Anal^ 

price  3r.  6d, 

Tilden's  Chemical  PhOosopby,  31.  U 
Unwin's  Machine  Design,  3x.  6d. 
Watson's  Plane  &  Solid  Geometry,  3.^ 

The  Comparative  Ana- 
tomy and  Physiology  of  the  Verte- 
brate Animals.  By  Richard  Odvxs 
F.R.S.  With  1,47s  Woodcate.  3 
vols.  8vo.  £'^  I3r.  6«^ 

Homes  without  Hands; 

a  Description  of  the  Habitations  of 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their 
Principle  of  Constmction.  By  the  Rct. 
J.  G.  Wood,  M.A.  With  about  140 
Vignettes  on  Wood-     8vo.  141. 

Wood's  Strange  Dwell- 
ings ;  a  Description  of  the  Habitatioos 
of  Animals,  abridged  from  *  Homes 
without  Hands.'  With  Frontispiece 
and  60  Woodcnts.  Crown  Z^o,  ^s,  6i 
Popular  Edition,  4to.  6c/. 
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Wood's  Insects  at  Home; 

a  Popular  Account  of  British  Insects, 
their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Trans- 
formations.    8vo.  Woodcuts,  14J. 

Wood's  Insects  Abroad ; 

a  Popular  Account  of  Foreign  Insects, 
their  Structure,  Habits,  and  Trans- 
formations.     8vo.  Woodcuts,  14} . 

Wood's  Out  of  Doors  ;  a 

Selection  of  Original  Articles  on 
Practical  Natural  History.  With  6 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  yj.  6d, 

Wood's  Bible  Animals ;  a 

description  of  every  Living  Creature 
mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  With  112 
Vignettes.    8vo.  14J. 

The  Sea  and  its  Living 

Wonders.  By  Dr.  G.  Hartwig. 
8vo.  with  many  Illustrations,  los.  6d, 

Hartwig's    Tropical 

Worid.  With  about  200  Illustrations. 
8vo.  loj.  6d. 

Hartwig's  Polar  World ; 

a  Description  of  Man  and  Nature  in  the 
Arctic  and  Antarctic  Regions  of  the 
Globe.  Maps,  Plates  &  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  loj.  6d, 

Hartwig's  Subterranean 

World.  With  Maps  and  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Hartwig's  Aerial  World ; 

a  Popular  Account  of  the  Phenomena 
and  Life  of  the  Atmosphere.  Map, 
Plates,  W^oodcuts.    8vo.  los,  dd, 

A    Familiar    History  of 

Birds.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.  New 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  with 
160  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  6j. 

Rural  Bird  Life  ;   Essays 

on  Ornithology,  with  Instnictions  for 
Preserving  Objects  relating  to  that 
Science.  By  Charles  Dixon.  With 
Coloured  Frontispiece  and  44  Wood- 
cuts by  G.  Pearson.    Crown  8vo.  ^s,  6d, 

Country  Pleasures ;    the 

Chronicle  of  a  Year, chiefly  in  a  Garden, 
By  George  Milner.  Second  Edition, 
with  Vignette  Title-page.  Crown  8vo. 
price  6j. 


The    Note-book   of  an 

Amateur  Geologfist.  By  John  Ed- 
ward Lee,  F.G.S.  F.S.A.  &c  With 
numerous  Woodcuts  and  200  Litho- 
graphic Plates  of  Sketches  and  Sec- 
tions.    8vo.  2lS, 

Rocks  Classified  and  De- 
scribed.   By  Bernhard  Von  Cotta. 

An  English  Translation,  by  P.  H. 
Lawrence,  with  English,  German,  and 
French  Sj-nonymes.     Post  8vo.  141. 

The  Geology  of  England 

and  Wales;  a  Concise  Accoimt  of 
the  Lithological  Characters,  Leading 
Fossils,  and  Economic  Products  of  the 
Rocks.  By  H.  B.  Woodward,  F.G.S. 
Crown  8vo.  Map  &  Woodcuts,  14^. 

Keller's  Lake  Dwelling^ 

of  Switzerland,  and  other  Parts  of 
Europe.  Translated  by  John  E.  Lek, 
F.S.A.  F.G.S.  With  206  Illustra- 
tions.    2  vols,  royal  8vo.  42/. 

Heer's  Primaeval  World 

of  SwiUeriand.  Edited  by  Jamxs 
Hfvv^ood,  M.A.  F.R.S.  With  Map, 
^9  Plates,  &  372  Woodcuts.     2  vols. 

8V0.   I2X. 


The  Puzzle  of  Life  and 

How  it  Has  Been  Put  Together ;  a 

Short  History  of  PraehistoricV^etable 
and  Animal  Life  on  the  Earth.  By  A. 
NicoLS,  F.R.G.S.  With  12  Ulustra- 
tions.     Crown  8vo.  3J.  6d, 

The  Origin  of  Civilisa- 
tion, and  the  Primitive  Condition  of 

Man ;  Mental  and  Social  Condition  of 
Savages.  By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart. 
M.P.  F.  R.S.  Fourth  Edition,  enlarged. 
8vo.  Woodcuts,  i8j. 

Light  Science  for  Leisure 

Hours ;  Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific 
Subjects,  Natural  Phenomena,  &c. 
By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  2  vols, 
crown  8vo.  *js,  6d,  each. 

A  Dictionary  of  Science, 

Literature,  and  Art  Re-edited  by 
the  Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Bart.  M.A 
3  vols,  medium  8vo.  6y, 

Hullah's  Course  of  Lec- 
tures on  the  History  of  Modem 

Music.    8vo.  &r.  6d. 
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Hullah's  Second  Course 

of  Lectures  on  the  Transition  Period 
of  Musical  History.    8vo.  lar.  6d, 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia 

of  Plants ;  the  Specific  Character, 
Description,  Culture,  History,  &c.  of 
all  Plants  found  in  Great  Britain.  With 
12,000  Woodcuts.     8vo.  421. 

Loudon's  Encyclopaedia 

of  Gardening ;  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arbori- 
culture &  Landscape  Gardening.  With 
1,000  Woodcuts.    8vo.  2ijr. 


De  Caisne  &  Le  Maouf  s 

Descriptive  and  Analytical  Botany. 

Translated  by  Mrs.  Hooker  ;  edited 
and  arranged  by  J.  D.  Hooker,  M.D. 
With  5,500  Woodcnts.  Imperial  8to. 
price  3 IX.  6d, 

Rivers's  Orchard- House ; 

or,  the  Cultivation  of  Fruit  Trees  under 
Glass.  Sixteenth  Eldition.  Crown  Src 
with  25  Woodcuts,  5^. 

The     Rose     Amateur's 

Guide.  By  Thomas  Rivers.  Latest 
Edition.     Fcp.  8vo.  4J.  6d, 


CHEMISTRY    and    PHYSIOLOGY. 


Experimental  Chemistry 

for  Junior  Students.  By  J.  E.  Rey- 
nolds, M.D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Che- 
mistry, University  of  Dublin.  Part  I. 
Introductory.     Fcp.  8vo.  u,  6d, 


Chemistry;  the 

Principles  of  Qualitative  Analysis. 
By  W.  A.  TiLDEN,  D.Sc.  Lond.F.C.S. 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Mason's  Col- 
lege, Birmingham.     Fcp.  8vo.  is,  6d, 

Miller's  Elements  of  Che- 

mistfYt  Theoretical  and  Practical. 
Re-edited,  with  Additions,  by  H. 
MACLEOD,  F.C.S.     3  vols.  8vo. 

Part     I.  Chemical  Physics,    idr. 
Part   II.  Inorganic  Chemistry,  24J. 
Part  III.  Organic  Chemistry,  31^.6^^. 

Annals  of  Chemical  Me- 
dicine ;  including  the  Application  of 
Chemistry  to  Physiology,  Pathology, 
Therapeutics,  Pharmacy,  Toxicology, 
&  Hygiene.  Edited  by  J.  L.  W.  Thu- 
dichum,  M.D.    2  vols.  8vo.  14J.  each. 


Health   in   the    House; 

Lectures  on  Elementary  Physiology  m 
its  Application  to  the  Daily  Wants  of 
Man  and  Animals.  By  Mrs.  BucKTON. 
Crown  8vo.  Woodcuts,  2s, 

A  Dictionary  of  Chemis- 
try and  the  Allied  Branches  of  other 
Sciences.  Edited  by  Henry  Watts, 
F.  C.  S.  8  vols,  medium  8vo.  j^i z.izsM 

Third  Supplement,  completing  the 
Record  of  Chemical  Discovery  to  the 
year  1877.  Part  II.  completi(»i,  is 
now  ready,  price  50^. 

Practical  Inorganic  Che- 
mistry. An  Elementary  Text-Book 
of  Theoretical  and  Practical  Inorganic 
Chemistry,  designed  chiefly  for  the  use 
of  Students  of  Science  Classes  connected 
with  the  Science  and  Art  Department 
of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa* 
tion.  ByW.  Jaco,  F.C.S.  Science 
Master  at  Brighton  College.  With  37 
Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo.  2J. 


The    FINE    ARTS    and    ILLUSTRATED 

EDITIONS. 


Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of 

Ancient  Feme,  with  Ivry  and  the 
Arm&da.  With  41  Wood  Engravings 
by  G.  Pearson  frcm  Original  Drawings 
ly  J.  I\.  Weguelin.     Crown  8vo.  6/. 


Lord  Macaulay's  Lays  of 

Andent  Rome.  With  Ninety  Illustia- 
tions  engraved  on  Wood  from  Drawii^ 
by  G.  Scharf.  Fcp.  4to.  2  is.  or  imperial 
i6mo.  lor.  6t/. 
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Notes  on  Foreign  Picture 

Galleries.      By   C.    L.    Eastlake. 

F.R.I.B.A.   Keeper  of  the  National 

Gaiter}',    London.     Crown  8vo.    fully 

Illustrated.  \In  preparation. 

Vol.    I.     The  Brera  Gallery,  Milan. 

,,     II.     The  Ix)uvre,  Paris. 

,,  III.     The  Pinacothek,  Munich. 

The    Three    Cathedrals 

dedicated  to  St  Paul  in  London. 
By  W.  Longman,  F.S.A.  With 
Illustrations.     Square  crown  8vo.  2lJ. 

Lectures    on    Harmony, 

delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution.    By 

G.  A.  MACFARREN.      SvO.   I2J. 

Moore's    Lalla    Rookh. 

Tenniel*s  Edition,  with  68  Woodcut 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  lOf.  dd, 

Moore's  Irish  Melodies, 

Maclise's  Edition,  with  161  Sted 
Plates.     Super-royal  8vo.  2ix. 


Sacred   and   Legendary 

Art      By   Mrs.    Jameson.     6  vols, 
square  crown  8vo.  ;f  5.  I5>.  6*/. 

Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Saints  and  Martyrs.    With  19  Etch- 
ings and  187  Woodcuts.   2  vols.  31J.  6</. 

Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Monastic  Orders.     With  11  Etchings 
and  88  Woodcuts.     I  vol.  21^. 

Jameson's  Legends  of  the 

Madonna.    With  27  Etchings  and  165 
I         Woodcuts.     I  vol.  2 1  J. 

Jameson's  History  of  the 

I  Saviour,  His  Types  and  Precursors. 
Completed  by  Lady  Eastijike.  With 
13  Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  42^. 


The  USEFUL  ARTS,  MANUFACTURES,  &o. 


The    Elements    of    Me- 
chanism.   By  T.  M.  GOODEVE,  M.A. 

Barrister-at-Law.  New  Edition,  re- 
written and  enlarged,  with  342  Wood- 
cuts.    Crown  8vo.  6j. 

Railways  and  Locomo- 
tives ;  a  Series  of  lectures  delivered 

at  the  School  of  Military  Engineering, 
Chatham.  Railways^  by  J.  W.  BARRY, 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  I^comotk'es,  by  Sir  F. 
J.  Bramwei.l,  F.R.S.  M.  Inst.  C.E. 
With  2 28  Illustrations  engraved  on 
Wood.     Svo.  price  21s, 

The  Engineer's  Valuing 

Assistant  By  H.  D.  Hoskold, 
Civil  and  Mining  Engineer.  Svo. 
price  3 1  J.  6t/. 

Gwilt's  Encyclopaedia  of 

Architecture,  with  above  i,6co  Wood- 
cuts. Revised  and  extended  by  W. 
Papwortii.     Svo.  52J.  6d, 

Lathes  and  Turning,  Sim- 
pie,  Mechanical,  and  OmamentaL  By 
W.  H.  Northcott.  Second  Edition, 
with  338  Illustrations.     Svo.  iSr. 


Industrial  Chemistry;  a 

Manual  for  Manufacturers  and  for  Col- 
leges or  Technical  Schools  ;  a  Transla* 
tion  of  Payen's  Precis  de  ChtmU 
IndustrUlle,  Edited,  with  Chapters 
on  the  Chemistry  of  the  Metals,  &c.  by 
B.  H.  Paul.  With  69S  Woodcuts. 
Medium  Svo.  421. 

The  Theory  of  Strains  in 

Girders  and  similar  Structare8»  with 
Observations  on  the  application  of 
Theory  to  Practice,  and  Tables  of  the 
Strength  and  other  Properties  of  Ma- 
terials. By  B.  B.  Stoney,  M.A. 
M.  Inst.  C.E.  Royal  Svo.  with  5 
Plates  and  123  Woodcuts,  36J. 

The    British    Navy:   its 

strength,  Resources,  and  Adminis- 
tration. By  Sir  T.  Brassey,  K.C.B. 
M.P.  M.A.  In  6  vols.  Svo.  Vols.  I. 
and  II.  with  many  Illustrations,  14J. 
or  separately.  Vol.  I.  lox.  dd.  Vol.  XL 
price  3J.  6</. 

A  Treatise  on  Mills  and 

Millwork.  By  the  late  Sir  W.  Fair- 
bairn,  Bart.  C.E.  Fourth  Edition, 
with  18  Plates  and  333  Woodcuts. 
I  vol.  Svo  25X. 
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Useful 


for 


Engineers.  By  the  late  Sir  W. 
FAiRBAiRtf,  Bart.  C.E,  With  many 
Plates  and  Woodcuts.  3  vols.  cro'.vn 
8vo.  3 1  J.  dd. 

The  Application  of  Cast 

and  Wrought  Iron  to  Building 
Purposes.  By  the  late  Sir  W.  Fair- 
BAIRN,  Bart.  C.E.  With  6  Plates  and 
118  Woodcuts.     Svo.  i6j. 

Hints     on      Household 

Taste  in  Furniture,  Upholstery, 
and  other  Details.  By  C.  L.  East- 
lake.  Fourth  Edition,  with  100  Illus- 
trations.    Square  crown  Svo.  14J. 

Handbook    of  Practical 

Teleg^phy.  By  R.  S.  Culley, 
Memb.  Inst.  C.E.  Seventh  Edition. 
Plates  &  Woodcuts.     Svo.  i6j. 

The  Marine  Steam  En- 

g^e.  A  Treatise  for  the  use  of 
Engineering  Students  and  Officers  of 
the  Royal  Navy.  By  Richard 
Bennett,  Chief  Engineer,  Royal 
Navy ;  First  Assistant  to  Chief  En- 
gineer H.M.  Dockyard,  Devonport; 
kte  Instructor  in  Marine  Engineering 
at  the  Royal  Naval  College.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Diagrams. 
Svo.  price  2ix. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Steam 

Engine,  in  its  various  applications  to 
Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation,  Rail- 
ways and  Agriculture.  By  J.  Bourne, 
C.E.  With  Portrait,  37  Plates,  and 
546  Woodcuts.    4to.  42J. 

Catechism  of  the  Steam 

Eng^e,  in  its  various  Applications. 
By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  Fcp.  Svo. 
Woodcuts,  6x. 

Handbook  of  the  Steam 

Engine,  a  Key  to  the  Author's  Cate- 
chism of  the  Steam  Engine.  By  J. 
Bourne,  C.E.  Fcp.  Svo.  Woodcuts,  9J. 

Examples  of  Steam  and 

Gas  Engines  of  the  most  recent  Ap- 
proved Types  as  employed  in  Mines, 
Factories,  Steam  Navigation,  Railways 
and  Agriculture,  practically  described. 
By  John  Bourne,  C.E.  With  54 
Plates  and  356  Woodcuts.    4to.  70J. 


Recent  Improvements  in 

the  steam  Engine.  By  J.  Bourne, 
C.E.     Fcp.  8vo.  Woodcuts^  6x. 

Ure's  Dictionary  of  Arts, 

Mannfactures,  and  Bunes.  Seventh 
Edition,  re-written  and  enlarged  by  R. 
Hunt,  F.R.S.  assisted  by  numerous 
Contributors.  With  2,604  Woodcuts. 
4  vols,  medium  Svo.  ;f  7.  7/. 

Cresy's  Encyclopaedia  of 

Civil  Eng^eering^,  Historical,  Theo- 
retical, and  Practical.  With  above 
3,000  Woodcuts,  Svo.  25 J. 

Kerl's  Practical  Treatise 

on  Metallurgy.  Adapted  from  the  last 
German  Edition  by  W.  Crookes,  F.  R.S. 
&c.  and  E.  Rohrig,  Ph.D.  3  vols. 
Svo.  with  625  Woodcuts,  £\.  191. 

Ville  on  Artificial  Ma- 
nures, their  Chemical  Selection  aad 
Scientific  Application  to  Agricultoir. 
Translated  and  edited  by  W.  Crookes, 
r.R.S.    With  31  Plates.     Sva  21/. 

Mitchell's      Manual    of 

Ptactical  Assayins:.  Fifth  Editioo, 
revised,  with  the  Recent  Discoreries 
incorpomted,  by  W.  Crookes,  F.R.S. 
Crown  Svo.  Woodcuts,  31X.  6</. 

The  Art  of  Perfumery, 

and  the  Methods  of  Obtaining  the 
Odours  of  Plants ;  the  Growth  and 
general  Flower  Farm  System  of  Rais- 
ing Fragrant  Herbs  ;  with  Instructions 
for  the  Manufacture  of  Perfumes  &c. 
By  G.  W.  S.  PiESSE,  Ph.D.  F.CS. 
Fourth  Edition,  with  96  Woodcuts. 
Square  cro\*'n  Svo.  2IJ. 

Loudon's   Encyclopaedia 

of  Gardening ;  the  Theory  and  Prac- 
tice of  Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arhori- 
culture  &  Landscape  Gardening.  \Vi:b 
1,000  Woodcuts.     Svo.  2 IX. 

Loudon's   Encyclopaedia 

of  Ag^culture ;  the  Laying-out,  Im- 
provement, and  Management  of  Landed 
Property ;  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  tne  Productions  of  Agriculture.  Wiih 
1,100  Woodcuts.     Svo.  2 IX. 
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RELIGIOUS    and    MORAL    W^ORKS. 


An  Introduction   to  the 

study  of  the  New  Testament, 
Critical,  Exegetical,  and  Theological. 
By  the  Rev.  S.  Davidson,  D.D. 
LL.D.  New  Edition,  thoroughly  re- 
vised by  the  Author.     2  vols.  8vo.  3af. 

History  of  the    Papacy 

During  the  Reformation.  By  M. 
Creighton,  M.  a. late  Fellow  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  2  vols.  8vo.  Vol.  I. 
the  Great  Schism — the  Council  of 
Constance,  1378-1418.  Vol.  II.  the 
Council  of  Basel — the  Papal  Restora- 
tion, 1418-1464.  [In  ihepnss, 

A  History  of  the  Church 

of  England ;  Pre-Reformation  Period. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D. 
Sva  1 5 J. 

Sketch  of  the  History  of 

the  Church  of  England  to  the  Revo- 
lution of  id88.  By  T.  V.  Short, 
D.D.    Cxx>wn8vo.  yx.  6^. 

The  English  Church  in 

the  Eighteenth  Century.  By  C.  T. 
Abbey,  late  Fellow  of  Univ.  Coll. 
Oxon.  smd  J.  H.  Overton,  late 
Scholar  of  Lincoln  Coll.  Oxon.  2  vols. 
8vo.  36J. 

An  Exposition  of  the  39 

Articles,  Historical  and  Doctrinal.  By 
E.  II.  Browne,  D.D.  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester.    Eleventh  Edition.     8vo.  i6x. 

A  Commentary  on    the 

39  Articles,  forming  an  Introduction  to 
the  Theology  of  the  Church  of  England. 
By  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Boultbee,  LL.D. 
New  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  6j, 

Sermons  preached  most- 
ly in  the  Chapel  of  Rugby  School 

by  the  late  T.  Arnold,  D.D.  Collective 
Edition,  revised  by  the  Author's 
Daughter,  Mrs.  W.E.FORSTER.  6  vols, 
crown  8vo.  30J.  or  separately,  5j.  each. 

Historical    Lectures    on 

the  Life  of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D.    8vo.  I2j. 


The  Eclipse  of  Faith  ;  or 

a  Visit    to  a  Religious    Sceptic.     By 
Henry    Rogers.    Fcp.  8vo.  Sj. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of 

Faith.  By  H.  Rogers.  Fcp.  8vo.  y.  td. 

Nature,    the    Utility   of 

Religion,  and  Theism.    Three  Essays 
by  John  Stuart  Mill.    8vo.  iQr.6^. 

A  Critical  and  Gram- 
matical Commentary  on  St  Paul's 
Epistles.  By  C.  J.  Ellicott,  D.D. 
8vo.  Galatians,  is.  6d.  Ephesians, 
8j.  6d,  Pastoral  Epistles,  lOr.  6d, 
Philippians,  Colossians,  &  Philemon, 
lOf.  6(i,    Thessalonians,  7j.  6d, 

Conybeare  &  Howson's 

Life    and   Epistles  of    St    PauL 

Three  Editions,  copiously  illustrated. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Origmal 
lUustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on 
Steel,  Woodcuts,  clc,    2  vols.  4to.  42/. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a  Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2  vols, 
square  crown  8vo.  2is, 

Student's  Edition,  revised  and  con- 
densed, with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
I  voL  crown  8vo.  7j.  6d, 

Smith's  Voyage  &  Ship- 
wreck of  St  Paul;  with  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  St. 
Luke,  and  the  Ships  and  Navigation  of 
the  Ancients.  Fourth  Edition,  revised 
by  the  Author's  Son,  with  all  the 
Original  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.  Js.bd. 

A  Handbook  to  the  Bible, 

or.  Guide  to  the  Study  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  derived  from  Ancient  Monu- 
ments and  Modem  Exploration.  By 
F.  R.  Conder,  and  Lieut.  C.  R. 
Conder,  R.E.  Third  Edition,  Maps. 
Post  8vo.  7j.  6t/. 

Bible  Studies.    By  M.  M. 

Kalisch,  Ph.D.  Part  I.  The  Pro- 
phtcies  cjf  Balaam,  8vo.  lOf.  6tL 
Part  II.  The  Book  of  Jonah.  8vo. 
price  lOf.  6</. 
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Buried    Alive ;    or,    Ten 

Years  of  Penal  Servitude  in  Siberia. 
By  Fedor  Dostoyeffsky.  Trans- 
lated from  the  German  by  Marie  von 
Thilo.    Fourth  Edition,    PostSvo.  dr. 


Whispers  from  Fairy- 
land. By  the  Right  Hon.  E.  H. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P.  With 
9  lUustrations.     Crown  8vo.  y,  td, 

Higgledy-Hggledy;   or, 

Stories  for  Everybody  and  Every- 
body's Children.  By  the  Right  Hon. 
E.  H.  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  M.P. 
With  9  Illustrations.     Uniform,  3^.  6d, 

Stories   and   Tales.    By 

Elizabeth  M.  Sewell.  Cabinet 
Edition,  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  8vo. 
price  3^.  6d.  each,  in  cloth  extra,  with 
gilt  edges : — 


The  Modem    Novelist's 

Library.  Each  work  complete  in  itself, 
price  2x.  boards,  or  2J.  6d,  cloth  : — 

By  Earl  of  Beaconsfield,  K.G. 

Endymioo. 
Lothair. 
Coningsby. 


SybiL 

Tancred. 

Venetia. 


dvmi 

Henrietta  Temple. 
Contarini  Fleminsf,&c 
Alroy,  Ixion,  &c 
The  Youns:  Duke,  &c 
Vivian  Grey. 


Amy  Herbert. 

Gertrude. 

The  Earl's  Daughter 

Experience  of  Life. 

Cleve  Hall. 


Ivors. 

Katharine  Ash  ton. 
Margaret  Percival, 
Laneton  Parsonage. 
Ursula. 


By  Anthony  Trollops. 

Barchester  Towers. 
The  Warden. 

By  Major  Whyte-Melvillb. 


Digby  Grand. 
Genml  Bounce. 
Kate  Coventry. 
The  Gladiators. 


Good  for  Nothing. 
Holmby  Honse. 
The  Interpreter. 
Queen's  Boariea. 

By  the  Author  of  *  The  Rose  Garden.* 

Unawares. 

By  the  Author  of  *  Mile.  Mori.' 

The  Atelier  du  Lys. 
Mademoiselle  Mori. 

By  Various  Writers. 

Atherstone  Priory. 

The  Burgomaster  j  Family. 

Elsa  and  her  Vultnre. 

The  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys. 

Novels  and  Tales  by  the   Right    Honourable  the 

Earl  of  Beaconsfield,    K.G.     Modern  Novelist's  Library  Edition,   complete  in 
Eleven  Volumes,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  price  33J. 


POETRY    and    THE    DRAMA. 


Poetical  Works  of  Jean 

In^elow.  New  Edition,  reprinted, 
with  Additional  Matter,  from  the  23rd 
and  6th  Editions  of  the  two  volumes 
respectively ;  with  2  Vignettes.     2  vols. 

fcp.  8V0.    I2J. 

Faust.     From  the  German 

of  Goethe.  By  T.  E.  Webb,  LL.D. 
Reg.  Prof,  of  Laws  &  Public  Orator 
in  the  Univ.  of  Dublin,     8vo.  12s.  6d, 

Goethe's   Faust.    A  New 

Translation,  chiefly  in  Blank  Verse ; 
with  a  complete  Introduction  and 
copious  Notes.  By  James  Adey 
Birds,    B.A.    F.G.S.      I^rge  crown 

8vo.   12S.  Ci/. 


Goethe's  Faust  The  Ger- 
man Text,  with  an  English  Introdoction 
and  Notes  for  Students.  By  Albert 
M.  Selss,  M.  a.  Ph.D.  Prof,  of  German 
in  the  Univ.  of  Dublin.      Cr.  Svo.  5/. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome; 

with  Ivry  and  the  Armada.  By  Lord 
Macaulay.  i6ma  3^.  6d. 

The  Poem  of  the  Cid :  a 

Translation  from  the  Spani.sh,  ^-iih 
Introduction  and  Notes.  By  John 
Ormsby.     Cioym  Svo.  5/. 

Festus,    a    Poem.      By 

Philip  James  Bailey.  loth  Edition, 
enlai^ed  &  revised.  Crown  Svo.  12s.  6d, 

The    *Festu8'     Birthday-Book. 

Fcp.  Svo.  3 J.  6^. 
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The  Iliad  of  Homer,  Ho- 

mometrically  translated  by  C.  B. 
Cayley.     8vo.  I2J.  (id, 

Bowdler's  Family  Shak- 

speare.  Genuine  Edition,  in  i  vol. 
medium  8va  lai^e  type,  with  36  Wood- 
cuts, 14J.  or  in  o  vols.  fcp.  8vo.  2ij. 


The   ^neid    of   Virgil. 

Translated  into  English  Verse.  By  J. 
CONINGTON,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.  ^j. 

South  ey's     Poetical 

Works,  with  the  Author's  last  Cor- 
rections and  Additions.  Medium  8vo. 
with  Portrait,  141. 


RURAL    SPORTS,    HORSE    and    CATTLE 

MANAGEMENT.  &c. 


Blaine's  Encyclopaedia  of 

Rural  Sports;  Complete  Accounts, 
Historical,  Practical,  and  Descriptive, 
of  Himting,  Shooting,  Fishing,  Racing, 
&c     With  600  Woodcuts.     8vo.  2IJ. 

A  Book  on  Angling ;  or, 

Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Fishing  in  every 
branch  ;  including  full  Illustrated  Lists 
of  Salmon  Flies.  By  Francis  Francis. 
Post  8vo.  Portrait  and  Plates,  15X. 

Wilcocks's  Sea-Fisher- 
man :  comprising  the  Chief  Methods 
of  Hook  and  Line  Fishing,  a  glance  at 
Nets,  and  remarks  on  Boats  and  Boat- 
ing.    Post  8vo.  Woodcuts,  izs,  6d, 

The  Fly-Fisher's  Ento- 

mology.  By  Alfred  Ronalds. 
With  20  Coloured  Plates.     8vo.  14J. 

Horses  and  Roads ;   or, 

How  to  Keep  a  Horse  Sound  on  his 
Legs.  By  Free-Lance.  Second 
Edition.     Crown  8vo.  6^. 

Horses  and  Riding.     By 

George  Nevile,  M.A.  With  31  Illus- 
trations.    CroiMi  8vo.  6f. 

Horses  and  Stables.    By 

Major-General  Sir  F.  Fitzwygram, 
Bart.  Second  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  ;  with  39  pages  of  Illustrations 
containing  very  numerous  Figures. 
8vo.   ioj.  6 J. 


Youatt    on    the    Horse. 

Revised  and  enlarged  by  W.  Watson, 
M.R.C.V.S.     8vo.  Woodcuts,  p,  6d. 

Youatt's   Work  on   the 

Do^.  Revised  and  enlarged.  8vo. 
Woodcuts,  6s, 

The  Dog  in  Health  and 

Disease.  By  Stonehenge.  Third 
Edition,  with  78  Wood  Engravings. 
Square  crown  8vo.  Js.  6d, 

The    Greyhound.    By 

Stonehenge.  Revised  Edition,  with 
25  Portraits  of  Greyhounds,  &c 
Square  crown  8vo.  15J. 

Stables  and  Stable  Fit- 
tings.    By  W.  Miles.     Imp.  8vo. 

with  13  Plates,  15J. 

The  Horse's  Foot,   and 

How  to  keep  it  Sound.  By  W. 
Miles.    Imp.  8vo.  Woodcuts,  12s,  6d, 

A  Plain  Treatise  on 

Horse-shoeing.  By  W.  Miles.  Post 
8vo.  Woodcuts,  2j.  6d, 

Remarks  on  Horses' 

Teeth,  addressed  to  Purchasers.  By 
W.  Miles.     Post  8va  u.  6d, 

A  Treatise  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Ox ;  being  a  Manual  of 
Bovine  Pathology  specially  adapted  for 
the  use  of  Veterinary  Practitioners  and 
Students.  ByJ.  H.  Steel,  M.R.CV.S. 
F.Z. S.  With  2  Plates  and  1 16  Wood- 
cuts.    8vo.  15J. 
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WORKS    of   UTILITY    and    GENERAL 

INFORMATION. 


Maunder's  Biographical 

Treasury.  Latest  Edition,  recon- 
structed and  partly  re-written,  with 
above  i,6oo  additional  Memoirs,  by 
W.  L.  R.  Gates.    Fcp.  8vo.  6j. 

Maunder's   Treasury  of 

Natural  Histoiy;  or,  Popular  Dic- 
tionary of  Zoology.  Revised  and 
corrected  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  with 
900  Woodcuts,  (is, 

Maunder's   Treasury  of 

Geog^phy,  Physical,  Historical, 
Descriptive,  and  Political.  Edited  by 
W.  Hughes,  F.R.G.S.  With  7  Maps 
and  16  Plates.     Fcp.  8vo.  65, 

Maunder's    Historical 

Treasury;  Introductory  Outlines  of 
Universal  History,  and  Separate  His- 
tories of  all  Nations.  Revised  by  the 
Rev.  Sir  G.  W.  Cox,  Bart.  M.A. 
Fcp.  8vo.  df. 

Maunder's   Treasury   of 

Knowledge  and  Library  of  Refer- 
ence ;  comprising  an  English  Diction- 
ary and  Grammar,  Univei^  Gazetteer, 
Classical  Dictionary,  Chronology,  Law 
Dictionary,  Synopsis  of  the  Peerage, 
Useful  Tables,  &c     Fcp.  8vo.  6j. 

Maunder's  Scientific  and 

Literary  Treasury;  a  Popular  En- 
cyclopjedia  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Art.  Latest  Edition,  partly  re-written, 
with  above  1,000  New  Articles,  by  J. 
Y.  Johnson.    Fcp.  Svo.  6x. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany, 

or  Popular  Dictionary  of  the  Vegetable 
Kingdom ;  with  which  is  incorporated 
a  Glossary  of  Botanical  Terms.  Bldited 
by  J.  LiNDLEY,  F.R.S.  and  T.  Moore, 
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